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PREFACE 


I have called this work “ Ri^-Vedic India ' with a view 
to limit my enquiry ii^to the early history of the Aryans to 
the period during which the Rig-Vedic hymns wei’e composed* 
Even this period is wide enough, consisting as it does of three 
ages, viz.y the Karl^^ age^ the MeA 'uvral age, and the Later age, 
during which the hymns were revealed (Rig. III. 3:i. 13 & VI. 
*21. The Rig- Veda is admittedly the oldest work 

extant of the Aryans, and with it may be classed the Sftma- 
Veda. The former is a book of hymns or psalms offered to the 
different Gods, and the latter consists entii-ely of hymns*, 
(excepting only 75) taken from the Rig- Veda, and '' arranged 
solely with reference t/) their place in the Soma sacrifice.” 

I he \ ajur- Veda consists not only of hymns mostly^ borrowed 
from the Rig- Veda, but also of original prose formulas for 


‘ To put it briefly, this work is an (»iitlin(‘ of the Early History of India 
as depicted in tlic Rig-Veda, examined in the Jipfht of the results of modern 
(Joolojrical, ArchK‘olojL,dcal and Ethnological investigations, and drawn from a 
comparative Htiuly of the early civilisations of the Deccan, ancient Aryann, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Pinruicia, Asia Minor, Egypt ami Pre-hiFtoHc Europe. 

Rig. III. d2. 13 : - if«rra 

** The worshipper, by his conservatory aacrifico, has made I ndra present. 
May 1 bring him to my presence to obtain new wealth, him who has been 
• exalted by praises, whether anctVaf, mediseval or recent'^ 

Big. VI. 21 . ^ ^ ^ 

'■ (0 Indni), the performer of many feats, those (Rishis) who flourished in 
the early ,.gc became thy friends by performing the sacrifices as at present. 
Those aiiet flourished) in the moUirral age, and those (that have floati||«d) 
m rsejnt limee have similarly earned thy friendship. Therefore, ( 0 Ihba) 

worshipped as thou art by many, (condescend to) listen to this hymn 
hy thy (present) humble (adorer).” 
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the performance of sacrifice. Its matter has como 
us in two forms. Jn the one, the sacrificial formulWi 
are given ; in the other, these are to a certain extent^, 
mingled with their explanations. The Yajur-Veda rerfytM 
the Sftma-Veda in having its contents arranged in the in 
which it was actually employed in various sacrifices. ^It is, 
therefore, a book of sacrificial prayers TIm* 

Atharva-Veda is undoubtedly of later origin, as be 

judged not only by its language but also by other i^'%rnal 
evidences, though it represents a much more prim»^‘ ' ^iltage 
of thought than what we find in the Rig- Veda. As*!*^ 'Cisor 
Maedonell observes, while the Rig-Veda deals almost'^ isivc* 
ly with the higher Gods as conceived by a comp. Ively 
advanced and refined sacerdotal class, the Atharva-n ig, 
in the main, a book of spells and incantations appeal ■ ^ tlic 

demon-world, and teems with notions of witch-craft . trretrt 
among the lower grades of the population, and d ‘ 
an immemorial antiquity.^^ Hence, though it was ^^clnpiled 
in an evidently later age, it possesses a value of its ‘^wii in 
80 far as it helps us to understand the state of early jwipular 
culture in ancient Aryan society. 

But the language of the Kig-Vedic hymns being undoubted- 
ly more archaic excepting some hymns of the Tenth Maiidala 
than that of the Atharva-Veda, their composition is| rightly 
regarded as belonging to an earlier period. The Yajur-\' 0 da 
and the Atharva-Veda contain iii them distinct geographical 
references and other internal evidences which go to show that 
they were eomj)osed in a much later period than the Eig- Vedie, 
the two periods liaviog probaWy been se|)arated from cftcb either 
by thoussuids of years, during which many physical and clima- 
tic changes had taken place. The Brfthma^as, the Upanishads, 
and the Sutras wwe composed in a still later age which ex- 
tended down to what is ordinarily known as the F|>ic age. 
The Br&hmanas explain the true imi>ort of the mmdras in .their 
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performance of gaorrfteee, and their eompoei* 
|i^;t'*came necessary in view^ of the growing intricacies of 
apr|#ii(} which people, in a later age, found difficult to under- 
staH^ The composition of the Upanishads and the Stttras 

piarJi^: the close of what is usually known as the Vedfc 

But this period, comprising as it did, several thousand 
i:. its compass, is too vast and extensive to be treated 
$$' dne period, as it contains distinct strata, one separated from 
lUllgith by liistorical and geographical fossil- remains that 

nwk tlie different stages of the evulution of Aryan 
eijd^fci •*i^d civilisation. It would, therefore, be unscientific to 
tr0it vhole as one homogeneous period, as is nsua% done. 

Th^ ) Veda, being admittedly the oldest record of the Aryans, 

fnrnit ,jts it were, the datum line in historical stratigra- 

phy/ .flSlJiil have tried to decipher and read the fossils that 
have 4 ae to my notice in this stratum, to the best of my 
ablKt} not claim that all the fossils in this stratum 

have been exhausted ; on the other hand, I have reasons to 
believe that there are a good many of them, probably moire 
elo<pient and convincing, which only wait to be discovered by 
the diligent research of patient Vedic students, and are 
to throw additional light on hitherto dark and unsuspected 
corners. But what 1 do claim is an humble attempt to treat 
the subject of ancient Aryan history, strata by strata, consist* 
ently with and in the order and sequence of the most ancient 
records available. In my humble opinion, it would i>e as 
absurd to treat the Rig-Veda and the other Vedas, the BiAhmaUas, 
the Upanishads, and the Sutras as belonging to the one and 
same period, as it would be to treat the achievements of 
maturity when relating the freaks and prattlings of chHdfaood) 
m dealing with the follies and excesses of youth in a biographical 

* The hymns of tlie Rig-Veda being nmialy tQTOoations oj^ ihe ^bds, 
t||i|r <jontent8 ore largely mythological. Special iatereat attAolfes Wh 
lliyiiiology, beoHuso it represents an earlief etage of thought than u I 4 /esaA 
other literature. It is sufiloiently primitive to enabh^ tm to see 
olm^y the process of porsoniEcation by which natuial phenooieoa 4€Wolo|i(|d 
Into 0ods.” Maciloiieirs Bietery &f Sanskrit Literatuf% p. 67. y ^ 
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sketch. It IS no doubt true that the child is father of the 
man ; but manhood is, after all, the outcome of the gradula! 
development, stage by stage, of the physical, mental, and 
moral faculties of the child, and the successful biographer, 
while dealing with each stage separately, co-ordinates the 
progress made in one stage with that of the next, and shows 
how one naturally leads to another, until the fully developed 
stage is reached. So far as the ancient history of the Aryans 
is concerned, no serious attempt seems hitherto to have been 
made to study and trace the gradual growth and development 
of the race, stage by stage, after distinctly marking each out 
by a study of the vast ancient materials available. As 1 have 
already remarked, the Yedie Literature is usually treated as 
belonging to one period, without any care being takm j^^ 
discern that it consists of different strata, one separated if tom 
another by distinct marks, and to note that each deserves 
separate treatment in order to make it yield valuable historical 
truths. But this is too heavy and arduous a task for any 
single scholar to accomplish. It should, therefore, be imken 
up by a number of learned Vedic scholars, prefembly Indians, 
well versed in the modern art of historical research on a truly 
scientific basis, who should form themselves into a Society 
for the Reconstruction of Ancient Indian History from Vedic 
Literature which forms the only basis of research in this line. 
The task should be divided among scholars, each comj>etent 
to take up a special stratum of the Literature for adequate 
treatment, who should place before the Society the results of 
their researches for discussion. After all the results of the 
researches made by them in the different strata will have 
been fully discussed and co-ordinated, it will be time to write 
a succinct history of the ancient Aryans. The study of 
Comparative Philology, Comparative Mythology, Comparative 
Religion, Comparative Culture, Geology, Arcbseology, 
Ethnology, Ancient Geography, the Ancient Histories of Egypt, 
Babylonia and Western Asia, and the Pre-bietoric picture 
of the European Races as outlined by competent scholars, siionld 
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be brought to be^r oq the subject with a view to the 
accuracy of the several results of invaaiigation. In one sense, 
to an Indian Yedic scholar, the task would he far easier than 
that of compiling i history from the discoveries made in ancient 
ruins, the decipherment of writings on stones, clay-bricks, or 
papyrus, in languages that are dead and unintelligible, and the 
study of old coins of different dynasties that may have reigned 
in a particular country, or extended their conquest to another. 
These materials, though highly reliable, have not all been 
brought to light as yet, and such as have been, lie scattered and 
are not always and everywhere available. But in the Vedic 
Literature we have a sure and eisily accessible basis to go upon, 
and the materials furnished by it are all compact, which it only 
requires an adequate mental equipment to study for the discovery 
of historical truths. The task of reconstructing the history of 
the ancient Aryans on the basis of the researches made in Vedic 
Literature should, therefore, prove far easier of accomplishment 
than that of writing the ancient history of any other people 
on the face of the Globe, and should be taken up by Vedic 
scholars in right earnest on the lines suggested above. Such a 
history, if compiled, would moreover be a real history of the 
Aryan people — the people as they lived, moved, acted, straggled, 
hoped, thought and advauced, step by step, towards progress and 
enlightenment, thousands of years ago, until they were able to 
speculate on, and attempt satisfactory solutions of the highest 
problems of life. It would be a unique history in the world — a 
truly, democratic history of a most ancient people, in which the 
achievements of kings and rulers are discounted, and the people 
only loom large, and the gradual development of the human 
mind is traced, step by step, until we find the divinity in mail 
fully discovered and realised. From this point of view it ^uld 
be a Universal History for all Mankind. 

The present smalt and unpretentious volume isalfdat aiid 
feeble attempt at studying the ancient history of Atyail 
race from the earliest record available, Rig-Ved% w |hese 
lines. jHow far will this attempt be feun^suecessfnl ^ is not for 
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me to say. Bat I am fully Conscious of my own shortcomings, 
inadequate equipment, and limited knowledge and power, and 
would fain leave the task to abler hands. My only excuse, 
however, in undertaking it is the necessity I strongly feel for 
drawing the attention oF Vedic scholars to the line of research 
adopted by me, which, if properly worked and found scientifically 
correct, may yield valuable historical truths. 

To quote an instance in point, I have tried to depict the 
physical feitures of the ancient Punjab from certain geogra- 
phical references in the Rig-Veda, which can only be clearly 
understood in the light f>f the results of modern Geological 
investigations. 1 have, therefore, had to draw on Geology for 
such help as would throw some light on the different distribu- 
tion of land and water in the Punjab, in ancient times, of which 
clear indications are found in the Rig-Veda. I must admit 
that the coincidence of Rig-Vedic and Geological evidence is 
so startling and remarkable as to make me incline to the belief 
that some at least of the ancient hymns of the Rig-Veda were 
composed in ancient geological epochs. If the age assigned by 
Geologists to the different distribution of land and water in the 
Punjab be correct, the composition of these ancient hymns must 
also necessarily synchronise with that age. This is the only 
legitimate inference we can draw in the matter. I need hardly 
say that when the age of some of the hymns is computed by 
geological epochs, it would be futile, as it would be perfectly 
ludicrous, to compute it by centuries or even millenniums. 

The admission of the correctness of the above inference will 
naturally Isad to the further inference that the Aryans were 
autochthonous in the Punjab (or Sapta-Sindbu, as it used to be 
called in Vedic times), or at any rate, had been living in the 
country from time immemorial and had advanced to a high 
state of culture from the stage of nomadic hunters living by 
the chase, before the Rig-Vedic hymns were composed. Their 
immigration, therefore, from Central Asia, Northern Europe, or 
the Arctic region becomes very improbable. If we accept this 
ai % co’iclasion, the appearance of Aryan language in Europe 
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has to be accounted for, and this I have endeavoni*ed to do with 
theiftfielp of the results of investigatjpns made by European 
Cdvants themselves in the domains of Ethnology and Aroba^- 
ology. The Turanian t}pe of the Cells, as •established by Dr. 
Thurnain, has also been explained by me as satisfactorily as* it 
has been possible for me to do with the help of available" 
materials and the deductions drawn therefrom. 

The mention of a black people in the Rig- Veda, who * 
were? called Danas (slaves) and Dasyus (robbers), has led Vedic 
scholars to identify, them with the Kolarians ami the Dravidians, 
mdre particularly, the latter, who were snppose<l to have been 
the predecessors of the Aryan immigrants in, if not the original 
inhabitants cf the Punjab, from which, it is said, they were 
driven by their Aryan invaders to the south after a long and 
sanguinary struggle. But there is absolutely no justifieatioil 
for this supposition. I liave proved in this book that these races 
were the original inhabitants of tlie southern Peninsula which, 
in Rig-Vedic times, formed part of a huge continent which was 
entirely cut off from the Punjab bj' intervening seas, and of 
which the Deccan is only a remnant. The DAsas and the Dasyiis 
were either the Aryan nomads in a savage condition, cr Aryan 
dissenters from the orthodox Vedic faith. Tliere was absolnteli^ 
no room in ancient Sapta-Sindhii for the Kidarians and th^ 
Diavidians. Their original home in Central Asia is also a myth; 

The Panu, mentioned in the Rig-Vt da, were Aryan merchants 
of Sapta-Sindhu, who traded both bv land and sea, and probably 
on account of their cosmopolitan character, did not subscribe 
to the orthodox Vedic faith. Their money-grabbing spirit 
and avaricious nature made them highly unpopular in Sapta- 
Sindhu, and after the upheaval of the bed of tl.e llAjputftnA Sei 
in post- Rig-Vedic times, moat of them were competed to leave the 
shorej^ of their mother-country in search of convenient sea-eoaets. 
They must have settled for sometime, among other places, in the 
Malabar and the Coromondal coasts of Southern Ihdii, 
famous for timbers (the Indian teak) that furnished exeellent 
materials for ship-building, where they spread s^h Aryan 
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cult ire as they j^ossessed among the Pancjyas and the Chohie* 
These aiyanised Dravidian tribes emigrated to and settled iu 
Egypt jied Mesopotamia respectively under the guidance of the 
Panis, and laid the foundations of the Egyptian and Babjdotiian 
civilisations. These Panis are known in Classical literature as 
the Punic race, and latterly as Phoenicians after they had 
settled on the coast of Syria. I have dealt at some length in 
this book with the Egyptian and Babylonian civilisations and 
traced in them the influence of Aryan (Vedic) culture. The 
Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Phomieians, and the pure Aryan 
immigrants like the Ko>sieans, the Hittites, the Mitannians, 
the Phrygians and the Lydians, etc., who had settled in the 
various parts of Western Asia and A-^ia Minor in different 
stages of civilisation, were, in a later age, completely absorbed 
^J^y the great Semitic race which, though influenced by Aryan 
culture as represented by the Chaldeans and the ancient Baby- 
lonians, grew into a powerful nation and ))layed an important 
part in the early history of Western Asia. 

I have also tried to prove in this book that Northern Europe 
was not, and could not have been the original cradle of the Aryan 
race. Nor was the Arctic region their Cradle. Mr. BAl 
Gangftdhar Tilak has made a strenuous and sustained attempt 
to prove that there are indirect evidences in the Rig-Veda, 
and direct evidences in the Zend-Avesta of the original 
home of the Aryans in the Arctic region. I have, therefore, 
examined in eccienm all his principal arguments, and proved thf ir 
unreliability. I have devoted several chapters to an elilJsiOmte 
examination of the proofs tendered by him in support of his 
theory, but I have found them unconvincing.® 

I have also thoroughly examined the hypothesis of the 
Central Asiatic, home of the Aryans, and found it to be untenable* 

® It is a matter of deep pereooal regret to me that Mr. died before" 
this book conid be got oat of the Preaa I bad hoped to read bis learned 
reply to my humble criticism of his theory of the Arctic Cradle of the 
Aryans, which undoubtedly would have furnished most intetestliig reading. 
HU death has caused a gap in (Oriental scholarship, which it would he 
diffioult to au. - r' 
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In Rig-Vedic times there wa« a large Asiatic Mediterra- 
nean extending from below ancient Baetriana to the ^beairt of 
Siberia on the one band, and from the confines of Moal^tipr 
the Black Sea nn the other, covering an immense area. . ^bis 
Sea disappeared, only in early historic times by the opining of 
the Bosphorous in consequence of volcanic action which caused^ 
a large portion of its waters to be drained off into the Ehropeai 
Mediterranean, thereby leaving its shallow parts dry, which 
have since been converted into steppes, and its deeper parts 
as isolated lakes, ♦ iz., the Black Sea, the Caspian Sea, the Sea 
of Aral and Lake Balkash. There was also another large 
Asiatic Mediterranean to the east of Turkistan, which was 
dried np in comparatively recent times, and of which Lake 
Lobnor is the remnant. The existence of these seas at a time 
when the Rig-Vedic hymns were composed in the Punjab 
precludes the possibility of Central Asia having ever been tbf 
cradle of the Aryans before their alleged immigrations to the south 
and the west. Such portions of it as were habitable were occupied 
by the Turanian or Mongolian nomadic savages, leaving no room 
for the growth and expansion of the Jarge Aryan tribes. 

The original cradle of the Aryaiis ^Avas, therefore, Sapta - 
Sindhu w hich included the beautiful valley of Kashmir on the 
north, and G&ndhdra on the west. Its southern boundaiy was 
the E&jput&n& Sea, and the ^eastern boundary the Eastern Sea 
covering the Gangetic trough. It was completely cut off from 
southern India by sea, but it was connected by land with West- 
ern Asia in the direction of Giudh^ra and Kabulistan^ through 
which waves after waves of Aryan immigration advanced to t|e 
west, and to Europe across the province of Pontus (Sans. Pan^tk^ 
highway) and over the isthmus of Bosphorous from early 
neolithic timesj the earliest Aryan tribes that had left Sapta-Sin- 
dbu having' been pushed farthest into Europq^^by, those that follow^* 
ed them at long intervals, and in different stages of civilisation, 
subject has been elaboratly dealt with in this book. 

These are some of the main conclusioml I have aitived ft } 
];mt thei^e are also others no less interesting and startling which 
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I leave my reader?; to find out in tins work. I liumbly bespeak 
their palience to go through it to the end before forming their 
judgment on the merits of these conclusions. 

As this book has necessarily dealt witli controversial matters, 
1 foun l po opportunity of dealing, except in a cursory and 
incidental manner, with the culture and civilisation of the 
aneient-^Aiyans, as depicted in the Rig- Veda. I reserve a fuller 
and more detailed treatment of the subject for another volume. 

Frequent references have been made in the early chapters 
to the results of geological investigations. I have tried my 
best to exf‘lain some of the geological terms as clearly as 
possible. iUit I think that it will be necessary for the lay 
reader to remember the different epochs through which the 
Earth has passed, and which are discernible in the fossil- 
remains of [>lants and animals found embedded in rocks and 
some of the upper strata of the Earth’s surface, showing 
a gradual evolution of plant and animal life. The earliest 
is the Pala30zoic era when animal life on the Earth 
was of the (‘rudest kind. The next was the Mesozoic, when a 
further evolution and development of animal life took place. 
Then followed the Cainozoic era which saw the appearance of 
mammals and their highest evolution in Man. Each era is 
divided into certain periods or epochs which it is not quite 
necessary to understand for the purposes of tliis book. But as 
a table showing the different eras and epochs in the order of 
their sequence and succession from the earliest to the recent 
time will help the reader to understand the different phases 
through which the evolution of life has passed on our Globe, 
I give it below : — 

Evas, Epochs, 

Arclncan or Eozoic ... Fundamental Guessis. 

f Cambrian 
j Silurian 

Primary or Pak-ozoic . . . i and Old Eed Sand- 

I stone 
j Carboniferous 
(^Permian. 
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Secondary or M^ozoic 

Tertiary or Cainozoic 

or au.to™..y ... 

In conclusion, I invite in the name of Truth candid criticism 
of the points urged by me in this work. None will rejoice 
more than myself if they prove, on criticism, to be untenabte. 
For, Truth alone triumpheth, and not tJntrutb, as a Vedie 
Rishi has declared. I have ventured to write this book on the 
principle that one hypothesis is probably as good as another, if 
it can be supported by fad sand arguments, and afford some 
food for thinking to the learned. At this stage, therefore, it 
would be quite premature for me to predict the course that 
the ancient history of the Aryan race take, if my hypo- 

thesis be found on examination to contain any elements of 
Truth. 

I have given references in the foot-notes to the authorities 
consulted by me when discussing a jxiint. Yet, for the sake of 
convenience, I have given a short bibliography elsewhere. An 
Index also has been appended, which, it is hoped, will be found 
useful by the reader for making ready references. It is just 
possible that through hurry, inadvertence or printer’s mistake, a 
passage here and there may have gone unacknowledged, which, . 
when brought to my notice, will be thankfully acknowledged in 
subsequent editions. 

My indebtedness to those Archaeologists and Oriental scholars, 
European, American and Indian, whose works I have consulted 
and drawn freely from, is immense. But for the results of tbe 
investigations made by them in their respectite subjects, it would 
have been quite impossible for me to collect materials for, mi 
write this work. It is, however, fair to state hei'e that having, 
unfortunately, no sufficient knowledge of an^ other European . 
language than English, I have had, as a nuitter of course^ to 
iii 
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{ Triassic 
Jurassip 
Cretaceous 
r Eocene 
\ Oligocene 
’ i Miocene 
(^Pliocene 
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depend on the English translations of the works of French, 
German and other European savants, when available, or references 
made to their opinions on pi^rticular points by English authors, 
in order to draw tberelrom my own conclusions. A few 
verses of the Rig- Veda have also been translated by me strictly 
on the basis of S&yana^s conxmentary. To the Jincydopmlia 
Britannicay l^idi^rians! B^utory of the WorlA^ Dr. TayloF*B 
Ori^m of the Jryyitips, Mr. Tick’s Arctic Home hi the Fedas, 
Prof^i^r MepdbnelPs Bidory of Sanskrit Litei'atnre, M*** 

Arydvariic Borne, and Mr. Scott-Elliot’s Lost Lemuria^ 
to mention only a few of the many excellent works I have 
suited, 1 o^e a. deep obligation \rlncb I hereby jjicknowledge, for 
vyriting spme of the chapters of this book. Lastly, I owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to my Ahna Mater, the Calcutta University, 
a^d to the Hon^ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Sarasvati, C.S.I., 
M.A., D.L., D-Sc., Vh.D., the worthy Pi^esident of theConncilof 
Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts in this University, for encourag- 
ing me in my reseaich-xyprb and helping this humble voJvvpe 
to see the light. 

CALCUriM, 

The 17th ^December, 1920, ) A. C. B. 
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CHAPTER I 

le Antiquity of the Ripf-Veda and the Physical features and Cliviate of 
Ancient Bapta-8iiidhu. 

Modern historians, before comniencin^ to write the history 
of a people, usually devote a chapter to the description of the 
land and climate in which they live. For, it is pjenerally ac- 
knowledged that land and climate exert a direct and no small 
influence on the growth and formation of a jK^ople’s character, 
and the develoj^ment of their social, relij^ious, and political 
institutions. Any omission, therefore, to take note of this in- 
fluence is surely to warp our judgment, and lead us to make a 
wron^ estimate of the [)eople whose history we write. The, 
hardy and daring Afghan is as much the product of his rugged 
mountainous country and eol<l inhospitable climate, as the mild, 
intelligent and j)eace-loving Hindu is the j)roduct of the well- 
watered fertile plains of Northern India, and the hot enervating 
climate ])revailing there. A careful study of a people’s environ- 
ments — of the geogra|)hical and climatic conditions in which 
they have thriven is, therefore, essential to the correct study of 
their history. 

Of course, this study should only be made with regard to a 
peoi)le who have been known to live in a country for a con- 
siderable length of time, extending over several thousand years, 
— in fact, from time immemorial. It should be borne in mind 
that man was in days of yoi'e, as he is even now, a migratory 
animal, and any recent migration of a people to a new country 
would not exhibit in them, to any a])preciable extent or degree, 
the effects of climate and environments of the country of their 
adoption. It would take ages before the»e would tell on their 
character and tem]i)erament. The Boer, the Australian, the 
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American, the Canadian and the En<?liVh in India would retain 

the distinguishing characteristics of their race for \ et severa 
generations to come, before the lands and climates could mark 
them out as their own. 

This naturally leads us to the inferejice that the age of a 
people in a particular country is <jau,ired by the j)roj>ortion of 
the development of their chjiracter harmoniously with the 
climate and environments in which they live, move and have 
their beinjr, and the greater this proportion, the longer is the 
age of the |)eoplc in the country. If they are autochthonous, 
and a different climate, and different environments are jiroved 
to have existed in geological times when man flourisheil in this 
planet, their present characteristics must be tmced back to 
hoary anticpiity which should be calculated not by thousands 
but by hundreds of thousands of years, when tin's change took 
place. 

History, in the proper sense of the word, does not, in the 
present state of our knowledge, acipiired by research and investi- 
gation, go beyond ten thousand years at the utmost. No 
reliable records or proofs have, so far, bt^en available to anti- 
quarians, which can justify them in jnishing it back to more 
ancient times. The history of ancient Babylonia, Assyria or 
Egypt has been based and constructed on tangible and un- 
mistakable proofs obtained by the exploration of ancient ruins 
and the decipherment of the relics of a by-gone age and by- 
gone civilisation. But no such tangible proofs have been 
available in the land of the ancient Indo-Aryans. Not only 
have no ancient monuments been so far discovered, that can vie 
with Babylonian, Assyrian, or Egyptian monuments in anti- 
quity, but there is absolutely no proof that such monuments do 
exist in any i^art of India, only waiting to be unearthed and 
laid bare to the gaze by the diligent research of patient anti- 
quarians. The ancient monuments, hitherto discovered in 
India, do not go beyond the Buddhistic era, the Sixth 
Century B. C., which, compared with Babylonian, Assyrian and 
Egyptian monuments, are but the products of yesterday. And 
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yet, strange and absurd as it would seem, the Hindus claitn 
to be the most ancient civilised i)eople in the world, more ancient 
than even the pre-dynastic races of ancient Egypt, the Sumerians 
of Chaldea, or the Assyrians of Nineveh. Such a claim, based 
as it is on mere tradition, and probably kept alive by national 
vanity, and not founded on any tangible proofs, is rightly 
dismissed by historians as unworthy of any credence or serious 
consideration. The Indo-Aryans have been put down by them 
as a branch of the great “ Indo-Germanic ” family, which im- 
migrated to India either from Northern Euroj)e, or the Circum- 
Polar regions, through Central Asia, and develoi:)cd an independent 
civilisation oi their own in the land of the Five Waters long after 
ancient Babylonia, Assyria or Egyi)t had flourished, and pro- 
bably commenced to decline. 

European historians are accustomed to call the civilisation of 
ancient Egypt (and also of Bab\ Ionia) as “ a world influence ” and 
for it is claimed by them the honour of having laid the founda- 
tion of Euro|)ean civilisation. Referring to the civilisation of 
ancient Egy])t, Dr. Adolf Erman observes : 

“ It is an early blossom put forth by the human race at a 
time when other nations were wrapj>ed up in their winter sleep. 
In ancient Babylonia alone, where conditions equally favourable 
prevailed, the nation of the Sumerians reached a similar height.”* 
Further on, he says : — “ In the future, as in the past, the feeling 
with which the multitude regards the remains of Egyptian 
antiquity will be one of awe-struck reverence. Never- 
theless, another feeling would be moi-e appropriate, a feeling 
of grateful acknowleilgment and veneration, such as one of a 
later generation might feel for the ancestor who had founded 
his family, and endowed it with a large part of its wealth. 
In all the implements which are about us now-a-days, in every 
art and craft which we practise now, a large and important 
element has descended to us from the Egyptians. And it is no 
less certain that we owe to them many ideas and opinions,/^ 

* Hist. Hiftt. of the World, Vol. I, p. 69. 
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which we can no lonj^er trace the origin and which have Ion" 
come to seem to us the natuml projX'i’tv of our own mind.”^ 

This feeling of grateful acknowledgment would a>ppear to be 
most apj)ropriate and natural, when it is rememljered that it 
is admitted by European savants themselves that the age 
of the oldest neolithic lake-dwellings in Switzerland is 3,000 
to 4,000 years’^ or at best 6,000 to 7,000 years, and the epoch 
of bronze in that country is as old as 1000 B.C. According 
to M. Arcelin, as late as 1150 B.C., stone implements were still 
exclusively used in Central Gaul, and about 400 B.C., bronze 
hatl not yet been replaced by iron. It would thus apjiear that 
when the peoples of Europe were “ wrapjied uj) in their winter 
sleep,” or more correctly s])eaking, grovelling in darkness, 
Egypt and Babylonia had developed a civilisation which, after 
having reached its zenith, was on the decline, and whose 
remnants still command the admiration of the world. No 
wonder, therefore, that the Indo-Aryans, l>eing regarded as 
the cousins of the neolithic Aryan race of Euroj)e, the age of 
their civilisation could not logically lie i)ushed beyond 3,000 
to 4,000 years, and must necessarily be held to be posterior 
to the civilisations of ancient Egypt and Meso])otamia. And 
this inference is immensely strengthened by the total absence, 
in Indian soil, of any monuments as old as those discovered on 
the banks of the Nile, or in the land watered by the Tigris and 
the Euphrates. 

The study of ancient monuments undoubtedly furnishes 
more or less reliable data for the construction of ancient history ; 
but ancient records, either on stones or papyrus, or hymns 
committed to memory and handed down from generation to 
generation without the loss of even a single syllable, if such 
really exist, would, without doubt, be a better and surer sourQe 
of reliable history. The ancient Egyptians had their records 
in hieroglyphic writing, as found on the famous Rosetta stone, 

* Hiflt. Hist, of the World, Vol. I, p. 63. 

® Keller, Lake Dwellings^ pp. 526-628, 

♦ Taylor, The Origin of the Aryans^ p, 69, 
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and on walls and monuments, and in ])apyrus scrolls, inscribed 
in the hieratic character which was ‘‘ a muqjtv modified cursive 
form of hieroglyphic simplified in the interest of rapid writing " 
These records have furnished antiquarians with abundant mate- 
rials for writing a correct history of ancient Egypt- In Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, the records were inscribed either on stones 
or clay-bricks that were afterwards baked. These brick-tablets 
which once formed the library of the Assyrian King Asslmr- 
banapal at Nineveh have been found in large numbers, and 
carefully assorted and interpreted by Assyriologists. They 
have furnished reliable materials for writing a succinct history 
of ancient Meso[K>tamia. In India, no records either on stones, 
clay-bricks, or pa[)vrus, of the same age as the Egy[)tian and 
^fesopotamian records, have anywhere been discovered. But 
the most ancient record of Indo- Aryan culture is to be found 
in the sacmd Scripture, called the Kig-Fedn Samliita^ a collection 
of hymns addressed to the various briglit deities of the sky, as 
well as to other deities, in language and sentiments, at once 
beautiful and simi)le, which besj^eak a culture higher than, and 
in far advance of that of either the civilised Egyptians, or the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, not to sjieak of the savage neolithic 
lake-dwellers of Switzerland, or the Teutonic savages of kitchen- 
midden fame. These hymns, however, were not committed to 
writing on pa]wrus, ]mlm-leaves or baked clay-bricks, but to 
human memory carefully cultivated for the purpose, and were 
handed down from generation to generation without the loss 
of even a single word or syllable. The ancient Indo-Arvans 
probably thought this to be the surer and better method of 
preserving them from ])erishing in a world where everything, 
either stone, brick, or papyrus perishes, excepting the human 
mind and soul. And herein probably lies the fundamental 
difference, unfortunately overlooked by European scholars, 
between the spirits of pure Aryan and pure Semitic or Turanian 
civilisations. This intuition, on the part of the ancient Indo- 
Aryans, of the superiority of mind and spirit over matter very 
probably accounts for the absence of any material proofs of their 
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antiquity, which can diw^ctly aj)|)eal to an ordinary observer 
or antiquarian. The proofs they liave left are altogether of 
a different kind, which can only be correctly read by those who 
are endowed with a far greater amount of i)atience, diligence, 
perseverance, and capacity for taking pains than is required 
in deciphering a clay-tablet or a stone slab, and in fixing the 
age of a broken statue, or a stone monument. It is because 
these proofs do not appeal to the senses that they have not 
hitherto received that amount of attention which they eminently 
deserve. And the difficulty has been a thousand-fold enhanced 
by the dead and archaic language in which the hymns of the 
Ri«f -A^eda are found to be clothed. Even those who, by dint 
of their wonderful diligence and perseverance, were able to 
master it, could not always get at the real sj)irit underlying the 
hymns, probably through bias, ])rejudice and j)reconceived ideas, 
with which they started their study and enquiry. These have, 
in many instances, blinded them to the real import of passages 
which, read in the light of modern scientific knowledge in the 
domains of Geology, Archaeology and Ethnology, could have 
put them on the right track, and led them to the discovery of 
great historical truths. For example, I have not seen the 
attention of any Vodic scholar, either European, American or 
Indian, strongly arrested by the j>eru8al of Rik 2, Sukta 95 
of the Seventh Mandala of the Rig-Veda, which rune as 
follows : — 

‘‘ Ekd chetat Sarasrafi nadeendm suchirjalee girib/it/ah 
dmmidrdt.^^ 

This passage, rendered into English would stand thus ; — 

the rivers, the Sarasvati alone knows (this), — the 
sacred stream that fotvs from the mountains into the sea,*^^ 


‘ Rig. VIT. 96. 2 : ifftirt f 

® Professor Macdonell understands hy the word Samudrn pot the sea or 
ocean, but the lower course of the Indus, which is a ** collection of waters 
i.€., of the tributaries. Rut this interpretation is wrong as we have pointed 
out later on (see Chapter III). Mr. Bagozin also labours under the same 
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This Rih clearlj' indicates that at the time of its composition, 
the river Sarasvati used to flow from the Himalaya directly 
into the sea. This river, however, at the present time, never 
reaches the sea, but loses itself in the sands of the desert of 
Mjpiit^nA;, the sea having receded a long distance, some 
hundreds of miles from its mouth. The evident inference is 
that since the composition of the Rik, a different distribution 
of land and water has taken place, probably caused by a 
cataclysm or a series of cataclysms, resulting in a sudden or 
gradual upheaval of the bed of a sea that had once existed 
there. The result of geological investigation shows that in a 
remote age, a sea actually covered a very large portion of modern 
K&jputAn&, extending as far south and east as the Aravalli 
mountains, which Geologists have desigi ated by the name of 
the RftjputftnA Sea."^ When did this sea finally disappear, 
it is very dilticult to ascertain. But from the fact that ‘‘Ter- 
tiary and Secondary strata stretch across from Sind, beneath 
the sands of the desert, towards the flank of the Aravalli 
it can be safely surmised that it lasted, at all events up to the 
end of the Tertiary ejxich, and that the above Rik must have 
been composed sometime during that e[X)ch. If the disappear- 
f^ce of the Sarasvati was synchronous with that of the sea, then 
the event must have taken place some tens of thousands of years 

wrong impression, for lio says that Samudra means “ gathering of waters.” 
He thinks that the word in the Rig-Vcda means ‘‘ not the sea or ocean, but 
the broad expanse formed by the re-union with the Indus of the * five rivers,* 
whoso waters are brought to it by the Pantohanada.’* {Vedic India^ p. 26B, 
foot-note). The Sarasvati however never flowed into the Indus, but directly 
into the sea, like the Indus. It was an independent river, and the marks of 
the old bed, still discernible in the sands, do not point to its conjunction with 
the Indus. The above passage of the Rig- Veda has so much puzzled Mr. 
Ragozin as to make him observe : “ This passage has led to the positive 

identification of the Sarasvati as the Indus!’* (p. 208). This shows the 
length one is apt Ui go by overlooking the plain meaning of a word. 

’ “The Aravallis are but the depressed and degraded relics of a far 
more prominent mountain system which stood in Palmozoic tirnes on the edge 
of the Rnjputatia Sm ** Iwp, Gas. of tha /ud. Vol. I, ppsi 1-2 (1907). 

• £iicy. Brit., Vol. XXII, p. 806 (Eleventh Edition). 
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ago, if not hundreds of thousands or millions, and must have 
been posterior to the composition of, at least, some of the oldest 
hymns of the Rig-Veda. Does not this furnish a datum, as 
strong and reliable as a Mesopotamian brick-tablet, or an 
Egyptian stone to go ui)oii for i)roving the hoary antiquity of the 
Rig-Veda, or for the matter of that, of Vedic civilisation ? 

And yet the above llik is not the only solitary evidence of 
the high anti<piity of the Rig-Veda, and of a different distri- 
bution of land and water at the time of its comix)sition. The 
land in which the Vedic Aryans lived is called in the Rig-Veda 
by the name of Sapta-Sindharah or the Land of the Seven 
Rivet's, which included the Indus or Sindhu with its principal 
tributaries, on the west, and the Sarasvati on the east. The 
Ganges and ^ ^^muiiA have certainly been mentioned only 
once or twice, but they have not at all been included in the com- 
putation of the seven rivers that gave the country its name. 
As we shall find later on, they were, in those days, coin|)aratively 
insignificant rivers with only very short courses to run. Bevond 
the Ganges and the Yamuna, no other rivers of Northern India, 
nor any provinces like P&nch&la, Kosala, Magadha,’' Anga and 


* Kikata wtis the ancient name of Smith Behar. As the word oocuitt 
in Rig. III. 53. 14 it is supposed by European scholars like Wilson and Weber 
to refer to Magadha or South Behar. The cows of Kikata were said to be 
very poor in milk. Sayana explains the w'ord to moan “ the country inhabited 
by the non- Aryans.” As the Vedic Aryans never knew of the existence of 
any land t<^ the east of Sapta-Sindhn, it would be absurd to suppose that 
they knew South Behar or Magadha, without knowing P&nchila, Kosala, etc. 
Kikata in the Rig-Veda, therefore, doea not, and cannot mean Magadha or 
South Behar. It was probably a barren hilly region in Sapta-Sindhu where 
the cattle did not thrive for want of sufficient fodder and nourishment. This 
name must have been transferred from Sapta-Sindhu to South Behar by 
Aryan immigrants in a later age, like the word Sarayu which was transferred 
from Sapta-Sindhu to Kosala. Bnt even if it be identified with South Behar, 
the Rig-Vedic Aryan merchants, whose ships in their voyages in the Kastern 
Sea over the (langetic trough probably touched South Behar, may have 
brought to Sapta-Sindhu accounts of the country and its indigenous cattle, 
some of which w€|^ also probably imported by them in their ships. (Fids 
Chap XXVI in/ra). 
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Vanga find any mention in the Rig-Voda. Towards the south, 
neither the Deccan, noi the Vindhya ni^ountains nor any 
of the largo and famous rivers flowing through the Peninsula 
have been mentioned. The land, inhabited by the Aryans, 
appears to have extended as far to the north-west as 
(xAndhftra, which is identified with modern Kandahar and Cabul, 
and as far to the north as Bactria and Eastern Turkistan across 
the Himftlaya. Within these bounds was situated the ancient 
Sapta-Sindhu, or more correctly speaking, the Greater Sapta- 
Siiidiui, the sacred land that witnessed the composition of the 
most ancient hymns extant of the Aryan race and the early 
gro^vth and development of their most wonderful civilisation. 
But if this land were their original home, is it not very strange 
that, during a long stretch of time, which was necessary to the 
growth and development of the Rig-Vedic literature and civilisa- 
tion, the Aryans were not at all acipiainted with the neighbour- 
ing provinces like PiinchAla, Kosala and Magadha which were 
not separated from Sapta-Sindhu by any insurmountable 
mountain-barriers, and formed parts, as it were, of the same 
plain as their own mother-country ? The same query holds good 
with regard to the Deccan also. The Vindhya Ranges could 
not be said to have picsentcd any serious obstacle to those who 
were accustomed to cross the Him&Iaya and the Sulaiman Ranges 
through narrow, steep and difficult passes. How can, then, the 
total absence of any mention in the Rig- Veda of these neighbour- 
ing and accessible countries be satisfactorily explained ? Euro- 
pean scholars have broached the theory that the Vedic Aryans 
came to the province of Sapta-Sindhii as invadei's ; and they 
settled there after carrying on a sanguinary and protracted war- 
fare with the aboriginal inhabitants of the country, who were a 
black race, and far inferior to the Aryans in culture and civilisa* 
tion and whom the latter ultimately vanquished and drove to the 
Southern Peninsula. It has been argued, with some force, that 
this long period of pre-occupatiou of the Aryans in the struggle 
prevented them from penetrating either to the east or the south 
of Sapta-Sindhu and that it was only in later and more peaceful 
2 
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times that they thought of gradually expanding and migrating 
farther and farther to the east and the south. This theory, 
it need hardly be said, is quite in keeping with the other theory 
of Aryan immigration to India from Northern Europe, through 
Central Asia, which is now generally accepted by European and 
Indian scholars alike. But it is passing strange that it did not 
strike any of them that the Rig-Vedic Aryans were not acquainted 
with the Eastern Provinces for no other reason than because they 
did mt really exist during Rig-Vcdic times ^ — a long stretch of 
sea having been in existence in the Miocene Epoch from the 
eastern chores of Sapta-Sindhu up to the coniines of Assam, into 
which the Gauges and the YamunA, after running their short 
courses, poured their waters ; and that the Deccan, having been 
completely cut off and separated from Sapta-Sindhu by the 
RAjputAnA sea and the sea lying between the Central and 
Eastern HiraAlaya and the Vindhya Ranges, it was not at all 
easily accessible to them. The existence of these seas is m 
geological fact, as we shall see later on, which also finds an 
unexpected corroboration in the Rig-Veda itself. Rik 5 in 
Sukta 136 of the Tenth Mandala distinctly mentions the exis- 
tence of the Eastern and the Western Seas : — 

Vdtasydshvo vdyok sakhdtha deveshifomuniky ubhou samudravd 
ksheti yascka purva utdparah^'^ 

This verse, rendered into English, would stand thus : — 

The Muni is the aerial steed, and friend of VAyu, whom 
all the Devas feel an eagerness to behold, and who dwells in 
both the seas — that which is in the east, and that which is 
in the west.’^ 

A word of explanation seems to be necessary here. The 
Muni is the God Keshi (lit. hairy) who is identified with the Sun 
whose rays are like the auburn (golden) liair of a Muni or 
ascetic. The Sun is usually also compared to the horse in the 

Rig X. 136. 5:— ^pRTtSPr: ( 
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Rig-Veda. The bard, therefore, says that the Sun is the aerial 
steed, and friend of VAy 11 (wind), whom all |he Devas feel an 
eagerness to behold, in as much as they are all Gods of light, 
and darkness is against their very nature. This God, Keshi, 
or the Sun, says the poet, dwells botjh in the Eastern and Western 
seas, because as he is seen to rise from the Eastern sea and 
to sink down to rest in the Western. l^bis Eastern sea 

could have been no other than the sea that washed the eastotn 
shores of Sapta-Sindhu, in as much as the Rig-Vedic Aryans did 
not know of the existence of any land to the east of their country. 
It was over this sea that the Ashvins, the twin deities that 
preceded and heralded the Dawn, used to come to Sapta-Sindhu, 
sailing in their boats which they left moored in the harbour on 
the sea-coast (Rig. I. 4*6. 8), and it was from this sea that their 
car turned up (Rig. IV. 43. 5). It was from this sea again 
that the Dawn appeared on the horizon of the eastern sky, 
looking bright and beautiful like a young damsel, after her 
morning ablutions (Rig. V. 80. 5). Further, it was from the 
depth of these waters that the Sun was seen from the shores of 
Sapta-Sindhu to emerge and ascend the sky (Rig. III. 55. 1, 
and X. 136. 5) and this fact is still further conhrmed by the 
following passage : The gods lifted Surya out of the sea 
(Samudra) wherein he lay hidden (Rig- X. 7i, 7). These 
waters were, therefore, rightly regarded as ‘‘ the birth-place of 
the Sun*’ and *Hhe mother of the Ashvins ” who have been 
described as Sindhnmdtatah (Rig. I. 46. 2). The Western sea 
into which the God Keshi sank down to rest was undoubtedly 
an arm of the Arabian sea which, in those days, ran up the 
present lower valley of the Indus along the foot of the Western 
Range, and covered a large portion of the present province of 
Sindh, probably up to Lat, 30® North. Does not this internal 
evidence of the Rig-Veda support the geological evidence, and 
unmistakably prove its hoary antiquity ? • 

There is yet another internal evidence furnished by the 
Rig-Veda to prove its high antiquity. In some mention 
has been made df four different seas with which the ancient 
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Indo-Aryans seemed to have Ijpen familiarily acquainted 
(Rig. IX.»S8.0 and X,47.-2). But Vedic scholars, both European 
and Indian, have passed them by, and not cared to ascertain 
the existence of the four seas mentioned therein, ])robably for 
the simple reason that there is only one sea to the south-west 
of Sapta-Sindhu at the present time, viz,, the Arabian Sea, and 
it is difficult to identify the other three with any modern seas. 
The Bay of Bengal lo the east, and the Indian Ocean to the 
south of India are quite out of the question, as it has been ad- 
mitted that the Rig- Vedic, Aryans did not go beyond the limits of 
Sapta-Sindhu, and were not acquainted with any land east-ward 
or south-ward during Rig- Vedic times. In these circumstances, 
the four seas mentioned in the Rig- Veda, which were navigated 
by Aryan merchants in quest of wealth,^ have jirobably 
been regarded as more mA^hical than real. But geological 
evidence goes to show that there were actualh' three seas on 
the three sides of Sapta-Sindhu, viz., the Eastern, the AVestern, 
and the Southern, and it now only remains for us to identify 
the fourth sea. It must have been sitiiatal somewhere on the 
north, beyond the Himalaya on the confines of the land in- 
habited by the Aryans. And Geology proves that such a sea 
did actually exist in ancient times, stretching from below the 
highlands of modern Turkistan towards Siberia on one side, 
and from the confines of Mongolia to the Black Sea, on the 
other, covering an immense area. This sea disapjieared in com- 
paratively recent geological times, leaving the Black Sea, the 
Sea of Aral, Lake Balkash, and an extensive depression now 
dry and converted into steppes, as its remnants. The Black 
Sea was not at that time connected with the Mediterranean, 
and its western shores formed the Isthmus of Bosphorous linking 
Europe with Asia. On the confines of East Turkistan also 


1 ^ Rig. IX. 33. ^ f?r*s?r: i ii 

Rig. X. 47. 2 ^5^ gifW 
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there was in ancient times another immense Asiatic Mediter- 
ranean Sea of which Lake Labnor is the re|iniant. These are 
stern «‘eologieaJ facts which wil] be dealt with in greater 
details in the next ehai)ter, but which find a startling corro- 
boration in the Ri<^-Veda. Does not this a^ain j)rove its vast 
antiquity ? 

Lastly, the climate and the seasons as ju-evailed in ancient 
Sapta-Sindhu have also under<i^one a complete change in com- 
j)aratively recent times, ]»robably through a change of her 
physical cnvironnu^nts. There is Rig-Vedic and Avestic evidence 
to ))rove that in ancient times a cold climate ])revailed in the 
land for a greater part of the year, which was highly conducive 
to the development of the physical and mental activities of the 
Aryans. The year has been called in the Rig- Veda b\ the names 
of Sharad (autumn) (Rig 06.16) or Heinaitia 

48.8) or Hima (winter. Rig. II. 1.11), probably on account of 
the predominance of the characteristics of a particular season, 
during a greater ])art of the year, in ))articular areas. But the 
very use of the above words to denote a year clearly indicates 
the existence of eithei’ a cold or temperate climate in Sapta- 
Sindhu. The Avesta says that Sapta-Sindhu or Jlajdn lleudn 
possessed a delightfully cold climate in ancient times, which 
was changed into a hot climate by Angni Ma 'nujn^ the Evil one. 
Mr. Medlicott also says : — There are some curious indications 
of a low tem[)erature having prevailed in the Indian area at 
ancient e))oehs.’^ ' In this conjecture he is suppoi4ed by 
Mr. H. F. Blanford who says: — In the early Permian, as in 
the Post- Pliocene agCy a cold climate j)revailed down to low lati- 
tudes, and I am inclined to l>elieve in both hemispheres simul- 
taneously.’^ ' ^ The Enci/clop(edi(( Britannica also says: 

Evidence exists of a former far greater extension of glaciers 
in the Himftlaya, [X)ssibly at the [leriod during which the great 
glacial phenomena of Euroj^e occurred ; but too little is known 

Manual of the Geology of India (Preface, p. xxi). 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Soviet Vol. XXXI, 1875, pp 634^ 
540. 
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to enable us to affirm that this indicates any geneml period of 
cold that affected the Northern hemis{)here «s far south as the 
Himfi,laya, though the facts art* sufficiently striking to suggest 
such a conclusion/’ ^ ® The Post- Pliocene eix)ch being conter- 
minous with the Quarternary Era when man undoubtedly 
flourished on our globe, the designation of tiie year by the word 
Hima or winter in the Rig- Veda clearly points to the prevalence 
of low temperature in that country, and also to the great 
antiquity of the sacred Scripture itself. The present climate 
of the Punjab or Sapta-Sindliu is excessively hot, except during 
the winter months, when the cold becomes intense. We will 
presently see what brought about this change of climate. 

We find evidence in the Rig-Veda of heavy showers of rain 
falling in Sapta-Sindhu during the rainy season which lastod 
for three or four months, covering the sky all the time with a 
thick pall of sombre clouds, behind which the Sun and the 
Dawn remained hidden, making the days look like nights, and 
considerably adding' to the misery and discomfort of men and 
beasts. The rivers were in high flood, and the spill-water 
covered an extensive area. All these characteristics of the rainy 
season have now disappeared from Sapta-Sindhu where the 
rain-fall is scanty and the climate dry. This change is due 
to the disappearance of three out of the four seas round about 
Sapta-Sindhu, and the upheaval of a vast tract of arid desert 
in the south. The immense volumes of watery vapours, which 
were generated in and carried from the seas in ancient times, 
used to be preci})itated as snow over the high and low altitudes 
of the Him&laya, and as showers of rain in the plains. The 
rain-water in the rainy season, and the melting snow in 
summer kept up a j^erennial s«ui)p]y of water in the rivers, and 
the Sarasvati and the Drisadvati which probably took their 
rise from glaciers on the southern sloi)es of the Him&laya in 
ancient times, were mighty streams whose praises have been 
sung in the Rig-Veda. With the disappearance of the ocean 

»» l^ncy. Brit.f Vol. II, p. 68 (Ninth Edition). 
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area, the glaciers also disappeared and the rivers gradually 

dwindled into insignificant and straggling streams. The 
Emyclopmilia Bfitamiica says : An explanation of the decrease 
of Himalayan glaciers is that it was a consequence of the 
diminution of the fall of snow, comequent on the gradual change 
of climate tvhich must have followed a gradual transformation 
of an ocean area into one of dry land. The last-named 

circumstance would also account for the great changes in the 
quantity of rain-fall, and in the flow of the rivers, of which 
there are many indications in Western India, in Persia, and the 
region east of the Caspian.’*^ ^ 

It would thus api^ar that there have been vast changes in 
the land, water and climate of ancient Sapta-Sindhu since the 
Rig-Vedic hymns were composed. Do not these internal 

evidences of the Rig-Veila, supported as they are by the results* 
of modern geological investigations, go to prove its vast 
antiquity, stretching back to time irnmepiorial, in fact, to 
geological epochs ? And are they not as reliable as the 

hieroglyphic writings and inscriptions, and Mesopo- 
tamian brick-tablets, and writings on clay-cylinders ? But it is 
a thousand pities that Vedic scholars and Inddlogists have not 
brought even a tithe of that careful and diligent research to bear 
on the study of ancient Indian history, that has been bestowed 
on the study of Egyj)tian and Meso])otamian history bv 
Egyptologists and Assyriologists, probably through prejudice, 
and a preconceived idea that Indo-Aryau civilisation could not 
be older than the civilisation of the neolithic lake-dwellers of 
Europe, and an omission to study ancient Indian history in the 
light of the results of modern geological investigations. The 
time, however, has come when a fresh study should be commenced 
on these lines, and a re-examination of the already accepted 
theories made, regardless of the conclusions they may lead 
us to. 

I hoi)e, I have been able to demonstrate m this chapter the 
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absolute necessity of studying, with the help of Geology, the 
old distribution of land and water of a country in which a very 
ancient people have lived from time immemorial in order to 
read aright their ancient liistorv. I have also given occasional 
glimpses to my readers, so far as it has been possible for me 
to do in a preliminary chapter, of the hoary antiquity of the 
Rig- Veda, containing as it does unmistakable geological proofs 
of a different distribution of land and water, and the existence 
of a different climate in Sapta-Sindhu in ancient times. These 
geological proofs will bo more closely examined and more 
elaborately disciisseil in the next chaj)ter. 



CHAPTER 11 


GtooloKioal Kvidenee about the Phjrgioal Features of Ancient Si^pte>8mdhn, 
and the First Appearance of Man in India. 

Physical changes, constant though often silent and 
imperceptible, have been going on in our globe. Sometimes in 
the past the changes were extremely violent and sudden, due to 
fearful volcanic action and extensive seismic disturbancea of 
great intensity, resulting in the sudden upheaval or subsidenee 
of vast trkcts of land. But such disturbances and chan{^ 
were more frecpient in verj' ancient than in recent geological 
eiwchs. The upheaval of the Himftlaya had taken place before 
man flourished on our globe. The magnitude and intensity of 
the throes through which Mother Earth passed when giving 
birth to this gigantic child surpass even the keenest and most 
comprehensive human imagination. With the elpvaf^on^ of the' 
Himftlaya was protlueed a deep trou^*''at'^ ^ foot on the 
southern side. How was it produced is a matter of conjecture 
and controversy among geologists, with which we are not here 
wnoemed. Sir Sidney Burrard’s hyiwthrais is that “the 
'(fepreMiaoT^? the trough was produced by * withdrawal of 
material towards the Himftlaya,” and he considers “ the range 
to have been produced by the invasion of the material so with- 
diawn.”** Tlw is the latest explanation of its origin, which is 
more or less accepted. But whatever may be the causes of 
this upheaval and depression, there is no question that a deep 
trough did exist at the foot of the Himftlayan range in ucieat , 
geological times, which was gradually filled up with alluvraiol^ 
Mr. R. D. Oldham says that “the depth of the alluvium 
along the outer edge of the Himftlaya is grmt, amounting to 

^ '' ' ' ' ■ 

*• Memoirs of the OepioRioal Survey of India, Vol. 3CLI1, Part 8 ((MAiuii, 
On the stmoture of the Himftlaya), p. 187. Head alsq; “ On the or^in 
Himftlaya Monntains." Sarvep <|f Mia, Pr«f- -?«!**• 18> Oalontta, IWt. ■ 
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16^00() to 20,000 feet towards the northern J^nndary 
of the alluvial plain/’ As regards the underground 
form of the floor of the trough, it has been found that 
has deepened steadily from south to north at about 
180 feet to the mile, and that this slope is continuous for over 
100 miles from the southern edge, so that in this way we reach 
an estimated depth of over 1 3,000, and probably about 15,000 
feet.” ‘ ® This trough ends up on the east where the Assam 
Range impinges on the Him&laya and terminates on the west 
as the Salt Range of the Punjab is reached. It is a fairly 
symmetrical trough, tanged along the whole of that i)art of the 
Him&laya, which is not complicated by the Junction or contact 
of other ranges,” ‘ ^ It lias been described by Mr. Oldham as 
“ the Gangetic trough,” in as much as “ three quarters of its 
length and more than that projxirtion of its area lie within the 
drainage of the Ganges.*®... There is some reason to suppose 
that a deep trough filled with alluvium similar to that which has 
been dealt with, though smaller in size, runs along the foot 
of the hill ranges of the Western frontiers of India proper, 
which might be called the Indus trough, as that river travers^ 
it from end to end,... But there is no reason to suppose that 
two troughs are connected. Apart from the observations which 
have been dealt with, the outcrops of old rocks in the Chiniot 
and other hills which rise from the alluvium, point to the 
presence of a rock barrier, stretching under the plains of 
the Punjab to the Salt Range, and sep^|||ling the two 
tWDUghy/* ' 

It Vould thus apjjear that a large jiortion at least of the 
Punjab, or Sapta Sindhu as the Vedic bards caHt4 it, was older 
than the alluvial plains now occupying the Gahg^ie and 
the Indus troughs which were undoubtedly }mge stretches of 

lhid,p.m. 

Ibid, p. 66. 

Ibid, p. 96. 

Ibid, p. 98. 
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inland seas at the beginning. I!!?en now, the valley of -the 
Indus 0t the Sindhu is known by the name ff Sindhd 
or the Sindhm ?6a. But this sea, not having been so widi(, hiiig 
and deep as the sea that oecupied the Oangetic trough, th^ period 
of time taken to fill it up with aJluviiim was necessarily shorter, 
though certainly computed by thousands of years, than that 
taken to fill up the Gangetie trough. In other wor^, when 
the Punjab was firm land, bounded on the north by the Kashmir 
valley and the Him&laya and on the west by the Sulaiman 
Kange, with the Indus and its tributaries and the Sarasyati 
flowing thro<|gh the plains into the arm of the Arabian Sea 
Bud the BAjputInA Sea resi)ectively, the (Jangetic trough was 
still an inland sea, stretching from the confines of Sapta- 
Sindhu to those of Assam, which was certainly not so deep at 
that time as it had been at its origin, but yet deep enough 
to be called a sea for several thousand years more, during which 
it was gradually silted up with alluvium. 

Mr. Oklham thus distinguishes the features of the Gangetie 
plains from those of the plains of thjp Punjab : — “ From the 
YamnnA eastwiutls to the junction with the Brahmaputra Valley 
is the great tnuet; of the t 3 ^pical Gangetie alluvium which bears 
ail the characters of a plain of de]X)sit, and across which the 
rivers flow in courses determined by their own action and inter- 
action. In the plain of the Pun jab these features are largely 
absent, and the surface featui'es suggest a much smaller thick- 
ness of alluvia|^eix)sit 4 a sxiggestion which is strengthened by 
the dCeurrence of inliers of older rocks, rising as hills in 
centre of the alluvial plain.”*® 

Mr. Oldham further says elsewhere : “The general facies of 
the fauna (found in the beds of the Salt Range of the Punjab) 
are of Cambrian age and wnsequentlf the aided in India^ whoei^ 
age can be determined with any approach to certainty ”* * The 
Ciumbrian age, it should be remembered, is the first of 
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Ealseozoii^ Era. Ah the beds of the Salt Ran$2:e have been 
proved to belong to that age, the land of Sapta-Sindhu must 
have been in existence from very early times, and is certainly 
eljier than the northern Himalaya which probably was elevated 
at the end of the Palseozoie or the l)eginning of the Mesozoic 
Era, as is evidenced by its Carboniferous and Triassic forma- 
tions.*^ The ancient age of the Punjab will be further provetl by 
the following extracts from the hnperitil Gazetteer of India : * ^ 
“ The datum line in stratigraphy is the base of the Cambrian 
system, the so-called OlenAius zone, characterised in various 
parts of the world by remains of this genus, or its near relations 
belonging to the extinct order of Crustacea known as Trilobites, 
Below this line, there are many thousand feet of strata without 
determinable fossil remains, and generally quite unfossiliferous ; 
above it are [)iled the great fossil-bearing systems preserving the 
records of evolution among animals and |)lants through the 
Palaeozoic, Mesozoic and Cainozoic eras to the present day. 

“ Fortunately, in India, we hav)e a trace of thn datum nne 
preserved in the Salt Range of the Vunjah^ where, although the 
Trilobites preserved are not exactly like the well-known (JleneUns^ 
there are forms which must have been close relations of it, and 
we can safely assume that these be<ls are equivalent to the lower 
Cambrian of the European scaled 

It is thus clear that the Punjab or Sapta-Sindhu is the oldest 
life-producing region in the whole of the Indian continent ; alid 
it is equally certain that here the evolution among animals 
continued uninterruptedly, until man was evolved or created, and 
appeared on the scene. The following extracts from the 
Encydopmdia Britanniea will be found interesting in this 
connection : It is within the sub-Himftlayan range that the 

famous Si w&lik beds occur, long since known for their vast 
stores of extinct mammalia. Of about the same age are the 

** H. F. Blaniord in the Qiairterly Journal of the Geological Vol. 

XXXI, 1876, pp. 62441. 
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Manchhftr beds of Sind, which also contain a rich mammalian 
fauna. . . The higher Siwftlik betls are considered bv Mr. W. F. 
Blanford to be Wiocene. . . . 1’he Manchhar and SiwAlik beds 
are chiefly rif fresh-water origin.*^^® 

The same work further says : In Eocene times, the sea 

(occupying the (langetic trough) spread up to the PunjaJbj 
but that («.<?., the sea) too was land in Miocene tiraes.’^*^ This 
sea, as we have already seen, was simultaneously produced with 
the elevation of the Himalayan Range at the end of the 
Palseozoic Era, and was at places as much as three miles deep. 
It lasted through the whole of the Mesozoic Era u[) to the 
Miocene and f)ossibly the Pliocene ej)och of the Cainozoic Era, 
before it became alluvial land. As we find mention of this sea 
in the Rig-V'^eda, the latter must be held to be as old as the 
Miocene or the Pliocene e|MX*h whose age is to be com jm ted by 
some hundreds of thousands, if not millions of years. This, at 
first sight, would seem to be extremely incrwlible. But it may 
be mentioned here in |)assing that the Indo- Aryans believe the 
Big- Veda to be as ohl as the creation of man, in other words, 
to have emanated from Brahmft, the Creator himself, and is 
regarded as Apaurusieya^ /.e., not ascribable to any human agency, 
though the KishfH or se(*rs might have clothed the revealed 
truths and eternal verities in languages of their own, from tinie 
to time. This, beit^ft of all exaggemtions, would mean that 
the Rig-Veda has existed fi*om time immemorial. To this belief 
of the Indo-Aryans, however al)sunl it might seem, the results 
of geological investigations, as quoted above, undoubtedly lend 
some strong colour. It may also f)e stated here that the 
ancient Aryans did not believe, like Darwin, in the evolution 
of man from anthrojKJul aj)es ; but they believed, like Agaissiz^ 
of the Creationist school, that man was created independently 
as such. As Agassiz says, there is a manifest progress in the 
succession of beings on the surface of the ead|3. This progress 


»» IffiwJv. Brie. Vol. XU, p. 735 (Ninth B^on). 
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consists in an increasing similarit}^ of the living fauna, and, 
among the vertebrates especially, in their tncreaising resemblance 
to man. . . But this connection is not the consequence. of a 
direi^f^ lineage between the faunas of different ages. There is 
ndtipig like parental descent connecting them. The fishes of 
the l^alffiozoic age are in no res|>ect the ancest<^ of the reptiles 
of the Secondary age, nor does man descend fmm the mammals 
which preceded him in the lertiary age. ITie link by which 
they are connected is of a higher and immaierial nature / and 
their e<»nnection is to be sought in the view of the Creator 
Himself, whose aim in forming the earth in allowing it *to 
undergo the successive changes which geology has pointed out, 
and in creating successively all the different tyj>es of animals 
which have passed away, w'as to introduce man uj)on the 
surface of our globe. Man is the end towanls which all the 
animal creation has tended from the first api)earance of the 
Palaeozoic fishes.’**^ This exactly represents the view of man 
apjjearance on the globe held by the ancient Indo- Aryans also, 
of which we shall have occasion to write hereafter. 

Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that the Indo- 
Aryans lived and flourished as a civilised peo[)le in the 
or Pliocene eiK)ch. But did man, it may be asked, appear on 
the globe in these e|x>chs ? The answer to this query wmiU be 
in the affirmative, though anthropologists and arcbiBologtsts are 
loath to admit the fact and would fain assign to man a place 
in the Quaternarv Era. As the Knegdopredia Jiritannica 
says: “The first ap[)earance of man, though comparatively 
recent, is ix)sitively so remote that an estimate between twenty 
and a hundred thousand years may fairly be taken as a 
minimum.”®® This may be the minimum of the cautious 
scientist, but the maximum remains undetermined. There is, 
however, geological and archaaolqgical evidence to prove the 
existence of Pliocene man in the Indian Peninsula. In the river 

** FrimcipUe of Zoology^ pp. 206.206. 
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gravels of the Nfttmada and the Godavari have been discovered 
remains of holt^ .implements, which psove the Pliocene 
man.^^ Messr^ l^edlioott and filanford say that valley 

gravels of the Indian Peninsula, and es[>ecially some fossiliferoiis 
beds in the Narmada valley, contain a few Siwftlik mammalia 
associated with spocies more nearly allied to those now living ” ; 
and they further observe that there is marked resemblance 
between the SiwAlik fauna and that of the European 
Miocene/'**' It may, therefore, be surmised that man also 
existed in the Miocene, or at any rate in the Pliocene epochs 
both in EurOi)e, and India with sf^ecies of mammalia allied to 
tho!=^ now ' living. This surmise has received a strong con- 
hrmation by the actual discovery of relies of the Miocene mkn 
in Further India. Mr. Edward Clocld says : “ Quite lately there 
have been discovered in an upj^er Miocene deix>sit in Further India, 
some cli|)ped flint flakes of undoubted human workmanship.'^^ t 
Thus, if man is proved to have existed in the Miocene Epoch 
in the Indian Peninsula and farther India (both of which 
were connected by laud in that period, as we shall see later on), 
it is equally oertain that be also existed in the same epoch in 
Sapta-Sindbu which has been proved by get>logt8ts to be the 
life-producing region in India^ and in which, therefore, the 
evolution of animals, and the appearance of man must have 
been far earlier. If the Indo* Aryans were autochthones in 
Sapta-Sindhu, they must also have passed through the eolithic, 
the palaeolithic and the neoi thic stages of their development, 
though, ill the Rig^Veda, we do not find any mention of stone 
weapons, as the Rig-Yedic Aryans had long ago passed through 
those stages and were well acquainted with the use of iron, from 
which weapons and implements were made* . The mortar and 

the student^' Lyell, sdited by J, W. Jadd, pp. «80. 237 and 451 (W. 
189C). i 
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pestle which probably were made of stone, as also of wood, the 
flat stone slab and he round stone hammer, used for the purpose 
of crushing and pounding hard substances {DnsaUUpald)^ all 
of were requisitioned at the time of the Soma sacrifice, 

and the horn-tipped arrow-head mentioned in the Rig-Veda 
(VI. 75. 11) might however be some of the relics of the early 
stages of civilisation through which the ancient Aryans had 
passed. They seem to liave been a highly gifted people, endow- 
ed with a superior genius which enabled them to effect their 
material, moral and spiritual evolution more rapidly than their 
contemporaries in Southern India, some of whom are still in the 
same savage condition of the Stone Age as they were in, hundreds 
of thousands of yeai*s ago. Writing about them Mr. Zenaide 
A. Ragozin observes: ‘‘We seem to listen to the grotesque 
fancies of a dream, wild even for a dream, when we are told of 
people who live, or at least huddle together for bheltei in kennel 
huts, six feet by eight, wear no clothes but bunches of leaves 
fastened to a string of beads that encircles the waist, and use 
flint weapons, not having even words for any metals in their 
language, thus affording us a startling glimpse of the Stone 
Age, a survival not even of the highest type of that Age’s civilisa- 
tion.”^**^ Thus il would appear that while palaeolithic men, 
belonging to the Dra vidian and the Kolariau races, roamed as 
savages in the liills and forests of 'outhern Ind a, the ancient 
Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu, completely cut off from them by 
seas, develo|)ed a high staU* of civilisation, obliterating all relics 
of the primitive stages of their progress. 

A word about the approximate age in which paheolitbic man 
first made his appearance in India will not be quite out of place 
here. It is surmised bv some western scholars that the Pakeo- 
lithic Age fiourished in Europe about one million and a half 
years ago. The same antiquity is ascribe>d to the same Age in 
India also, though Mr. J. Coggin Brown has expressed with 
some caution his opinion that ** it is not safe in the present stage 


** Vedie indUtf p, 299. Bead also CWp. VI (in/m). 
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of knowledge to argue that the clipped implements of Bengal 
are of such a high aatiqnity (as those of Bnrope), though it is 
witliin the boutids of possibility that they maybe.”^^ We may, 
therefore, pot down the antiquity of man in India to be at all 
events a million of years, if not a mfiilion and a half. 

Let us now turn back from this long digression to the other 
geological evidences proving the antiquity of Sapta«Sindfau. 
The existence of the RAjput&nd Sea to the south of this region 
down to the end of the Tertiary ej^och has already been referred 
to. The large admixture of salt in the sandy soil of the deserts 
of ll&jputAnft.. the salt beds from which even now an abundant 
supply is drawn, and the existence of the Sambhar and other 
lakes whose waters still retain much of the salinity of the sea, 
ail point to the extension of the Ai*abian Sea up to the confines 
of Sapta-Sindhu on the one hand, and of the Aravalli Hills on 
the other. It is further certain that the* Arabian Sea also sent 
u]) an arm towards the Indus trough and covered a large part 
of the province of Sindh, which is now occnpied by desert and 
the lower course of the Indi^. 

As regaixls the eitistence of a sea in the northern direction of 
Sapta-Sindhu beyond the HiraAlaya, the following geological 
evidence collected from the Enc^clopadia BrUannka is adduced 
here : 

There can be no reasonable doubt (1) that the area of the 
Caspian must have formerly been much more extensive than at 
present ; (2) and that it must at some time have had free com* 
munication with the Ocean, It was long since pointed out by 
Pallas that the presence of salt lakes, dry saline deposits, and 
sea-shells of the same species as those now inhabiting the 
Caspian, over a very large extent of the steppes to the east, 
north and west of the present basin, can only be aecountedL for 

ip., Saimerjea^B o/ Bengal (in Bengali), l?nl. I, p, 6 (foot-note), 

First Bditlon. 

Mr. BlttiiftMrjd, however, is of opiniou that the appearisioe of mati in ttidla' 
was far earlier than in Europe. Ktde lournal of the Aaiitio Society of Besfal, 
pp^ 144446 (lS6t)r. . 
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OD such a hypothesis, and he traced out what may probably be 
regarded as a northern shore-line, along the base of the Mon- 
godjar Hills. Further, the fauna of the (/aspian corresponds 
so reruarkably with that of the Black Sea on the one side, and 
with that of the Sea of Aral on the other, that it can scarcely 
be doubted that they were formerly in free communication with 
one another, and the line of this communication can be pretty 
certainly traced out by the peculiar lowness of the level. Thus 
between the Caspian and the Black Sea, or rather the Sea of 
Azoff, it would have lain across the low-lying portion of the 
steppe which is at present a receptacle for the drainage of the 
surrounding area, forming the long and shallpw Lake Manytsch. 
And between the Caspian and the Ami Sea, it probably followed 
both the northern and the southern borders of Ust-Urt, which 
would thus form an isolated platform. If the elevation of 
level were sufficiently great to mise the water of Lake Aral to 
the height which it had in former times (as is shown by various 
clearly discernible landmarks), it would have overflowed a large 
area to the south also, and of this again, some parts of the 
coast-line are traceable. A very slight elevation would bring it 
into communication with the Arctic 

The writer then goes on ; ‘'There is much to 8Up}X)rt this 
view not only iti the writings of ancient geographers and in 
the incidental notices which have been gleaned from the records 
of early travel, but also in the physical relation of the three 

basins, now forming separate seas It is a fact of no little 

interest that the existence of a communication between 
the Aralo-Caspian basin and the Northern Ocean was most 
distinctly affirmed by Strabo and other ancient geographers/** ® ' 

“ Now as there is stron g reason to susj^ect, from the evi- 
donee of recent volcanic change in that locality, that the 
opening of the Bosphorous took place within a period which 
geologically speaking was very recent, it does i|ot at all seem 


»» Ency. Brit, Vol. V, pp. 179-180 (Ninth jBkiitioii). 
Ibid, p. 180. 
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improbable that this event (which some writers identify with 
the deluge of Deacaiion) was the commencemaat of a series of 
changes by which the * Asiatic Mediterranean ’ came to be 
divided into three separate basins which now constitute its 
^ survivals/ 

The writer means to say that the level of the European 
Mediterranean Sea having been lower than that of the Asiatic 
Mediterranean, the opening of the Bosphorous caused the 
water of the latter to be drained off into the former, until both 
attained the same level. This draining off of the water from 
the Asiatic ^ ^^iterranean left its shallow portions dry, and 
converted the sea into isolated lakes, and its dry basins into 
extensive steppes. The Utiter then arrives at the follouang 
conclusion : ** Thus it wcjnld appear that the condition of the 
Aralo-Caspian area mu|rt have undergone very considerable 
alterations within the hutoric The same writer 

elsewhere says : The saltness, not only of the water of the 
Caspian and Aral Seas, but of that of the numerous lakes still 
remaining in the most depressed spots formerly covered by the 
Asiatic Mediterranean, together with the large admixture of 
salt in the sand that covers what is now its dried-up bed, can 
only be accounted for on the 6upi>osition that this Asiatic Medi- 
terranean wm itself a * survival ^ of (he e,* tension of the oceanic 
area properly retaining not only much of its salinity^ 

but a portion of its characteristic fauna. And this conclusion 
derives confirmation from the fact (ascertained by the researches 
of the Russian naturalist Bogdanoff) that the polar fauna may 
be traced through the succession of salt lakes lying to the 
north of the Aral Sea, and that its proportion increases as we 
approach the Polar Ocean.’’ 

Prom the above exceri)t8, it is clear (a) that at an early . 
geological epoch, a large sea connected with the Arctic QemnI 
had existed in Cential Asia ; (b) that at a later period, this 

Ibid, p» 180. 

»» Ibid, p. 181. 

»» Ibid, p. 180. 
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ms converted into an inland sea, c<nr{eriii| large area of 
Central Asia, and extending as far west as the Black Sea, and 
it continued to exist as an Asiatic Mediten*anean down to the 
dawn of historical times ; and (<?) that a volcanic action having 
opened up the Bosphoix)us, and joined the Asiatic with the 
European Mediterranean, a vast quantity of water of the for- 
mer was drained off into the latter, leaving the shallow parts 
of the former dry, and the deeper parts as diseonnected and 
isolated lakes. Thus, the existence of a large sea to the north- 
west of Sapta-Sindhu and of the region inhabited by branches 
of the ancient Aryans is an undoubted geological fact, and 
proves the hoary antiquity of the land and the Rig-Veda. 

That this Asiatic Mediterranean extended as far south-east 
as Tiirkistan will appear from the following extracts : 

Representatives of all the Tertiary formations are met 
with in Turkistan ; but while in the highlands the strata are 
coastrdejwsits, they assume an open-sea character in the low 
lands, and their rich fossil fauna furnishes evidence of the 
gradual shallowing of that sea, until at last, after the Sarma- 
thian period, it became a closed Mediterranean. During the 
Post-Pliocene period, the sea broke up into several parts united 
by narrow straits. The connexion of Lake Balkash with the 
Sea of Aral can hardly be doubted ; but this portion of the 
great sea was the first to be divided. While the Sea of Aral 
remained in connexion with the Caspian, the desiccation of the 
Lake Balkash basin, and its break-up into smaller separate 
basins were already going on. The Quateniary Epoch is 
represented in vast morainic deposits in the valley of the I’ianf 

shan In the low lands, the Aral-Caspian deposits which it 

IB difficult to separate sharply from the later Tertiary, cover 
the whole area. They contain shells of molluscs now inhabiting 
the Se^ of Aral and in their petrographical features are exact- 
ly like .those of the lower Volga. The limits Post- 

Pliocene Aral-Gaspian ‘^ea have not yet been ftilhp ^ ced. *It 
extended some 200 miles north, and more than east of 

the present Ami shores. A narrow^ strait ooiineoli§d it with 
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Laka BalkawA. 1?he Ust-Urt Plateau and the Mu^jat 
(Mongodjar) mountaina prevented it from^apreading noith- 
westward, and a narrow channel eonneoted it along the Uaboi 
with the Caspian^ which sent a broad gulf to the ea^, spread 
np to the Volga, and was connected by the Manyteeh with the 
Black Sea basin. Great interest, geological and historical, 
thus attaches to the recent changes undergone by the basin.’^^^ 
As regards Eastern Turkistan, the following extracts will 
be found interesting in connection with the existence of another 
large sea in Central Asia : 

Lob-nor now consists of two basins, but the largest of 
them, although it has an area four times as large as that of 
the Lake of Geneva, can hardly be called a lake, since its 
greatest depth is less than £0 feet, while reeds rise £0 feet 
above the thin film of water, and extend far beyond its shores. 
In fact, the whole of the region, notwithstanding its consider* 
able altitude above the ocean, has but recently emerged from 
under water. During the later portion of the Tertiary period, 
it was covered with one immense Mediterranean sea, and even 
during the Post-Pliocene i>eriod, was occupied by a lake... The 
desiccation of East Turkistan must have gone on, within 
historical time, at a much more rapid rate than geologists seem 
prejiared to admit.’^^ ‘ 

The existence of vast inland seas in Central Asia down to 
recent geological times is thus undoubted. The question now is 
whether the region, inhabited by the ancient Aryans, extended 
as far as East Turkistan, close to the confines of the Central 
Asian seas. On this question, the following observations made 
by Lassen will throw some light ; — 

‘^It appears very probable that at the dawn of history, Eaci 
Turkistan was inhabited by an Aryan population, the ancestors 
of the present Slavonic and Teutonic races, anf that a civiltsa* 
tion, not l^tferior to that of Bactriana, had «l«eady developed 

I — I 

-if Jlbcy. Bri^ Vol. XXm, p. 684 (Ninth 

'♦‘»W,p.688, 
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at that , time in tte legion of the Tarim.” Whether these 
Aryan people were the ancestors of the Slavonic and the 
Teutonic races is quite another matter with which we are not 
here concerned. All that we need note here is that a scholar 
like Lassen holds that at the dawn of history, East Turkistan 
was inhabited by an Aryan population. 

I shall not, therefore, be wrong, if I conclude that the 
region inhabited by the ancient Aryans extended as far north 
as Bactriana and Eastern Turkistan in recent geological 
times that saw the early dawn of history. 

From an examination and discussion of the above geological 
evidences is clearly proved the existence of the four seas, 
mentioned in the Rig-Veda, round about the region, inhabited 
by the ancient Aryans, which included Sapta-Sindhu on the 
south, Bactriana and Eastern Turkistan on the north, Gftndhilra 
on the west, and the up[jer valleys of the Ganges and the 
VanlunA on the east. The age of the Rig- Veda, therefore, 
must be as old as the existence of these four seas in ancient 
times. 


* JiaSBeu’s Indische ilterthmn$*Kuinda, 



CHAPTER III 


Eig-Vedic evidence supporting the Geological evidence and proving the vaft 

Antiquity of Sapta-Sindhu. 

It is a pity that well-known Western Sanskrit scholars have 
sometimes studied the Rig- Veda in a most sujperficial and 
perfunctory manner, and drawn conclusions which are not at 
all warranted by the evidences found in the sacred Scripture. 
For instance, Professor A. A. Macdonel) in his History of 
Sanskrit Lileratme has observed that the Indo-Aryans were 
not directly familiar with the ocean. I will quote his very 
words below : — 

The southward migration of the Aryan invaders does not 
api)ear to have extended at the time when the hymns of the 
Rig^Feda were composed, much beyond the point where the, 
united waters of the Punjab flow into the Indus. The ocean 
tras probably known only from hearsay ^ for no mention is made 
of the numerous mouths of the Indus, and fishing, one of the 
main occupations on the banks of the Low^er Indus at the 
present day, is quite ignored. The word for fish {matsya) indeed 
only occurs once, though various kinds of animals, birds, and 
insects are so frequently mentioned. This accords with the 
character of the rivers of the Punjab and Eastern Kabiilistan, 
which are [>oor in fish, while it contrasts with the intimate 
knowledge of fishing betrayed by the Yajur-Veda^ which was 
composed when the Aryans bad spread much farther to the 
east, and doubtless also to the south. The word which later 
is the regular name for ^Oeean’ {Sam-ndra) seems therefore, in 
agreement with the etymological sense (^collection of waters^), to 
mean in the Rig-Feda only the lower course of the Indus, 
which, after receiving the waters of the Punjab, is so wide that 
a boat in mid-stream is invisible from the bank. It has been 
noted in recent times that the natives in this region speak qf 
the river as the *Sea of Sindhu’ and indeed the word Sindhu 
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(riyer) in several jms^sages of the Rig^Feda bos praeticiilly the 
Mose of the ^sea/ Metaphors such as would be used by a 
people familiar with the ocean are lacking in the Rig^Veda.' 
AJl references to navigation point only to the crossing of rivei*s 
in boat8> impelled by oars, the main object being to reach the 
other bank {para). This action suggested a favourite figure, 
which remained familiar throughout Sanskrit Literature. Thus 
one of the poets of the Rig- Veda invokes Agni with the words 
^ Take us across all woes and dangers as across the river 
(Sindhu) in a boat^ ; and in the later Sanskrit Literature one 
who has accomplished his purpose or mastered his subject is 
veiy frequently described as ‘ having crossed the farther shore ’ 
{pdraga). The Jtharva-Feda^ on the other hand, contains 
some passages showing that its composers were acquainted with 
the ocean.” 

I must candidly confess here that I was never more sur- 
prised in my life than when I first read the above paragraph. 
For, 1 have come across innumerable passages in the Rig-Veda, 
in which the word Samndra^ meaning the Sea, occurs. Professor 
Macdonell contends, from the so-called etymological meaning 
of the word Samudra (collection of waters), that the lower 
course of the Indus, united by its several tributaries, was 
denoted by that name ; but if that were so, what would be the 
meaning of the “Eastern and the Western Samudras,” in b(^b 
of which the deity named Keshi, or the Sun, used to dwell ? 
(Rig. X. 336.5). If the Indus be identified with the fFesiern 
Samndra^ what was the Purva Samndm ? There was ho large 
river like the Indus in the eastern part of the Punjab ; and the 
Sarasvati, and the Ganges and the Yamunft in tbeir^h^per 
courses near Sapta^Sindhu, were only small streams ih oom-^ 
parison with the Indus. What would again be the leaning of 
four Samudras’'^ mentioned in Rig. IX. 83.fi an4 Rig* X* 
47. 2 ? The Sindhus (or rivers) were enumerated as in 

S0n4rit Merature, pp. 14^444 g* W. is also 

^ ifae same opinion. Vide Appendix to this Chapter. 
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the Big-V-e^ and not four ; and “ the £dar Samadrat^’^;i( they 
were etmply rtvere, woald be quite m^ninjlless. The distinc- 
tion between the words SindAtt and Samudra has been moet 
clearly drawn in Big. VIIL 6.4 (Samudrdyem SindkavdhYf 
where it has been said that all mankind bow before Indrn 
throngb fear, as the Sindkm i.e. the rivers, (or -the mouths of 
the Indus, if you please), do their obeimnoe to the Samudra 
i.e. the Ocean ; as also in Rig. VIII. 92, 22, Where it has been 
said that all offerings of Soma reach Indra, just as all the ^udAtu 
enter into the Samudra. The word Sindhti has also been used 
in the Rig-Veda to denote the sea, as, for instance, when the 
Alvins have been called SiudAu-mdtarah (Rig. 1.46.2), 'sons 
whose taoiber is Sindhu^ or the Ocean, because they, being the 
preOnrsors of the Dawn*, were seen to come out, as it were, 
from the womb of the Eastern Sea. Here Sindhu cannot mean 
"the Indus” because the A 9 vins do not rise from the westoti 
horizon ; nor does it mean “river,” because there was no river 
of wide expanse like the Indus in the east, from whose bosom 
they might be said to rise. But it is just possible that the 
idea of the sea was first obtained by the ancient Aryans of the 
Tertiary Epoofa from the sea that occupied the Indus trough, 
which wie called Sindhu, and that afterwards when that sea 
was'^iled up with alluvium, and tire present river Sindhu 
hocupted its place, it was called by the old name, and the term 
SindAu came to denote a river as well as a sCa. To avoid tbit 
cohfurion,, however, thh word Samudra was probably afterwardi 
coinied to mean the oeean. But the etymological meaning 
the word ijs not “a collection of waters” but a vast exparWh of 
watfr that w^ and floods the dry land by* the rising ahd 
sweHtugiitides, And this is the chief charaetenstm feature of ah 
obeaci or -sea. It is in this sense that the word is used in the 
verse in wlubh the river Sarasvati has been described to flow 
fnhh the raotuatfuns into the sea (Santuma), meaning 
^ — j»_ 

» mi. THl a, a r wmw w t^ Wl ftiwww: gsreti figtAf AfenMi ) 

'' , 
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RAjputlhH Sea ; as also in the verse where all rivers 
lure said to be flowing into the Samudra, The sea or Samudfa 
was supposed by the ancient Aryans not only to extend over the 
earthy but also over the vast expanse of the sky in the form 
of watery vapours, from which water descended on the earth in 
torrents of rain. (Rig. X. 98.12 ; also X. 53.9). This gives us 
a pretty good idea that the Aryans formed of the wide extent 
of the ocean, which was certainly larger than the width of the 
largest river in Sapta-Sindhu. The unfathomable depth of the 
sea was also used as a simile to denote the magnitude of one’s 
greatness (Rig- VII. 33.8). As regards fishing, * there is a 
whole Sukta (VIII. 67) that describes the plaiqtive prayer of 
fishes, caught in a net. It might be a figurative description 
of the pitiful cry of men caught in the meshes of sin and world- 
liness. But such a figure of siieech would never have been 
if fishing with nets was not a familiar scene in ancient Sapta^ 
Sindhu. Fish is also mentioned in Rig. X. 68.8. ProtoipKSr 
MacdonelPs assumption, therefore, tliat the ancient Allans Wefre 
not directly acquainted with the ocean is simply gratoitouf 
and not warranted by evideuce. The very numerons mentiofi of 
the word Samudra in the Rig-Veda quite accords with their per- 
fect knowledge of the four seas that surrounded the land of 
Sapta-Sindhu. That the Aryans navigated the seas and were 
acquainted with the art of navigation would app^r from the 
fact that tliey had sea-going vessels, propelled by one 
hundred oars (Rig. I. 116.6), and also fumi|bed With 
wings, Len, sails (Rig. X. 143.5). The dimension of 
a viseel that is propelled by one hundred paars #^}d 
be very much larger than that of an ordioa^ 
intended and used for crossing the Ii^us 
the time ^ of its highest flood. The Af vins are ebiiA 
hawe rescued Bhujyu who was shipwrecked in the seai 
brought him to the shore in their bundrdi-oarq^ b^t litopr 
voyaging for md nighU. (Rig* ‘fbiisia 

{Samudra) has been described as without ^ willmdl 

any land or sbdres, aiid without any obje(^ 
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for pk>t|K>tion.* It was, in fact, a shureleas and limitlesa ooeui, 
wit^ nothing bht water and water on every eidf. Islands {Bvipm) 
have also been mentioned in the Rig-Veda (1. 1 69. 3). The Aryan 
merchants used to "plough” the seas with their vessels in quest of 
wealth (Rig- 1- 46.2), and they offered prayers to the Ocean before 
undertaking a voyage (Rig- IV. 44.6). Merchants possessed 
fleets of merchantmen which they sent across the s^ for the 
purposes of trade. (Rig. 1. 48.8). It is said that Bhujyu, at 
the direction of his father, King Tugra, organized an expedition 
to punish some recalcitrant islanders, and it was during this 
voyage t^ - ^ was shipwrecked and rescued by the A^vips. 
{^8ttgana)f~ Indraris said to have crossed the ocean and brought 
back to^the ijbDres qf Sapta-Sindbn Yadu and Turbo 9 who had, 
left their country aJN lived on the farther shores of the ocean, as 
nntanointed kings, probably in a new colony of their own. (Rig. 
VI. 12U.1{t and^ IV. 30.17). They were thus rescued from 
barbarism |n^o which they had probably been relapsing, cut off 
as they were from their own kith and kin by the intervening 
sea (Rig. I. 54.6), Vasisthais said to have made a sea-voyage 
with Vard^ and he himself has described how the voyage was 
enjoyed, and the vessel rocked and rolled over the waves. (Rig. 
(VII. 88.8). Varuna was the lord of the ocean, living below the 
waters (Rig. VIl. 49.4), in a palace with a tbonsandi doom or 
sntranoei (1^. VIL 88.5) which probdMy^mean* the tboiw ^ nd 
riverd that fill into, it. He is said to have stretched |iie 
(Rig. VIL 87.6), , and iaopja ikt rofUett or 

which chillis were liavigated. (Rig; I.:«5.7). A^yainisi* was^ 
identifira : triUi the wide ocean below, so he was also idsn^edi 
with the e:^)mded sky of the night, with his thousand eyea 

. 1 — rr '"V; -; 

* 1%e veTie (Big. 1, 116.6) is as follows:— , , , , 

nnrtwfifstvRf B ^ 

.n>S Itbarat tcfiiiidttiOii cS tbe above verse is as follow! : — 

**'This espidil 3 ^ achieved, Afvins, in tbe ooean where there is' 
to give eoppoiitMSKlt^^ to rest apoo, imthlng to cUagito ; that 
8b^a,,^»|^4s a |||^|Aw4<oai«d ihlRto h fatheris bswe.** 
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g^Utieriiig and fiprkling in the darkness in the shl^- ol ■ tlie 
stars.' Fnhn the above references, it would be .fidte clear to our 
readers that the' ocean was an object familiar 4b the Rig>Yedie 
Aryans, and this is quite consistent, as I bare said, wi^ tbtl 
existence of the four seas round about ancient 8apta>Sindbu; 
Do not the above evidences thoroughly contradict Professor 
Macdonell’s assumption that the ancient Aryans knew the ocean 
only fnhn' hearsay and had no direct knowledge of it ? This is a 
ghwing instance and proof positive of the way in which witttig 
judgments are sometimes formed through bias and preconceived 
ideas,'^ 

Besides the mention of the four seas, there are many other 
evidences in the Kig-Veda to prove the antiquity of the Aryans 
of Sapta>Sindhu. That they regarded the land as their ori^ij^ 
home Would appear from the fact that the region betwwii itbe 
Sarasvati and the Sindhu (the Indus' was (silled the God; 
fashioned region, or source of life and prodtictioni^ '“(BbwnWiftf 
The descriptive phrase occurs in Rig,J(Iij 88.4,' where 
the two rivers Bipar and the ^utudri (the Beae Isnd the Sutlej) 
have been made to say that, swollen mth water, they afe ad* 
vancing towards the “ God-fasbioned region, This sentiment 


® 111' this counection, it will not be out of place to mention hese Proleesof 
Wilfion’j Tiews on the stibject : “ They (the Big-Vedio Arynne) a man* 

time and mercantile people Not only are the tSaiiPtcMi-^atiiillfur with the 

ocean and its phenomena, bat we have mercbantsijdj^ribed a« preieliig 
eaimestiy on board ship for the sake of gain, and wITOnS a 
against ,a foreign island or continent (dHpa) frustrated 
(Wilson’s Translation of the Rig-Veda. Intro ! p, xli, BecondSd* 

« Toni here means gnha or abode (vide Yaska’s lit, 4). 4|ao 

means “ water,” and Devahrita Toni may mean ** water madelby 
other words, ” the ocean,” Bat the meaning that the tiveri are a^Va^jpiii^ ^ 
towards the “ God-mode home or region ” df the Arfgm aedins 
pria^; Jis it is supported by Mana who describeg the oidginal Ikottie ^ 
Aryans as ** Bevamrmita ” or God-fashioned reglfm. All ^1604 httve 
been made by God^,^but the region specially itiade fdr the jfeo }d liaa 

been deimribed as BemhrikL Toni or Dsrqmfmita De( 4 » . " 

^Big.iri3a.4;- . > ; . 
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abont tW MoveidiieMi ol Ibe ragrion wae hi » ktw edMwd bjr 
Maw in hii eeielmtej in wfaieh tie region between 

the Sameiratt at%l the Driabadtaii has been deeeribed aa the ^'Ood- 
fashioned oobntl'y {thmnirmUa Dega).^ fortber^ in Rig* II; 
41.16^ the Saraevati has been described as the beat of iiiotbera» 
the best of rivers, and the best of goddesses/’^ and in Rik 17 of 
the same Sukta, this sacred river has been^described to be the 
support of all (life), which probably means that all animals #efe 
evolved in the region of the Sarasvati. ' ^ This certainly aecotda 
with the geological fact that the Punjab was the most ancient 
life-producihg^regioa in India. It will be in the recollection of 
onr readers, that in the famous Siw&Iik beds within the sab* 
Him&lajran range have been found the vast stores of 6:i(tinct 
mammalia, and it is significant that the Sarasvati has its 
source in'iifae .HimA,laya in that region. The Rig-Vedic Aryans 
must have been aware of the existence of these vast stores of 
extinct mammalia to justify them in saying that the Sarasvati 
was the source and support of all life. 

Another evidence (though of a negative kind) of the anti- 
quity of the Rig-Yeda and of the Indo*Aryans is the to^l 
absenoe of any mention in it of the great Deluge which is 
referred to in the Aiharvst^Veda and related in the ^tapatlia 
'BfdhmanOt and later Sanskrit Literature, such as the Mabft* 
bb&mta and the Purftnas. The Deluge is also mentioned in the 
Gilgamesh Rpic of Babylonia, in another Babylonian^ aeooubt of 
it left by Berossus, in the ancient flood-legend of Egypt with 
which the name of Tern, the father of human beings ’’ is 
associated, in the classical accounts of Ghreeee, and lastly in tiie 
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Biblical account of the Great Flood from which Noah saved 
himself along with the seeds of all floras and faunas. ’ Whether 
all these different accounts refer and point to the one and the 
same event, it is very diflScult to ascertain ; but there can be no 
doubt that the occurrence was a real event, at any rate, in India. 
Whatever may have been the time of its happening, one thing 
stands out clear and ceiiain, that the Deluge as mentioned in the 
^atapatha Brdhmmia occurred long after the hymns of the 
Rig- Veda Samhita had been composed ; for if it had happened 
before or during the period of their comjwsition, there was 
every likelihood of its being mentioned or referred to some- 
where in the Rig- Veda, The accounts of the flood as found in 
the (^atapatha Brahmanay and in the Babylonian story of 
Berossus and the Gilgamesh Epic differ in one material aspect, 
which is woith mentioning here. While Manuks Flood seems 
to.have been caused by the swelling of the sea situated to the 
south of the land in which he lived, and carrial his ship 
norihward to the Northern Mountain {OUara 6Vn), meaning 
of course the Himalaya, the Babylonian account of Berossus 
speaks of deluge of rain'^ wdiich continued for '‘three days,” 
and the Epic of Gilgamesh also mentions of “heavy rains” 
pouring down from “black clouds,” which made the earth look 
like the sea. The Biblical account of the flood similarly men« 
tions that it was caused by heavy downpourings for ^^forty days 
and forty nights” (Genesis, VIL U). The Indian FM, not 
^ having been caused by heavy rainfall, mast therefore have 
I been caused by violent volcanic action which seems to have 
some connection with the disappearance of the BAjputftn& Sea, 
situated to the south of Sapta-Sindhu. The bed of this sea 
was probably suddenly upheaved, displacing aud scattering 
the vast volume of water, which caused a flood in Sapta- 
Sindhu, and covered the lower regions of the HimAlaya for 
sometime. Manu’s ship is said to have been stranded on a 
peak of the HimAlaya to the north of Kashmir, which is known 
%&ManoTamtafmam^ or the place where Matou disembark^ 
from his ship. The rapid desiccation of the displaced sea-water 
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very likely generated vast volumes of wate^ry vapours^ wbicb, 
having partly been carried westward, might have been pre* 
eipitated in Babylonia in a deluge of rain, causing a flood in 
that country. The rest, having been carried northward, w^ 
probably precipitated in Airyana Vaejo and Bactriana as spow^ 
causing those regions to be invaded by ice. But there is 
reason to suppose that the flood in Sapta^Sindhu, and the 
Deluge in Babylonia were not simultaneous events. The flood 
in Sapta-Sindhu, if caused by the upheaval of the bed of the 
BUjputftnft Sea, and the displacement of its waters, must have 
occurred long before the Deluge took place in Babylonia, as 
the existence of Tertiary and Secondary strata across the 
desert of R&jput&nA from Sindh towards the flank of the 
Aravalli mountains would seem to indicate. The Deluge in 
Babylonia must thei'efore be traced to some other cause, which, 
I believe, was the desiccation of the Central Asiatic Mediterra- 
nean Sea in Eastern Turkistan, of which Lake Lob Nor is the 
remnant. The vast volumes of watery vapours, thus generated, 
probably passed southward and caused a deluge of rain in 
Babylonia, of which mention is made in the Gilgamesh Epic 
and the account of fierossus. Noah’s flood which also was 
caused by heavy downpours of rains may have been a simul- 
taneous event with the Babylonian and the Egyptian floods. 
In Ancient Greece, according to Xenophon, there were no less 
than five deluges, and the last tlmt happened in the reign of 
Deucalion '^was produced by the inundation of the water of the 
river Peneus whose regular course was stopped by an earth* 
quake near Mount Ossa and Olympus,” and supposed to 
have happened 1603 years B.C.”*' The opening of the 
Bosphorous, which caused the water of the Aralo-Caspian Sea 
to flow into th^ European Mediterranean! must also have 
occasioned an inundation of the low-lying coasts of Asia 
Minor, Africa, and Greece, facing the Medi^rranean. If, ^ 
is supposed by some European savants, the opening of the 

— - ■ - - - - ---- - ' ' I - - . - ■ ■ ' 
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)^fi^borous took place in the reign of Deucalion about , 10$ 
the disappearance of the undivided Aralo-Caapian 8m 
which extended as far as the Black . Sea must have occurred in 
early historical times^ and the theory of Professor hfaxiiiiiPer 
^d otbci's about the Cent ml Asiatic home of tbe Aryans 
Would thus fall, to the ground^ in as much as Central Asia 
would not afford sufficient pasturage to the cattle of a large 
pastoral as the ancient Aryans are supposed to have 

been, and especially because we find tliem already settled in 
Sapta-Sindhu long before that event As Dr. Isaac Taylor 
remarks : A semi-nomadic pastoral people, such as the {itrimi* 
tive Aryans doubtless were, must have required a vast a|i|0e 
to nurture the cattle necessary for their supixirt. A Tartar 
family in Central Asia requires three hundred heads of cattle, 
and occupies rather more than three thousand acres. Hence a 
tribe consisting of 10,000 people would occupy from 4000 tp 
6000 square miles.^’ ' * North-western Asia and Central Asia, 
haying been in ancient times covered by large seas, would not 
afford the pastoral Aryans sufficient space for themselves and 
their cattle, but the level plains of the Punjab, intersected as 
they are by broad rivers, would afford them such space. 

It may be urged that to prove the antiquity of the Big«> Vedft 
from the absence of any mention of the Deluge in that saet^ 
work would be an instance of atgimenUm eT iilentio ; lor the 
event may have occurred within the long period during 
which the hymns were composed, though there was no neees* 
sity for mentioning it in any hymn, simply ^{ecause the 
Yeda was not a chronicle of the principal events of the ag6« 
There is undoubtedly some force in this argwtnent, espiseialljr 
as the event has been referred to in wht^, 

however, is admittedly a later 
tbough it is undoubtedly older thai^ 

' *• Origin qf the AryanSf p/lh- ' ' 

^ * Hie AilMrva-mda mentjons the Magadhas asd the Aii$i$e fV* the 
inhabitante of th^ pcmii|i^ which were under the sea whsa the 
was composed. V ^ - \ 
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Mtd the RrfthmeQa, in which it hfts been ' idSmili 

to mor 9 thwo oqm. It is indeed extremely to 4itJ to 

fix the period of time in which the flood took place or tim 
Kfijpatflnfleea dM|f>peu’ed. But it may be safely sormieed 
that it took place |mg after some of the moet ancient hyiaas 
of the EUg-Veda hhd been composed, for we find mention made 
in the btter of the Sarasvati fldwing into the Sea, wbkdi 
could be no other than the Rftjputftnfl Sea. If the disappeatatee 
of the sea Was synchronous with the flood, and Idle sea be 
proved to have existed up to the dawn of the Qnatertiary 
Era, the flood must have occurred sometime in that Sea, 
long long befoK Noah's Deluge or the flood in Babylonia took 
place. 

Another evidence of the antiquity of the Big- Veda and bf 
the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu is the reference in some of Ae 
hymns to extensive seismic disturbances, cannng npheavals and 
depressions of land and frequent earthquakes of great intensity. 
In Rig. 11. 12.2, we read that the great Indra made the i^tatod 
and troubled earth firm, and controlled the angry mountains that 
also must have shown signs of agitation and volcanic am>ion.'* 
In Rig. II. 17.6. it has been stated that Indra made the shifting 
mountains immovable by bis prowess. ' The woifd for 

“ Big 11. 12. 2 is as follows . — ^ 

m n Hwwaro q: nvu m a fP rn t w vqmq i nt watftri lent 
sflq) ntanraiijm comm: i 

The Buglish traiuilation of the above is aa followi — 

** He who fixed the moving earth ; who trangnilixed the iaoemi^ 
moantaine ; who spread the spacloae firmament ; who oonsoltdated 
heaven ; be, mpn, is Indra.*’ 

“ Big. 

M i n wro iqf lst ff flnnn 

^’wwnwwimiilNft 

^6 Bngliah ^ranelatioa itlui fallows ^ 

**B}r his stveikgtli he iimd the ^ waiideriii|( moanteliis t he dliiffited Ihe 
de^Al^ilrd oottiiM of the he fipheld the eart% the nhlRke ifl 

creatures), and by his emit he etayed the heaven fSroin ihUIng/* ^ 
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moan tains in the original isparvatdn which has also bi^n used 
in the Rig-Veda to mean ^ clouds/ in as much as they look like 
mountains. The above Rik theref 01*61 be also interpreted 

to mean that Indra made the shifting clouds immovable before 
pooling down rain. But read the following translation of Rig. 
1 . 68. 1 : — All created objects and animals, the mountains, and 
all other hard and large ohjeeU that eHai trembled through fear 
of thee (Indra) like the rays of the sun in the sky.”' ® In this 
hymn the word girayah does not mean ‘‘ clouds ” but really hard 
and solid mountains. Read again the following translation of 
Rig. I. 62 . 5 : — Indra, thou hast levelled down the high 
grounds of the earth.”' ^ These acts of the great Indra an* 
doubtedly refer to violent earthquakes and volcanic actions. 
It can thus be inferred that the ancient Aryans were pretty 
familiar with frequent earthquakes of great intensity, that 
caused marked alterations in the landscape and the physical 
features of the country by depressing high grounds, uplifting 
bills and shifting them to other places. The following extracts 
from the Encyclopmdia Britamica will be found interesting in 
this connection : The great disturbance which has resulted in 

the formation of the existing chain of the llimAlayas took place 
after the deposition of the Eocene beds. Disturbances even 
greater in amount occurred after the deposition of the Pliocene 
beds. The eocenes of the sub-Himftlayan range were deposited 
upon uncontorted Paljcozoic rocks, but the whole has since been 


Big. 1.68. 1:— 

Pm firoftwi firniassvu: li 

“ Indra, thou art the mighty one, who becoming manifest in (the hour of) 
alarm, didst sustain by energies heaven and earth ; then, through (fear of 
thee) all creatures and the mountains, and all other vast and solid things, 
trembled, like the (tremulous) rays of the Sun.” 

Big. I. 62. 6 :— 

finspr wpBT*iWt ^ wroifMW « 

“ Thou bast nude straight the elevations of the earth. *’ 

Bead also 111. 80. 9. 


/ 
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violeotly disturbed. There ai^e some iudicatious that the dis- 
turbing forces were more severe to the eastward during middle 
Tertiary times^ and that the main action to ike weeiward wa$ of 
later date. It seems highly probable that the elevation of the 
mountain ranges and the depression of the Indo-Oangetic plains 

were closely related Probably both are due to almost eon* 

temporary movements of the earth’s crust. The alluvial deposits 
prove depression in quite recent geological times ; and within 
the Himalayan region^ earthquakes are Still commoui while in 
the Peninsular India, they are rare.”*^ The recent violent 
earthquake in the Kangra valley, that caused very widespread 
destruction, corroborates this vietv. 

We can therefore safely conclude that if the Ai*yans lived in 
Sapta-Sindhu even in Pliocene times and the close of the Tertiary 
Era, they witnessed violent seismic disturbances, resulting in the 
elevation of mountains and the depression of high grounds, all of 
which they attributed to the prowess of the dreaded Indra. The 
ancient Vedic bards also attributed to Indra the acts of causing 
the Indus in its upper course to flow northward (Rig. II. 15. 6) 
and of cutting with his thundmi>olt paths through roeky barriers 
for all tlie rivers of Sapta*Sindhu to flow into the ocean. (Big. 
II. Jo. 3). The Indus now flows in a north-western direction on 
the north of Kashmir ; but probably in ancient times, it bad a 
direct southward course which must have been obstructed by 
rocks falling into it, or new rocks or hills rising across it, there- 
by changing its course northward. 

There are many other Rig-Vedic evidences to prove its anti- 
quity which will be dealt with in the next chapter. 


* Ency, Brit vot xii, p. 726 (Ninth Edition). 
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PfdfiBssdr E. W. Hopkins in his work entitled The Religiom 
of India (1895) thus comments on the Rig-Vedic Aiyans^ 
knowledge of the ocean (p. 34) : 

Some scliolars believe that this people had already heard 
of the two oceans («>., the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian 
Sea). This point again is doubtful in the extreme. No 
descriptions imply a knowledge of ocean, and the word for 
ocean means merely a ‘ confluence * of waters, or in general a 
great oceanic body of water like the air. As the Indus is too 
wide to be seen across, the name may apply in most cases to 
this river.” The hollowness of this view, entertained by Prof. 
Macdonell also, has been exposed in this chapte^ 

With regard to the Eastern and the fFesfern Samudras, 
mentioned in Rig X. 136.5 in which the God Keshi (e.s., the 
Sun) is said to dwell, Prof, Hopkins says (p. 84) : An allu* 
sioo to ‘ eastern and western floods,’ which is held by some to 
be conclusive evidence for a knowledge of the two seas, is taken 
by others to apply to the air-oceans.” But the air-ocean is 
really one and not two, extending over the anlariksha or Ike 
sky from the east to the west uninterruptedly, and there is no 
reason why the Vedic bard should divide it into two, When the 
Sun may be said to dwell in it all along in his journey from 
east to west. Prof. Hopkins, probably realizing the absurdity 
of this interpretation, proceeds to explain the padsage in his 
own way : The expression may apply simply to rivers, for it 
18 said that the Vipa^ and ^utudri empty into the ^ ocean ’ i.e., 
the Indus, or the ^utudri’s continuation. (Rig. iii. 88J).” The 
word in the verse is Samudra^ and it is just possible that in 
those days the (^tudri like the Sindhu flowed directly into the 
arm of the Arabian Sea that ran up tbe* modem profince 
Sindh, and was called SoMndra, If the Sindhu was ^e Western 
Samudrs or flo^d ^ as translated by Prof* Hopkins^ what 



the BMtero Samudra ©r “ flood,” fot there w»« no krg® threi’ 
Uke the Indue on the east? This questioB renaains ooaaswiered. 
The Professor says : “One late verse alone spealaf of the Samvati 
pouring into the ohean, and this would indicate the Arabian 
Sea.” But in the foot-note, he says : “ Here the Saiasvati 
can be only the Indus ” — a view followed by Mr. Ba^^eoan. 
This only goes to show the extreme length sehohus ate^ 
apt to go in order to prove their pet theory. If they made an 
effort to understand the meaning of the passage in the light of 
the results of geological investigations, they would never have 
identified the sea into which the Sarasvati flowed with the 
Arabian Sea, or the Sarasvati with the Indus. The Sea, as we 
have seen, was no other than the Bftjputflnft Sea, and the 
Sarasvati was the same river as it is at present, though it is 
now merely a skeleton of its former greatness in conseqnmioe of 
a different distribution of land and water, and great climatic 
changes in recent times. The Western scholars have proceeded 
oh the assumption that the distribution of land and water and 
the condition of the rivers in the Punjab are nearly the mme 
now as they were in Rig-Vedic times, and not being able to 
harmonize the Rig-Vedic description of the Sarasvati with its 
present attenuated condition, have sometimes identified it with 
the Indus, and sometimes with the Avestic Harahvati, the naine 
of a river in ancient Arachosia. “ The Sarasvati river ” says 
Prof. Hojjflrins, “ may have been originally one with the 
Arghandftb (on which is Kflnd&hftr), for the Persian name of 
this river (« becomes h) is Harahvati, and it is poorible tiiiat it 
was really ibis river, and not the Indus which was first lauded as 
the Sarasvati.” (p. 31). This again shows a hopeless confusion of 
ideas. If the Indus was the Samulrqr into which the Harahvati 
flowed, then it could not possibly be the W^tem Samwfra into 
which the God £f»A% sank down to rest ; fm: admittedly the 
Rig-Vedie Avyans knew of lands, mountains Mid rivers, situated 
in .Arachoeia to the west of the Indiui, ofet wfaksh the Son . 
shone. The risrog and the setting of the §nn can only m ) 
connected vtitb am or wide expanses of whiter, whmihurhb^ 
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shorn were unknown and invisible, and which presented a 
tioundless appearance. This condition could not be fulfilled in 
the case of the Indus in the west or any river in the east of 
Sapta-Sindhu. The irresistible conclusion, therefore, is that the 
Eastern and the Wesiern Samtdras really iefer to seas to the 
iminediate east and west of Sapta*Sindhu. The Big-Vedic 
Sarasvati was the same as the present attenuated river of that 
name in the Punjab, as would appear from its joint mention 
with the Drisbadvati and the Apayft in Rig 111. 23. 4. The 
Sarasvati having been the most sacred river of the early Aryans, 
— made famous in sacred songs, — it is not improbable tlmt the 
Iranian branch of the Aryans, after their expulsion from Saptth- 
Sindhu, named a river of Araohosia into which they bad 
migrated, after the most sacred river of the mother-country. 
As regards the .two seas, the Eastern and the Western, Prof. 
Hopkins has fallen into an error by identifying them respectively 
with the Bay of Bengal and the present Arabian Sea, whose 
knowledge on the part of the Rig-Vedic Aryans cannot be sup- 
ported by any internal evidence of the Rig-Veda. If be could 
only identify them with the Eastern Sea over the Gangetie 
trough, and an arm of the Arabian Sea running up the present 
province of Sindh, he would have found the Rig-Vedie descrip- 
tion of the seas quite consistent. He is probably right in saying 
that '' as a body, the Aryans of the Rig-Veda were certainly 
not acquainted with either ocean,” namely, the Arabian Sea or 
the Bay of Bengal. But his interpretation of the words, 
Samndra and Sarasvati, like that of Prof. Macdonetl and other 
Vedic scholars, is undoubtedly wrong and misleading. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Further Rig^Vedic Evidence about the Antiquity of the Aryane 
of Sapta-Sindha. 

Mr. B. O. Tilak in hie Orion has proved from asttonomical 
statements found in the Vedic Literature that “ the Vernal 
Equinox was in the coiistellation of Mriga or Orion about 4500 
B.C /’ when, he believes, some of the hymns of the Rig-Veda 
were oomposei). The evidence adduced by him has not, however, 
been regarded as conclusive by some European savants, though 
Sanskrit scholars like Professor Bloomfield, Dr. Bulher and 
others acknowledged the force of his arguments. From a state- 
ment in the TaiUiriya (III. 4.1.5) which says that 

“ Brihaspati, or the Planet Jupiter, was first discovered when 
confronting or nearly occulting the star Tisbya,” Mr. V. B. 
Kelkar has shown that the observation was possible only at 
about 4650 B. C., which goes to confirm independently Mr. 
Tilak’s conclusions about the age of some of the hymns. ‘ As 
Professor Bloomfield observed while noticing Mr. Tilak’s Onon 
in his address on the occasion of the eighteenth anniversary of 
John Hopkiu's University, “the language and literature of the 
Vedas is, by no means, so primitive as to place with it the real 

beginnings of Aryan life These in all probability and in all 

due moderation, reach hack several thousands of years more.”* 
This suggests the hoary antiquity of the Aryan civilimtidn, 
whether in Sapta-Sindhu or elsewhere it does not matter. It 
should be borne in mind in this connection that the Feds 
Samiita is only a collection of hymns which were oon^xMad not 
at any particular period, but at different periods of time, one 
group separated from another by probably! thousands years, 
and banded over to poeterity from geneiition to genen^iho. 


^ TQak’f Arctie Mt/m, tn the Vedae, Prefaoe p. it. 
* Jtid, Frefsoe p. ii. 
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IHme is disiliioot' mention in the Rig-Veda of the bjrmns having 
iXMOte down from the ancestors of the Aiyans from olden times, 
nbtfaed in new language (Rig. III. 39. 2).'* Jhe composition of 
the ewliest hymns, therefore, would take us back to several 
thousand years more" than 4500 B. C. and the real beginnings 
of Aryan life would be assigned to time immemorial, during 
whidi long period tlie archaic language of the hymns, having 
proved unintelligible, had to be changed into Vedic Sanskrit. 
This inference is quite in accord with the geological facts men- 
tioned in Chapter IT. 

There are many other evidences of the antiquity of the Rig- 
Veda and Sapta-Sindhu, some of which are enumerated below 

1. ludra is said to have given lands to the Aryans in Sapta- 
Sindhu to live in (Rig. IV. 26.2), and protected them in every 
way by causing timely rains to fall, and the corn to grow. The 
rains, however, used to be withheld l>y Vritra, the demon of 
drought, in his capacious cloud-body, which caused great distress 
to the people ; but Indra invariably came to their rescue by 
killing the demon and letting loose the flood of imprisoned 
water. Vritra has been described in the Rig-Veda as an JM, 
serpent, and judging by his epithet Deva or bright (Rig. I. Si.I2), 
which is seldom applied to a demon, it seems to me that be was 
probably identified by the ancient Vedic bards with the aig-zi^ 
lightning that flashed through bkek cle^s, f oll^lared by a loud 
clap of thunder, which the Aryans imaj^’ned to have been pro- 
duced by the hurling of the bolt against him by Indra in his 
deadly struggle with him. The demon/ who has been deecribed 
in several hymns as Mdydbi or guileful, seemed always to elude 
the aim of Indra by as suddenly appearing in one place as dis« 
appearing from another. And very bard, t(% and arduous 
wasjthe struggle that Indra waged against httn. He snooeeded, 
hpwever, in the long run, in vanquishing the foe and laying him 
low on the grott^ over which the released waters flowed, to the 
great delight of men and gods. This Vritm^le^hd isasolki 
as the Rig-Veda, nay even older, as it ci^ doifQ 
bards" from tkdr fuedeceseors of the 1^/ 
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I. 1, the Vedic bard says : ''I will relate the valiant deeds 
that India, the wielder of the thunderbolt, fiiat performed/^* 
After this brief prelude, he proceeds to narrite them, saying 
that Indra slew Ahi, the serpent, and then caused rains to fall* 
The Ahi that he slew was the first-born of all the Ahis 
{prathamajam ahindm) (Rig. I. 3i. 3). With the slaying of 
the Ahi, his trickeries also were destroyed, and Indra cleared the 
horizon of all his foes by causing the Sun 4nd the Dawn to shine 
and the blue sky to appear (Rig. I. 32. 4). The dead body 
of Vritra fell down into the rivers, crushing them by its weighty 
and the glistening waters that be had encompassed within his 
body during bia. life-time, flowed over it, and it lay below them* 
The arch-enemy of Indra thus fell into the long sleep that 
knows no waking (Rig. I. 32. 10). After describing tbe 
defeat and death of the Ahi in the above hymns, the hard extdb 
India’s deeds by saying how he cleverly warded off the blows 
aimed at him by Vritra, by diffusing himself like a horse-tail, ^ 
and how he won the cows (e.e., the rain-laden clouds or the solar 
rays) and the Soma juice, and how he opened the fiood^gaUs of 
i he Seven Sindkm or fivers (Rig. I. 3£. 12). It would thus 
appear that the first valon^m deed of Indra was performed in ike 
Land of the Seven. Rivers or Sapta-Sindhu^ and it was there that 
Indra killed the first-born of the Ahis. 

Now, this legend about the killing of the firsi-bom of the 
Ahis in Sapta-Sindhu, handed down to the Vedic bard from his 
remote ancestors, takes us back at once to the dim past that 
witnessed the first dawning of the Aryan mind to a sensible 
realization of the physical liappeniugs in the world of the primi-* 
tive Aryan thinker who seemed to have grasped and unravelled^ 
for tbe first time, the mystery of clouds and lightning and 
thunder and rain-fall. Verily, tbe distressing drought was tbe 


* Rig. 1. 82. i 5 -- 

WOT % wnPr Ipfr i 

'V' 

♦ This simile was probaWy suggested by the fom of ^ the Ughtni^ wi^ 
hranolied off at the eSd. Is|& to ward off the Wow hai also to dtffhsS hien^ 
)ikeahorse.tai}; . 
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of the wicked A hi who absorbed the ‘‘water of life’* in 
hie\0apacious cloud-body ; and verily, it was the mighty Indra, 
the beneficent deity, wlio took up his dreadful thunderbolt to 
WAge war against the powerful Ain*, and continued the struggle 
deftly and vigorousljf till he succeeded in vanquishing and laying 
him low. It was a grand discovery, probably the grandest to 
the primitive Aryan, opening up, as it did, a magnificent vista 
of thought and moral visions that went on widening in scope 
and grandeur with the progress of time. The discovery of the 
Ahi and Indra must have been simultaneous, and the Ahi whom 
Indra was first .seen to slay necessarily became the Jirst-horn of 
the Ahhj who liowev(*r appeared, year after year, by a mysterious 
process of resuscitation. But it was enough that he was slain for 
the time being, and the imprisoned waters released and the herd 
of cows, in the shape of the clouds (or the obstructed solar rays) 
set free and won back by the mighty Indi-a, and the bright Sun 
and the beautiful Dawn, and the bright blue sky freed from his 
trammels to gladden men^s hearts again. It was a most' wonder- 
ful, glorious and beneficent deed that the great Indra performed 
for thi benefit of the world, which deserv’^ed to be sung dn 
joyous strains, and handed down to posterity to be sung for all 
time to come. And so was it sung in hymns, which were handed 
down from generation to generation, (dothed in new and felici- 
tous language as suited the taste and needs offWer-changing 
time, — a fact which one of the greatest bards of the Rig-Veda 
joyofusly proclaimed in the following beautiful verse which, for 
its naive simplicity and wealth of truth, possesses an intrinsic 
VJilae of its own, not generally afjpreciafced or recognised 

" (0 Indra), the hymn, chanted long before (the rise of the 
San), that awakens (thee) by being sung at saoriSees, is old and 
his come down to us from our ancestors, clothed in white and 
giaerful robes/’ (Rig. III. 39. 2.) 

» tog. III. 2 ‘ 

^ mmrn ft mi?ftf4??S mm\ i m wm\ 
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We need not at all wonder at the fact tla|^|hi8 benefieeirt' 
deed of the great Indra, together with the other v^iaht deeds that 
he performed for the good of the early Aryans* who were strag-: . 
ogling, through a mysterious impulse, towards light, should banse 
made a deep and abiding impression on theilr mind, and raised 
Indra in their estimatioh to the first place in the hierarchy of 
their gods. The ancient bards felt such a great enthusiaem for-; 
this alUpowetful Deva as to make them his ardent votaries and 
ascribe to him the position of the Creator, who created 
and the Dawn, expanded and upheld the star-bespangled heavens, 
protected and sustained the animal and vegetable kingdoms hy 
pouring down u’rnely rains, made the agitated earth firm, kept 
the moving mi»uiitains in position, cut paths for the seven riwrs ^ 
to flow down into the sea, killed Vritra, the demon of drought, ' 
which earned for him the designation of Friirahan, gave the 
Aryans land to live in, extir[>ated the Aryan non-believers, and 
unmannerly and half-savage nomads fri)m Sapta-Sindhu, and , 
hel|>ed hu votaries to vanquish their eneniies. All these glorious;, 
deeds were attributed to ludra, and the Aryans knew of no . 
higher or more powerful deity than him. No wonder, therefore, , 
that the worship of the other Gods were subordinated to his 
worship ; and the ancient Aryans, in return for all his good and 
kindly acts, instituted the Sotufi sacrifice at which they offered, 
him a special Reparation of the Soma juice, the invigorating, 
drink that made him strong and hilarious, and that he shared : 
with all the other Devas who heli>ed him in his work. The.. 
Soma cult was as old as the worship of Indra, nay, even older,' 
— inasmuch as it is said that as soon as Indra was bom of,. 
Aditi, he felt a strong craving for the Soma juice before he even j 
thought of sacking bis mothers breast (Big. IJL 48* 2). If 
we fully realized the high estimation in which Indra was beii: 
by the ancient Aiyaus, we should not be at all tarpr/sed to comie 
across such sentiments about him as the Vedic hards delighted to/ 
indulge in, m., There can be no world without the . 

Indra” (Big, IL 26. 2), and ''neither the heayens nor huudi^f 
of earth can measure the greatn^ of Indra^ nor.a 
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saiis reveal him (Rig* VIII. 70. 5). In fact, he was regarded 
as the first and foremost Deity, the first-born among the Devas, 
and the most powerful in heaven and earth (Rig. VIII. 6 . 41 ). 
It was this great Indra whose first great exploit was the killing 
of Vritra, the first-born of the Ahis, and this great and renowned 
exploit was performed in the Land of SaptaSindha, and was 
first witnessed in the region watered by the Sarasvati, as we 
shall presently see. The great antiquity of Indra-worship, 
coupled with the fact that Indra first performed his heroic deeds 
in. Sapta-Sindhu, goes t<i prove the antiquity of the Rig-Veda, 
and of the Aryans who lived in the land. 

2. I have already said that the region between the Indus and 
the Satasvati was regarded as the God-fashioned birth-place of 
the Aryans {Devakrita Yoni), and the strip of country between 
the Sarasvati and the Drishadvati looked npou even in later times 
as the “ God-created land ” {Devariironia I)f*(;a). We have 
also seen that the Sarasvati was describcxl as ''the best of 
mothers, the best of rivers, and the best of all goddesses.’* The 
ancient Aryans loved to cling to her valley, as a child loves to 
cling to its mother’s breast, and many were the prayers olEered 
to her that they might nut have to go far away from her 
banks (Rig. VI. 61. 14). Now this attitude of the ancient 
Aryans towards this sacred stream and the region watered 
by her, touching as it is to a degree, bes|>ea1rs a genuine 
love for her, as can only be felt for one’s motherland, and 
not for any land of one’s adoption. Her great antiquity is 
also proved by the fact that it was in her region that the 
first-born Ahi or Vritra was seen by the early Aryan Ruku 
to be killed by Indra, which fact earned for her the name of 
Tfitraghm (or killer of Vritra), and made her share with Indra 
the gbry of the deed and the appellation (Big. VI. 61. 7). In 
JUk 8 of the same Sukta, she has l>eeu praised for having 
killed the detractors of the Devas, and the wily son of Vrishaya, 
f.e., Vritra. In the same jfiik, she has also been pwii<ied, like 
Indra, for having provided lands to the Aryans, These dseds of 
the Samevati were identical with those of ^e liidi%.aiid 
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we shall nafc be wrong, if we hoU that they were perfonned in 
the region watered by her. ^ ’ 

Samsvati in the Eig-Veda is thjpi name of not only the rirer 
and of the region watered by bet, but also of Agni or ,the sacri-^ 
ftcial Fire. The Fire, first kindled in the region of the Sarasvati, 
was called by that name. Another name of the sacrificial '^Fire 
is Bhdrati, derived from the namt of the land inhabited by the 
Bharatas, a renowned clan of the ancient sacrifice-loving Aryans, 
who afterwards became so advanced and powerful as to give 
their name to the whole country which has since been oalled 
Bhdratavarsha, A third name of Agni is I1&, derived fi'om the 
region in which the great Manu performed his penances and 
sacrifices, and which, accordingly, came to be regarded as his 
spiritual preceptress (Eig. I. 31. 11). lid has been described as 
the daughter of Daksha, one of the Creators in the Vedic 
Pantheon, and identified with a region which is one of the best 
regions known to the ancient Aryans (Rig. III. 23. 4). It 
would thus appear that these sacrificial Fires were called after 
the names of the regions in which they had been first kindled* 
lift, Bh&rati, and Sarasvati must have been contiguous regions, as 
the three Fires, called after their names, have invariably been 
mentioned together in the Eig-Veda, and the sacrificial Fire, la, 
invoked to burn auspiciously in the homes of the Aryans living 
on the banks of the Sarasvati, the Drishadvati, and the Apayft, 
and to bring as much prosperity to them as to the Aiyans 
living in lift (Rig. III. 23. 4). The very fact that lift dei^ived 
her name from the daughter of Daksha Prajftpati, one of the 
Creators, and was regarded as the spiiitual precepti^ss of the 
great Manu, the serai -divine being who is said to be presiding 
over the destinies of the human race, points to its vast antiquity. 
So is proved the vast antiquity of the region between the SiutMSvati 
and the Drishadvati, which has been described as BfcAmdmfie 
in the Manu Sarahita (II. 1 7), and is still reftpuded as the most 
sacred spot in alt India. With regard to this spot, says Ifuir : 

And even to the north of the Yindhjra, we find tbe codtliry 
distributed into several traotf, mure or less tkoly, aeooidif g ^ 
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their dwt&nee from the bullowed spot in the north lying an the 
bftnk of the river Sarasvati. First then, we have tliis small 
region itself, Brahmvarta. This name may signify (i) either 
the region of Brahmfi, the Creator, in which case it may have 
been regarded as, in some peculiar sense, the abode of the God, 
and pmnbly the scene of creation ; or, (iV) the region of devotion or 
the Vedas ( Brahma), and then it will denote rather the country 
which was sanctified by the performance of holy rites, and the 
study of sacred literature.”^ 

The word Arijdrarla defined by Manu in verse of 
Chapter II of the Manu Samhita, has been explained by the com- 
mentator Kulluka A atta, as ‘‘ the land in which the Aryas or 
Aryans are born again and again. From this analogy, the 
word Brahmdvarla may be explained to mean the region where 
Brahm&, the Creator, appears again and again at the time of a 
fresh creation after the final disintegration of the world at the 
end of a cycle. Or, if the word, Brahma means the Vedas, it 
may indicate the region where the Vedas were first revealed or 
produced, and will he revealed and produced again and again at 
ttie end of Kolpns. Whatever may he the meaning of the word, 
it is significant as pointing to the belief of the ancient Aryans 
that they were autochthones in Sapta-Sindhu and were not 
colonists from another country, an<l this hedief is corroborated 
by the Kig-A'edie evidence about the antiquity of the region, 
which has been discussed above. 

There is some indication in the Q'atapatha BiAhinatia of 
the situation of the region named lift. There it has been 
stated that Manu at the time of the great Deluge sailed in hjs 
ship norihirard from the shores of the Southern Oeeen> and his 
hark having been stranded on the Northern Mountain/^ i>., 
the Himftlaya, he disembarked and landed on firm ground bn 
the mountain. Here he met a beautiful damsel, named 114, 
who described herself as his daughter. It is very probable tb)tt 

• Muir*8 Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. II, pp. 40Q»4D1, Kd. 18?l. 
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this was the region celled I lA in the Big- Veda, and if otil* em^* 
miee be correct, it was situ^ited over the HiiiiAIaja and regarded 
as one of the best countries, known to the ancient Aryans;^ 
The regions, watered by the Sarasvati, the Drishadvati, arid the 
ApayA were on the plains of Sapta-Sindhn, spread out at the 
foot of the HimAlaya. As Mann’s bark was stranded on a 
mountain-peak in the region of IIA, which is pointed out in 
Kashmir, we can identify the former with the latter. And 
this supposition is strengthened by the extremely cold climate 
that prevailed in IIA, as suggested by the fact that the year was 
called Hiwa m that region.^ In Rig, X. 62. 9. the region 
where Mann lived has been described b) be as elevated as the 
heavens, which also points to its situation on the HimAlaya. 
This also goes to prove that the happy valley of Kashmir as 
well as tlie plains of Sapta-Sindhu were, in ancient times, 
peopled by the Aryans. It will be interesting to note here that 
Adelungf the father of Comparative Philology, who died 
in 1806, placed the cradle of mankind in the valley of 
Kashmir, which he identified with Paradise.” Whether 
Kashmir was the ei*adle or Paradise of mankind or not, it can 
be confidently asserted that this beautiful mountainous country 
and the plains of Sapta-Sindhu were the cradle of the Aiyan 
race. 

8. The early institution of the Soma sacrifice, norite 
existence from time immemorial in the Indo-Aryan commii^ity 
aJso furnish an evidence of the vast antiquity of Sapta-Sindim 
and of Aryan cnltare. The Soma cult is, as I have alrea^ 
said, as old as the cult of Indra-vorship, for the Soma eaeri^ 
was mainly performed for propitiating Indra, and 8trengthenin|f 
him in his daily and annual fight with Vritra. It was atl 
iostitation peculiar to the Aryans of Sapta*Sindba, and di^. 
gnished them from all other branches of the Aryan raoe, witn 

. ■ • B%. ill. M. m ^ ■nsniti 
• Bif/ii.iair-troqtiinfiwift I > 
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eitlier on aocoant of their disbelief in Indra, or from the diffi- 
culty in procuring the genuine Soma plant in any country 
other than Sapta-Sindhu or the Him&laya^ did not take to the 
sacrifice, or discontinued it, when they left the country. The 
ancient Parsis or Iranians hated Indra and his worship on 
doctrinal grounds, because they did not like to give precedence 
to any deity over Fire and the Sun. Hence, there was a reli- 
gious schism in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, which divided the Aryan 
oommunits' into two hostile parties, and was attended with such 
bitterness of feeling and mutual hatred and recrimination as to 
lead to a long and bloody warfare which terminated only with 
the ultimate expulsion of the Parsi branch from Sapta-Sindhu. 
lndi*a was regarded by them as the enemy of mankind, and the 
chief of the powers of evil, in fact as an Asura in the sinister 
sense used in later Vedic parlance, the equivalent Parsi 
word being Daiva. The Parsis, when they lived in Sapta- 
Sindhu, were addicted to the Soma drink, like their brethren, 
the Vedic Aryans, and made offerings of it to the Gods ; but 
after their expulsion from Sapta-Sindhu, they strongly condemn- 
ed the Haoma (Soma) sacrifice, and purged it out of their 
rituals. Later on, however, they were compelled to revive it in 
some shape even in the country of their sojourn and adoption 
in deference to the clamour of a certain section who had a 
strong predilection for the drink. The High Priesfai/’ accord- 
ing to Dr. Haug, “ seem to have tried to conciliate ^ men 
of the old party, who were unwilling ti leave the ancient poly- 
tiieistic religion, and their time-hallowed rites and ceremonies, 
flie old sacrifices were reformed and adapted to the more 
civilized mode of life of the Iranians. The intoxicating Soma 
beverage was replaced by a more wholesome and invigorating 
drink prepared from another plant, together with the branches 
of the pomegranate tree, and without any process of fermenta- 
tion ; but the name in the Iranian form, Haoma, remained, 
and some of the ceremonies also.” ^ ^ Dr. Windtsehtnann 

— — — b— — - ■ - - ^ ■ . t . 
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liM observad : ^ The warship^ of Haatm ie placed anterior to 
YiiitA, that 1^1 to the eommencement of cmlitotion, md 

in fact is declared to be the cause of that happy periods The 
Big- Veda also refera to the high antiquity of the. Soma worab^ 
when it says of Soma (I. 91 . 1), ^By thy guidance^ O |>ri{liaiit 
(Soma)t pur courageous fathers have obtained treasures amoag 
the Gods/^’ Mr. Whitney also says: The high imti* 
quity of the cuitus is attested by the references to; it found 
occurring in tJie Persian Jnesfa;*^ and Mr. Z. A. fiagoaun 
says : And like the Fire-worship^ the Soma cult takes os back 
to the sp-called indo-Aryan period^ the time before thel sepati^ 
tion of the two gp*eat sister raees^ for we have seen Soma^ under 
the name of Haoma, play exactly the same part in the iMrsbip 
and sacrifices of the Iranian followers of the Avesta. Indeed^ 
we probably traee here one of the very few relics of even an 
earlier time — that of the undivided Aryan, as . it is sometimes 

(^lled, 'the Proto-Aryan’ period. For, the Avesta bears 

evident traces of the use of the Haoma at the sacrifices, being 
a concession made by Zarathustra to old established euitom, 
not without subjecting it to a leforming and purifying 
process. ” * * Lastly, Mr. B, G. Tilak says : " Tliat the 

Soma sacrifice . is an ancient institution is amply proved 
by parallel rites in the Parsi scriptures; and whatever 
doubt we may have regarding Soma in the lndo»£ur«qj!ei|n 
^riod, as the word is not found in the European languages, the 
system of sacrifices can be clearly traced back to the {ndfanipd 
age. Of this sacrificial system, the Soma sacrifice may, at any 
rate, be safely taken as the oldest representative, since it tonhs 
the main feature of the ritual of the Rig- Veda and a wtode 
Mandala of 1 14 hymns in the Big- Veda is dedicated to . Ihp 
praise of Soma. ” * ^ 

. I ” - I I 

eop. 
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Thus, it would appear that the cult of the S||ma sacrifice 
wl^s the oldest in Sapta-Sindhu. A drink was prepared from 
the fermented juice of the Soma plant, mixed with sugar, honey 
and milk, which had a cheering and invigorating, if not quite 
intoxicating efiEect on the drinkers, and was offered as oblation 
to Indra, and drunk by his worshippers. But this plant — ^the 
genuine Soma plant, and not its spurious substitute among the 
ancient Parsis, was nowhere obtainable except a peak of the 
Hitn&laya and the plains of Sapta-Sindhu, on the banks of the 
Indus IX. 61. 7), and of Lake ^aryan&vat in Kurukshetra 
(Rig. IX. 113. 1). The plant, brought from the HimAlaya, 
however, was the best of its kind and was very much sought 
for by the .^acrifieers (Rig. IX. 8£. 3). It used to grow on the 
Mujavat mountain which was a peak of the Himalaya, and from 
the place of its growth, it received the appellation of Manjavata 
(Rig.-X. 34. 1).^« 

The Soma has been described in the Rig- Veda as the 
oldest ” {praimmit, IX. 4*2. 4) ** anterior to all sacrifices 
{Yajnmya purvyah, IX. 2. 10) ‘‘ the very es^nce and spirit of 
dimd,l\. 2, 10 and IX. 61 8), the favourite 
drink of the gods from the ancient times [divah piytiiam pur- 
vyauy IX. 110. 8), the father of Indra ’’ (Rig. IX. 96. 5) and 
the father of all the gods ” {Pi(d devaUndm, IX. 88. 10). All 
these descriptions of the Soma point to its hoary antiquity, as 
also the antiquity of the land that piuduced it, and of the 
people tiiat first used it in sacrifice. 

That it was used in sacrifice by the ancestors of the Rjg- 
Yedic Ru/iiis is proved by various riks, two of which are quoted 
below : Our ancient ancestors, the Vasisthas, who were fond of 
drinking the Soma juice, performed the Soma sacrifice according 
to established rites ’’ (Rig. X. 15. 8). 


Of. the Mak^hArata (XIV. 8. 1) ; 

fhm: i 
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^‘Oor afK<$estors^ the Angirases^ the Aiharvatis, and the 
Bhri^s have just come (to this si^srifice) and they ate entitkd 
to share the Soma drink with us ” (Rig. X. 14. 6). 

It should be borne in mind that these early ancestors had 
initiated the institution of saqrifice by producing Fire (jJRtg* ;I. 

10 ; L 71. 8 ; X. 21. 4 ; and X. 92. 10). As they were the 
earliest sacrihcersi and probably also initiated the Soma sacri- 
fice, their spirits were invoked at the time of holding a sacrifi^; 
and they were asked to share the Soma drink with their deecen* 
dants. ^ 

I will conclude this subject of the Soma sacrifiee by quoting 
the following words from Ragozin’s Fedtc India : 

** The Soma used in India certainly grew on moiin|:aiiiey 
probably in the Him&layan highlands of Kashmir. It U certsaih 
that Aryan tribes dwelt in this land of tall summits and deep 
valleys in very early times — prohnhiy earlier than that 
the Rig-hymm mre ordrered and collected^ or theatready eom^ 
plicated official ritual which they mostly embody was rigidly 
instiinted. From numerous indications scattered through 
the hymns, it appears probable that this was the earliest seat 
of the Soma worship known to the Ar}^n Hindus, whence it 
may have spread geographically with the race itself, and that 
as the plant did not grow in the lower and hotter teyfiont^ the 
aridity of some parts disagreeing with it as much as the 
steam-laden sultriness of others, they continued togOt 'frbfih 
the mountains ^ the immense quantities needed for the coh^tu]^ 
tion of the gradually widening and increasing Aryan settle- 
ments. A regular trade was carried on with Soma plant, iad 
the tiaders belonged to mountain* tribes who Were not Aryan, 
and, therefore irreverently bandied their aacired ware like any 
other merchandise, bargaining and haggling over it. This k evi^ 
dently the reason why Soma traders were cotisidered a contemp- 
tible class ) so much so that, when cuatomi^bardened into lawa, 
they were included in the list, oomprisiti^ criminals of aB 
sorts, breakers of caste and otlier social lawfi followers ot blr 
prc^arions^ aa usurero^ aetmii, ete.^ tbbB|; who inre 
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to pallate ^sacrifices by their presence* To fui Hindu, 

man who owned the Soma and did not press it was a 
hopeless leprobate. In fact, he divided mankind into 
pressers ’ and ' not pressers/ the latter word being synonymous 
with ^enemy ’ and ‘godless barbarians*’ They were probably 
itinerant traders, and the bargain was concluded according to 
a strictly prescribed ceremonial, the details of which seem 
sipgularly absui*d and grotesque, until one learns that they bad 
a symbolical meaning. The price (probably for a given 
quantity, though that is not mentioned) is a cow light^colored 
or, more precisely, reddish-brown, with light-brown eyes, in 
allusion to the ruddy or ‘golden’ color of the plant — which 
must not be tied, nor pulled by the ear — a. c., not handled 
roughly.”' ^ 

With^ regard to the traders of the Soma plant, whom 
Ragozin calls non-Aryans, it should be stated here that tli^ 
Rig-Veda mentions of the Soma plant having been brought by 
the falcon ((Jfyena). The falcon was also called Oar$^ pr 
8uparna^ the golden-winged king^bird of prey. But I^I^Kre is 
also mention of a Rinhi or sage of the name of wIliHie 

son was Suparna. We shall see later on that there were 
nomadic and non-sacrificing Aryan tribes in Sapta*Si|ldho, 
who were described by the derisive terms of /jtrds atul Sarjpae, 
i. e.y serpents, on account of their constant habit of moying 
from place to place and living in a semi-barbarous eondition. 
The traders of the Soma plant belonged to this class end Were 
bated by the sserifice-loving Aryans for their uugpdly and 
un^ Aryan ways. It is, therefore, wrong to call toem non- 
Aryans, as Ragozin has done. Sapta-Sindbu wii not acoefs- 
ible to any non-Aryan tribes in those ancient titotoi Wd was 
inhabited by the purely Aryan race, among whom were 

classes, both cultured and uncultured, and the tradeis of the 
Soma plant belonged to the latter class. And this is ptobably 
Uie reason why <^yena and Suparna have boeiiv.d^eoiili^ 



/iwita, pp. 170-171* 
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BUkit, Qt 8^(e>leaders of these nomadie and iiiifttttaied 
Arjan tribes. i ' . ' 

To sam iq) the internal evidences of the Big«Vedai «lMdt 
with in this and the previcns chapter : We baVe seen (I) 
that there were four seas round about Sapta-Sindhu, a faet 
which is confirmed by the geolo;;ioal evidence aboiit the 
existence of titose seas in ancient times ; (2) that the 
between the Sarasvati nnd the Indus was r^^axded as the 
God-created birth-place of all life ; (.S) that the toM absence 
of the mention of the Deluge in the Rig-Veda proves the period 
of the eomporition of the hymns to be anterior to that event ; 
(4) that this event took place sometime before the composition 
of the Atharva-Veda in which it has been referred to ; (5) 
that the frequent references in the Rig-Yeda to seismic dis- 
turbances of great intensity, and the depression of high 
grounds, and the elevation of mountains point to the hoaary 
antiquity of the Kig-Veda, which takes us back to Pliocene times 
when such occurrences were common ; (6) that if some of the 
later hymns of the Rig-Veda be proved to have been composed 
about 5000 B. C., the beginnii^ of Aryan life must be traced 
back to sevemi thousand years mure ; (7) that Indra was one of 
the oldest Gods of the Aryans, to whom was ascribed the tdleanie 
action resulting in the toesing up of mountains, the depression 
of high grounds and the carving out of paths for the Indus 
and the other rivers, which carries us back to the beginning of 
human life on this globe ; (8) that it was in Sapta-Sindbn tbat 
the first great exploit of India, viz., the killing of Vritot UMK 
performed, and the region where this act was first witoesatd 
was that watered by the Sarasvati, which earned both ftw bet 
and Indra the appellation of “ the Killer of Yritra ^ ; (9) 
the region of 11& which was as old as that of the 8ami^td$ 
vras Bitnated high up in the Him&laya, ptl^bly in Kadiuji^ 
and was the country where Daksfaa Pra|ppat^, one 
Creators, and Mann, the leader of the Aryita mee, y W# 
(10) th^ the Soma sanrifiee was admittedly the oldest • 

among the Arj^s ai4 tbe^ ^nine l^ma|laut grawjnh|f}^ 
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dse ex<5epting the Himalaya and Sapta-Sindhu. All 
evidences unmistakably point to the vast antiquity of the Rig- 
Veda and of Sapta-Sindhu, and go to prove that the Atyans 
were autochthonous, and did not settle there as colonists from 
anj" countiy. This conclusion is confirmed by the following 
observations made by Muir, the eminent Sanskrit Scholar : 
" I must, however, begin with a candid admission that, so far 
as I know, none of the Sanskrit books, not even the most 
ancient, contain any distinct reference or allusion to the foreign 
origin of the Indians.’’ ' ^ 


ll|ii£r*s Original $an$krU Teattff VoU II, p. BSHSi 



CHAPTER V 


Description of the Land and the Rivers of Sapta>Sindhu, and its I'auna, 
Flora and Idinerals 

Having established the vast antiquity Sapta-Sindhu and 
of the Aryans in that land, we will now turn to a description 
of the outlines of the land, and of its rivers, and an account 
of its Fauna, Floi*a and Minerals as found in the Big- Veda. 
We have already said that Sapta*Sindhu had four seas on its 
four boundaries, excepting on the north-west where it had 
direct connection with Persia, and thr)ugh it, with Western Asia. 
On the north were the Him&lyan lunge, and the Asiatic 
Mediterranean Sea beyond, extending nortb\vards from the 
borders of Turkistan and westward as far as the Black Sea, 
On the west were the Sulaiman Ranges and a strip of sea below 
them which ran up the present province of Sindh as an arm 
of the Arabian Sea. On the north-west was G&ndb^ra which 
is ideittified with modern Afghanistan, which also was peopled 
by Aryan colonists. On the east, was a sea, at places three 
miles deep, near the foot of the Him&laya, stretching from the 
east coast of Sapta-Sindhu up to Assam. On the south, was 
the Rsjputina Sea, stretching as far south as the Aravalli Bange^ 
and connected with the Arabian Sea on the west through the 
Gulf of Cutch, and with the Eastern Sea occupying the Gangetic 
trough on the noi-th-east, by probably a shallow strait, 
m^em Delhi. North-east BsjputSnS is full of bills and roeka 
which form a continuation of the Aravalli range terminating 
at the Ridge near Delhi, but probably extending Under 
alluvium, as Oldham surmises,^ across th)^ Gangetic trough 
till the range impinges on the Him&laya. This, th^, 
probably marked the eastern coast-line of Sapta^Siadhti, 

^ Uemoir$ m the Getdogimt Burvey ^ India, 
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bel^nr which was the Eastern Sea receiving the waters of 
the Ganges and the Tamuna and the other i^ivers on the 
eastern slope of the Himalaya. PrOm this it would appear 
that they were not large rivers in those days. ^‘The 
termination of the (Amvalli) range to the north waids... is solely 
due to a gradual lowering of the general elevation, which has 
allowed the alluvium to invade the valleys to a greater and 
greater extent, leaving the higher peaks standing out as rocky 
inliers in the alluvium, till the range finally disappears in the 
last exposure of rock at Delhi.*^*^ At the time when the 
Rig -Veda was composed, the sands on the northern coast of the 
Rftjpat&nft Sea used probably to be drifted up inland by the 
strong wind that blew continually from the south and south- 
west. These sands covered up a large portion of the southern 
coast of Sapta-Sindhu, converting much of it into arid desert, 
and probably helping to gradually choke up the mouth of the 
Sarasvati which, on account of the force of its current in those 
days, as we shall presently see, did her best to sweep them back 
again into the sea. It was like a perpetual straggle between 
the waters of the Sarasvati and the sands on the sea-beaeh ; 
but with the ultimate disappearance of the Eastern and the 
KajputSn& Seas, and the upheaval or giadoal filling up of their 
beds with sand and alluvium, the rainfall became markedly 
scanty in Sapta-Sindhu, and the Sarasvati gradually lost her 
strength till she was reduced to the insignifitmnt river that she 
is at present, and her mouth completely choked up by the ever- 
increasing sand-drifts blown from the desert. Ibis event, 
"however, took place long after the age of the Rig^Veda. During 
Rig-Vedic times, the Sarasvati was a laige and magntlieeot 
stream which, in spite of the sand-drifts, meandered tbrdugh 
the desert till she reached the BAjputAnA Sea. Even tibn, there 
was a large strip of desert in the southern portion of Sapta- 
Sindhu, of which frequent mention is made in the Eig^Yeda. 
(Rig. IX. 70; III. 45. 1 i X. 68. 16). 


* /W,pp. 06-97. 
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Long a^r t}ie BdjptttAni Sea beecnao land, it 
“ was too arid for general indniarion ae the T—Vfett mb 
reiy soanfy ; and this is proved bj the' antbrqiologusa} £iet 
of " the great rarity of weapons of the stone age in 
as compared with other parts of India. It can be aiSify 
inferred that Rljputftn& was a sea long after the stone 
bad oommenoed in Southern India and that the Rig-Ve& wan 
composed daring that age. 

We have already mentioned three of the principal anb* 
divisions of Sapia-Sindhn, viz., (1) Suasvati, the region watered 
probably by the upper coarse of the river ; (£) Bhftrati, the 
region v^diered by its lower course and inhabited by the 
Bharatas, under the spiritual guidance of Vifv&mitra, and (8) 
118, situated in the Himalayan valley of Kashmir. Besides 
these three important subdivisions, there were two more, oim 
inhabited the Tritsus, somewhere to the east ci P&mshni, 
under the sjnritual leadership of the Vasiethas, and the other 
on the banks of the Sindhu or the Indus. In addition to these 
principal sub-divisions inhabited by the five principal elans of 
the Aryans, among whom, besides the Bhantas and the 
Tritsus, were included the Anus, the Druhyus, mid the Turbo^es 
or the Yadus, who were called by the name of PandtffmHU (or 
Five Tribes), there were many other parts of Sapta'Sihdbn, 
profadriy the different fertile regions known in modem times 
as the Doabs,^ which were occupied by other At;;i^ tribes, 
none the less important than the Paneiajanas, like the 
and the Chedis. Watered by a number of rivers, the aQnviol 
plains of Sspta-Sindhu were naturally very fertile, and |>iodaoed 
avunetyof bumper crops like barley, millets and rice whieh 
formed the staple food of the aneient Aryans. .These fertile 
jdains also afforded rieb pastures to tbe cattle ^eh the aaMnent 
Aryuis valued as werihih and posaeesed in hurg^ numbers. , 

* Mtmoin ef the Q«olegitalS»TV»ii ef India, . 

* BmA htwalfy laeam tlw rsg^ between two (Ae-two a^at 
or to— water). 

* » 
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The Indus or tiio Sindhu has its source in the region to the 
uCtot tii mount Kaiiftsa on the northern slopes of the HimAlajui. 
It ** fttst follows in a westernly direction the great rook-gorge 
ithieh rdns with a depth of ten thousand feet between the 
parallel mountain chains of the Karakoram (Muti-Tagh) and 
tlie Him&laya. After breaking through the Hindukush moun- 
tains in a narrow bed, it flows in a soutliernly direction from 
the point where, not far from the city of Attock, at the west 
of' the' flowery vale of Kashmir, its waters are increased by the 
Ki^ul river/’ * The western tribtitaries of the Sindbu are 
thus mentioned in the Rig-Veda; — 

“ First thou goest united with the Trishtama on this 
Journey, with the Susartu, the Rasfi, and the Qvehi, O Sindhu, 
with the Kttbhft (Kophen, Kabul river) to the Gomoti (Gomtfl), 
with the Mehtnn to the Krumu (Kurum) — with whom thou 
proceedest together.” ** The eastern tributaries of thn Sindhil 
are soentioned in the Rig-Vetla as follow;—^ The (^tadru 
(Sutlej), the Pftrushni (Irkvati or Rftvi), the Asikni (Chenub) 
united with the Maruthridhft (probably the lower courw of 
the Chenub), the Yitastti (Jbelnm) and the Arjiiciyk (Vipftifa 
or Beas) which is a tributary to the Sutlej. According to 
Y^ka, the Susomft is the Indus. But it is difficult to correctly 
identify some of the names with the present tributaries, 
the Marutbridhft, the Arjikiyk or the Snsomk. The (^iatadru 
(Sutlq) flows directly into the Indus united with the waters 
of four other rivers, rh., the Vipa^A (Beas), the PArushni 
(Ravi), the Asikni (Chenub) and the Vitastft (Jhelum). But 
the last three have not unitefl at one point. First ate 
united the VitastA (Jhelum) and the Asikni (Chenub), 
and they run their combined course for a long distaoee, pro- 
bably under the name of MarntbridhA, which is again naiiod 
with the PArushni (Ravi). The combined watere of tbe«e 


‘ Bin. Hint, of tho World, Vol. II. 

® Big. X. 78. 6 (MaxmOIler’s Tmnsfaitioii). 
’ Big. X. 78. 6. 
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tbi^ nVei's run again a long dmtaoee, tiU th^jr are ntii^ 
Wilh the (^tadrii which falle into the^ Sin<lh<i« I'beie five 
rivers together with the Sindhu itself make up 0x ksiPgB 
riversi the seventh river being the Sarasvati united with 
Drishadvati.; These seven large rivers gave its name to l^he 
oountiy which was called Sapta*Sindhavah the, Jand e| 
the seven rivers. , 

The present name of the Drishadvati is Gbaggar. Hut the 
Sarasvati and the Drishadvati, as we have already saidi are not 
now great rivers. The Sarasvati is represented by a^cbamiol 
or channels, occupying the position of the ancient much-praised 
stream, but now nearly dry for a great part of the year* The 
present condition of the Drishadvati or the Ghaggar is similar 
to that of the Sarasvati. They, as well as the Mftrkanda and 
the Cbituog, rise from the lower hills of Sirmur, and are 
violent torrents during the rains, though nearly dry at other 
times. , , 

The river Apay& has been mentioned with the Saiasvati 
and the Drishadvati in the Rig-Veda (III. 23. 4'). Probably the 
Apayft cau be identified with either the M&rkanda or the 
Cbitung. 

The Ganges aud the Yarnun^ have been mentioned in the 
Rig- Veda (X. 75. 5) with the Sindbu and ita tributaries and 
the Sarasvati. But they are not included in the ooBipatati|Un 
of the seven rivers that gave the country its name* Tl^ 
Ganges became the most sacred river in India in postpye<m 
times after the Sarasvati had lost its importance^; but peit^^r 
it nor tfi^ Yamunft has been given any prominence in the Rig-Ve^a 
in which both occupy subordinate places. No sepf^mte^ ^ynm 
has been composed in their praise, as has been done m the 
of the Sindhu and the Snmsvati. They have been invoked 
along with the other rivers to share a ^neml praise of ^ 
rivers of Sapta^^Sindbu. This shows that tip Ganges and 
Yamunft were not regarded as iin|jortant dreams in ftig^Vedyb 
titn^, probably because their commes virei^ 8hort» and thdbr 
banks were not so eagerly sought for habitafibn by thn immiA 
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j^jnuis oa acoouol of thair proximity to the Saetern Sea. 
The hasks of the YamuaA, however, afforded excellent paBtofee 
to the cattle, as these latter are praised for their milk. 
(Big. V. 62. 10.) 

Besides these rivers, mention of the following rivers Is 
'found in the Rig-Veds, viz., the ^vetawAvari river (VIII. 28. 
18), the ^kshk (I. 104. 3), the Anjasi, the Kulitp and the 
Virapatni (I. 104. 3), the Sarayu (Rig. X. 64. 9) which was 
•not the welhknowD river of KoSala of post-Vedic times, and 
the AdinA (Rig. VII. 18. 8). It is very difficult to identify 
most of these rivers with any present rivers ; but it is surmised 
that the (jJvetawAvari might be the (^eti or the Swat river, 
a trilmtary of the Indus ; and the others might be identified 
Witb some of the streams, now insignificant, that flow through 
the Punjab. 

The Sindhu has been praised in the Rig-Veda in the follow- 
ing verses (X. 7 5) : — 

** The Sindhu is the best of all rivers. 

"O Sindhu, when thou first didst rush towards the 
r^ion that supplies food, Yaruna cut various pidlis for thee. 
Thou flowest through elevated regions and boldest the bi^^iest 
place over all running streams. 

” The roar of the Sindhu rises op from the eartb, and fills 
the heaven. She is flowing with great speed, and her appear- 
ance is refulgent. 

" The sound of her waters gives one the impresuon oS min 
foiling in thundering torrents. Here comes the Sindhu like a 
bellowing bull. . *! . 

, O Sindhu^ as milch-eows run to their oftlves with 
:|nll of milk, so the other rivers are , coming to thee with 
ifwi^ sounds, crurying waters from all si^ As a ki^ 
starts pn a military expedition, followed by bis army, so tboju 
art advancing, accompanied by two different sets ettpiaiM. 

art tren^ng thy way with tbeae riv^f 
sfme chariot. • 
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“The uniooBquerable Siodhu le rnnniog .B^r 

ooloar is white eiid bright, end she ie ^fcAt. Her if«^hl» 
ikMiring.with Afreet velocity, and flooding all the font . dwbcstioii*. 
Of all moving objects, none possesses such great sp^ as 
She is an object of admiration like a mare, and belt sb^pe is 
symmetrical like that of a robust woman. .r 

“ The Sind bn has perpeiual youth and is beautiful. She 
has horses of the very best breed, excellent chariots ..aod 
excellent oloths. She has been nicely decorated . and has vast, 
stores of food, and very large quantities of wool* Hfflr baidm 
are covered ^rith silama grass, and sweet, smelling flowers, fuU 
of honey.” . > 

The above beautiful and graphic description of the*. Smdhn 
in a hymn, composed thousands of years ago, is as £aith&il 
to-day as it was in that remote age. For, she is still the. grand 
Mid majestic river that she was in ancient times, . when the 
vastness of her expanse, the velocity of her currents, the feHile 
valley through whiofa she flowed, and the wealth and [deiity 
that she brought to the ancient Aryans by the rud) agricul* 
tural and industrial products on her banks made such a de^ 
impressimi on the mind of the Vedio bard. The province 
Sindhu or Sindh even now produces excellent breeds o| horsen. 
The cloths manufactured there were known by tto name lii 
Sindk«, and were of such fine texture as i» have mpated a 
demand for them not only in Sapta>Sindbu but abc ia lup* 
countries like Babylonia and Assyria even in miK& fater 
times.* The woolen fabrics of the Pon)^ and Ka^tsait, 
’which even now elicit the adffiirati9B>iBod praise of tiie 
world, were famous also in Big*Vedic times. Thb -ltfitib 
vaile|r of the Indus prodooed snob abnadailt tirdpt da to jasti^ 
the Vedic bard in calling it a granary of river. The ab4i^ 
description of the Sindhu undoubtedly givet^ns a vivid {nhliib 

— : 1 1 — ^ — 4;^ i 

* ’*1!^ old BolTylcmiAii aome for muoliti Sindkib^ 1 ^ 
mm 8im{dy'i»ilod by tbo nmno of isomitry wbkilifxiNbi^ 
dM. 
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of agricultural and industrial activities and prosperity of tba 
anciefit Aryans in those very early timesi In fact, it seems to me 
aa<i£ the Sindhu represented and was the emblem of Action 
Ifiiicb made the Aryans a great and iM>werfuI people^ when 
the rest of the world was wrapped up in winter sleep/’ juSt 
as much as the Sarasvati represented and was the emblem of the 
mental, moial and spiritual culture that made them a highly 
civilized nation. The banks of the Sarasvati were the scene of 
Gontemplation, where sacrifices were performed and the bards 
indulged even then in the highest speculations regarding the soul 
(Atmd) and the universad spirit {Pammdtmd) that permeates and 
underlies all things, and tried to solve the riddle of life. The 
Spiritual Contemplation of the people was combined with 
Action which was directed towards the improvement of material 
prosperity, not divorced from spiritual culture, but wedded to 
and dominated by it. It was this happy combination of Spirit 
and Matter <that helped to make the ancient Ar 3 ws a great and 
glorious people. 

Let us now turn to the beautiful verses composed in praise 
of the Sarasvati : — 

** May Sarasvati, the purifier, the giver of food, tbe bestomr 
of wealth in the shai^e of sacrificial fruits, se^ viands in our 
sacrificial rite. 

** Sarasvati, the inspirer of trathful word, tbe instructress of 
tbe right-minded, has accepted our sacrifice. 

Sarasvati makes manifest by her deeds a huge river, and 
gcHierates all knowledge.’^ (Rig. I. S. 10-12.) 

These verses are an unimpeachable testimony of the grateful 
acknowledgment by tbe ancient Aryans of the facility that the 
&i»rasvati afforded them to perform their sacrifices, and compose 
the mmtrm of the Rig-Veda, that embodied, as it were, tbe 
tmtib that was levealed to the ancient seers. 

!fiead again tbs tranedarion of the following verses {~ * 

: ^-RarasYi^, appearing in the form of this r^er, has been 
breaking, wi^ hm strong and swift waves^tht bigfa rievat^ 
of the hills, like those who dig up for roots, lai ns offbr onr 
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servtee to her who breaks both her banks, and propitiate her by 
means bymne and sacrifiees for eur nwn protection. ^ 

‘‘O Sarasvati, thou hast destroyed the dettractore of tlie <3<eds^ 
ai^ kitted the wily and all-pervading son of Vrishaya. O Goddew 
Sarasvati, rich in food-stores, thou hast given lands to men,' and 
caused rains to fall for their benefit. 

‘‘ O thou food*supplying Goddess Sarasvati, dost thou protect 
us from harm at the time of war, and grant us, like Pushing 
enjoyable wealth. 

The dreaded Sarasvati, seated on a goIdOn chariot 

and destroys our enemies, covets our beaat^^®^ hymns ' ■ 

Her velocity is imtheasurable, which overcomes all obstruc- 
tions, and makes a thundering sound while bringing waters. 

As the daily sojourning sun brings the days, so may 
Sarasvati, defeating our enemies, bring to us her other watery 
sisters. 

May our most beloved Sarasvati, who has seven riparian 
sisters, and was adored with hymns by the ancient always 

deserve our praise. 

f 

“ May Sarasvati who has filled the earth and heavens with 
her brightness protect us from the attadr ^ lambeHeveis and 
detractors, 

, * ‘ 

May Sarasvati be invoked by men in every bat|Je — the 
seveti-bodied Sarasvati who extends over the three worlds and 
is the benefactress of the five tribes. , ' 

“ May Sarasvati deserve the praise of the . lewne^ l^ian- 
makers — Sarasvati who is the most famous among hef sesspa 
sisters by her greatness and valiant deeds, who has get.; the 
greatest velocity of all rivers, and is adorned witl^ mat^: 
excellent qualities on aocount of her superipriigr. ^ : .. .. 

. “ 0 .Sarasvati, dost thou lead us on to iawaonse eraalth :aii^ 

not make us low. Dost thon not tfonble nav|jpi exnsM of wnte#,' 
but accept oar friendship and be webrnme toti^ hemes.' -May 
we not be oompeUed ^ go to way iafeiieci|^aeBiar wity Item 
thybanlw.’’ r(Big.,YL8L). . 'V; ■ •• ' 
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May Sarasvuti, Sara^ru and l^indhu, the ri ren that flow 
ipth huge waWH, come here to protect us. They are l&er our 
suppljriug ns with water. May they 8Bp{dy ns with 
witui*, tasteful like clarified butter, and sweet as honey** (Big, 

“ Sarasvati is flowing with Hfe-sustaining water and prcrfeets 
us like an iron citadel. She is extended like a (broad) thorough- 
fue, and proceeds in her glory, outstripping the other flotring 
streams. 

" The holiest of rivers, flowing from the mountaiDs into the 
Sea, Sarasvati alone knows (the merits of sacrifice). It was 
she who gave Nahusha vast wealth and produced milk and 
butter. for him. 

“May .the fortunate Sarasvati be pleased to listen to our 
hymns, at this sacrifice. May the adorable Gods approach her 
with brat knees, who is rich in everlasting wealth and bind to 
her.friends. 

“ 0 Sarasvati, we shell get wealth bestowed on us by thee, 
by offering thee these oblations, and humbling ourselreB before 
thee. We shall come in contact with thee, by Jiving ill' this 
thy favourite dwelling-place, and obtaining support fimn tdieu 
like a tree. 

“O fortunate Sarasvati, Vasistha is opening for thw the 
door to the hall of sacrifice. Prosper, thou white GkiddeMi...** 
(Rig. VII. 95). 

From the above description of tbe river Sarasvati, it dearly 
aj^pears that she was a dreaded and mighty stream in Big>Vedio 
tiktres,- flowing from the Himalaya right into the sea with gnat 
vdoeity, and with spill-waters flooding the oountay anmnil. 
Sherapplied the anoient Aryans with pure drinking water and 
madte her banks fertile, and rich in erops. The Aryan i^i- 
Gultural popuktiou was greatly indebted to her, and, H We have 
Already serardungtto her as a child eliags to iti motlRc*s tmiMt, 
with a lovaaad^MdnesB that is quite toucbi^, Il,4«nie M ite 
banks that great sacrifices -used to fwpIrihnBid^ 

and the AaywBU^oteposed most of their hynme: i U iwHiiayii, 
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as we faav« already said, she was certainly not an insignifidaot 
river which she is now, but a noble stream, with a eurrent 
running throughout the year, which was probably fed by the 
melting snow of the glaciers near its source. As has already 
been observed in a previous chapter, there is evidence of a cold 
climate having prevailed in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, and gedogtats 
think it quite probable that the Himalaya was covered with 
snow even in the lower altitudes. The disappearance of snow 
from these, lower heights and the scantiness of rainfall even 
during the rainy season in modem times, due to the disppearatice 
of the surrouliding seas, have reduced the Sarasvati to her 
present skeleton which is not even the shadow of her former 
greatnes<«. 'I'he Sarasvati was also famous for the number of 
sacrifices jierfortned, and the rich knowledge in spiritual matter 
that the ancient Aryans acquired on her banks. That the 
region through which the Sarasvati flows was inhabited by 
Aryan tribes from very ancient times would also appear from the 
fact acknowledged by the Yedic hards that she was praised by 
their ancestors in olden times. 

The lower ])lains of Sapta-Sindhu watered by her rivers were 
fertile, which, but for the rivers, the Salt Baoge, long stretebes 
of woods and the strip of desert in the south, %voiild have made 
the )audsea|xi somewhat dreary and monotonous. There is no 
beautiful hill scenery in the plains; but on tbe west, the 
north-west and the north, mountain-ranges lift up tbeir 
heads to tbe skies and make the landscajie look grand, beaultftil 
and variegated. The snowy ranges of the Him&Iaya have bemt 
referred to in the; ftjg-Veda (X. 131. 18), though none of its 
highest peaks mentioned, fpr the simple reason that there was no 
means of advancing eastwards on account of the existence of 
the Eastern 8ea, and exploration of tbe gigaotie mountain 
range was more difficult jin those days by reason of a low tem* 
perature having prevailed in Sapta-Sindhu, wd tbe lower eleva^ ■ 
lions having been covered with snow. Tbe iieijc of tlie 
where the S^ma pligit grew, was fimailiar to tba afmientrAxyiaBf i 
as well as the valley of Kashmir and Ibesuiirouiiiiegreuge^ 

10 
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^lOBlAya'. The monatains of Sapta-Sindhu have beea described 
io one beautiful verse which, being translated into English, 
etands as follows : — “ The mounfoins stand immovable for wons 
after seons, as if their desires have been satiated and fulfilled, 
and hence they do not leave their places on any account. They 
are free from the decrepitude of old age, and are covered with 
' green trees, looking green, and filling heaven and earth with the 
sweet melodies of birds.” In two other verses the immovable 
mountains have been invoked to be propitiatory. (Big. VII. 
^5. 3 and 8). In Big. I. 56. i, it has been stated that ladies 
used to climb up the hills to pluck flowers. It would thus 
appear that the mountainous regions of Sapta-Sindhu were as ^ 
much inhabited as the plains by the ancient Aryans. 

Having given a short description of tlie physical features of 
8apta*Sindhu, as revealed in the Big-Veda, we will now proceed 
to give a short description of its fauna and flora. 

Among domestic animals, we find the largest mention of 
cattle (cows) made in the Big-Veda. The cow was, as she is 
even now, a most useful animal. She supplied the Aryans with 
milk and butter, and her dried dung was used for fuel. Butter 
clarified was used not only in food, but also in the lifaatums 
offered to Agni or Fire at the time of sacrifice. As vdigious 
samifice formed an essential part of Aryan life in 
and clarified butter prepared from cow’s mUk only WM used in 
sacrifice, tlm value of the cow from a religions standpoint can 
easily be imagined. It was the belief of the ancient Arymis, as 
it is still the belief of their descendants, that libations offered to 
Agni' was shared by all the Gods, and as suck, Agni wa« tbe 
PurohUa or priest of the Sacrifice. Tbe libations of ghrita (clari- 
fied butter) kindle the flames of tbe sacrificial and bolft it 
to consume the other offerings made to it. Tbe cow, thowfore, 
was not only a highly osef ul but also a sacred arasaal, and two 
whole Soktos have been devoted to tbe pm»e of t^e-Olvi^vatfi 
or the Cow-goddess. (Big. X. 19 and !«#.) IsiB mu the 
embl^ of power and generation, and wCs micd for dikwti% tbe 
^on^ and the enr or cart. Bnt Uifv is evidu^ ^ its 
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haviog been killed in sncrifieee and ita eooked fleeb (dfisred to lli» 
Gods, especially to Indra who seemed to have devekfWd 
taste and inordinate desire for it. (X. 86. fd and 14.) 

There is also evidence of beef having been eatepr by ^be 
ancient Atyans.^ But milofa-cows were seldom saorifieedv 
though there is evidence in tlie Bigt-Veda and the 
of the practice of saerihcing barren cows (reto/), eowe 
that miscarried or produced still-born calves. In hitor titnes^ 
however, the sacrifice of bulls or barren cows waa. entirely dis- 
continued and prohibited, as beef was probably found nnsoitable 
for consumption, and disagreeable to health, on acoonnt nS the 
change of cold into warm climate. The horse-sacrifice also was 
afterwards discontinued, probably for the same reasons and also 
because it was more costly than the bull-sacrifice. . The cow 
hides were tanned and made into many articles of everyday use. 
There was no prejudice, as there is at tlie present day, against j 
using receptacles made of cow-hides for storing water, wine, 
honey, oil, clarified butter, and even artides of worship like the 
Soma juice. (Rig. I. 28.9 and Big. IX. 66. 29). Cow-dung 
was also probably used as manure for fertilizing agricultural 
lands. 

It may be argpied that though bulls were sacrificed, 
flesh cooked and offered to the Gods, it mw not partahen of 
by the saerifioets, or the Aryans. But in Rig. VI. 39. 1, the sage 
Bharadvftja distinctly prays to Indra to grant him and ^ 
worshippers food with “j/o” or cow as the principal item.’ * 
This, of course, may be interpreted to mean that by the wor(| "yo” 
or cow is implied not her flesh but her milk and miUc-prodoete 
like butter, cuid, ghee, etc. This may be a. possible exphuwtion ; 


* Kig. VI. 89 1.— Bead alio Big. X. 87.2; X, 28. 8; X. 88.1. 8 A 14; 
11. 7. 5; VI. }6. 48 s VL 89. 1 ! IX. 189. 8. 

« B%. n.7.6},il<t.Br«ih.*L8.4. . . 

Wijvi vmineDts on this m Mlowsj-Viafh jlpTO igWH ift vm: 

tevt>98|in i 
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but, as Professor Wilson says, there does not seem to be any* 
tbkg in tbe Veida that militates a^nst the literal interpreta- 
tion."’ In the Jitareya BrMmam which was composed long 
after the Rig- Veda, we come across a passage which says that 
when the kiug or any respected person comes as a guest, 
one should kill a bull or a Vehai, t.e,, an old barren cow 
(I. 3. YAjnavalkya also expresses a similar view.* 

In the Mahdbhdraia, it has been I'elated that for the royal 
kiteheb of King Rantideva, two thousand cows and other aoim?ils 
us^d to be slaughtered daily.*"* In the Rig-Veda also, there 
is distinct mention of a place for slaughtering cows, (Rig. X, 
89. 14.) From all these evidences it is clear that there was no 


This practice probably continued till comparatively I'ecent times. 
In the UttaiHi BAma^Charitnm of Bhavabhati <x‘cura the followinpr paaRa^j-— 

“ Why, know you not, 

The Vetlas, which enshrine oiir holy laws. 

Direct the honseholdor shall offer thoRe 
Who in the law are ftkilled, the honied meab 
And with it flesh of ox, or calf, or goat, 

And the like treatment ghall the houBcholder 
Receive from Brahmans learned in the Vedas 
. • ( Hindu Theatre, I. 339.) 

Ib Mahaviracharitam also occurB the following : — 

“ The heifer is ready for sacrific-e, and the food iR cooked in ghee. Then 
art a learned man, come to the house of the learned, favour u« {by joining In 
the entertainment.)” 

■’ I 1. 100). 

Mnh&hharata (Fana Parba) Ch. 206, veraeit 10, It y-- 

Tl^ W % ftn I 

I Mvi 3 H Ml II . * 

f « Mt IWl I 

Mitv Mlft wt I 

^91 fv«i«fra II 

“ O Brthma;^ in the day, of yore, two thoutand animal, need to be killed 
every day in the kitchen of Kinx Bantidera. Ami in the. Mine mannw 
twQ ihovtMmd kine were kilied ©very day. Bantideva daily distributad food 
mixed vrith meat. 0 foteineat of Btdbmafas, that king tkn* aoqdlied aiiFi* 
vailed fame” (M. N. Oatt'e ’nraotlation.) 
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of tti« %mmA AvymB heet-mimgJ^ Very 

probably it was diBcoutitrued, as have already «aid, after the 
climate had become very faoti ae it was foucd tojiiriausto health ; 
and then beet came to be religiously prohibited as an article of 
food. 

The horse was the next most useful domestic animal. Pro* 
fessor Maodounel has said that the horse was never used by the 
ancient Aryans for riding but only for drawing cars or chariots.* 
This again appears to me to be another mts^statement ot fact. 
For there are many verses ia the Big-Veda showing that the 
horse was used as much for riding as for dri ving, of which 1 
will quote oiUy a few below : — 

Alvins, come quickly to the place where we are offering 
bymns^ riding on your fleet horses/* (VIII. 5. 7.)‘ ^ 

O Indra, come thou to us from the distant region, riding 
on thy two handsome horses, and drink this Soma/* (VIIL 6. 
86 .)*** 

Our cajitains (leaders) have assembled riding on tbeir*' 
iiorses. O Indra, may our charioteers be victorious in the 
battle/* (VI. 8l.)*« 

Warriors, eager to fight, follow me on their beautiful 
horses, and assembling together invoke my aid in battle/’ 
(IV. 4^. 5.)*" 

Adorable Aditya, may I pass (safe) in your car from the 
illusions which (you desire) for the malignant, the snares wfaicli 

* ^ For an olabomte account of beef -eating and cow-sacridce in ancient 
India, road Dr. Mitra’s Indo-Aryans, Vol. I, pp. 354-388. 

^ ^ ‘ Hacdonnel’a Hhtory of SannkHt Literature^ p. 150. 

Rig, VIII. 5. 7:—^ n: 511 ^ i«i)^ wifir i 

*» Rig; VIII. 6. 36 ^ i 'Ofifipf 

(Beid aim Big. X. 9B. 10.) 

’ » Big. VI. 47. 31 ifipHi wg I 

•® Big. IV. 42. 5:— 
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are spread for your tom, (in like manner) as a kommau (passes 
oyer a road) (Rig. II. 27, 22). 

The word A^hve 0 ^a (^ri*N) has been used in this verse to 
mean like a horseman/^ 

The Marute or Winds have also been described in Rig. X, 92, 
9^ as advancing rapidly on horseback. 

In Rig X. 156, Ij mention has been made of Ajf or the race- 
course^ where fleet homes were run in a race. Unless the horses 
were lidden, it would have been impossible to bold horse-races. 
The stake marking the goal in the i*ace*eonr8e was called 
Kduhma, The chariot-i-ace was, of course, distinct from the 
horse-race. 

DMikra is the deity of the war-horse, and also the name of 
Fire, to which the horse has lieen frequently compared. Three 
Suktas, viz.y Rig. IV, 38. 39 and 40 have been devoted to the 
praise of the war-horse or Dadhikra; and from a jwiisal of 
these spirited hymns, it appears that the war-horse was used for 
riding as well as for drawing war-chariots. 

The war-chariots could only be manceuvred on even .plains 
and hard grounds ; but the cavalry could easily pursue the 
enemy over rough grounds and ups and downs, which it 
was impossible for war-chariots to do.® * It would, indeed, be 
strange if the Aryans did not discover the Use of the horse as an 
animal for riding, when they used it as a beast of burden (Rig. 
VIII. 46. 8). The horse was also used for drawing the plough 
(Rig. X. 101. 7). 

The horse, as we have already said, was the emblem of FirOf 
the Sun and Power, and used to be formerly sacrificed, and its 
cooked flesh partaken of by the worshippers with great relish 

* V In connection, the translation of the following Verses from the 
46th snkta of the sixth Mandala of the Big-Yeda will he found interesting ; — 
Indra, when the grefkt battle begins, thou urges t onr bomee over the 
nneven paths, like falcons darting upon their food and flying over Inaeeessible 
reg^B with great speed. 

‘^BosMng rapidly hlee livers in their downw^ oottree, a<id atthongh 
neighing londly through terror, they yet, tight-girthed, return repei^diedly (to 
the eonfliot) fof caHle, like hii^ daHing on their prejr. 
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(Eig* I. 162. 12). The horse/ decked with g«dd tod miver 
omameotSi took f)art in festive ph)ees^fOiis^ es it even 
now in modb^n India. 

The ass has also been mentioned in the Rig- Veda* It wae 
employed to draw oaiis (Rig. 1. t. 4}, and also to carry burdens. 
The wild ass {Animm Or^^et) is still confined to the sandy 
deserts of Sindh and Catch, where from its speed and timidity 
it is almost unapproachable.^^ Probably these wild asses wm*e 
tamed in ancient Sapia-Sindbii. 

I have not eOme across any distinct mention of the mule in 
the Big-V^a. But it is mentioned in the Aiiareya Brdkma^ 
(VI. 17. S). It would thus appear that cross-breeding was 
known in India from very early times, and the utility of mules 
as beasts of burden understood by the ancient Aryans. 

The buffalo was also a domestic animal in ancient Sapta- 
Sindfau. Probably its rich milk was used for food ; and butter 
was made of it. It was also used as a draught-animal for 
drawing carts and ploughs. Herds of bufibloes were grazed 
in the woods, just as they are done even to this day. (Rig. IX. 
63. 1.) They were also killed for their flesh, Indra having been 
very fond of it, and devouring at a time the flesh of 100 to 300 
buffaloes, (Rig. V. 29. 8 and VI. 17. 11,)*» 

The goat was also domesticated for food^ milk and its soft 
wool for which it is even now famous in Kishmir and Thibet. 
It was also sacrificed in honour of the Godd> and it replaced 
the bull and the horse in later times, modi probably because 
it was discovered to be singularly free from tuberculosis. It 
remarkable that in all affections from this disease^ the 


»» Enoy. Bi-it. VoL XIL, p. 742, Ninth Edition. 

lu Uan-vatnsha Parva of the Kahibhlratfi (Ohn^. 146*147) is the 
dnsoription of a picnic, held in Biudaraka. a Vratering place on the Wait 
coast cdf Gusrat, near Dvai*aka, in i^lok ICrishi^^ Baladeva, Arjtma anil 
oUiers tpok put At the banquet roast buUddi which seemed to iMtVe 
been < a larnurite dish, was served, tn Cbitp. of the of 

IfisMthdrofa also, it is t^laM bitilsW*meai^was pnl^idy s^ the 
market, and the stalls dlipliiyiiig it crowded hjT ensiomeni.*^ ^ ^ 
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AywtY&itk which embodies the Hindu system of medicinal 
prescribes goat’s milk and goat’s flesh for patients as necessary 
diets» The goat was sometimes harnessed to light carts in 
ancient Sapta-Sindhu. (Rig. IX. 26. 8.) 

The sheep was also largely domesticated for its flesh and 
wool, and sacrifleed in honour of the Gods. (Rig. I. 91. 14.) 
The sheep of G&ndh&m (Kandahar) was famous for its wool. 
(Rig. I^ 126. 7 and IV. 37. 4.) The camel was a familiar 
beast of burden in ancient Sapta*Sindhu, as it is even now in 
the modern Punjab. It was even then^ as it is now^ the 
ship of the desert ” (Rig. VIII. 46. 28), carrying burdens and 
travellers on its back across the sandy wilds of Sindh and 
southern Sapta-Siodhu. 

The dog was also a pet domestic animal. Its size must 
have been enormous in those days, as it was used as a beast 
of burden. (Rig. VIII. 46. 28.) It is well known that 
ill the polar regions the dog is used by the Esquimaux 
to draw sledges over the ice. Even in later times, 8apta- 
Sindfau was famous for its dogs, and large numbers used to be 
exported to Persia and Mesopotamia to assist in the hunt.^^ 

There are evidences of the elephant having been tamed 
after capture, in ancient Sapta-Sindbu. Hoth European and 
Indian scholars have said that the elephant has but rarely been 
mfflitioned in the Kig-Veda. Professor Macdonell goes so far 
as to say that the animal is explicitly referred to in only two 
passages of the Rig-Veda, and the form of the name applied to 
it Hhe beast {mriga) with a hand shows that the 

Ririiis still regarded it as a stmnge animal.^^^^ It was 

*'T)ke Babylonians imported Indian dogs. The bi^ is asaarted 
to be ibe largest and strongest that exist, and on that account, the beat 
suited for hunting wild lions which they will readily attack. The great 
fondness felt by the Persians for the pleasure of the chaad, by whom it wim 
regarded as a chivalrous exercise, must have increased the value and use of 
these animals which soon became even an object of* luxuty ” (Hist. 
Hist, of the World, Vol. I, p. 48B.) 

" ^ llacdonnePB Bki Lii.^ p. 148. 
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indeed a strange animal^ as it was not so familiair on the plkins 
of Sapta«Sindhu as the horse, the cow, the ^buffalo or the cameL 
It is a ferocious animal in its wild state^ living on fnountaiiis 
and in the deep recesses of forests. It is caught and tamM 
with great difficulty and hazard^ and none but Rajas and rich 
noblemen can afford to keep it. There is no reason for wondet; 
therefore, that the Risbis called it- by its distinguishing Hmb> 
the proboscis, which the animal uses just as we use our hand 
for picking up food and things. But it was also known by the 
names of Ihha and Vdrana, and has been referred to not in 
two passages only of the Rig- Veda as Professor Macdonell says; 
but in several passages in one name or another, some of which 
are mentioned below : 

O Maruts, ye eat the trees of the forest like the beasts 
called elephants.’’ (Rig. I. 64. 

“ O Agni, thou goest with fearless power (majesty), just as the 
king goes with his minister on the elephant.” (Rig. IV. 4. 1;)*^ 

(O Alvins), as the hunters desire to tiap large elephants, 
so I am invoking ye, day and night, with the^^ articles 
sacrifice.”(Rig. X. 40. 4.)*« 

Tliis verse shows that hunters used to trap, or Catch 
elephants in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, and they were eonptantlj 
on the look-out for elephants, as the catching of these anii^ala 
was highly paying and profitable to them. 

Indra assumes uncontrollable power in sacrifices, like an 
elephant that exudes the mada juice, Le,, becomea pjt 
rogue.” (VIII. 63. 8.) 2 » 

The powerful mother replied, ‘ he who seeks thy enmityi 
fights like an elephant on the mountaiu.’ ” (Rig. VHI. 45. 5.)^® 


Eig. I. 64. 7 IS lifkw: wtwt i ©tc. 

•’ Eif. IV. 4. l mfv Tltstlllt ! ; 

Eig. X. m 4 aAs ^ ^ 

»• iii$. VIII. sa. 8 spit ^ » «tc. ^ 

Big. VIII. 46. 6 1 — lift sit ngift ^ I 1# iiyii 

’TWf « 
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O Alvins, like a rogue elephant, driven by aniufa (iron 
hook), kill ye the enemies, bending your bodies.*^ (B-ig* X. 

106. 6.)s^ 

From the above quotations it would appear that ele|)hant8, 
that inhabited the mountains and forests of Sapta-Sindhu, 
were caught and tamed by hunters, and sold to the Rajas who 
used to ride them with their ministers. They were also 
probably used in war. Tiiat these animals were the natives of 
the Himalayan forests would appear from the following 
extracts from fhe Encj^clopadia Britaiinica ( Vol. XII, p. 742) : — 
‘‘The elephant still exists in considerable numbers along the 
Urai or sub-montane fringe of the HimWaya.^' It ifl 
therefore extremely likely that the elephant existed in the 
Him&layan forests of Sapta-Sindhu in ancient times also. 

Among other wild animals and beasts of prey, mention is 
made in the Rig- Veda of the spotted deer (I. 37. 1), the musk- 
deer (X. 146. 6), the black buck, known as Kn^hnaiita Mriga 
(X. 94.5), the wild boar, the bison (VIII. 46. i4), the hon 
(VIII. 1, 2(i; IX. 89. 3; X. 28. 10), the wolf {Yrika), the 
bear, the hare, the mongoose {Nahda)^ the monkey {Kapi)^ and 
the jackal. There were long stretches of woods and thickets in 
the plains, and forests on the mountains, in which they lived 
and freely roamed. A whole beautiful Sukia has been devoted 
to the description of Arangdni or (Rig. X. 146.) 

The lion is still found in the deserts 'of RAjpat&o&, having 
probably been driven to the south by the destruction of the 
woods and forests of Sapta-Sindhu. The tiger {Vt/dghra) has 
not been anywhere mentioned in the Rig-Veda, as it was 
probably in those days a native of Southern India ; but now 
its natural home is the swampy jungles of Bengal, though he is 
also found in all the forests of India. The absence of the tiger 
in ancient Sapta-Sindhu unmistakably points to its complete 
severance from the Deccan. The lion used to be trapped and 
caught alive, and kept in cages probably for sbow» (Big. 
X. 28. 10.) 


Eig. X* 106^6 
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With regard to the black back, the antelope proper {AiUilopB 
%uoaftica\ it should be tnentioned here that it was held sacred' 
by the ancient Aryans, and its skin used &t the time of holding 
sacriBoes. The white hairs of the skin represent the nis, 
the black represented the Sdmaiy and the yellow the 
^^Its special habitat is the salt plainS; as on the coast line of 
Ouzrat and Orissa, where herds of fifty does may be seen, 
accompanied by a single buck. The doe is of a light fawn 
colour, and has no horns. The colour of the buck is a deep 
brown-black above, sharply marked off from the white of the 
belly. His spiral horns, twisted for three or four turns like 
a cotkscrew, often reach the length of 30 inches. The flcslL 
is dry and unsavoury, but is permitted meat for Hindus, even am 
the Brahman caste.”®® It is to be noted that the AryailP, 
even in a later age regarded the black buck as a distinguisbii^l 
mark of the Aryan land proper, or more correctly speakmg, ^ 
the land where Vedic sacrifices could be performed (TajiUya 
defa). All other lauds over which the black buck did not roam 
were unfit for holding sacrifices in, and regarded as Mleohchha 
Probably the proper habiiat of the %lack buck in 
ancient tiroes was the Southern and Eastern coast-lines of 
Sapta-Sindhu, which in later times extended, with the disappear* 
ance of the Eastern Sea from the Gangetic trough, to the coast- 
line of Orissa, and with the disappearance of the R4jput&n& Sea, 
to the coast-line of Guzrat. This extended country afterwards 
formed Aryivarta,®® or the country inhabited by the Aryans* 
It is remarkable that the black buck is found nowhere else in 
India excepting Aryftvarta. 

The proper home of the musk-deer is in the Himftlaya 
where it is still found, and killed by hunters for its mask* 


** Tho QatapiubhA Brahma^. 

»» JFncy. Brit, Vol. XII. p. 742 (Ninth Sditiwi). 

(llann, 11^ m) 
(liiw>^ II, M.) 
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The Gaura Mriga which has been frequently mentioned in 
the Rig-Veda (VIII. 9. 8 and VIII. 45, 24) is probably the 
Gmt {Bibos Gaiirusi), the bison of sportsmen, which is found 
in all the hill jungles, in the Western Ghat, in Central Indiai 
in Assam, and in British Burma,’^ and sometimes attains the 
height of 20 hands (close on 7 feet), measuring from the hump 
above the shoulder. Its short curved horns and skull are 
enormously massive. Its colour is dark chestnut or cofEee-brown. 
From the difficult nature of its habitat and from the ferocity 
with which it charges an enemy, the pursuit of the bison is no 
less dangerous and no less exciting than that of the tiger or the 
elephant.”*® As it is now found in, and confined to the 
Southern Peninsula, Assam and Burma, it must have migrated 
to these countries from Sapta-Sindhu, after it had become con- 
nected with the Deccan and Assam by the disappearance of the 
R&jput^ln& Sea and the Eastern Sea respectively. There is 
geological evidence to prove that the Deccan was connected 
with Assam and Burma on the one hand, and South Africa on 
the other and extended as far south as Australia, forming a large 
continent by itself, and completely cut off from Sapta-Sindhu 
by seas. The Gaura Mriga, having once migrated to the south, 
freely roamed east and west through the jungles and over the 
hills of Central India, the Western Ghats, Assam and British 
Burma, and completely disappeared from Sapta-Sindhu which, 
with the destruction of the woods, could no longer afford it free 
pasturage and absolute security. 

Among reptiles, frogs and snakes are mentioned in the Rig- 
Veda (VII. 50. 103). The blatant croakings of the frogs have 
been compared with the loud recitations of the Vedic hymns by 
the pupils and disciples of the Bishis in the abodes of learning, 
(Big. VIII. 103. 5), a grotesquely beautiful comparison, no 
doubt. There are whole Suktas devoted to Mantras for taking 
off poison injected by the bites of poisonous snakes and insects, 
which proves that these reptiles were numerous in ancient 


JKacy. Brit,, Vol. XII, p. 742. 
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Sapta^Sindhu (Rig. 1. 101., Rig. VII. 50). Fishes also hare been 
mentioned (Rig. X. 68. 8), and the Mahimina, or the large fisbi 
referred to in Rig. VIII. 67, could be no 5ther than the whale. 
There was a country called Matsifadega to the south-east of 
Sapta-Sindhu, probably at the junction of the RftjputAtt8 end 
the Eastern seas, which was so called probably on account of &e 
abundance of 6sh obtained there on the sea-coasts. 

Among birds, mention is made in the Rig-Veda of pean 
cocks (III. 45. 1) of which, it is said, there were i\ species (Rig. 
I. 191. 14), falcons ((^yena) (F. F€regnnator\ goose or swan 
( Hamsa) (III. 8. 9 ; VIII. 35* 8 and IX. 32. 3), quails {vartika) 
(I. 112. 8), Franeoline partridge {Kapinjala) (II. 42), black daws 
{krishna gaknna) (IX. 16. 6), owls {Vlnka)^ whose screeches were 
regarded as inauspicious (X. 165. 5 and 6), Chakravdkas or ruddy 
geese, parrots ((^uka) and the vulture {gridhra) (X. 123. 8). 
Bird-catchers are mentioned in the Rig-Veda, who either 
netted or snared them and sold them to those who weie fond 
of birds’ flesh. 

Of the Flora in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, the A^vattba {Ficm 
religiosa) was called the Famspati, or ‘‘king of forest’* on 
account of its size and tallness. It was held sacred, and its 
wood was used for making Soma- vessels. Professor Macdonell 
has translated it by the word horse-stand,” probably suggest- 
irjg thereby that the shade of the tree was used for stabling 
horses. But it has been derived otherwise by Sanskrit Etymo- 
logists, and is meant to be the tree that is not of yesterday, 
but stands from olden times. And, in reality, the A^vattha 
is not short-lived, and can easily withstand violent storms 
and blasts of wind. The Rig-Veda, however, does not men- 
tion the other well-known sacred tree of the plains, 
the ngagrodka or Fa fa {Ficus Indicus), This was probably 
a native of the Deccan. The (JjJami tree {Acacia suma) is 
mentioned in the Rig-Veda (X. 31. 10), as well as the Pali^ 
{Butea Frondfm) (X. 97. 5) and the {EHodenduvn 

anfractuosime) (X. 85, 2), There is abK> mention pf the 
Khadira {Mimosa catechu) and of the ^^ainpa {Ikdberfia 
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Siiiu) in Rig. III. 53.19. The scholiast says that the bolta of 
the' axles of carts and chariots were made of the Kkadtra 
^l^ood, and the (J^i^ampa furnished the wood for the floor. 
The (JJimbul or (JSmul {Bomhax malabarica) is also mentioned 
til Rig. III. 53. The Soma grew on the Miyavat peak 
♦of the Him&laya, as also in the plains. The //fcaSi* or sugar- 
cane is also mentioned (IX. 86. 18), Yava or barley, Vrihi 

millets, and Bhdnya or rice (X. 94. 13) are also mentioned 
as the principal cro]:)s cultivated. As regards Dkdnya^ I was 
surprised to read the following remarks of Professor Macdonel) : 

Bice which is familiar to the later Vedas, and regarded 
in them as one of the necessaries of life is not mentioned in 
the Rig-Veda at all. Its natural habitat is in the south-east, 
the regular monsoon area, where the rain-fall is very abund- 
ant Hence it probably did not exist in the region of the 
Indus river system when the Rig-Veda was composed, though 
in later times, with the practice of irrigation, its cultivation 
spread to all parts of India.^’*^^ This supposition of the 
Professor is gratuitous, as we have already proved that ntins 
were abundant in ancient Sapta-Sindhu on account of its 
proximity to the seas, and helped the tillers in the cultivation 
of paddy which is also distinctly mentioned in the Rig-Veda.®® 
(X. 94. 13). 

Mention is also made of sweet edible fruits, available in the 
forests in great abundance (Rig. X. 146. 3), as well as of 
many flowery creepers and medicinal herbs. The white 
lotus (Rig. X. 142. 8) was the favourite flower among the 
ancient Aryans, and was obtained from the lakes. The mango- 
tree is nowhere mentioned, as it probably was indigenous to 
South India, nor is the 8dla {Skorea robmta)^ the famous 
timber-tree of the subm ntane regions of the Himalaya 
and of the Deccan. The Ku^a was the sacred grass which 
Hms largely used in the performance of sacrifices. 


Macdoaeirs of Santshrit Literature^ p, 146. 

•• Bjg, X. 04. wnut; 5^ 
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Of mineraky mantiou has been made of gold^ ailreri copper, 
iron and precious stones in the Rig-Yeda. Tbei-ancient Aryans^ 
both men and women, were fond of bedicking their pmiona| 
with gold ornaments, either plain or set with precious stoned. 
Coins wefe made both of gold and* silver. But wbetw 
copper edtns were in existence is not quite clear* Iron was 
largely used for making weapons of war, and agricultural 
implements. Mailed coats were also made of iron (Rig. X. 
48. 8). There is also mention of iron forts which were pro- 
bably so called in a figurative sense on account of their strength 
and invincibility^. It would thus appear that even in Eig- 
Vedic times, the Ar}'ans were acquainted with the various uses 
of the principal metals, and had already passed the stone 
i^e of civilisation. To trace up their history to that age 
would be a feat as impossible as that of drawing a landscape 
in blinding and impenetrable darkness. The ancient Aryans 
had reached a very high rung of the ladder of civilisation, 
when the rest of the world did not even approach its foot. 
These metals and precious stones were procurable in the 
northern mountainous regions of Sapta-Sindhu. Even in 
comparatively recent times, the Babylonian i used to draw 
their supply of gold and precious stones from these regions. 
Ctesias says expressly that the precious stones were imported 
from India, and that onyxes, sardines and the other stones 
used for seals were obtained in the mountains bordering on 
the sandy desert. Emeralds and jaspers, says Theophriitue 
a more recent author but worthy of credit, which are us^ 
as objects of decorations came from the desert of Bactria (of 
Gobi). They are sought for by persons who go thitbqr bn 
horse-back at the time of the north-wind iriiich blows ^ away 
the sand, and discovers them.’’ 

^ The country wheic gold is found and which the griPni 
infest/^ says Ctesias, is exceedingly desciate. The Badriatis 
who dwell in the neighbourhood of the Indians, assert t|ai 
the griffins watch over the gold, thoug|l the ludt|^ tbs^ 
selves deny that they do anything^ of t&e is I^ve 
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no need of the metal ; but (say they) the griffins are only 
anxious on account of their young, and these are the objects 
of their protection. The Indians go armed into the desert 
(of Gobi) in troops of a thousand or two thousand men. But 
we are assured that they do not return from these expeditions 
till the third or the fourth year.^^ 

These classical accounts go to prove that there was abun- 
dance of gold and precious stones in Sapta-Sindhu which 
extended as far as Bactria in Rig-Vedic times. 

Of the Minerals in Sapta-Sindhu, no mention is made of 
salt in the Rig- Veda, although the Salt- Ran go exists in the 
very heart of the country from time immemorial, and salt could 
also be manufactured from the sea-water, if any necessity arose. 
This has led some European scholars to infer that the ancient 
Aryans were not at all acquainted with the use of salt. As 
Professor Macdonell has rightly observeil, it is a good illus- 
tration of the dangers of argumentnm. ex silentio, Such an 
argument would be as absurd as to say that the ancient Aryans 
did not know the use of shoes ( Updnaha)^ as they are not 
mentioned in the Rig-Veda, although the warriors had helmets 
on their heads, breast-plates on their breasts, iron mail-coats 
on their bodies and skin-gloves on their hands, and that the only 
limbs that they omitted or did not care to protect were their 
legs and feet, that required as much protection as the other 
limbs, more particularly to enable them to easily march over 
grounds, rough, hot and cold. It is often forgotten that the 
Rig-Veda is not a history of the ancient Aryans, in the proper 
sense of the word, but only a collection of hymns addressed to 
their various gods ; and it is indeed a matter for wonder that 
in a work, essentially religious, there should be found so many 
evidences of the incidents of their secular life and material . 
civilisation, which, when carefully read, give us a pretty good 
idea of their modes of living and thought. Wotild it not, 
therefore, be rash to deduce an inference from the omission 
of the mention of a particular article or custom in the Rig-Veda, 
and to say that it did not at all exist ? 
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Hawever this rxmy be, we hope, we have been able tedraKr 
an approximated picture of the physical features of aneieni Sapta- 
Sindhu, and itt^ fauna, flora, and minerals. We liave shown (1) 
that the « Samsvati was a mighty stream in those ancient days, 
with water flowing thi-ough her channel all the year round, 
which was probably perennially supplied by melted snoyr at 
her source, and that her banks, as well as the banks of the other 
rivers, were inhabited by a prosperous people, fond of holding 
sacrifices in honour of their gods ; (*2) that the submontane 
regions of the Himalaya and the valley of Kashmir were also 
inhabited by Aryan tribes ; (8) that the country, besides being 
intersected by the rivers, had also long stretches of forests, and a 
desert in the south ; (4) that the banks of the Sindhu were also 
well populated, and had important centres of manufacture in 
wool, woolen goods, and cotton fabrics ; (5) that the homes 
bred in the region of the Sindhu were famous, and probably in 
great demand throughout the country ; (fi) that the forests were 
infested with wild animals such as the wolf, the lion, the wild 
boar, the elephant, the monkey, the bear, the jackal, the bison, 
the buffalo, the deer aud the antelo|>e ; (7) that the black buck, 
held sacred by the sacrifice-loving Aryans, was a distinguishing 
mark of the land inhabited by them ; (8) that barley, rioe, millet, 
and probably cereals, also were the principal products of Aryan 
agriculture; (y) that they domesticated the cow, the buflbkk>, 
the ass, the horse, the goat, the dog, the sheep and the oamCl, 
and caught and tamed even the wild elepha^; and (10) that 
they were acquainted with the use of gold, silver, copper, iron 
aud precious stones that were the products of either Sapta* 
Sindhu, or of contiguous regions. It was indeed a self-contained 
country possessing an equable climate, providing all the neo|^- 
saries of life, and affording facilities for advancing towards a 
higher civilisation and developing all those traits of cbaiactei; 
that make a people great Though divided into numerous elatts 
and tribes, the mote advanced Aryans were a^ hom<^eneoas'^jpei|ll# 
who felt a mysterious impulse to deveb|» t^eir peeuliat I 
and actuate^ by that impube, they tried thi|t bert |© got i«l of 
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all discordant elements, and eliminate them from their commu- 
nity. They were engaged in their noble and ardlous task of 
self-assertion and self-deterniination for a long* time, but the 
story of their struggle will be narrated in a subsequent chapter. 








CHAPtER VI. 

The Deccaa or Southern India in Rig-Vedio Times. 

As we have already said, there is mention whatever 
in the Rig-Veda of the Deccan, or the Vindhya mountains, or 
the famous rivers of the Southern Peninsula like the NarmadA, 
the God&vari, the KrishnA, etc., or of the peoples inhabiting 
that country.* It is therefore not at all possible to describe 
the count^jy from any internal evidence of the Rig-Veda. 
The Deccan was completely cut off from Sapta-Sindhu by the 
R&jputin^ Sea, and the Sea occupying the Gangetic trough ; 
and the Aryans did not care to go to that country, dark and 
unknown, by crossing the deep and dangerous sea. If they 
ever migrated or extended in an^ direction during Rig-Vedic 
times, they did so by the overland route in the direction of 
G&ndhAra, Bactriana, Persia and Western Asia. There were 
undoubtedly sea-going vessels and merchant-ships in Sapta^ 
Sindhu ; but navigation in those early days was most diflBcult 
and dangerous, and shipwrecks were probably very common 
occurrences. We may therefore safely surmise that the 
multitude generally avoided the sea-route for going to any 
foreign country. It was only the covetous and daring Aryan 
mei*chantB, the Fattikft 4^ Pants j as they are called in the Rig- 
Veda, who ventured on a sea- voyage for the purpose of trading , 
in neighbouring countries. It is just possible that the Aryan 
merchants crossed the MjputA.n& Sea, and trs^ed along the 
Western coast of the Deccan, exchanging the surplus products 
of Sapta-Sindhu for those of the latter country. But it is 
extremely doubtful whether the Malabar coast existed in those 
days in its present shape. ‘There is geological evidence to 
prove that in very early . Southern India filmed part of 

a huge continent which extended from Burma and South China 
on the east, to East and South Afri^ on the west, and fr^ 

the Vindhya hills on the north to Austn^ on the Boathi mjA' 

1 . . .1 ' // 

s Tide AotMndiz i'AI to this OliAibter. 
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it was probably not connected anywhere with Western Asia, 
though there is reason to believe that i. hajl some connection 
with the Eastern Him&Uy a through Assam. This continent 
was bounded on the north as we have already seen, by a long 
stretch of sea extending from Assam to the southern coast of 
Sindh as it then was, and joined with what the classical writers 
called the Erythrsean Sea, or the Arabian Sea, as we now call it. 

This Southern Continent existed from early Permian times 
up to the close of the Miocene epoch, according to Mr. H. F. 
Blauford. Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace says : It (this continent) 
represents what was probably a primary zoological region in 
some past geological epoch ; but what that epoch was, and 
what were the limits of the region in question, we are quite 
unable to say. If we are tq suppose that it comprised the 
whole area now inhabited by Lemuroid animals, we must make 
it extend from West Africa to Burmah, South China and Celebes, 
in area which it probably did once occupy.^’ ‘ 

Elsewhere he writes : It is evident that during much of 

the Tertiary period, Ceylon and South Indiaywere l)ounded on 
the north by a considerable extent of sea, and probably formed 
part of an extensive Southern Continent or great island, 
very numerous and remarkable cases of affinity with Malaya 
require, however, some closer appron^irnation with these islands 
which probably occurred at a later |>eriod. When, still liter, 
the great plains and tablelands of Hi ndostan were formed and 
a permanent land comm unicat ion effected with the rich and 
highly developed Hiinalo-Chinesc fauna, a rajiid immigration 
of new types took place, and many of the less specialised forms 
of mammalia and birds became extinct. Among reptiles and 
insects, the competition was le^s severe, or the older forms were 
too well adapted to local conditions to be expelled ; so that it is 
among these groups alone that we find any considerable number 


^ “Tho Geographical Distribution of Animals with a sitt^ of the 
relations of living and extinct Faunas^ as elucidating the past ohangel of the 
Earth’s surface ” London, UfaciniUan & Co. 1870 Vol, I. p# 76*77. 
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of what aipe |)robdbly the remains of the ancient f&una of. a now 
submerged Southern Continent."® ^ 

Mi. H; F. Blanford sa^s : " The affinities betweei^f^ 
fossils of both animals and plants of the Beaufort group of 
Africa and those of the Indian Panchets and Kathmis are such 
as to suggest the former existence of a land connexion between 
the two areas. But the resemblance of the African and Indian 
fossil-faunas does not ceai^ with Permian and Triassic times. 
The plant beds of the Uterthage group have furnished eleven 
forms of plantsi two of which Mr. Tate has identified with 
Indian Bajmehal plants. The Indian Jurassic fossils have yet 
to be described (with a few exceptions), but it has been stated 
that Dr. Stoliezka was much struck with the affinities of certain 
of the Cutch fossils to African forms ; and Dr. Stoliezka and 
Mr. Griesbach have shown that the Cretaceous fossils of the 
Umtafuni river in Natal, the majority out of 36 described 
forms) are identical with species from Sontbetn India. 

** With regard to the geographical evidence, a glance at the 
map will show that from the neighbourhood of the west coast 
of India to that of the Seychelles, Madagascar, and the 
Mauritius, extends a line of coral atolls and banks, including 
^Adas Bank, the Laccadives, Maldives, the Chagos group and 
th^ Saya-de-Mulha, all indicating the existence of a submerged 
mountain range or ranges. The Seychelles, too, are mentioned 
by Mr. Darwin as rising from an extensive aud tolerably level 
bank having a depth of between 30 and 40 fathoms ; so that, 
although now partly encircled by fringing reefs, they may be 
regarded as a virtual extension of the same submerged axis. 

. Further west, the Cosmoledo and CHuoro Islands consist of 
atolls and islends^surrounde^ by barrier reefs ; and these bring 
us pretty close to the present shores of Africa and Madagascar. 
It seems at least probable that it this chain of atolls, 
banks and barrier reefs, we have indi(eated the }>o8itiou of an 
ancient mountain chain^ which possibly formed the back^tone of 
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a tract of later Pala3ozoic, Mesozoic and early Tertiary land, 
being related to it much as the Alpine and Himalayan system is 
to the Enropean-Asiatie continent, and the Kocky Mountains 
and Andes to the two Americas. As it is desirable to designate 
this Mesozoic land by a name, I would propose that of Indo- 
Oceanea. Professor Huxley has suggested on palseontological 
grounds that a land connexion existed in this region (or 
|ather between Abyssinia and India) during the Miocene epoch. 
Prom what has been said above, it will be seen that I infer its 
existence from a far earlier date. With regard to its depres- 
sion, the only present evidence relates to its northern extremity 
and shows that it was in this region, later than the great trap 
flows of the Dakhan. These enormous sheets of volcanic rock 
are remarkably horizontal to the east of the Ghats and the 
Sahyadri range, but to the west of this, they begin to dip 
seawaixls, so that the island of Bombay is composed of the 
higher part of the formation. This indicates only that the 
depression to the westward has taken place in Tertiary times, 
and to that extent, Professor Huxley’s inference, that it was 
after the Miocene period, is quite consistent with the geological 
evidence 

Pakeontology, physical geography and geology, equally 
with the ascertained distribution of living animals and plants, 
offer their concurrent testimony to the former close connexion 
of Africa and India, including the tropical islands of the Indian 
Ocean. The Indo-Oceanic land appears to have existed from 
at least early Permian times, probably (as Professor Huxley 
has pointed out) up to the close of the Miocene ejp^h ; and 
South Africa and Peninsiiler India are the existing remnants 
of that ancient land. It may not hA^e been absolutely 
continuojs during the whole of this long period. Indeed, the 
Cretaceous rocks of Southern India and Southern Africa, and 
the marine Jurassic beds of the same regions, prove that 
some portions of it were for Ipngei* or shorter periods, invaded 
by the Sea; but any break of coutininty was probably not 
prolonged ; for Mr; Wallace’s investigation in the Eastern 
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Arcbipelego have shown how narrow a sea may offer an 
superable barrier to the migration of land animals. In 
PaliBOzoic times, this laud must have been contieoted with 
Australia, and in Tertiary times with Malayana, since the 
Malayan forms with African alliances am in several cases distinct 
from those of India. We know as yet too little of the g^eology 
of the eastern peninsula to say from what epoch dates the 
connexion with Indo-Oceanic land. Mr. Theobold has ascer- 
tained the existence of Triassic, Cretaceous and Nummulitic 
rocks in the Arabian coast range, and Carboniferous limestone 
is known to occur from Moulmein southward, while the range- 
east of the Irrawadi is formed of younger Tertiary rocks. 
From this it would appear that a considerable part of the 
Malaya Peninsula roust have been occupied by the sea during 
the greater part of the Mesozoic and Eocene jieriods. Plant- 
bearing rocks of Kaniganj age have been identified as forn^g 
the outer spurs of the Sikkim Himalaya ; the ancient tknd 
must therefore have extended some distance to the north dt 
the present Oangetic delta. Coal both of Cretaceous and 
Tertiary age occurs in the Khasi hills, and also in upper 
Assam, but in both cases, associated with mariife beds ; 
so that it would appear that in this region, the boundaries of 
land and sea oscillated somewhat during Cretaceous and Eocene 
times. To the north-west of India, the existence of great form- 
ations of Cretaceous and Nummulitic age, stretching fiu: 
through Baluchistan and Persia, and entering into the struc- 
ture of the north-west Himalaya prove Uiat in the later Meso- 
zoic and EoCene ages India had no direct communication with 
western Asia ; while the Jurassic rocks of Cutcb, the Salt 
Range, and the northern Himalaya show that in the preceding 
period the sea covered a large part of the present Indus basin ; 
and the Triassic, Carboniferous, and still more recent marine 
formations of the Himalaya indicate th$t from very early 
times till the upheaval of that grfat ohaiiii much of its present 
site was for ages covereji Jbj the 

Mr. QIanford thus same np t|ie views dfvanoed by him ; 
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** Ist-^The plant-bearings series of India ranges from ^rly 
Permian to the latest Jurassic times, indicating {except in a 
few cases and locally) the uninterrupted continuity of land and 
fresh-water conditions. These may have prevailed from much 
earlier times. 

2nd — In the early Permian, as in the Post-pliocene age, 
a cold climate prevailed down to low latitudes, and I am inclined 
to believe in both hemispheres simultaneously. With the decrease 
of cold, the flora and reptilian fauna of Permian times were 
diffused to Africa, India, and possibly Australia ; or the flora 
may have existed iu Australia somewhat earlier, and have been 
diffused thence. 

3rd — India, South Africa and Australia were connected 
by an Indo-Oceanic Continent in the Permian epoch ; and the 
two former countries icmained connected (with at the utmost 
only short interruptions) up to the end of the Miocene period. 
During the latter part of the time, this land was also connec- 
ted with Malayans. 

t( 4th — In common with some previous writers, I consider 
that the position of this land was deflned by the range of 
coral reefs and banks that now exist i^etween the Arabian Sea 
and East Africa. 

** 5th — Up to the end of the Nnmmulitic epoch, no direct 
connexion (except jxjssibly for short periods) existed between 
India and Western Asia.^^^ 

From the above extracts it would ap{)ear that South India 
remained connected with South Africa up to the end of the 
Miocene Epoch, as a huge continent, completely Cut off from 
Sapta* Sindhu or the modern Punjab, by a long stretch of sea, 
extending from Assam to the Arabian sea. Though Mr. 
Blanford establishes the connection of India, South Africa j^nd 
Australia in the Permian epoch, it is possible that the connect^n 
lasted with intei^mptions till the end of the Miooeua epoch vheu 

* 0. f*. Blanf0rd **On the Age and Correlations of the p]tttti*hiMuriiDg< 
series of India and the farmer existence of ah Iiida«^O^iMkiiie Dotllliinnt.*' 
<)murteriy Jomud «i ^ Cleoipgiotl Booie^, ToL XX3dt.' 11(16. n>. M4440. 
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WM flonrislied on the globe, m we ehall see later on ; Mid that 
the isolation of Sapta-Sindbu continued till a mndb later 
period# 

Mr. Ernst Haeckel thus writes about the ancient Sontbem 
Continent : This large continent of former times Solater, an 

Englishman, has called Lmuria, from the monkey4ike aniinak 
which inhabited it, and it is at the^same time of great import- 
ance from being the js>r()bable cradle of the human m ce whiek^ j 
all likelihood hei^ fi rst develoBcd out of anthropoid mpea P* 

Elsewhere he writes There are a number of circumstances 
(especially chronological facte) which suggest that the primeval 
home of mar was a continent now sunk below the surface of the 
Indian Ocean, which extended along the south of Asia, as it is 
at present (and probably in direct connection which it), towards 
the east, as far as Further India and the Sunda Islands ; towards 
the west, as far as Madagascar and the south-eastern shores of 
Africa.’^'' 

Whether this continent was the original cradle of mankind 
or not, there can be no doubt that man existed here from 
every early times, and that his creation in this continent ivas 
made possible only after the creation of anthropoid apes which 
were his nearest approach. We have already got evidence of the 
existence of Pliocene man in the \ alley gravels of the Narmada 
and of Miocene man in Upper Burma It can, therefore, be 
safely surmised that man had existed in this continent long 
before the time when the greater portion of it was submerged 
iu consequence of a violent cataclysm. Though Sapta-Sindhu 
was not directly connected with it, conditions similar to those ^ 
the lost continent must have prevailed there, which &v«iiii^ 
the creation of a family of hnman beings, entirely different frmn 
that of the Southem Continent ; and these were the progemhm 

of the Aryan race who, having been endowed with higher mtntnl 

— — • . » 

^ Bnit HMckd’a “ Hittoty of OrMtion “ 8«d Bd. 187«. Yol. I. m 

• IbMrt B«eok»l't “Hirtoty Oreatfa»'> YoL n. pp. 
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&eu]tie8| developed a civilisation which was destined to 
dominate the whole world, and uplift the entire liuman race. 

It is possible that the same seismic forces that caused the 
suWdence of the greater portion of the Southern Continent also 
caused the upheaval of the bed of the Mjput&nft Sea ; and if 
these two events were simultaneous and synchronous, they must 
have occurred long after Rig-Vedic times ; for the R&jputftnft 
Sea had been in existence, when some at least of the ancient 
hymns of the Rig-Veda were composed. The upheaval of its 
bed must have caused, by the displacement of the vast volumes 
of its waters, a deluge in Sapta-Sindhu, known as Manu’s Flood, 
which we have discussed in a previous chapter. The depression 
of the Aravalli mountain was also probably due to the same 
causes that upheaved the sea-bed and submerged a large portion 
of the Southern Continent. It is related in the PuiAnasthat the 
great sage Agastya sipped up the ocean dry and caused the high 
peaks of the Vindhya mountains to bend, when he crossed over 
to Southern India where he was the first to lead an Aryan 
colony. This sipping up of the ocean and bending down of the 
Vindhya are undoubtedly connected with the physical disturb- 
ances that led to the drying up of the Rfijputfl^nA Sea and the 
depression of the Aravalli mountain, as the Vindhya is called, 
and have been fathered upon Agastya who first ventured to the 
south. This Agastya, however, is not the Vedic bard of that 
name, but probably one of his descendants who, as was the 
custom in those ancient days, bore the patronym of Agastya. 
This tradition which is connected with an undoubted geological 
fact of the Miocene or Pliocene epoch goes to pifove the hoary 
antiquity of the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu and of the Rig-Veda. 

But to return to our account of the Deccan in Rig-Vedic 
times. It formed part of a vast southern continent that extends 
ed, as we have seen, from Further India to sbuth-eastern 
Africa, and probably as far south as Australia. The stage of the 
civilisation of the original human inhabitants of this vast conti- 
nent may well be judged by that of their descendants who are 
the present remnants of the race in Africa, South India^ Australia, 
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the islands of the Indian Archipelego, and the islands scattered 
in the Bay of Bengal and the Indian Oce^. Most of them are 
in the same primitive condition of life as their progenitors 
in, hundreds of thousands of years ago. The Kolariap and , th^ 
Dmvidian races of the Indian Peninsula are allied to- the 
Negroid races of Africa, with such modifications in their 
physical features and characteristics as climate and different 
environments have imposed upon them ; and there can l>e po 
doubt that they were the original inhabitants of the lost cOpti* 
nent. Of the Kolariaus and the Dravidians, it seems that Wme 
tribes of the latter made some progress towards civilisation, 
which was further advanced by their having come in contact with 
the Aryans after a communication had been effected between 
Sapta-Sindhu and tlie Southern Peninsula by the drying 
up of the Rftjput&nA Sea. The Kolarians, on the other hand^ 
except such as came in contact with the Aryans on the borders 
of the Gangetic plains in later times, have remained in their 
primitive savage condition. A brief account of some of the 
primitive tribes of both tlje races will be found interesting here : 

Among the rudest fragments of mankind are the isolated 
Andaman islanders in the Bay of Bengal. The old Arab and 
European voyagers described them as dog-faced man-eaters. 
The English oflScers, sent to the islands in 1855 to establish a 
settlement, found themselves surrounded by quite naked canni- 
bals of a ferocious type, who daubed themselves when festive 
with red earth and mourned in suit of olive-coloured mud. They 
made a noise like weeping to express friendship or joy, bore 
only names of common gender which they received before birth, 
and their sole conception of a god was an evil spirit who spread 
disease. For five years, they repulsed every effort at intercourse 
by showers of arrows ; but the officers slowly brought them to 
a better frame of mind by building sheds near the settlement 
where these poor beings might find shelter from the tropicid' 
rains, apd receive medicines and food. 

“The Anamalai Hills iu Southern Madrai form the refp|^ 
of a whdfe series of broken tribes. Five ham^ts of lon^l^nil^ 
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wild-looking Puliers live on jungle products, mice or any small 
animals that they can catch, and worship demons* Another 
clan, tjho Mundavers, shrink from contact with the outside 
world, and possess no fixed dwellings, but wander over the 
innermost hills with their cattle, sheltering themselves under little 
leaf-sheds, and seldom remaining in the same spot more than 
a year. The thick-lipped small-bodied Kadus ‘ Lords of Hills' 
are the remnants of a higher race. They file the front teeth 
of the upper jaw as a marriage ceremony, live by the chase, and 
wield some influence over the ruder forest-folk. These hills, 
now very thinly peopled, abound in the great stone monuments 
{khtvaens and dolmens) which the primitive tribes used for tbeir 
dead. The Nairs of south-western India still practise polyandry, 
according to which a man^s propei*ty descends not to his own 
but to his sister’s children. This system also appears among 
the Him&layan tribes at the opposite extremity of India. 

In the Central Provinces, the aboriginal races form a large 
portion of the population. In certain districts, ae in the 
Feudatory State of Bastar, they amount to three-fifths of the 
inhabitants. The mpst important race, the Gonds, have made 
some advances in civilisation ; but the wilder tribes still cling 
to the forest, and live by the chase, with, a few years back, flint 
points for their arrows. The Marias wield bows of great 
strength, which they hold with their feet, while they draw the 
strings with both hands. A still wilder tribe, the Maris, fly 
from their grass-l»uilt huts on the approach of a stranger. Once 
a year, a messenger comes to them from the local Raja to take 
their tribute of jungle products. He does not inter their 
hamlets, but beats a drum outside, and then hides himself. The 
shy Maris creep forth, place what they have to give in an ap- 
pointed spot, and run back again into their retreats. 

Further to the north-east, in the tributary states of Orissa^ 
there is a poor tribe, 10,000 in number, of Juangs or Pdtnd$^ 
literally the * leaf-wearers,' whose women formerly more no 
clothes. Their only vestige of covering was a low strings of 
beads round Ibe waist with a bunch of leavesi tied befom and 
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jbehiuX; ’ 1)11086 under the British influenoe were clothed in 
1871' by order of Government, and ti^r native chief was 
persuaded to do the same work for the others. This leaf>wearing 
tribe had no knowledge of the metals till quite lately, when 
foreigners came among them, and no word exists in their 
language for iron, or any other metal. But this country abounds 
with flint weapons, so that the Juangs form a remnant, to Our 
own day, of the Stone Age. ' Their huts ’ writes the officer who 
knows them best ‘ are among the smallest that human beings 
ever deliberately constructed as dwellings. They measure about 
6 feet by 8. The head of the family and all the females huddle 
together in this one shell, not much larger than a dug-kennel.’ 
The boys and the young men of the villi^e live in one large 
building apart by themselves; and this custom of having a 
common abode for the whole male youth of the hamlet is found 
among many of the aboriginal tribes in distant parts of India. 
The Kandhs of Orissa who kept up their old tribal ritual of 
hun&an sacrifice until it was put down by the British in 1885-45, 
and. the Santals in the west of Lower Bengal who rose in 1855, 


’ Ool. Dalton thiui writes about the Juangs in his Desoriptive KthnUo^y of 

Brnfol^ p. 156 

^‘The females of the group (the Juangs of Keunjhar) had not amongst 
them a particle of clothing. Their sole covering for purposes of decency oon> 
sisted in a girdle composed of several strings of beads from which depended 
before and behind small curtains of leaves. Adam and Eve sewed fig leaves 
together and made thouiselves aprons. The Juangs are not to far advancsed; 
they take young shoots of the A'san (Tet minalia tomentom)^ or any tree with 
young soft leaves, and arranging them <io as to form a fiat and scale-like 
surface of the required size, the apn|^ are simply stuck in the girdle, fbre 
and alt, and the toilet is complete. The girls were well developed and finely 
formed specimens of the face, and as the light leafy costume let the ontlines 
of the figure entirely nude, they would have made good studies for sculpture. 
Next day tiiey came to my tent at noou, and whilst I conyersed with the 
males on their customs^ language, and religion, tl^girls sat nestled together 
in a comer, tor a long time etleat apd motionless at statues, hut after mei- honr 
or two elapsed, the orouohing nymphs showed idgns of life and if mjj^ine 
of nneaeintis, and, more atleutively regarding thea^ I feand that p^rt^ars 
Wife dtoepiilttg tfom the down^east ^e« Mke dei^rops ou the gy^m 
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^ . ... 

We examples of powerful and highly developed noii-Aryau 

tribes 

NoW| look at this brief survey of some of the wild tribes of 
tbe Bravidian iud the Kolarian races of the Southern Peniusulai 
who ere probably iu the same primitive condition of savages to-day 
as their ancestors were iu, thousands, nay hundreds of thousands of 
years ago, little removed from the state of brutes, living by the 
chase, eating human Hesh and raw meat, some of them totally 
ignorant of the use of metals, and using flint weapons, as if 
mankind was still in its infancy and did not progress beyond 
the Stone Age — their women going nearly stark naked, and 
huddling together with the chief of the family in keunel-huts, 
6 feet hy 8, and many tribes possessing no marriage-laws or 
custom to speak of — I say, just look at this picture and think 
whether these men, even if they were not in a far worse 
condition thousands of years ago, could ever immigrate from 
far-off Central Asia over the snowy ranges of the Himalaya, 
across mpid and wide rivers, and deep impassable seas, and 
dreary deserts, to the plains of the Punjab or the hilly forest-tracts 
of Centra] and Southern India, Even if the Aryans be regarded as 
immigrants to Sapta-Sindtui, and supposed to have waged 
a long sanguinary warfare (which we cannot bring ourselves 
to think to be at all likely) with these primitive savages of the 
Stone Age, who had nothing but rude stone weapons and 
missiles for offence or defence, and were therefore no match 
for, their superior adversaries, — and to have driven them to the 
Southern Peninsula, how could these savages cross the sea 
over the Gangetic trough and the Rftjput&nA Sea, of whose 
existence we find unmistakable evidence in the llig-Veda ? Such 
a feat would be impossible for naked savages to accomplish. 

On my tenderly seeking the caase of their distress, I was told that tbe leaves 
were becoming dry, stiff, and uncomfortable, and if they were not allowed 
to go to the woods for a change, the consequence would be seriooi, they 
certakly could not dance. It was a bright, dry day, and the crisp rustling, 
as they rose to depart, ooniinned the statement 

* Uncyolopssdia B^iannion Ye XIL p. 477. (Ninth Bditfce), 
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as it would be impossible for the fauna and flora to do. 
1'he fact of the matter is that the Dravidi|m or the Kolarian 
races never came from Central Asia to the Punjab, nor did they 
ever come into conflict or contact with the Aryans during 
Rig-Vedic times ; that Sapta-Sindhu was a distinct country 
from Southern India, cut off as it was by seas ; that the 
Aryans were as much autochthones in Sapta-Sindbu as these 
wild tribes were in Southern India which, as we have seen, 
formed part of a huge continent extending from Burma and 
South China to Eastern and Southern Africa, and as far south 
as Australia ; that these savages, though looking like men, 
were little reihoved from the condition of anthropoid apes or brutes, 
iu which some of their tribes are still to be found ; that they 
passed through the palaeolithic and the neolithic stages of develop* 
ment of which they have left ample evidences iu the valley 
gravels of the Narmada, and in tlie flint weapons found scat* 
tered thoughrout the Southern Peninsula as far north as Raniganj 
and Rajmehal in Bengal, and of which the Juangs of" Orissa 
are still the living survivals ; that some of the Kolarian tribes, 
notably the Santals, and some of the Dravidians living in the 
southern-most parts of the Peninsula, notably (be Cbolas, the 
Pandyas, and the Choralas or Keralas,cireumstancedas they were, 
and probably having come in contact with the Aryans, 
learnt the use of the metals and made some progress towards 
civilisation, but the rest remained in their primitive 

condition, and as ignorant as ever of the arts of i "**4ied life* 
That these savages of Southern India were auk 
would further be proved by the undoubted fiw 5 t tliau 
aboriginal tribes in Southern and Western Australia use aim 5 b. 
the same words for /, than, he, we, yov &c., as the fishermen on 
the Madras coast, i:nd resemble in many ways the Madras 
Hill tribes, as in the use of their national weapon^ the boomer* 
ang/’^’ There is also some linguistic affinity between tb$ 
Dravidian languages and the languages in some of the ialandfs 

incyelepa^ia Britaualca m III f, m (Kfaffi Mitioa); 
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! in the distftiit Pacific Ocean. As a writer says: ^^Tbat some of 
t^e islands in distant Pacific Ocean were peopled either from 
the Dravidian settlements in India^ or from an, earlier common 
source^ remains a conjectural indnctionof philosophers rather than 
established fact.” * ^ It would certainly not have remained a oon- 
jectural induction of philosophers, but would have been an esta- 
bHshM ethnological fa<Ji^^ this time, had the fact of Southern 
India forming part of a huge continent, now submerged, but 
extending in ancient times from the coasts of the Pacific Ocean to 
South Africa and Australia been taken into account. A large 
portion of the continent having been submerged, the remnants 
of it, with their human inhabitants, became isolated and 
separated from one another by wide oceans, and the only 
evidences of their having once belonged to the same continent 
are now to be found in the similarities of their fauna, flora, 
original human inhabitants and their languages, such as have 
survived the changes and modifications imposed upon them by 
time, circumstances, a id altered environments. ^ ^ 


Encyolopsedia Britannioa Vol. Ill p. 778 (Ninth Edition). 

* ‘ As a farther illustration of the point we may mention the Yeddas 
of Ceylon and the Sakais and Semangs of the Malay Peninsula who wonder- 
fully resemble one another in their physical features. Mr. Thurston in his 
introduction to Cantes and Tribes of Southern India (p. 83) writes ; ** 3peak- 
ing of the Sakais, the came authorities (Skeat and Blagden) state that * in 
evidence of thei^j^st/iking resemblance to the Yeddas it is worth remarking 
that one of .brothers, Sarasin, who had lived among the Yeddas and 
feaew y well, when shown a photo..raph of a typical Sakai, at first 

to be a photograph of a Vedda/ For myself when I saw the 
...phs of Sakais published by Skeat and. Blagden, it wfs difficult to 
lie that I was not looking at pictures of Kadirs, Patiiyans^ Kurumbas or 
jther jungle folk of Southern India.” This testimony also goes to prove the 
existence of the lost Indo-Ooeanio continent which wat peopled by these 
allied tribes. The linguistic affinity also has been established by Pater 
Bohmidt in his Die ^ Mon- Khmer ^Vblher among the following of 

languages .--The Hunda languages of India, Nikobar spoken in iffie iMbkar 
islands $ Kha« spoken ih the Khasi Hj|ls of Assam ; Falong Wa> and Rlang of 
Salwin basin, Upper Burma ; Sakai and Semang langnaiiea ^ the Malay 
Peiunshla, and the Mon*Khmer languages. Dr. Konow tdeo^ workIngiftMiai th#^ 
pdntof view cd |iuMa]pr^ has been ifi>Ie to show that idba Meiida 
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There can thus be no doubt that the Kolarian and the 
Dravidian races were the original inhabitants of ^iouthem India, 
and the theory of their having been immigrants from Central 
Asia first to the Punjab, and then, through the pressure of 
the invading Aryans, to the Southern Peninsula, is more 
fanciful than leal. It is also certain that when the Indo- 
Oceanic Continent or Lerauria was submerged, it was inhabited 
by human beings in very low stages of development, and this 
is proved by the existence of aborigipal savages in South 
Africa, Australia, Southern India, and the islands in the Indian 
Ocean and ,of the Indian Archipelago, who, though probably 
t>elonging to the same human family, became isolated and 
separated from one another, and developed distinguishing 
characteristics harmoniously with the changes of their environ- 
nents and climate. 

I have spoken only ^f the Dravidian and Kolarian aborigines 
of Southern India, but along with them should be mentioned the 
savage tribes inhabiting the hills of Upper i^urma, Assam, Tippera 
and the North-East frontier of India, who belong to the Mongo- 
lian family. These are the Abors, the Akas, the Mishmis, 
the Nftgfis, the Ch&kmas and others who, in some pre-historic 
time, had probably lived side by side with the forefathers of the 
present Mongolians and the Chinese, and crossed over into India 
through the north-eastern passes. Some of the hill languages 
in Eastern Bengal*’ says a writer, preserve Chinese terms,, 
others contain Mongolian. Thus the N&gfts in Assam still use 
words for three and water, which might almost be understood 
in the streets of Canton” ' * ^ 

These wild tribes probably drove the Kolarians from these 
hilly tracts and the spurs of the Eastern Himalaya into the 

are connected with Mon-Khmer, These rllied groups of languages have been 
styled Austro- Asiatic by Schmidt who postulates the existence of aii Austro- 
Asiatic race characterised by long or medium bead, horizontal non-obliqhie 
eyea, broad nostrils, dark skin, more or less wavy hair and short or medimm 
stature.** (vide E. Chanda’s Ths Races, p. 10). 

‘ * KnoyclopGsdia. Britanoioa, Vol. XII p, 7^. (Ninth Edition) 

U 
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Southern Peninsula. It will be in the recollection of our readers 
tliat Miu H. Blanford has said that the ancient land of the 
Southern Peninsula extended some distance to the north of the 
present Gangetic delta,” connecting itself with the Khasi Hills 
and Upper Assam. A contributor to the Encyclopedia Britannica 
writes* It is highty probable that the Jiirrasic and Cretaceous 

coast -line ran across the northern part of the Bay of Bengal 

Probably the Jiirrasic traps of the Rajmehal Hills, west of the Delta 
of the Ganges, were continuous with those of Sylhet and the 
Delta.*’ If we bear in mind this connection of the Deccan or 
Southern India with the hilly tracts of Assam and S 3 dhet, we 
shall he able to understand the significance of the following 
observations made by Mr. J. F. Hewett: That they (the 
Kolarian tribes) came from the East is shown by the following 
facts : First, they themselves always say that they did so ; 
secondly, the most powerful and purest Kolarian tribes are found 
in the east ; thirdly, their languages are allied to those used on 
the Brahmaputra and the Irawaddy by the Karabojans and the 
Assamese.”'* The correctness of this belief or tradition 
among the Kolarian s would be clearly proved, if we remembered 
that the lost Southern Continent extended as far east as Burma 
and South China. The invasion of the Mongolian wild 
tribes must have driven them to the south-Vest right into the 
heart of the modern Indian Peninsula. They could not of course 
advance directly westwards, as their progress was barred by the 
existence of the sea over the Gangetic trough. But some of 
th^ tribes, for instance, the Kurkis, marched westward through 
tlie Peninsula and are now found some 400 miles distant from 
the hilly country inhabited by the Santals, with no tradition 
among them of a common origin. « 

The Dravidians occupied the western and the southern borders 
of the Peninsula .where their descendants are still found in ver^ 
large numbers. It seems that their evolution was far in advance 
of that of the Kolarians, and they made rapid progress towards 

*» Bnoy. Brit, p.736. . 

teiiim) of the loyal Asiatic Sodety 1888 
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civilisation after they came in contact with tbe^liigbly civilized 
Aryans in.post-Rig*Vedie times, when th# Southern Peninsula 
became connected with Sapta-Sindhu by the upheaval of the 
bed of the BAjputftn4 Sea. It was a descendant of the great 
sage Agasiya of Rig-Vedic fame^ who, as we have already said> 
first led an Aryan colony to the south from Sapta-Sindhn, * by 
crossing the dried-up ocean and the Vindhya mountains. Another 
descendant of this Agastya wa« a contemporary of the great 
RAma, the hero of Valmiki’s Rdm&yana, king of Kosala, 
which was then a flourishing country in the Gangetic plain, 
stretching far, into the Peninsula. The Aryan colonization oi 
the Deccan must, therefore, have occurred thousands of years 
after the composition of the most ancient hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. The poet Vftlmiki, who was a contemporary of RAma, and 
had his hermitage or dgrama near the Chitrakuta Hills, about 
ten kfomfi to the south of modern Pray&ga or Allahabad, knew 
partly from personal experience, and partly from hearsay, of 
the extremely savage, nay fierce brute- like condition of the 
dark human denizens of the bills and extensive forests of 
Central and Southern India, and called them by the hateful 
names of Fdnaras (lit. forest-men, or monkeys), and RdhhoBas^ 
the eaters of mw meat and human flesh. The Fdnarm lived in 
Kishkindhyft which is identified with modern Mysore, and there* 
fore undoubtedly belonged to the Dravidian race ; but though 
they fought their enemies with stones and branches of trees, 
showing that they still remained in the Stone Age of human 
progress, they were more momlly advanced than the R&ksfaasas 
who were full of brutal instincts and propensities and seareely 
resembled human beings. The Mundavers and the Pullers of 
the Anamaiai Hills of Southern India, the Juangs of Orissa and 
the Andamanese of the Bay of Bengal would be described as 
Rftksbasas by a modern 'poet, as V&lmiki described their fore^ 
fathers, thousands of ypars ago. In the Aitan^ Rrihmana 
says Professor Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, whu!^ is anterior to tike 
whole of the so-called classical Sanskrit Li|^rature, the 


Ait. Brah, VILia. 
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Vi^vAmitra is represented to have condemned by a ctirse the 
progeny of fifty of his sons to ‘ live on the borders ’ of the 
Aryan settlements, and these, it is said, were the Andhras, 
Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas, and Mutibhas, and the descendants 
of Vi^vAmitra formed a large portion of the Dasyus The 

Andhras are the Telugu people, and it is likely that Aryan 
colonies led by the descendants of Vi(;vAmitra were established 
in Southern India in post-Rig-Vedic times; and the Aryans, 
having freely mixed with the original inhabitants, were as 
proportionately degraded as the aboriginal tribes were uplifted. 
The age in which the great Sanskrit Grammarian, Pftnini, 
flourished is now admitted to be the seventh century B.C., 
i,e. to say, he had flourished long before Buddha was born. 
From the absence of the names of any country south of Kach- 
chha (Cutch), Avanti, Kosala, Karusa and Kalinga in Pftnini^s 
Grammar, Professor Bhandarkar dmws the following inference : 

Supposing that the non -occurrence of the name of any country 
farther south in PAn ini’s work is due to his not having known 
it, a circumstance which, locking to ^he many names of places 
in the north that he gives, a^^ars ver) [uobable, the conclusion 
follows that in his time; the Arvas w^ere confined to the north 
of the Viudhya, but did proceed or communicate with the north- 
ern-most portion of the Eastern coast, not by crossing that 
range, but avoiding it by taking an easterly course This, 

we are afraid, is another good illustration of the dangers of 
krgumenium ex sile'fitio. The omission of the name of Rama 
in PAnini’s work, though the word occurs in the Rig-Veda as 
the name of a powerful and generous king*®, albeit not of 
Kosala, cannot ceitainly prove that the Rig-Veda is a later 
work than PAnini^s. Similarly, it would be wrong to argue 
that because no countries south of the Vindhya are mentioned 
in PAnini’s work, thei^fore he was not acquainted with them^ 

Prof. Sir K. 0. Bhandarkar’s “ Early History of the Vekkan^** jSd. 

P. 6. ’ 

BhandarkaPfi JparZy History of the JOekkaUf P. 6, 

Eig.X08. 14 
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or the Aryas did not settle in Southern India as coloniete 
during or before his time. Such wrong inferences would be 
easily avoided if we remembered that P&uini's Grammar was 
composed to help the underslanding of the derivation, forma- 
tion and use of such important words as are mainly found in 
the Vedic and post-Vedic Literatures, and his omission to men- 
tion one word or another in his book did not affect ancient 
history in any way. As a matter of fact, I he Deccan began to be 
colonized by the Aryan settlers soon after the means of commu- 
nication with that country by land had been effected by the 
upheaval or drying up of the bed of the Kftjputanft Sea and the 
formation of the Gangetie plains. As we ha\ e already said, 
a descendant of Agastya was the first to cross tlie Vindhya, and 
lead an Aryan colony to the south. It is very likely that some 
descendants of Vi^vAinitra also followed in his footsteps, and 
having settled in the Deccan, mingled with the original in- 
habitants by ties of marriage, and produced the Andhra people. 
But this must have happened several thousands of years ago, 
and not after 700 B.C. as wrongly suggested, may, concluded 
by Professor Bhandarkar. A conclusion like this would be not 
only unreasonable, but highly misleading, to say the least. 

As I have already said, even in Rig-Vedic times, the Pam$ 
or Vaniks who were a branch of the Aryan race and lived on 
the eastern coasts of Sapta-Sindhu, which afforded safe har- 
bour to their merchant-ships, and supplied them with excellent 
timber for ship-building from the spurs of the Himalaya, and 
who were hated by their AryaiO brethern not only for their 
extreme avarice ami niggardliness, but also for their not sub^ 
scribing to the tenets of the orthodox Aryan faith, came in 
contact, in the course of their voyages, with the inhabitants 
on the coasts of the Southern Contiuent, though the configura- 
tion of the coast-line in those early days must have been 
quite different from that of the present Southern Peninsula, 
and .im^rted to them some of their culture. ' Rut the persecu- 
tions of these dissenting and avaiieious peoplsi by the Rig-Yedie 
Aryans gradually drove them away from thntfountry, and ikM 
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Wpulsion from Sapta-Sindhu became complete, when the R4j- 
)[>atAn& Sea wae dried up, thereby barring all passage of their 
ehips to the open sea. This must have decided their leaving 
Sapta-Sindhu for good, and made them seek other convenient 
sea^oasts for planting new colonies. It is just possible that 
some of them settled for a time on the Malabar coast of tlie pre- 
sent Southern Peninsula, not only for the sake of the rich indi- 
genous products of the country, but also because Indian teak 
was plentiful there, which afforded excellent timber for ship- 
building. During their sojourn on this coast, they must have 
come in contact with the original inhabitants of the Dravidian 
race, notably the Cholas and the Pandyas, who lived in the 
extreme south of the Peninsula, and were thus in a position to 
receive a portion of Aryan culture. It may be surmised that 
it was from the Panis that they first learnt the use of the metals 
Kke iron, copper and gold, and the art of ship-building. 'Phis 
intercourse with the Aryan merchants, carried on for a long 
time, must have resulted in their uplift and ultimate superiority 
over the other branches of the Dravidian race, and civilized them 
to a degree beyond the reach of the latter. The opening up of 
the overland route also from Sapta-Sindhu helped many Aryan 
tribes to settle in the Deccan along the western sea-coast ; and 
Janasth&na, Gujrat,Saurashtraand Kishkindhya (Mysore) became 
well-known Aryan settlements, where the Aryans remained engag- 
ed, from generation to generation, in spreading light and culture 
among the savage inhabitants of the dark Peninsula in ancient 
times. But the mountainous regions of Central India, and the 
dark, impenetrable, extensive and primeval forests of' the Penin- 
sula remained inaccessible to the Aryans for a considerable length 
of time, which accounts for the primitive savage condition of 
most of their human denizens up to recent times. 

The Panis, it may be said here, bad a restless spirit of 
adventure, and there is evidence to prove that some of them 
settled in Mesopotamia, and afterwards on the sea-coast * of 
Syrm, in the islands of the Mediterranean Sea, and on the 
coast of Africa, trading along the sea^ooaste of Soiii^erii 
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Europe imd erm the coasts of Great Britaia aod.Norwaj^ and 
spreading Aryan culture — such as was left t<j them after their 
banishment fro^ Sapta-Sindhu and their long sojourn in foxeign 
countries among the savage populations of the lands they visited. 
These Panis were the ancestors of the Phoenicians of histoty* 
They could not, however, help getting mingled with the natives 
of the different countries they visited and colonized, and gradually 
lost their characteristics as an Aryan people. We shall tell the 
interesting story of their expansion in another chapter, and show 
how they were instrumental in spreading Aryan culture in the 
west, just as the European merchants and adventurers in modern 
times have been instrumental in spreading Western civilisation in 
the East, which only proves the truth of the adage that ** History 
repeats itself. Be that as it may, there can be no question that 
the Cholas.and the Paodyas of Southern India were greatly bene* 
fited by their having come in contact with the Panis on the one 
hand, and the Aryan settlere from the north on the other, ai|d 
ultimately developed a civilisation which was neither purely Aryan, 
nor purely Dravidian, but a mixture of both, though the note of the 
former was dominant. The Cholas and the Paodyas emulated 
the Panis in their s^virit of adventure, and in later times, under 
the guidance of their Aryan masters, founded colonies in Mmopo- 
tamia and Egypt that played important parts in the history 
of the ancient world. We shall deal with that story more fully 
in subsequent chapters. Suffice here to say that of the Dravidian 
and the Kolarian races peopling the Indian Peninsula, the 
Cholas and the Pandyas were probably the first to be influenced 
and uplifted by Aryan civilisation and culture, which they helpi^ 
to spread, along with the Panis or Phoenicians, in Western Asia, 
Northern Africa and Southern Eur >p6, and which formed the 
basis, as it were, of the SemitilC and European civilisations*^ 

Such then, was the Indian Peninsula in RigfYedic times and 
after. I hope that my readers have been ftt% convinced that 
the Dravidian and the Kolarian faces were not immigrants to 
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India from Central Asia, but were autochthones in the now lost 
Indo-Oceanic Continent, of which Southern India is one of the 
remnants. Sir Herbert Risley does not support the view of Sir 
William Hunter and Mr. Hewett about their Central Asiatic 
home on ethnological and other grounds, and Mr. H. R. Hall 
also agrees with Sir Herbert Risley in making them the original 
inhabitants of the Indian Pei)insula, where the Dravidians had 
developed a civilisation which was taken to Mesopotamia, and 
formed the basis of the Semitic civilisation. ^ ^ It is gratifying 
to find that these views find a strong corroboration in the 
geological evidence that we have adduced in this chapter regard- 
ing Southern India forming part of a separate co itinent, en- 
tirely cut off from Sapta-Sindhu in ancient times, which 
continued to exist as such up to Rig-Vedic times, or the end of 
the Miocene epoch and the beginning of the Pliocene. 

The People of Ivdia^ pp. 47*48. Sir H. Risley says: “It is extremely 
improbable that a large body of very black and confipicooiisly )ong*headed 
types should have come from the one region of the earth which is peopled 
exclusively by races with broad heads and yellow complexioilli With this we 
may dismiss the theory which assign-s a trans-Himalayan origin to the 
Dravidians.” 

The Ancient Hietory of the Nem' Ea»t — pp. 171-74, 
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(A) The DEccAiir on DakshinApatha. 

Professor D. R* Bbandarkar in his Carmichael Lec^fee 
(1918), p. 'if has picked out the expression dakskindpadd from 
Rig- Veda, X. 6 1.8, meaning ^ with southward foot,' and used 
with reference ,to a man who is expelled to the South. This, 
rightly observes the Professor, cannot of course denote the 
DakshiTjMpatha or Southern India, as we understand it, but 
rather the country lying beyond the world then inhabited by 
the Aryans." This country which was apparently a place for 
barishment, was probably the strip of desert lying to the south 
of Sapta-Sindhu along the northern coasts of the R&jputAnA 
Sea, and an exile deported to this region was literally between 
the Devil an(|ithe Deep Sea. The desert (Sk. mam from 
to die) was not fit for human habitation, as it afforded neither 
shelter nor food, and was regarded as a veritable regiolt ^ 
Death. Hence, the southward direction probably came to be 
associated with the direction over which Yaraa, the Lord of 
Death, presided. The expression dakehindpadd therefore does not 
seem to be at all connected with Dakshindpatka* 

(B) Miocene and Pliocene Man. 

Archiieologists are not yet agreed, about the existenoe of Mioe^ne 
Man, though that of PiioiN^ Man is admitted. “ Judging 
from the analogy of other sp^ies, " says Lord Avebury in his 
Prehintmic Time (Ch. p. ^03), ” l am disposed to think that 
in the Miocene period man was probably represoiited by anthro- 
poid apes, more nearly resembling us than do my of the existing 
quadrumana. We need mtf however , estpeei neeeeearily to find 
the prmfe in Mwrope ; ewr nemeei; rHatime in Ilfin0dm^ 

are #o hot^ ^ itopde^ and thoiigh 
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know that during parts of the Miocene period the climate of 
Europe was warmer tlian at present, so that monkeys lived 
much north of their present limits, still it is in the warmer 
regions of the earth that we mag reasonaUy jind the earliest traces 
of the human racei^* 

It is therefore extremely probable that man h*rst evolved out 
of anthropoid apes in the Tropics and not in the Torrid Zone. 
He emigrated to this region after it had become habitable 
in consequence of a change of climate. The relics of man found 
in this I’egion are therefore not necessarily the earliest. It is 
within the bounds of possibility that man appeared in India 
in the Miocene epoch, though it is extremely doubtful that he 
attained the high degree of civilisation ascribed to him in the 
Rig- Veda, unless we assume that the evolution of man in India 
was earlier and more rapid than that of man in other parts of 
the Globe. The geographical distribution of land and water in 
India in the Miocene and Pliocene epochs agrees to a very large 
extent with the description of land and water in the Rig- Veda, 
which emboldens us io surmise that Pliocene man, at any rate, 
attained a comparatively high degree of civilisation in Sapta- 
Sindhu, as depicted in some of the earliest hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. It will surely be regarded as a very bold surmise, but 
we are forced to it by the irresistible evidence found in the 
Rig-Veda. The following literature about Pliocene and Miocene 
man is taken from Prehistoric Times (1912), pp. ;i9y-4()8 : 

M. Desnoyers has called attention to some marks noticed 
by him on bones founJ in the up])er pliocene beds of St. Prest, 
and belonging to the Elephas meridional is ^ Rhinoceros leydorhu 
^us, Hippopotamus major, several species of deer (including the 
gigantic Megaceros Carmutornvi , Laugel), and two species of 

whichjie considers to be of human origin At the 

^me place (8t. Prest), that indefatigable archseologist, M. b^Abb^ 
Bourgeois, has more recently discovered worked flints, including 
flakes, awls and scrapers, but unfortunately there is some doubt 
as to the stratigraphical relations of the bed in which they ooeuiw 
red. Moreover^ some authorities consider these beds to be 
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interglacial. In the interglacial coal-beds of Diirnten, Prof. 

Riitimeyer has found a fragment apparen|ly of rough basket 
or wattle work. The interpretation in this case again has been 
questioned, but Prof. Schwendener, who has recently examined 
the specimens with great care, is decidedly of opinion that it is 
of human workmanship. 

‘‘At the meeting of Spezzia of the ‘ Soci^te Italienne des 
Sciences Naturelles,’ Prof. G. Ramorino exhibited some bones of 
Pliocene Age, said to bear marks of knives. 

“ M. Caj>ellini also has deserihed certain bones supposed to 
belong to the {^ame geological ])eriod, which, in his opinion, bear 
marks of flint knives 

“ Dr. Dubois has discovered in Java, in a layer apj^arently 
of Pliocene Age, to judge from the other mammalian remains, 
the up|)er part of the skull, a thigh bone and two teeth of an 
animal about as large as a chimpanzee, which he regards as 
having been intermediate between man and the anthrojwid apes, 
and there is this strong support of his view that while the 
remains, in the opinion of some eminent authorities, are those of 
an anthropoid ape, allied to the existing Gibbons, others are 
equally convinced that they are those of a low type of man 

“ Dr. Noetling, of the Geological Survev of India, has also 
recorded unquestionable flint flakes found in Burma with remains 
of Rhinoceros peiimensis, and Hippotherium (Hipi»arioD) Ante- 
lopinnm, in strata considered to belong to the Pliocene period. 

“ Some archaeologists even consider that we have proof of the 
presence of man in mioeene times. Thus M. Bourgeois has 
found in Calcaire de Beauce, near Pontlevoy, many flints which 
have been subjected to the action of heat, and, others which he 
considers to show marks of human workmanship. On the age- 
of the deposit there is still some difference of opinion, and the 
action of fire, though it points strongly to, does qot absolutely 
prove, the ni*esence of man. These interesting specimens were 
found in if^^^tum which contains the remaina of Aeerotherium, 
an extinct attimal allied to the Rhinoceros, and beneath a bed 
which contains the Mastodon, Diqotheiium, and Rhinocer<)»* 
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TIi6 9 iioniioiis i^wmber of tb^se eracked flints also throws somo 
doilbt on their being of human origin. 

‘*In the Mat^riaux pour V Histoire deT Horn me for 1870 
is a figure of a flint flake found by M. Tardy in the Miocene 
beda of Aurillac (Auvergne), together with the remains of DiiWK 

theriutti giganteum, and Maehairodus latidens From the 

figure given there can be no reasonable doubt that it is of human 
workmanship* M. Delaunay also has called attention to a rib, 
found by him at Pouance (Maine et Loire), and belonging to 
a well known raioeene species, the Halitherium fossile ; this bears 
certain marks which closely resemble those which might* have 
been made by flint implements. M. Hamy gives a good figure 
of this interesting specimen. Whether, however, we have con- 
clusive evidence of the existence of man in miocene times is a 
question on which archicologists are still of different opinions,” 

(C) The Pandyas 

Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar in his Carmichad Lecturer for 1918 y 
{Calcutta) says that the Pdii^yas were the descendants of an 
Aryan tribe, named Pftndu, who emigrated to the south from 
the Punjab. ** There was ” he says ” a tribe called P&ncju, 
round about MathurA, and when a section of them went south- 
wards and were settled there, they were called Pftndyas. This is 
clear, I think, from KAty&yana's Vdrtika^ Pd'ndar*4yari, which 
means that the suffix was to be attached not to PAadu, the name 
of the father of the PAncJavas but to PAndu, whioh was the 
name of a Kshatriya tribe as well as a country. Evidently 
PA^djA denotes the descendants of the PAndu tribe, and most lave 
been so called when they migrated southwards and established 
themselves there.” (P. 10). But who were these PAndus ? We 
do not find their name mentioned in the fiig-Vedi^ though- 
tiie word Pafd occurs frequently. The consonant n is prouounoed 
ns 9 ^, and the correct pronunciation of Pafi would be 
Had tihk whi?d auy aonnection with PA^u ? 1 have to 

tiiitilr, it had The Pa^is lived on the easi^ 
SAFtA*SiiiiIiii!i|,^on the high banks of the GangA^ Sitid prptN^ly 
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also of tiieYamnnll. Many lrft> Sapta-Sindbu »{^ tbe Iwd oi 
the RAjpnt&ni Sea had been upheaved and settle(| on th 
Malabar coasts and these Pa^is or PamJis were proiiably tb 
aDoestora of the*^ Pft^dy** who, however, represented a mixfli 
race of Arylaas uid DravidiaoB, and developed a civilisation wh^ 
was afterwards taken to Egypt, (vide Chapters XII & XIU), 



'chapter VII. 


The Aryan Tribes of Sapta-Sindhu and the Dasas and the DnByua 
of the Rijif-Veda. 

We will now revert to a further account of ancient Sapta- 
Sindhu, and describe the people that inhabited in Kig-Vedic 
times. Sapta-Sindhu, as we have already seen^ was the original 
home of the ancient Aryans who lived there, divided into tribes 
or clans in accordance with their religious beliefs and different 
grades of deveIo|unent. Some of Ihem had a homogeneous 
development in religious thoughts and sentiments ; and they were 
like one people, — though living in separate kingdoms under 
the rule of separate kings, yet practising the same religious 
rites and ceremonies, worshipping the same Gods, observing the 
same social customs, and speaking the same language. These 
tribes were the PanvhajiDtan and the Pam'hakmhiiH of the Rig- 
Veda. What the names of these tribes exactly were, it is difficult 
to ascertain ; but from the frequent mention of the the 
Drtihpm, the Turbogen^ the TriUm and the BharataH it may be 
snnnised that these were the live princiiml tribes, known as 
Pamch^jafiiin, with a homogeneous development in civilisatioii. 
There were many other Aryan tribes in Sapta*Sindfau, not hold- 
ing the same religious views, or observing the same social cnstoms 
as the Five Tribes who, therefore, hated them and kept themselves 
as much aloof from their contact as possible. The Five Tribes 
were fond of performing the Soma sacrifice, an|l prided them- 
setres on their designation of sacrificers. The sacrifices w^ere 
maioiy performed in honour of Indra who shared the offerings 
Ivitb tiie other principal Devas whom the five Aryan tribes wor- 
dbipped^ Thejse Aryan tribes who did not perlornpi the Soma ’ 
jsifirifiee or brfiove in the supremacy or even tte existenoe of 
Indm, were put down as non-sacrificers, Dftsas, Basyus, and 
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unworthy of even being called mm. To quote Mr. Eagozin 
again ; To an Aryan Hindu, the man who owned the Soma 
and did not press it was a hopeless reprobate. In fact, he 
divided mankind into * pressers^ and ‘ not-pressers/ the latter 
[ word/;Jbeing synonymous with ‘enemy^and * godless bajT- 
barians’ ” ‘ This undoubtedly bespeaks a degree of religious 
intolerance among the ancient Aryans; which would not 
ordinarily be suspected. We shall see later on to what 
lamentable lengths it w'ent in ancient Aryan society. 

To understand clearly why in a country inhabited by the same 
race and family of human beings from the very beginning of 
creation, there' are diversity of culture and different grakles in the 
development of social and religious institutions, it will bd necessary 
for us to refer briefly to the different stages through which man 
had to pass in all lands and climes in his onward march towards 
progress. It is an established fact that primitive man was at 
first a nomad, never confining himself to one place, but roaming 
about in quest of food, only settling or rather hanging about for 
sometime in places that afforded him sufficient edibles and shelter^ 
and abandoning that place again in search of ‘Afresh fields and 
pastures new.'’ He was also by nature a vegetarian, and not a 
carnivorous animal, as is sometimes wrongly supposed. It was 
only when friuts and edible herbs were not found in abundance 
that he hmi recourse to the flesh of animals, birds and insects, 
which he had to kill for bis support with rude]wea{>on6 of stones 
or bones. A |>articular habit, contracted through force of 
circumstances, tended to persist and continue, even though the 
circumstances that had produced it no longer existed. Thus, a 
primitive man who once contracted the habit of subeiating mh 
flesh would not easily give it up, even if fruits and herbs that 
would maintain his life were found in abundance. ^ But animals 
and birds, whose flesh wa^j used as food, were not always available | 
and the second stage of the primitive maujj^ development vuspi; ^ 
marked by bis desire to secure them alive, and stock them agamifcl 
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Wwt8^« This Di^ssity for keeping livestock grftdually 
4^veloped in him the art of taming and domesticating wild animals. * 
.Sknhe animals were more easily tamed and domestioated than 
otims^ as for instance^ the goat, the sheep and cattle ; and these 
were the first to be tamed. Thus, the primitive hunter gradually 
developed into, the primitive cattle-keeper or herdsman. Cattle 
or pagv; now beeame veritable wealth to him, and the possessor or 
nwner thereof was considered rich or well-to-do, as their posses* 
sion put him above want. The milk of cattle was found 
nutritious, aud as the animals multiplied every year, some of 
them could also be slaughtered for food in times of necessity, 
without the number of heads being diminished to any appreei* 
able extent. But the possession of cattle imposed upon him the 
duty of pasturing them ; and so, he had to take them out to 
places that afforded them good grazing and supplied them mtb 
abundant water. Thus, the nomadic hunter still i^maiticd the 
nomadic cattle-keeper. 

In course of time, however, wild corns were discovered and 
it was found by observation that by cultivation, the seed improved , 
in quality and the corns in quantity, and accordingly cultivation 
was resorted to by some of the nomads, who however had soon 
to give up or modify their nomadic life, in ae much as the corns, 
as long as they remained in the fields, required to be carefully 
tended and protected from the attack of birds and beasts, or 


2 It is related in the Tattiriya 8amh%ta (VII. 1. 1. 4-6) that Prajlfiati or the^ 
Creator first created Brahma&s among men and goat among brntes firom his 
month ; then he created Bajan^^as among men and ohHp anaong hfiites from his 
chest and arms; i^terwards, he created Vaisyas among am md the eowo 
brutes from his belly, and lastly be created Sodras among men and lim 
horn among brutes. The order in which the goat^ the ihs6i|i, the hoW and Wm 
kmm sre said to hare been created show# tbe ordur in Whiidi thaie animala 
woTO domesticated by the primitive Aryans in long and gradnsl eontfeol tons* 
B Is oarious that though the cow Is held sacred and classed with )9|a^i|fms 
in th^ inter fo%iaiis Uieratnre of the Hfndns, the goat has benn fftbii 
pieoedeAoeiii tlMl iamhita, and ooopled with the BralimmMi| tot ttoito#* 
4aiHtodio&p^ rapeesenW the troe order in wbito itoee aidinnilweto 
domeideated imd bsonglit to the ose of the primfdvn deynto, or ^ Om/ 
iBidner of of 



WOV80 stiU| hiivn^ pilferers. Aftet tbe we^ 
tbej jttaa to lie thresbed out JreiE the ebestee, the gi»bs 
wioiMiwedr aod the surplus produet stored tor future use. ^ ^be 
necessity for j^rforxning all these duties imtorally ouihsd^tlie^ 
nomadic propensities^ and induced them to settle permanently 
near their. coru-fields. The cattle, however, were; important snd 
indispensable adjuncts to agrtetiliare, as it was with the helpt ef 
oxen that the fields were ploughed, and the corns biwveeted 
home. Though the stalks t>r straws supplied them with 
nutritious fodder, they still required to be pastured and^were 
actually taken out, during a part of the year, to rich pasteres 
far or near. But there was a large number of tribes who St31 
remained in* (he hunting stage of their development and lived 
by the chase, and there were others who were nomads, and roanif 
ed about with their cattle and families from place to place, and 
these people naturally felt tempted to steal the cattle of the> 
settled population and actually stole and drove them away. : 

The settled and agricultural Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu had 
passed through all these stages of development when; the 
Rig«Vedic hymns began to be composed ; but there were ctiU in 
that land those of the race, who remained in the primitive 
stage of hunters^ or in the nomadio stage of cattle^keepersi 
lagging far behind in the race of life, and unable to keep pace, 
with their more advanced brethern. They constituted the vmj, 
dregs of society — the pests and curse of the country — and 
were called by the hateful names of Ddsas and 
slaves and roUierB. The robbers were notorious cattieditobrsi 
who genendly lived in the deep recesses of the forestoi beyond 
the reach of civiUaed men, or in inaceeseible mountain fastnese^ 
secure against attaeks, and under cover of darkness, sadden)^ 
deeoended upon the peaeeful agrkmltural popiiktion and na^ 
away tooir erttle mA gpods, jmit as some of descendfiiito^^ 
the tostltos tbe North- wsstotn froi^ierof indbi^dn 

even to the ppeseii|lf Tlie savage buutom^^|;saml^ subsiMi#| 
on flesh and kdied tbe stoiea animals tor|bo^ udioe^ 

they ate ' w or ^ bcdkid'4^ 
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were called faw meat-^mt^rs and Hiksbaeas; i*e,, )f>eteone from 
whom self-protection was necessary. Onr readers need not be 
surprised at the pmotice of eating raw-meat, that prevailed 
among the savage Aryans of ancient Sapta-Sindhu, for even in 
modern times, the Baluchis, in whose veins still courses Aryan 
blood, are known to be fond of raw-meat. The nomads in 
Sapta-Sindhu, like the present nomadic Irdfiis or Iranians 
who, by the way, are the surviving remnants of the ancient 
nomadic Aryans, were also petty traders who pitched their tents 
with their cattle, horses and dogs near civilized Aryan settle- 
ments, and bartered articles of trade for grains, gold, cattle or 
other articles of indigenous product. Though posing as honest 
traders by day, they waited for an opportunity to steal the 
eattle of the villagers at night, which they usually did, and 
mingling them with their own herds, swiftly moved away to 
other places beyond the reach of the outraged inhabitants. 
Sometimes, they were hotly pursued, and a free fight ensued 
between them and the villagers. As inhabitants of Sapta- 
Sindhu, they as well as the hunting savages were well acquainted 
wtth the use of iron weapons, though they were unable to manu- 
facture them, and were as well armed for offensive purposes 
ad the settled Aryans. These gangs were led by powerful chiefs 
and many were the pitched battles that the settled Aryans 
fought with them. Occasionally, they proved such intolerable 
pests and so powerful that the chiefs or kings of the settled 
Aryans who, by the way, called themselves Kriskta^ah or j^ri- 
cnl^urists, and Visah^ settlers ( Weber), had to organize 

armhd expeditions with a view to clear them out of their terri- 
tories and punish them, and thereby to assure their subjects of 
peaeefol protection. * 

\ As the hunters and the nomads roamed about the country 
without any fixed habitations, and were exposed to the inclemen- 
cies of all the weathers, they were naturally dark-complexioned, 
and not possessing the pure white complexion pf fbe settled 
Aryans, were called by them ** blacks or bfaolpes, not only 

® Vide xccount of the Baluchis in tlfe . BriU 
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m a litemli but also m a figurative sense, to depict the bkck* 
ness of their hearts. The frequent mention of blaok^ekifiiied ’’ 
Dllsas and Dasyus in the Rig- Veda does notiwfer, as is wrongly 
supposed, to the existence of black-skinned non^Aryans of the 
Dravidian or Kolarian stocks in Sapta-Sindhu— for they were 
entirely cut off from this land by the Southern and the Eastern 
Seas — but to these Aryan pests who, on account oi their savage 
state and want of culture, were a disgrace to the race, and 
called ** blacks,” just as an Englishman would call an English 
robber or swindler black-guard. ” And this is the interpretai- 
tion that some Western Sanskrit scholars feel disposed to put on 
the words ** Mack ” and black-skinned.” In this conueotion, 
it*may be stated here that there is a notable instance of the use 
of the epithet “ black ” applied to the Vedic Aryans tbemselvesby 
their enemies, the Iranians or Persians, who were also a braneh 
of the Aryan race. In the Udihd Unhiavaitiy 2iarathustra says : 

1 2. That I will ask Thee, tell me it right, Thou living God, 
who is the religious man, and who the impious, after whom I 
wish to enquire. With whom of both is the black spirit^ and 
with whom the bright one? Is it not right to .consider 
the impious man who attacks me or Thee, to be a black 
It would thus appear that a branch of the Aryan race, who 
wei*e inimical to another, on account of difference of religioas 
ogmi^s, called the latter ^‘blacks^^^ldthough^ 
tedly a white people. We need not, therefore, at all wonder 
that the Rig-Vedio Aryans of Sapta-Siodbu called tbedr^ of 
their society blacks ” not only for their dsurk complexion but 
alto for their dark life and character. > • 

The analogy of the black skin ” was possibly drawn by the 
Rig. Vedic Aryans from the colour of the ckNid which 
regarded as the body of the demon, Vritra, who also t(H*mented 
the Aryans by captivating life-giving rains within |ts oompass, 
and was compared, along with his hosts, to the Djisas and 
Dasyus of Sapta^Sindhu, who stole the m||Lgiviug of 

^ , . 

* Dr, Haiig^a ** Baeay on thO'Saored iMgoago, bM # 
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tbt Aryans. Hence, Vritra and his hosts mm also 

doBigiiated by the names of Ddnas and Uasjfvi after the Aryan 
rol>bers and hunting savages. The rain-^clouds, by a farther 
str^h of analogy, were compared to milch-cowSj the rambling 
of the thunder to their lowings, and their ruddy, blaok and whiter 
colours to those of the cows. In all these descriptions and 
similes, we find the fact of the stealing of cows by the Dftsas 
and the Dasyus from the settled Aryans uppermost in the mind 
of the Vedic bards, as this caused them very great anxiety, and 
oppressed their minds with sad and vindictive thoughts. 

After a careful analysis of the use of the word ** Dasya ” 
in the Eig-Veda, Muir came to the following conclusion : 1 

have gone over the names of the Dasyus or Asuras, mentioned 
in the Big- Veda, with the view of discovering whether any of 
them could be regarded as of non- Aryan or indigenous origin # 
but I have not observed any that appear to be of %his 
character. Professor Roth also says in his Ijexicon ; It 
is but seldom, if at all, that the explanation of Dasyu as refer- 
ring to the non- Aryans, the barbarians, is advisable.^’ Muir 
clearly says that none of the names of the Dasyus were of non* 
Aryan or indigenous origin. By the woid indigenous ” he 
probably meant aboriginal,’’ as the black-skinned Dravidians 
and Kolarians were supposed to have been the original inhabi* 
tapts of the Punjab, whom the Aryan invaders aie said to have 
ousted from occupation and driven to the south. The Aryans 


not having been regarded as indigenous, the names of the Dasyus 
also were necessarily not regarded as '' indigenous ” by Muir. 
But in the light of the results of our present investigation, we 


should call these names indigenous, though certainly Aryan^ 
beeaiiae the D&sas and the Dasyus formed the loweat drags pf 
Aq^P society, and were as much autoohtbonsi in l%tpta*»Siiidba^ 
m the cultured Aryans themselves. They were laeeialy th e 
af thc^ ery early stages of Armn deyeiepiftepit^ pfp* 



aooaunno^bAe tlidr piiDe to that o£ their moet advaoeed brai^ieii, 
and rrere thus left far behind in the tiaee, revelling is tbeir 
primitive eavi^e oondition, as a distinct eomnihaify, having 
little in oomAon with the oitltured Aryans, exeepting blood and 
language which sgain was not the pure language as ^khn by 
the cultured dass, but a jaigon, called Mleckia, or corrapthm 
of Vedie Sanskrit. 

These Dftaas and Dasyus were also called A»*ra» ind 
BdMasas. The word Asura. literally means “ powerful ” and 
was at first used as an epithet of the Devas to denote tiheir 
superhuman beneficent powers. Bnt this meaning gradmdty 
degenerated,^ ahd . the word came to denote all that was evil. 
The etymological meaning of the word, ItdhAasa, according to 
the great Vhdic c <mmentator, Ykska, is “ one from whom ^oteo- 
tion is necesssary ” ; and so, the word originally meant a formid^ 
able man capable of inflicting evil. Afterwards, the word eaine 
to mean a demon, or monster with three or more heads, destroy^ 
ing human life by meuis, visible or invisible, in fnet, a supefr* 
natural evil being, or a la»n» natwce. Bnt the epithet, Rdt«ka»d, 
applied to the Dhsas and the Dasyus, btid undoubtedly its ety* 
molologicat significance in the Rig- Veda, and meant penmis 
“from whom proteotion was necessary.” For, they w«ce the 
very pests of Aryan society, looting, pillaging, and plondeting 
the Aryan villages in well-organized powerful bands, distotbing 
the peaceful occupations of the inhabitants, and retarding 'th«r 
progriiss. They were like the grim shadows of a past life 
g.'osBiiess and barbarism, that haunted and tormented tbe 
advanced Aryans, and made their very existence miserable and 
unbearable. These evil shadows bad to be got rid of, and pnrgkd 
from their society and coontiy anyhow, before they could ithiilh 
of WoiUi^ out tbeir^ evolatiob. And; it aj^ieefs'frtHB a 
study the Vedie hymas that tiie eultured seltioo of tbe peefde 
appbed tliaidi«lvac to tlwtsMk di either anbl||la^ or extiir< 
pating theei the eo^utiry witita |^m ^evminatioaf H' 
very'largb:i|aWitli9t-<efi'l^ 

of vwiffl' «e|^iaa|^ ef peilma' ^ 
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jgfe^fc liidra who vanquished Vritra and his h^ts, the etfper«> 
nidiural foes of mankind, and they invoked his aid in hymn after 
hymn in this their great and difficult task. The mighty Indra 
mmed to listen to their prayers, and slaughtered their enemies 
like beasts in the fields of battle, hunted them out from theiir 
mountain fastnesses and scattered them like wind, burned them 
out from the forests, and after destroying their haunts i^nd neats, 
butchered them mercilessly. It was, indeed, an awful, bloody, 
and protracted struggle in which the Aryans were engaged. It 
is sad to reflect that the advanced Aryans did not think of re- 
claiming them from barbarism by more humanizing and {)ea06ful 
methods; but probably in the ciinumstancs in which they were 
placed, it was not possible for them to do so. They thought 
slaughter or extirpation to be the only means of getting rid of 
them, and we find the Vedic bards gloating and exulting over ; 
the slaughter, offering hymns and Soma libations to Ittdm for 
their vdctories, ^quaffing the Soma drink in excess to the point 
of intoxication to celebrate their success, and feeling a cruel 
satisfaction at the terrible executions made by them. The 
whole country was up in arms against the marauding Dasytis^ 
men, women and children ; — even liuhin took up arms and fought 
against the Dasyus, and a lady named Mudgal&ni, the wife of 
a Bishi of the name of Mudgala, drove the car for her husband 
in. pursuit of the robbers, took up tbe bow and arrows, fought, 
and won back her htisband^s stolen cows. The Vedic bard haa 
deeeribed this heroic feat in glowing language, and with a pride 
that be justly felt in the glorious achievements of this virago. 
(Big. X, 10£). The incident shows tbe high degree af excite* 
meiit to which the whole conntry was mused against the Dasyus, 
Md the pitch of indignation generally felt ggainst them. The 
leiult of this united, determined effort was the 

«0irfiattoq, dispersion or destruction of the Dasyus. 

Aid fmm t)m country, dispersed themselves hsyouci the i^recincts 
of Westward, and were soatierad >y«r Wostem 

Europe, Those that rQm^a4 

daed,Md: i#1a^^ society by sme Eiahia and 
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kings who possessed the milk of hamfui kitidoess m a laige 
quantity and were moro catholic than their c^^freteft. 

Let us describe here some of the brave ^^leats that lodrai 
or moro correetty speaking, his worshippers, performed in th|s 
connection : * 

I (Indra) have killed Atka with my thunderbolt for the 
good of the man, known as Kavi. I have protected Kutsa by 
adopting various means of protection. I took up the thunder^ 
bolt for killing (^ushna. I of thM 

appdlniwn o/ jiry/i . 

Kutsa hankered after the territory known by the name of 
Vetasu. I brought it under his away, as I had done in the caee 
of his father, and Tugra and Smadiva became his vassals. It in 
through my favour that the sacrificer prospers, I give him 
covete<l objects, as to ray own son ; and thus be becomes 
invincible. 

ara that Indra who, as Vritraban, killed Vritra, and 
have broken the two {versons known by the names of Navavftstva 
and Vrihadratha (lit. New settler, and Possessor of a big 
chariot). These two foes had become very powerful; bail 
pursued them, and drove them out of this sunlit globe. 

“ My two fleet horses carry me, and riding on them, 1 tiwvai 
round the Sun. When men prepare the Soma juice, and ibvokc 
me to purify it, I cut down the IMm into twain. For, be has 
been bom for that fate. 

“I have destroyed tlie seven strongholds of tbe miemy. 
However great a capturer may be, there is none greater 
myself. I have strengthened Yadu and Tnrbo^, and made 
famous. I have strengthened others also and destroyed ninaty* 
nine tovnis.” (Rig. X. 49). 

From the above extracts, it wouhl appear that the JDaqroa 
were Aryan tribes, and bore tiie name of Arya, of wbidi, hnww 
ever, were deprived Igr Indra. It w<o^ also appear tbaA 
the m»me IMaa was.a^lied to those who werdW aaorifieera. i 

In IX; it been said that Ri|ra cannot 
sight o£>i^ slrin^ anii ^ expedibd ‘H^hlnok «ldV’ 
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lloiB hetyea aad earth. The “black ekia ” ^e proba)>ly;a 
4ohble aaeaniog Iwre, as we have already said, vis., the 
dead (the body of Vritrs) which he dispersed from the sky, and 
the dark-complexioned sun-burnt Aryan Daeyus whom he 
cabled from the earth. Or it may simply mean that laim 
drives away the black-clouds that are formed high up in the 
sky, and the dark mists that are .formed below near the 
earth. 

The term Ar^a was appropriated by the settled agriculturists 
of Sapta-Sindhu, who {terformed the sacrifices, and were a 
cultured people, as distinguished from the uncultured nomads 
and hunters, who roamed about the country, plundering apd 
pillaging the Aryan villages, and did not perform any sacrifice at 
all. Y&ska has explained the word in the Nirukta by the 
synonym Igvamputra or “son of God.” 8&yana, the .ffle at 
commentator of the Rig-Veda, has interpreted it to moah the 
person who should be a])proached by all persons for knowledge 
and enlightenment.” (Rig. I. 130. 4-), and also “the person who 
is learned and performs the sacrifice ” (Rig. 1. 51. 8). He also 
identifies the Arya with all persons belonging to the first thrw 
twiee-bom castes of Aryan society. 

We have already said that the sun-burnt dark-complexiqocd 
hunters and nomadic Daeyus were called “ black-skinned ” from 
an analogy drawn from the colour of the black clouds whicb 
Indra dispersed in his fight witdi, Vritca. In Rig. 1. 101. 1, 
Indra has h^n described as having killed the pregnant wives 
of Kri^na. By the word “ wives ” are meant rain-lpden 
black elouda. In Rig. 11. 20.7, reference h" been nude to 
¥rittafaan (or Indra) having destroyed the Mmy dt Vfigi* 
(ifisklM poneeh) aad created rain for Jdaacu 
sras undoubtedly the black hosts, or ckm^«| 

IMg. :1V. 16.13, it has been said that ladna 
Uaolrfieeak In YII, 5.3, VaifsimM Jlpe ^ 
daMii!^»ed tq.hive pieraed ^ (ntadai of IWBirj 

iwntde ^eaMA.. 0 al pril-mell, through .gpd 

'dinoer , anfinM 



state Sudd*, A|ptt i» said to ItaTe drirai oat tbe BiMgras from 
tli|«r hiding pbeee, hy barning and bkzing^ fiereely. Tbe black 
people, referred to in tbeee hymns, were nndoabtedly the san- 
bumt Aryan C^yns who lived in tbe deep reoesae#^ foresie 
for self'protectioD, but who were afterwards expelled in eonae* 
qnence of the forests being set on fire. There was alao-a Dcqra 
Chief, named Krisbija (the Black), who lired on the banka 
of the Amsnmati or the Yamand, and had ten tbonsand 
followers with whose help he harassed the settled Aryans (Rur, 
VIII. 96. 13-16). 

Though these Dasyus were called black from their eompleson 
and character,' they were similar in appearance to the Aryans, 
and it was difficult to distinguish a Dasyu from an Aryan. 
Hence tbe Vedic bard invokes Indra to know and distinguish the 
Aryans from the Dasyus who were opposed to the performance 
of sacrifices (Big. 1. 6.8). Muir has translated Hie hymn tbnsf 
Distinguish between the Aryas and those who are Dniyae,aiid 
chastising those who obserye no sacred rites, subjeebtliem to the 
sacrificers. Be strong supporter of him who sacrifiees.'* In 
Rig. X. 86.19. Indra says: “I come looking about me, and 
seeking the J)4sa» and the Aryas. I dtink the Soma juice ftva 
those who prepare it and cook offerings for sacrifice in my 
hononr. 1 am ascertaining who among these is endowed with 
good sense.” Thus it is clear that tbe Ddsa and the Aiya wece 
so alike in appearance that India bad difficulty in diatingaishmg 
the one from the other, and he knew only the Arya ly seeuif 
him prepare Hie Soma juice and cook tbe offerings for aaariito. ; 

It would also appeu that the' word Dosya was aj^phed to the 
numerous gangs of Aryan robbers, and Hie word Ddmito those 
Aryan vriio were not starifioers and did not observe the rd^ioas 
rites of the Vedie Aiyus. XlMse Dfiaas ware not Biwsawrily 
nomads, tad* fto ac^bt we know, were the settled inhabitairtsal 

ctanh^i fiyi% «t thupredoots of s^rieol^ tym the awaifin* 
hmng AirfiiL Bat sit^y wera not. aanriteeTa and had, 
om 'ivonpHp^'thhyi Hits tbe< Dtiiyua, hMii8ned..l||e' , 

odium ;a ^. Urn iiyn whfi.aa^fiiad^t^l^’ 
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another instance of religious intolerance prevaiKng in 
Sai.pta-Smdha. The following references will illustrate 
okt induing : 

* In Big. I. 51. 9, it has been stated that Indra brings those 
who do not sacrifice under the subjection of those who do. In 
Itfg. I. 51.5, the Vedic bard says that Indra defeated those who,' 
instead of offering sacrificial food to the Gods, themselves 
Swallowed them ; and in Rig. V. 4:^.9, Brahmanaspatr has been 
invoked to reduce the wealth of those who seek pleasure for their 
own sake, but who do not please the Gods by chanting hymns, 
and to deprive them of the sun-light, and cast them into dismal 
darkness (though they may have children) for the sin of detrain- 
ing from the eflScacy of the In Rig. I. 33.5, India 

has been praised for compelling those to turn their backs, who 
do not perform sacrifices and are opposed to their perfonoaaee. 
In Rig. H. 22.4, Indra is praised for defeating idl tjbiat is 
godless*^ (Adevam) and in Rig. HI. 31. 19, he ^has been 
invoked to kill all godless persecutors of mankind. In Big. 
I. 174. 8, Indra has been praised for having destroyed the towns 
of the godless foes, and bent, i,e,, broken their weapons. Id 
Big. I. 100. 18, Indra is said to have destroyed the Dasyds 
and the Simyus (demons), and divided and shared their lands 
with bis wkile friends, meaning the Ary a worshippers. In Rik, 
4 of the same Sukta, it has been said that Indra deprived the 
l^anym of all good parts, and made the Dd 4 (M infamons. In 
Rig. X. 22.8, the Rishi says : We live in the midst of the 
Dasyu tribes who do not perform sacrifices, nor believe in atiy- 
thing. They have their own rites, and are not entitled to be 
^led * men,^ O Thdu Destroyer of enemies, annihilate them 
and injure t\L^ This is another instance of religions 

Kgoibry a.nd we come across in the Big* Veda. In Rigt 

Vl. 47.20;^ a Rishi, when out oh a search for hii kwt caltle, tbns 
ihe land infested hy the Dasyos : « Ye D^vaa, ih t^e 
kdmm M our wanderings, we have reached a plane Siere 

h no tr^ -6f cows. I'he wiife tract gives sh^ter lo tbe 
BktyiMU - O V|®|^pe*i> guid^^ us in our amMi for the heiii 
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Q had thy worshipper on the treo]^ who hse, lost 

hi8 way/’ , . ^ ; 

It would thus appear that the Dasyus lived in seclud^ 
far from the agrieultnml settlemente of the Aiyaos^ and^ 
formed tbeii: peculiar rites which were regarded as dark and 
wicked by the Cultured Arvas ; and as they did not believe ja? 
the existence of the Aryan Gods, they incurred the hatred m ^ 
their advanced neighbours. . 

That the very existence of Indra was doubted by even ^me , 
of the cultured Aryans would appear from the following, 
quotations: Ye men, believe in that dreaded Deva whoad 

name is Indra, about whom people ask ' where is he f - and, 
assert that he does not exist/’ (Rig- II- 12.5). Yo wanioSSi. 
if it is true that Indra exists, then offer libations of Soma ip: 
him, with true hymns. The Rishi who is called. Nema says.t. 

' There is no Deva of the name of Indra. Who has seen him ?. 
Whom shall we offer our hymns to ? ’ ” (Rig- VIII. 100.8). 

It is thus clea|^ that there were dissenters from the orthodeex. 
faith even in cultured Aryan society ; and we can easily imagine, 
the extent of ill-feeling that existed between these free-thinkers, 
and the ort!iodox .\ryans, which afterwards led to a protracted 
sanguinary warfare resulting in the ultimate expulsion of the, 
dissenters from Sapta-Sindhu. These dissenters were called the- 
Arya enemies, e.e., enemies belouging to the c^llnrei Aryan, 
classes, as distinguished from the D&sas and the Dasyus whp^ 
mostly belonged to the uncfdfured classes of the race,, and; 
remained in the primitive condition of their devehifmieat I 
will <]^uote the translations of a few hymns to show the 
of the orthodox Aryans towwrds the cultured dissenters ; .. . 

“O Indra, those who have been separated us, aird do, 
not come in eontaeti with as> are not thhm, becai^ of theif 
vmnt of ^th in thee ” (Rig. V* 88. 3). 

Q thou inttaptly killed Aryu Arna and 
on % p^jridi^ of (Rig. m. ; 

V! ,7^ '— » ■» ; — "yr — ^ ^ — - 7 —; — ; :7 ’ 
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; " O Xadm, thou who art praised by mauy peoptoj dost onkin 
l^ifc our godless enemies, whet her belonging to the Aryan elan*, 
or the D&sas, are easily discomfited by us, when they come to 
^^ttiwilh us " (Rig. X. .H8. fi). - . 

“O Manyu (Anger), help us so that we may snooessfnlly 
onr enemies, whether belonging to the Axga elau$ Or 
those of the Ddsos.'* (Rig. X. 83. 1.) 

“ O thou valiant Maghavan, be exhilarated by this Soma 
drinh, and destroy ail onr opposing enemies, whether they be 
our own kith and kin or not. (Rig. VI. it-. 19). 

May that kinsman of ours, who is not pleased with us, 
and wishes our annihilation from a distance, be destroyed by all 
the Devas.” (Rig. VI. 75. 19.) 

From the above extracts, it would appear that ancient Aryan 
society in Sapta-Sindhu, as depicted in the Rig>Veda, waeitet. 
an ideal peaceful society to live in. It was cut up into numer- 
ous tribes and factions in the different stages of developine&t 
and culture, warring with one another, the more advanced 
tribes, the Panehajaaan, combining against the Dfiaaa; the 
Dasyus, and the seceders from the orthodox faith, and trying 
to extirpate them with the object of creating an altogether new 
and peaceful atmosphere in the country, eonduoive to their 
mental, moral and spiritual growth and development, according 
to their own standard of excellence. In this they were eminent- 
ly euocessful in the long run, the discordant elements having 
been pniged out of the country. The nomads and die hnndng 
savages, belonging to the Aryan family, were driven out of the 
luid, and some of them took refuge in the bills and foreets of the 
western and north-western frontiers, as there was ne knd eitbrnr 
eastwards or southwards, where they could migrato > while otbeie 
pasMd out of the country through the north-wmiem gntoa ' injik 
Westm-n Asia, and a wider world beyond, where they iMfld ample 
spaM for living and hhoting, and freely mixed natfoe 

po|miptieiw, ai^ gjave diem their language 'add eii 

tb^ potofoaed. story of the Aryan 

i^stAae^aent dMfima.j bat itwritl vat&oe hern 'tihwii- 
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A.Tp» 8»T»g|6S ' left iii B%<Y«eKo tteu^ eqrd a 

seet of the euBurad Ary»as wboeeoeded from oitiiodbx ftutli, 
and sabM(|aeiitlf known in kictory ti the InAu^ W 
Parais, was .oompelied to leave Sapta-Sindhn a^ter a.piiatiaetid 
Bang^inary war^ known in later Vedic liten^re and the PnitaM 
as the DevAura^Samffrdma, or war between the Devas lind thfe 
Asuras, which will be dealt with later on. 

We hare already g^ven a short aeeonnt of the Ph^s, an 
Aryan tribe, who were the tnerehants par efcellenee in aaetent 
Sapta-Sindhn, and traded not only in the conntry, bot alsb'hy 
land and sea in other conntries as well. They were, heweter, 
not the votfrira of Indra, but of Vala. While trading in the 
interior, they were in the habit of deceiving Ibe simple villagers^ 
and sometimes stole their cows and ran away to places of safety, 
beyond their reach. There is a story of cattle4ifting mentJoned 
in Snkta 108 of the Tenth Mandaia of the Rig-Veda, in ndiieh 
the Panis were eonoerned. SaramA (literally, the mothh# of 
dogs) was sent by Indra to track them, which she snoceeded in 
doing ; but she failed to induce the I^nis to cdine baek or 
return the stolen cows. Whatever astronomical, oosmologieal Or 
meteorological interpretations may be put on the oonversaUott 
held between SaramA and tbe Panis, one fact stands out above 
others, and that is their stealing of cows from tbe settled Aryan% 
which involved a good deal of search, and oaoeed not a little 
worry and anxiety to the owners thereof. The Pa^s have been 
described in Eig. VI. 51. 14 as "greedy like the wolf,*’iii' 
Rig. VI. 81. I, as "extremely selfish” and " nig^ganity ** md'‘ 
in Rig. VI. jtO. 4 as " non-saorifioing, voluble, of era«l‘aad 
unkind speech, devoid of reverential eentimente, and not mul^* 
plying.” In Big. VI. {0.4, it is said that the|^ ones gave 
to Kii^ Kntea, but wera defmdad by him, e^ they fled a^y, 
with hundred flcdkroers^ and diemider. 

Thqr d OB»ttMity<-^-^ieiB ^i8,--bat 
adventiiiilgg; egos!,' lidlkb, etxtortklg, unirOiiB, and tmdihg on 
the'gn1iiUg%,,^.;!||a;;ip^ |ke the -dWa M- 

UoflMB Abiii tiggr'fpiiM'td be ig|MpAtd^ 
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tb6 country. Not subscyibing to the orthodox Ayyiuii 
fflith> they were hated and persecuted by the Vedip Ai^yanSi and 
at hyst driven out of the country. As I have already said^ they 
ivwe the ancestors of the Phoenicians of classical history and 
what is known as the Punic race, aud spread over Western Asia^ 
Jiorthern Africa, and the islands of the Greek Archipelago* 
But some of them that stayed in the country were gradually 
inverted to the orthodox faith, and became incorporated in the 
cultured Aryan community. They probably lived, as I have 
al?aady said, on the eastern coast-lines of Sapta-Sindhu and on 
the high banks of the Gangft, as the following quotation will 
g}iew : — Bribii was placed high among the Pa^is, like the 
Ipfty banks of the Gan g& ’’ (!!'%• "I*,®* ^0* D related 

that he once helped hungry YaradvA^ja, a Rishi, who had been 
benighted in the woods, and had lost his way. The Vedio bard 
thus praises Bribu in Rig. VI. 4*5. 35 : — ** We always praise 
Bribu with songs, who gave us one thousand cows, is wise, 
and deserves to be sung in hymns.’’ This shows that a 
compromise was effected between such of the Panis as were 
left in the country, and the leaders of the cultured Aryan 
community. Bribu was a great builder, probably of ships, 
and has been called Tvashfa or master^earpenter, or master^* 
builder. 

The Yadm were an Aryan tribe living in Sapta^Siodbu 
but very probably they had at first been seceders from the 
orthodox faith, and had gone across the Southern Sea (the 
ftAjputin^ Sea) and settled somewhere on its farther shores, 
|Kissibly in modern Gujrat. They were, however, brought back 
by Jndra to Sapta-Sindhu, where they re-settled, and performed 
piauy sacrifices on the banks of the Sarasvati. As tb«y had 
been heterodox in their faith, they were described in Big. X* 
ii. 10 88 kiiig^ belonging to the Ddta tribe, or nniM^WVtw. 

. ^e Sqmkan were also an Aryan tribe. Even tb , tbia day 
^blaMrie bre offered to the mane» of ffw iiuc <wwi 

(manwOfM) who were probably diBtingniidwd t];f jbogiiuuii^ 

Sanaba 
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;6tit th« deseebdante of Sanaks became opposed to the inetittf* 
tion of saOrifice, And the Rig-Veda mentions how they Ww^ 
killed by Indra 

The SanakAe who were opposed to the institution of 
sacrifice met with death, (O Indra), coming as they did to 
killed by arrows shot from thy bow (Rig. I. 33‘. 4.) 

That there were many Aryan clans in Sapta-Sindha Whd 
did not worship the Aryan Gods would appear from tte 
following quotation t Ye men, that God is Indra who kithid 
with bis thunderbolt many sinful non-worshippers* He dfoOi 
not bestow success on the proud and is the destroyer Of Hie 
Dasyus.” (Rig. II. 12. 10.) 

The PitruB have been mentioned in the Rig-Veda (X, 48 . 15 ) 
m also the Chedin (Rig. VIII. 6. 17. 38-89). The faniOtls 
fong Pum-Kutsa whose praise has been sungfin many a hykm 
was probably a most distinguished leader of the former. 
The Chedis, however, do not appear to have figured fitueh in 
Rig-Vedic history. 

Mention has already been made of the descendants of the 
fifty sons of Viijv&mitra, who were cursed to be the progemtoris 
of the lowest orders of mankind, vtz,^ the Andhras, the Pundrae, 
the Sabaras, the Pulindas, and the Mutibhas who were ranked 
among the Dasjms. As the curse is mentioned in the Aitareya 
Brfthmaiia, and not in the Rig-Veda, we may take it that long 
after Rig-Vedic times, the descendants of Vi^vAmitra freely 
mixed with the Aboriginal tribes of Southern India, and bocame 
their leaders, just as the descendants of Agastya crossed tV 
Vindhya, settled in Southern India, and spread light and 
culture among its dark denizens. 

But even in the Rig-Veda, we come across instances of the 
advau^ed and cultured Aryans becoming , the leaders of the 
dark-compleitioned Atyati Basyus. Trasa-dasyu (lit* one who 
frighteaw the Dasyne) an Aryan king, son of Puru-Kutsat 
andfA^sforbiseliaij^a^^^^ In Ri|. VIII. ik 87 
he hw-^'liasu deserilil^# ^he leader of the ^ d|^rk^mpli^oned 
men’.** ^ snbduing Hie Bas^^ he reifiii^el^ 
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from their evil ways and became their lead^* Hw, 
then, is an instance of a benevolent, powerful, and hdble Aryan 
Prince engaged in the sacred task of uplifting the low and 
degraded. 

We tbos^ find that the D&sas, the Dasyus, the Asuras and the 
B&kshasas were all Aryan tribes living in Sapta-Sindhu from the 
earliest tim^, but mostly belonging to the low and degraded 
classes to the primitive stages of development, who did not 
womhip the gods of the cultured classes, nor perform the 
sacrifices, and were, therefore, hated by them. They proved 
such pests by iheir evil and wicked ways, unclean habits, and 
criminal propensities that a systematic organization was made to 
extirpate and expel them from Sapta-Sindhu. After a guerilla 
warfare ooutinued for a long time, they were either killed, 
subdued, or driven out. But those that remained adopted 
civilized manners, became converts to the Aryan fcith and wre 
incorporated in Aryan society not as equals but inferiors, O0Qli« 
pying the lowest place and forming probably the majority the 
Sudra caste.^ What became of those who had heOo in|ielled 
from the country, il would be our endeavour to asoertiua in the 
next chaj)t6r. 

^ Mr. Nesfield iu his Btief View of the Caete SjfUem of thf, North^'Weetem 
Provinces and Oudh says that there is no such division the people aa.tbS 
Aryan conquerors of India and the aborigines of the oountry, that this 
division is ** modem ** and that there is ** essential nnity of the Indiaii laee/* i 
Ha fnrtiber says that ** the great majority of Brahmans are not of lighter 
oomplezion or of dner or better bred features than any other caete,*’ or 
distinct in race and blood from the scavengers who sw^ the road/* (Tide 
Pftrgee*8 Arf/dvartic Bome^ p. 2^1.) 



(RAFTER VIII. 

The Dispersion of tho Karly Barbarous Aryan Tribes from Sapta^Sindbti. 

The Big-Veda Samhita, as we haTe already said, is merely 
a collection of hymns which were composed not in any parti** 
cular peiiod, but in different periods, separated from one another 
probably by hundreds, nay thousands of years. There' are 
innumerable references in the Rig-Veda to older hymns which 
came down to the bards of the Rig- Veda, clothe^ in new lan- 
guage (Rig. VI. M2. 7), and to tbeir great ancient ancestors, 
for instance, Manu, the Angirases, the Atharvans and the 
Bhrigus who were the fit's! to light the Sacrificial Fire, and 
inaugurate th^ institution of Sacrifice (Rig. X. 46. 2 and X. 92. 
10). It is said that the sago, Atharvan, was the first to prodoce 
Fire (Rig. X. 21. 5). and the Angirasi's the first to organize 
Fire-worship. The Vasistbas and the Agnisatvas have also 
been mentioned among the Film or ancestors (Rig. X. 15. 8 
& 11). A time is referred to when the Maruky Le., the presid- 
ing deities of the winds and the Itibhm were meny who were 
afterwards tiunsformed into Devas on account of their piety 
and good work. (Rig. X. 77. 2.) The old and the new feats 
of India have aho been referred to (Rig. V. 31,6), and the 
ancient ancestors, the Navagva Saptarshis (the Seven Rishis), 
mentioned. (Rig. VI. 22. 3.) The famous Rishi Varadv&ja 
says in a hymn : “ (0 India), the performer of many feats, those 
(Rishis) who flourished in the early age became thy friends by 
performing the sacrifices as at present. Those that flourished 
in the medimvd age and those that have flourkbed in reee^ 
limes have similarly earned thy friendship. Therefore, 
(0 ledra), worshipped as ihou art by ratny, condescend to 
listen ^ this .hymn, offered by thy (pi^eecnt) hu4;t)ble (adorer) 
(Rig, yi. 6). Tie thiee ages into which flie Rig-Vedic 
period w»s di>id|sd,^i^^ tl*e Jkriy, the Mediaeval imd the Beeent 
(or ^v© 4so b# mentioned in Riir. 1IL:32. 13. The 
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’’ and the modern ” Rishis havft moreover been 
mentioned in Rig* VII. 22. 9 and the ancient Rishis described 
as the benefactors of mankind. (Rig. VII. 29. 3.) 

Thus it will be seen that the Rig- Veda which is regarded 
as the oldest work extant of the Aryan race refers to still older 
times when Fire was first produced, the sacrifices first intro- 
duced, and hymns first offered to the Gods, and gives us faint 
gUmpees of things whose origin is shrouded in the impenetrable 
darkness of the past, and will probably never stand revealed. 

In the last chapter, I have alread) briefly referred to the 
stages throngli whicli tlie cultured Aryan bad passed before he 
reached the stage of civilisation in which we find him in 
Rig-Vedic times. He had been the primitive hunter with his 
stone weapons, living on the spoils of the ehase^ and must have 
passed through the palieolilhic and the neolithic stages before 
be emerged into a compaiatively civilized stnge. There k no 
dii^ect reference to stone weapons in the Rig- Veda, though 
hom-tipped armws are mentioned ; and. the palsBolithic or the 
neolithic Ar} an savage must have been completely superseded 
by tiie Aryan banter and nomad, possessing iron weapons, as 
the latter was superseded by the more civilized Aryan agricuU 
turist who settled down in village life in the fertile alluvial 
plains of Sapta-Sindhu. The Aryan neolithic savages, pressed 
i>y the more advanced tribes, must have withdrawn into 
inliceessible parts where they secluded themselves beyond the 
readb of other tribes, just as the Juangs of Orissa, and the 
Puliers and the Mundavers of Southern India have kept 
themselves aloof, even to this day, from the contact of the 
more advanced tribes of their race, — content to remain foir long 
untold ages in the primitive stone stage of their development, 


and not knowing the use and even tie . 

Still fuirther pressed by tlif||nore ivvie 

at compelled to leave the land fiat 

to disperse into countries beyond the 

wliicfa no longer afforded them sufficient 

nor proved f^cmgi^dial to Ibeir mode 
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disperse ea«twair40 ar sootb wards on account of ttbe ^esi&ieteiiee 
of impassable seas, tior northwards into Central the 

very same reason^ The only direction in which they canid ^asid 
did disperse was westward, through Baluchistan, Al^haaistati 
and Persia along the southern coasts of the Central Asian Sea. 
Here, probably, they came iii contact with the nomadic savage 
of the Mongolian race, who also pressed westwards aloa^ the 
southern coasts of the same sea in search of fresh ^elds for 
hunting, and ‘^pastures new'" for their cattle, if they possessed 
any. It can be safely surmised that, as the more civilized 
Chinese occupied the eastern portions of Asia, t)ie hordes of the 
Mongolian sava|^s, not finding any room for expansion in tha 4 ) 
direction, naturally turned to the west ; but the Central A^ian 
Sea having barred their progress, the\ could not but pick their 
way through Turkistan, and Bactriana, and advance along its 
southern coasts, till they came in contact with the AryiWi 
nomadic savages in Western Asia, aud got mixed with them. 
This intermins^hng of the two races of primitive savages, 
probably placed in the same stage of development, ‘resulted in 
the production of a physical type which was neither purely 
Aryan nor purely Mongolian, but a mixture of both, in which 
the Mongolian type with hrachy-cephalic skulls seemed to 
predominate, due probably to the superiority of the Mongclians 
in iiumbei'* But the Aryan tribes, being probably 
advanced than the Mongolians in some respects, gave tiietn 
their language, or more correctly speaking, certain \yoi*de 
describing family relationships, animals, plants and other 
natural objects. Some of the savage tribes both of the Arya^ 
and the Mongolian races, however, did " not mix with one 
anothor, and rebwned their racial characteristics and lan^ges 
iipwsistable impuk^ I* for migration westiyarde, 
and Max H^Aer, was ereatod by the. dire 
felt by the Aryan mid Mongolian 
ff^v mtisteneen^as they were 
places of refng^ and pressed 
f nrnlrrd tribes who also Irere ih need^ot 
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Expansion# As the Stoitic race had not as yet occupied Western 
Asia, the Aryan and the Mongolian nomads must have tarried 
there for a pretty long time until they were pressed forward 
again by other more powerful tribes following them. The 
European Mediterranean Sea having stopped their further 
progress to the west, they must have turned northwards, some 
oecupying the Caucasius mountainous regions, while others 
passed through the isthmus of Bosphorous into Europe, where 
they found abundant room for expansion. The Ice-Age having 
terminated, and the post-Glacial epoch commenced in Europe, 
there was a general movement among the savage tribes not 
onl^ of Asia, but also of North Africa and Southern Europe, 
resulting in their migration to Northern, Western and North- 
eastern Europe whose wide plains and forests afforded them 
sufficient shelter and security. Thus, some of the nomads from 
Asia passed on to the north through the plains of Russia, while 
others took their path up along the banks of the Danube into 
Central, Southern and Western Euroj^e. These migrations 
advanced in waves, each succeeding wave pressing forwaixl the 
one that had preceded it, until the whole of Europe was over- 
spread by them. These waves were originated in Sapta-Sindhu 
where, as we have already seen, a disturbance was caused by the 
storm that had been violently imaging there, and also in Mongolia 
where similar conditions likely prevailed, and started on their 
career in the direction that offered tliem the least resistance. 
Europe during the Ice-Age was very thinly populated, most 
probably by the Iberians in the South, and by the Canstadts 
in the North, who lived on the shores of the Baltic, the former 
probably in the neolithic stage of development and living by 
the chase, and the latter in the palieolithie stage, and subsisritig 
mainly on fishes and sea-shells which th^ fmpd in abundance, 
as the kitchen-middens of Denmark testify even to Ae day^ 
They were in a far wilder and more degraded 
neolithic Aryan and Mongolian savages who first 
the scene probidily with their more of 

life, and a superior i|>eech which they gave to who , came 
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in contact with them« This subject will be dealt with more 
fully in a subsequent chapter. 

The gradual advancement of the early Aryans of Sapta- 
Sindhu towards civilisation, through the discovery and use 
Fire and the metals, the establishment of sacrifices, and the 
development of the art ot agriculture, compelled the savage 
nomadic Aryans, as we have already seen, to migrate westwards 
from the land of their . birth, and the advanced Aryans were 
rather glad to get rid of them. But, as already stated, there 
were still other Aryan hunters and nomads left in the country, 
who, though somewhat more advanced than the early primitive 
savages of the neolithic stage, in so far as they knew the use of 
iron, yet proved to be veri table pests to the settled and civilized 
Aryans who called them, as we have seen, by the hateful nanies 
of and and combined together to extirpate them 

from the country. Many were put to death or killed in battles, 
and the rest, finding the country made too hot for them to live 
in, left it and migrated westwards through the same paths that 
their predecessors had taken. The descendants of the Dasyus 
hung about the wilds of Persia and Media under the naine of 
Dahae (or robbers) even in a later age. When the Iranian 
branch of the Aryans settled there, the Iranian peasants who 
lived in patriarchal conditions under hereditary princes were 
continually at war with the robbers and nomads^ We 
find a tribe named Dahae located to the west of the borders 
of Makran in Baluchistan, and we know that tribes of this 
name from the shores of the Caspian accompanied Alexander's 
array.” * We can thus safely surmise that these were the 
descendants of the Dasyus whom the Aryans had driven out 6f 
their country. 

Some of the nomadic Aryan tribes were also called by the 
names of (serpents) and Garu^^s (birds)^ On account of 

their movements and migratory habits. In tbe 

find mention mede of a Ilisht of the 

' * mti World, tel H. p. m. 

iv • jrsev. HI, p. SCO (Kttkth USitiottf , 
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Soipa 'kibe, who was called Arvuda and presided at a; iHherifiee 
held by the Br&hmans (VI. ^6. i). In the Mahdbkdrata, we 
And the name of a Bishi whose name was'Jaratk&ru and who 
married the sister of Vftsaki, the King of the Sarpas. That 
the Sarpof were not crawling reptiles, but Aryan noomfls of a 
somewhat savage- type would appear from these accoiuits. In 
the Harivama of the MahftbhArata, it has been related that 
King Sagara, under the direction of Vasistha, caused Certain 
Kshatriya tribes, viz,, the Sakas, the Yavanas, the K&mbojas, 
the Paradas, the Pahnabas, the Kolis, the Sarpa$, the Mahi- 
shakas, the Barbas, the Cholas, and the Keralai^ to be degraded 
and deprived of the right of reading the Vedas or performing the 
sacrifices, and drove them out of the couritry.^ It would thus 
appear that the Sarpas were originally an Aryan tribe living in 
Sapta-Sindhu. In Samwan, we find the Sirperra, and Pliny 
tells us that a tribe called Sarapara resided near the Oxus^”^ 
The names of these tribes bear a close resemblance to the won} 
Sarpa, and it is just possible that they were tlie descendants of 
the early Aryan nomads of Sapta-Sindhu, called Sarpas, wbp 
had been driven out of it. On the borders of Makran are the 
plains of Gressia, the ancient Gedrt/sia, whi(;h was probably 
named after the Aryan nomsds known as the Gammas or the 
^yeoas. The Garuc-as and the Sarpas were at constant war 
with one another in ancient times, the former more advanced 
than the latter, and in sympathetic touch with the settled 
Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu. It is said that Garuda or i^yena, the 
chief of the tribe, first brought the Soma plant from heaven, 
or the lofty heights of the Mujavat peak in the HimAlaya, atid 
gave it to the Vedic Aryans who were thus enibled to perform 
the Soma sacrifice. It is related in the PurAnat that the Soma 
used to be guarded by the ^rpae ; but Gamrfa 
Ofitd earned it to the plains of Sapta-Sindlm. , seea m 

the Rig* Veda that the Soma plant u^ tc lie bro!^||[ht ^ 
the mouiiteius for sale by savage tribes wbom Qt^lmd 

* Gh. 24. 

♦ Sncv, Ill, p. 300 (NintU 
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Aryms hftted for thek* iU^red foahners^and irreligious life^ and 
pitied for not performing the Soma sacrifice, although they 
were the purveyoi’s of the plant, and brought it to the marketr 
for sale. Probably these savage tribes were the Sarpas and the 
Gariivail^ some of whrnn, having been driven out of Sapta** 
Sindhti, Wterwards settled in the wilds of Baluchistan, Persia 
and even Southern India. For, we find mention mnde in t^a 
Mah&bh&rata of the fact of the migration of the Sarpas/ with 
the /isststance of tlie Garu "as, to an island which, for aught we 
know, might have been the lost Southern Continent. In the 
R&mftyana, we find <ratf,yus, the king of birds, as an ally of 
King Da^aratha^f Kosala, and reigning in Southern India 
near Janasth&'>a. He made a supreme effort to rescue Siik from 
the clutches of R&vana when he was carrying her ofE, but failed 
and lost his life in the attempt. Samp&ti, the brother of 
Jatftyus, uas reigning at this time at the southern most point of 
the Indian Peninsula near the sea- shore. These stories goto 
show that some of the Garuijas and the Sarpas might also have 
migrated to Southern India. , 

Manu says that many Aryans, in very degraded conditions, 
wei^. driven out of Sapta-Sindhu and lived on the mountains of 
the Western frontier under the name of DasyuSy speaking either 
the Aryan language, or its corrupted forms which were known 
as MUckchha. ® 

All these evidences go to prove that the Aryan savages and 
nomads were driven out of Sapta-Sindhu in ancient timeit and 
they di8|)^rsed mainly towards the West, driving before them the 
primitive Aryan and Mongolian savages in the neolithic stage of 
development, who had been in occupation of the land. 

After the expulsion of the Dasyus from Sapta-Shidhuy the 
Panis or the Vaniks and tlie Iranian branch of the Aryans, who 
did subscribe to the tenets of the orthodox Aryikii faith, were 
compellte^ leave* , 8apta-*Sindbu* The Pai^i^ i probably deft 
first, aii4 the iranians . elterwaids. The as we havi^ 

■ . .1 ,.m m„ ; i i (i & 
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B^n were opposed to the worship of Indra, having been 
the votaries of Vala, and to the performance of the Soma 
sacrifice, or for the matter of that, of any sacrifice. As they 
were also cattle-raiders, swindlers, and usurers who counted 
the days for computing interest*' (Rig. VITI. 66. 10), and 
oppressed the people by their greed and avarice, cruel speech 
and rough manners, the Aryan sacrifieers and worshippers of 
Indra began to persecute and harass them so j^ersistently that a 
majority were compelled to leave the shores of Sapfca-Sindhu 
either in their merchant-ships for Southern India and 
Mesopotamia, or by the overland route across the mountains 
for the countries of Western Asia. Some of them must have 
landed in the Malabar and Coromondal coasts, or such coasts as 
then existed in the Southern Continent, while others settled in 
Mesopotamia near the mouth of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
and civilized the original inhabitants of the countries, who were 
in an extremely savage condition. They kept up their trade and 
mutual communication between Southern India and Mesopotar 
mia, the more so, because the Western sea-coasts of the former 
were rich in teak-wood which was necessary for ship-building 
and bad therefore to be exported to Mesopotamia which was 
poor in timber. The Cholas and the Pftndyas on the sea-coasts 
of the Indian Peninsula were greatly benefited by' their contact 
with the Panis and made rapid strides towards progress. But 
as the coasts of southern Persia and Meso|)otamia, besides being 
poor in timber, did not afford the Panis sufficient scope for their 
trade, they must have left the country after a long sojourn in 
search of a #belter land and passed on to Palestine on the 
Mediterrnanean coast either by. the overland route, or by voyag- 
ing up the Red Sea to the Isthmus of Suez. Here, as timber 
for ship^building was found in great abundaiee, and the sea- 
board afforded them numerous safe harbours^ they settled down, 
and called their country Pheenioia, i,e., the land of the Panis. 
Tlie PA9dyas and the Cbolas of Southern India imbibing and 
imitating the adventurous spirit of the Panis, and being gradual^ 
ly initiated in arte of civili^tion by the Aiyi^i i^Wers of 
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Southern India after the disappearauee of the BAjpuiftnll Sea, 
sent out colonies iti a later age to Egypt and Mesopotamia, under 
the guidance of Br&bman (Aryan) priests, and founded kit^oms 
in Egypt and Chaldea, which played most important parts in 
the history of the ancient and modem world. We shall r^ie 
these stories in greater details in subsequent chapters. 

The Iranian branch of the Aryans, as we have already said, 
had also to leave Sapta-Sindhu through religious difference with 
the Aryans of the orthodox faith after a long and protracted 
struggle, a brief account of which will be given in the next 
chapter. 


10 



THAPTER IX 

^he War between the Devas and the Aaaraa 


The Dcvas in the Rig-Veda were the benevolent powers, and 
tbe Asuras the malevolent powers of Nature. The Devae were 
bright and shining Gods, and the etymological meaning of the 
word supiX)rte this view, as it is derived from the root //tr, 
to shine. The etymological meaning of the word Asura, as we 
have already said, is powerful ; and this word was at finst applied 
to the Devas to denote their power for good. In the early Mau- 
dalas of the Rig-Veda, Indra, Varuiia, Mitra, Savitri, the 
Maruts, Rudra, Fire (Agni), the Sky and other Devas have been 
addressed as Asnrasj and even powerful kings and priests rec^iiv* 
ed that epithet; but afterwards, the meaning degenerated into 
** malevolent power,” and the epithet was applied to the 
vas, 7.e., those evil powers that acted in opposition to the Devas, 
wrought mischief in the world, and harassed all living beings, 
especially mankind. The early application of the word ‘‘Asura*^ 
to the Devas was, however, retained by a branch of the Aryans, 
who continued to call their deities AmiraSy though tbis pract|Oe 
was resented by the Vedie Aryans who aceordmgty oe^lled towia 
the worshippers of the powers of evil. The latter retaliated knd 
(sailed the Vedic Aryans the worshippers of the powers of evil, 
and with them the word heva came to be synonymous with 
such evil powers. Both the branches i-eally worshipped the 
bright powers, vtz., Varu^, the Sky, the Snn, Fire, etc., and 
bated the powers of evil or darkness ; but the retention of an 
original epithet by the one branch, and the rejection of it hj 
the other made a world of difference, and created such bad.blood 
between them as led to serious consequeneee, social, religions 
and pe^ioal. “ What’s in a name f ” asks the poet, ani| with^ 
ont itol^ng for an answer, himself ausweia |be % 

saying that' a lOse^ would smell as sweet, 
mi^t call it fh|s is true, no doubt } but 0mm ^ 
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poelj Ip hk wkdcpili shPw9 tfapt irpd neces^itotied hy the gre^t 
import&pee that people ueaally attaehed to mmes^ which led to 
quarrels aud dissensiops* The importance wbh^ two btiipiehes 
of the ancient Aryaiis attached to the names Dem and Jmfa 
led in ancient times to scldsms and dissensions with very mciom 
consequences, about which we shall write in this, and the fob 
lowing chapter. 

Mitra and Varuiia seem to be two of the earliest deities of 
the Aryans. Mitra wits the deity presiding over day, and 
Varuna over night. The Sun, therefore, was Mitia, and Kigbfc 
with its thousand eyes sparkling in the darkness, in the shi^ie 
of bright stars and planets, was Varuna. There was apotber 
ancient deity, w., Fire. All these deities the ancient Aryans 
worshipped as Devas or bright Gods. But another powerful 
Deva under the name of Indra was revealed to the Vedic Aryans 
who gave iiim the place among all the Devas, not only on 
account of his all-pervading power but also for the beneficent 
deeds that he {iprformed for the good of the world and of man- 
kind. Hence with the Vedic Aryans, Indra became the first 
and foremost of the Devas (Rig I. 102. 9). He was regarded 
as so all-pervading that in the second Rik of the above Sukttf it 
has been said that ^*the Sky, the Earth and the A»i(trihAa 
(the region between these two) reveal his visible body/^ It 
may be asked what is meant by the visible body of Indra P Rik 
8 of the same Sukta answers the question thus: "Thou art 
capable of carrying three tejas in the three Lokas (regions), and 
of upholding the entire world.^^ Sftyana, the great Vedfe 
commentator, commenting on this hymn says that the Hiree 
tejas " are the Sun in the sky, the Fire on the Emrth and Icghtn 
ning in Jntarihha, and in this interpretation be ie confinued 
and supportod by Rig* I. 108. whidi says : " His (Indra’s) 
one lustre is in the Fire on the Earth, and his another lustre is 
in the Sun up the sky.’’ These, therefore, toget]|ev with Light- 
ning ip ipul4iiaven are the three visible b^ies Indra. That 
Fire biiret |p 4be Sun has been mentioned ip Rig. X. 44, $: 
Fire hue ;4ito pghbiing |Rig. X, 44/l)| 
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and India with the San (Rig, VIII. 97. 10), Bat Ihdm is 
gieater than the Sun himself as the tmnslation of the following 
hymns would testify : — 

** O Indra^ thou hast given lustre to the Sun, and thou art 
thetMaker of this Universe, and great/^ VIII. 98. 8.) 

‘^Thou hast revealed the heavens (Rig* VIII. 98. 3). 

He (Indra), from whom the Sun was proluced, is the old- 
est of all the Devas, i,e., none had existed before him.” (Rig. X. 
120 . 1 .). 

** Indra won the cows by producing the Sun, and revealing 
the days by his lustre ” (Rig. II. 18. 3). 

Indra has upheld and extended the Earth ” (Rig. I. 103. 2). 

, ** The Vedic bard had all these attributes of Indra before his 
mind’s eye when he sang : “ O Indra, neither can the Heavens, 
nor hundreds of Earths measure thy greatness, nor a thousand 
Suns reveal t,hee.” (Rig. VIII. 70. 6.) Another Rishi, in his ecsta-* 
tic vision of Indra, sang as follows : I sing the praise of Him 

who is the Creator of all Creators, the Lord of this worM« the 
Preserver of mankind, and the Destroyer of all bis enemies. . . . 
May Indra bless us in this our sacrifice, who possesses extensively 
wide powers, is magnificent, and is invoked before all others.” 
(Rig. X. 128. 7. & 8.) Another Rishi has aptly compared the 
greatness of Indra with that of Vamna by eayiog that Indra 
is like an Emperor (Samrdt), while Varana is like a King or 
Provineial Ruler {Soardt) (Rig. VII. 82.2). This, then, was 
the grand conception that the Vedic bards bad formed of the 
great Indra. He was not merely the Qod rain, or of the sky, 
as Western scholars are fond of telling us, but He was an all* 
powerful Deity, pervading aud dominating tim Universe, the 
Creator of Creators, whose greatness oonld not %e measured by 
tiie Heavens and hundreds of Earths, and whose lustm could not 
be.ieveidcd by thousands of burning Suns I It was a very grand 
idea, probably the grandest that the early AryaiM cenld eomceive 
<d. Indrai ah adequate realization of whi^tiXipMid of e«en 
the highest aod greatest n^em thinker and roeoil, 

baffled and defmited. tn fact, to exprees ih ^te brngnagB' ef 
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latet Aryan philoaopbers^ the great and mighty Jndra was none 
other than \Br*tkma Himself, with the three attributes of 

the Creator, the Preserver and the Destroyer, edmbined in him. 
It was in honour of this Great, All-powerful, and AU-pervading 
Deity that sacrifices were primarily performed by the andent 
Aryans. 

The bright and blazing Fire on the earth, and the bright 
Sun in the sky were the two emblems of this great Deity, in fimt 
his “ visible bodies as aptly expressed by a Vedie bard: ; and 
Indra could only be worshipped by these visible emblems. Fire 
is within everybody's reach, and can be kindled whenever re- 
quired. All pfip^ripgs made to the sacrificial Fire, which are 
instantly consumed by it, reach the Deity or Deities in whose 
name they are otEered. Hence the system of sacrifice by kindimg 
Fire was introduced in anci**nt Aryan society, and 
regarded as the Purohita or Priest of the Sacrifice (Big. J* 1. 2), 
through whom alone the Devas could be approached. Of all Devas, 
therefore, Fire wss eminently fitted to be used im Sacrifice. (Rig. 
IV. 15. 1.) It was a delight to contemplate on the brightness of 
the Devas by looking at the sacrificial Fire whose bright glow, 
fed by the oblations of Ghriia or clarified butter, helped the 
sacrificer to realize the nearness of the Devas, in whose praise 
the sacred hymns were chanted and to whom they offered the 
best things available, out of reverential gratitude for all <he 
good they accomplished for them, by pouring them with gkritu 
into Fire, — Fire the bright, the beautiful, and the emblem of the 
Gods. The instant consumption of these sacred offerings by 
Fire afforded them the supreme satisfaction of realizing that 
they were consumed by the Gods themselves. The kindling of 
the sacrificial Fire was thus regarded as essential to the worship of 
the Gods. ^ 

The Devasi were, as we han^e already said, bright and 
benevoient deities who were constantly engaged doing good to 
the world. But there were alt^ the evii powers Were as coni'* 

stantly aMii^ k opporirion^ the Devas. Tb^ Conflict betwe^ 
Good a^d therrforcf, was eolistat^ti bay,' eii^rlasting. The 
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; ; <rf evil were d^rk, and appeared in the shape of darkness 

|)laok clouds. The darkness of the night extinguished the 
ligkt of the bright Sun, Bnd imprisoned him, as it were, in hif 
gloomy cave. Indra had to wage a daily fight with the power ^ 
darkness, and release the Sun and the Dawn from his grasp. 
Thn clouds, again, imprisoned not only the Sun and the Dawn but 
^ the water of life within their dark bosom, thereby cans- 
iyig a drought in the country. These clouds represented, as it 
were, the body of the Evil Qne whose name was A hi, the Serpent, 
QT Vritra, the envelopei*. The Sun, the Dawn and the waters bad 
to be released for the good of mankind, in fact, of all living 
creatures, and Indra had to fight a hard and toligh fight with 
this wily, withal powerful demon. The fight raged for several 
months at a stretch, and Indra had to be strengthened by the 
offering of the cheering Soma juice, and mused by the chanting 
of hymns. Hence arose the necessity of the Sattms, the daily, 
the periodical and the annual sacrifices that were performed by 
the ancient Aryans for the propitiation of the great Indra and 
the other Devas. This daily and yearly conflict between the 
and the DS.navas, /. the Asuras or demons, is known in 
kncient Sanskrit literature as the Devmtira-S mgrdma, or war 
^ b^ween the Devas and the Asuras. In one sense, it may be said 
that this conflict commenced from the very beginning of creation, 
and will last till the end of it. The Catapntha 
Aiiorega Bmhwana and the other Brahma^ms have declared that the 
Devas and the Asuras were the sons of Praj&pati, the Creator, and 
all were equally powerful. In other words, the dualism of1||c^ 
and Evil is co-existent with the creation of the world, and fivills 
as powerful as Good. It was thought necessary to ^lengthen 
ihe power of the Devas, who represented the pyinciplrof GooC 
means of prayers and sacrifices, and the early Aryans reafia- 
this, took to sacrifices in honour of Indra and 

But, as we have said before, there i^m ali4«oeta ih 
ahcietit Aijm society, who did not believe in ttia adslenniii of 
|ii4m or Vis Wn^Bcent powers, and held indepeudeplt o^^ioins dC 
thairown. S<nit0di4 nut see the necessity o# 
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regard^ Kre ae too saci^ to be polluted by the oftoriogs of |he 
flerii of sacrificed 4j|imalf. This gave rise b sohisios, di^mjrioits, 
religious intdlcraiMie, and afterwajrds to active hostility 
in terrible bloodshed. 

Indra having been regarded as the all-powerful and bsaeriileCit 
Deva, those that were opposed to his worship were naturally pilt 
down to be lUalevolcnt, and siding with the Asura named Vritta 
and his hosts, and were in fact called Asuras. The Cosmic sfcrug* 
gle was thus transferred to earth and men. The foibwerii and 
the worshippers of Indra and the other deities were called tiie 
DevaBj and the opp<l»nents of Indra- worship and sacrifice were called 
the AmraB^ and these became the hateful terras to the ope par^, 
or the other. The nomadic Aryans and hunters who bariiMked 
the settled Aryans by stealing their cows and looting aii4 
ing their villages were regarded as the incarnations of the evfl 
powers or the Asuras, and those that opposed the worship 
Indra and the performance of sacrifices, though they were not 
barbarous as the nomads, and were probably as advanced ft 
civilisation as the Vedic Aryans, were also classified with lip 
nomads and hunters under that name, and called the kxfj^ 
enemies/’ The struggle was thus two-fold, one againit 
the savage nomads, and the other against the oiviliaed 
and settled dissenters, all of whom were called blapk ^ 
figuratively, and also from an analogy with the colour of tbc 
cloude representing the body of Vritra. The struggle agaipit 
the savage nomads and hunters was short and swift, but that 
against the civilized dissenters long and arduous, as they wsfe 
equa% ibll armed, and haying been more worldly, were richer 
and more powerfuland resourceful than their ep^iient8,~liviBg 
in welhfoitified towns, and succ^fully hold^g their ovb 
against^ of the Vedic Aryans. kings of /thp 

latbr» Ayas, (^utariba, l^ocMsa, Tiwpr 

Basyn, Pavya and others were ffae:^;^ 

of tildta who helped th^ in dafpting th^| Asura 

Mriffiya,"' Veiga, P^hani^ Vsi^ 
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HnvairlLsIva; Vrihadratha, Krishna, (^ushna, Pipru and others. 
As we have already said, it was an awful struggle, resulting in 
terrible massacre. Many battles were fought, in some of which ten 
te $|ty thousand Aryan enemies were killed. One Rishi sings : 

ourn down the world that does not acknowledge the supre- 
niaoy of Indra, and revolts against Indra-worship. The 
e^mies have been killed in the place where they were assembled. 
They have been completely destroyed and are lying on the 
Cmasam (lit cremation-ground), Le., the battle field (Rig. I. 
188.1).^ This was the spirit that animated the Indra-wor^ 
shippers against their enemies, the dissenters. 

As the dissenters were opposed to the Vedic m mtras address- 
ed to the Devas, they did not cultivate the Sanskrit language 
as carefully as the orthodox Aryans did, and used in their 
speech the common dialects of the people, which were corrupted 
forms of the Vedic Sanskrit spoken by the cultured classes. 
Hence they have been described in the Rig-veda as An^a 
(«a=no, and fl«fl = mouth), i.e,, mouthless.’’ Wilson com- 
menting on the word says that it alludes possibly to the 
uncultured dialects of the barbarous tribes.” But some Western 
Bcholar^s, in their eagerness to identify these tribes with non- 
Aryan aborigines, have interpreted the word to mean " nose- 
less,” flat-nosed, as describing their repelling countenance, 


. ^ Rig. 1. 133. 1 # infrcPpci; i 

, .The literal translation of this verse is as follows : By sacrifices 1 purify 

both the sky and the earth, I bam the wide (realms of earth) that are 
withoat Indra, and are the haunts of the wicked ; wherever the enemies hate 
congregated they have been slain ; and utterly destroyed, they sleep in a 
deep pit.'* Wilson comments on this as follows : ^ ** VaUmthtiiMm a^emti 
Hhey have slept,’ or irregularly they sleep in a place which is of the nature 
of ,a a hole, a cavern, a pit. The scholiast considers the expiession in 
t{i^*and in the third stanza to be equivalent to Omauam, a place ifhm dead 
bodias are hameC or as it wonld here seem to imply, a place where aie 
buried, m if It was the practice to bury the dead when this hyniii was com* 
posed.'* Tory Idiely, t^ dead bodies of the enemies wimvCadlepled^^^^^ 
af% a « deep pit, and buried. ... 
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tjr way of diifcinetion from the well^developed nose of the 
Aryans. But this int^^rpretation is wrong, as will appear from 
the use of the . epithet mrMra-vdcAaJi B.npV\ei to the Asuraa. 
In Rig, V. 33/8 and Rig. VII. 6. 3 the word has been ihter^ 
preted hy SAyana to mean persons who-e power of speech is 
undeveloped/’ and in Rig. L 1 74.3, to mean ** persons who cannot 
speak fluently, or who speak softly.” In the ^aiapatha 
BrAhmana a curious reason has been assigne I to the defeat of 
the Asuras who, inslead of addressing their enemies as ^^arabah ” 
addressed them with a soft and liquid ac(*ent as “ alabah ” 
(III. 2. I. 23-21).* AVhether thi^ was the real eau^ of 
tlieir defeat or not, the anecdote shows the great care taken in, 
and the great importance attached to the correct pronunciatiou 
of words by the Vedic Aryans, and the contempt they felt for 
those who could not pronounce them correctly. The author of 
the BrAhmana draws this moral from the anecdote : There- 

fore, no Brahman should pronounce words incorrectly ; for such 
words have no power.” 

We have seen that the Asuras (among whom wore included 
the ancient Iranians, the Panis and all dissenters) were opjwsed 
to the worship of the Dev^as, especially Indra, and to the jjer- 
fornianee of sacritices. The ancient Iranians were not strict 
in the pronunciation of words, and generally used their 
corrupted forms. For example, they pronounced Amra tta 
Ahura, pancha as pnjuy matar as wddar, bhrdtaf as 
(ittpf 0 as hapfa^ mnti as hanti^ Mmi as ahmiy Sapta^Smdku 
as Ilapta-Hendffy soma as hoot a and stfhasra as ha^am. These 
are some of tlio instances of the soft or incorrect pronunciation 
<»f words, for which they incurred the oiliuin and ridicule of the 
Vedie Arj^aus, arid were called by the opprobrious names of 
mouthless or speechless.” The orthodox Aryans, believing as 
(hey did in the i)ower of amnffin, insisted on their correct 
pronunciatrou to make theun eflicacious. Tbe^ Iranians wete 

(m, 2. 1. 23 . 24 -) win I T iml t Wit f WW fftf 

» 0 ,. 
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H sect of reformers who used the dialect spokeu by the 
people for t he i)roj)a‘:;a.tiofi of fheir foitb, and effected reforriis 
in otber matters, /^.//., in looking upon Fire as sacred, and unlit 
Jo be }K>lluted by tlie Hesh of animals or by dead bodies which 
ii'-ed to bej^niisigned to it b\ the oi’thodox Aryans, and in the 
discontinuance of the Soma sacrilice or of the Soma drink whioli 
some intoxicating effect ou the consumers. But like all 
reformei's, whether in ancient or modern times, they were 
6pi>osed and condemned for their new-fangled ways by the 
oiJhodox party. As tlie ancient Iranians were as strong and 
powerful as the A eel re Aryan^, they were not easily diseorafited, 
but they carried on the struggle for a pretty long time, iwv 
defeating the ^'eclic Aryans, and now being defeated by tlicin. 
It was virtually a war of Principles — carried on betwe^ two 
powerful branches of tlie Aryan race, and was looked upon by 
the common peo[>le as a war l)etweeii the deities worshipped by 
Die respcclive branches, 7\c., a war bet ween the Devas and the 
Asnras. Wc learn from the Rig- Veda that the enemies of the 
Aryj^iis were ultimately crushed, defeated and dvii^n out of the 
country, which implied that the Devas were victorious, and the 
Asuras defeated. This defeat of the Asuras established in the 
eyes of Die Vedic Aryans Die suj;remaCy and superiority 
of the Devas over the Asuras, of the Rishis to whom 
the maulrttH were revealed over the Iranian reformers and 
dissenters, of the Vedic faith over the iion-Vedic, of maiitraa 
over simple prayei-s couched in the dialects of the people, ^ud 
of Indiu over Almra Mazda. The Vedic hymns addressed to 
Indra breathe a joyous triumpbaut spirit, and a sense of relief 
at this victory, whicli made the Vedic Aryans supi^mely oou* 
seious of their [lowers, of a sense of right and juitice on thiit 
side, and of the imraeose superiority of their JRaith and tAmr 
> This consciousness added a zest to tlieir oidinary hum- 
: dniiii etieteuee, and probably helped them to niato Wipid strides 
Ifae patb of progress. . . 

^ l%is aeeomt of the dd’eat of the Asum in ^ Ve^ is 

eyborate, tbougb 



W5Coi>iifc$ Hi the BiMmaiim^ wbi^h i^e q^ticlied: in Bunh 

m to make them relate to^ snperfatur^l events 
than to btima^n affairs. It is Indra, Fire, the %vina, tb*l Sat^i 
the Dawn, atid i^ie Maruta who are represented to iM^ve beeft 
fighting with Vritra and his hosts It is the, aecoant of tl^ 
struggle of the Cosmic Powers over again, though here ai¥l 
tliere we cannot fail to catch glimpses of human and mandfne 
affairs with wlueh the struggle was mainly connected. 

Though the Br&hmanas are not within the scope of 
1r(‘atment, it will not, I think, he quite out of place to ijliko 
evccasioual references to them, if only to tiirow some additipoal 
light on j)oints that are not quite clear in the Big-Veda. There 
are some direct references in the Rig-Veda to the Paiiis paving 
Ijeen vanquished by an Aryan king in a hiittle, and having fled 
from Sapta-Sindhu in a body ; but I have not come acrosa anjt 
refei’ence to the Iranians or the worshippers of Ahura ]lfa55<hi 
having left the country on account <»f religious dissensions, 
though it has been relateil in a geneml way in the Rig-Veda that 
the dissenters who were called Asuras were defeated, and exi^elled 
from the country. It is Just j)os»ible that some of the Asiiraa 
left the country, while others withdrew to its remote parts, or 
lived in Sapta-Sindhu in a sort of armed truce during Rig-Vedie^ 
times ; and it was only when the cleavage became well marked, 
and the gulf between the tw’^o sects too wide to be bridged that : 
their final dispersion took place. There were many points of 
agreement between the followers of Ahura Mazda, and the 
Vedic Aryans. Both sects worshipped the Fire with offerings, 
among which, however, the Asuras did not include the flesh of 
sacrificed animals ; both worship]>ed many common Devas with 
identical names ; but the Asuras did not acknowledge Indra to 
be the supreiiie Deva, though they worshipped him in substance 
under the name of $ both peiformei^he So 

^Sice which the.Asnms (Iranians) called lloma |icri6ce, tboiigh 
they obJfNitod to the intoKicating properties of the juic^, and 
tiied to ^bi(»toto the plant by anbiher nf tJie gesjot, apd 
ei^yiified. nnd' |K>werfnb. ■ The^;|eteO'tton;^<4^^^^ 
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nanke of Jmtra for their deities by these dissenters, and the 
d^ial of Indra’s existence or superiority were the niain points of 
difference and friction between the two sects ; and the Vedic 
Aryaite called them, as we have seen, by the name of Asuras, 
used in the bad sense of the word, which the latter retaliated 
by attaching an equally bad sense to the word Deva, which, 
Iiowever, had no etymological justification as that of the word 
Asura, It is sufficient, however, for our purpose to remember 
that these dissenters were simply called Asttras and not Iranians, 
fur they had not settled in Iran or Airyana as yet. 

The Brfthmaiias relate that the Asuras as well as the Devas 
were the progeny of PrajApati, and both j^erformed sacrifices and 
became powerful. But the Asuras having tried to establish 
their supremacy over the Devas, a conflict arose between 
them, which lasted for a long time, during which several 
bloody battles were fought. The Ailarej^a Brdhuiana (I. 3.3) says 
that at first there were fightings in the east, the west, the south 
and the north, in all of which the Devas were defeated by the 
Asuras ; but when the fighting took place in the north^eaet 
direction (of Sapta-Sindhu), the Devas were victorious, and 
since then, this direction has been regarded as invincible. Hence, 
when the Soma plant was brought for sacrifice, it became the 
custom among the Aryan worsliif»pers of the Devas to tAke it 
6ut from the cart from that direction.^ 

It IS further related in the BiAhmaiia that as the Devas 
attributed their defeat to their having no king, they 
made Soma their king ; and with the help of Soma, they 
became victorious in all the directions. This undoubtedly refers 
to the controversy about the use of the Soma juice in sacrifice, 
which was discontintied by the A’suras or the ancestors of. tl^ 
Iranians for son^time, as we shall see later op, and beat's teati* 
mpny to tlie fact that |he worshippers of the Devas establisheJ 
the necessity and e^cacy of the Soma sacrifi^, and carried 
their point in thr teeth of well-organized oppositioB. 

, 1 
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Th*re is another anecdote in the -AUnreya Srdhmana in con- 
nection with this conflict between the Devas and the Asuras, 
which 18 worth mentioning here. The Asuras thought df 
barring the Di^vas from Bhdoka (the Earth), Antariksha (th^ 
Mid-heaven), and Bynloka (the Heaven) by constructing three 
walls, viz.y one of iron, another of silver, and the third of ^Id 
respectively. Against this plan and device of the Asuras, the 
Devas constructed a rndm (a place of sacrifice), an agnidhra 
or place for the sacred sacrificial Fire, and two carts named 
habit Ahan in which offerings for Sacrifice were brought. After 
that, they performed the Sacrifice, named UpanaL At the end 
of the first day'.s sacrifice, the Asuras were driven out of the 
earth ; at the end of the second day's sacrifice, they were driven 
out of mid-heaven ; and at the end of the third day's sacrifice, 
they were driven out of heaven. Then the Asuras fell back on 
the six seasons ; but the Devas drove them out of these by 
performing six (pamLs. The Asuras then fell back on thfe 
twelve months from which they were expelled by the Devas 
I)erforming twelve I jmais, Then the Asuras fell back on the 
twenty-four fortnights, from which also the Devas expelled them 
by performing twenty-four sacrifices. Lastly, the Asuras fell 
back on day and night {Ahordtra), from which also the Devas 
expelled them by performing two daily sacrifices, one in the 
morning by which they were expelled from day-time, and ou 8 i 
in tile after-noon, by wln'cli were expelled from the night. 
This compelled the Asuras to take refuge only at the junctions 
of Day and Night at both ends, viz,, early dawn, and 
evening.'^ 

This anecdote proves that the Asuras were rich in worldly 
possessions and prosperous, which enabled them to construct 
three walls of iron, silver, and gold ; but were poor in 
spiiiiual powers which could only be aeqi|pred, IdioMihg to the 
Vtdic Aryans, by the performance of sacrifices aiuJ jireKgiCus rites. 
The Deyas, though not I icli from a worldly point of view, were 
spiritually strong ; beime, they were enabled to expel 


♦ Ait mah, {I. 4, e). 
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ftrom the three worlds hv the i^erformauoe of three 
BH^fioes ; from the six seasor»s, by the performance of eix s^criflcef ; 
flKxm the twelve mouths, by the performance of twelye aacrifie^^ 
from the 24 fortnights, by the performance of iW sacrifices ; 
apd from the days and nights, by i)erforming the sacrifici^s 
twice daily* This was the cause of the victory of theDevaa ; 
]Q other words, it was by spiritual culture, and the performance 
of sacrifice twice da»ly, and not by mere worldly jxjssessions, 
that they became victorioiis in the long run. This marks the 
very characteristics of the two branches of the Aryan race, 
which are observable ewn to tins day. 

It has been previously said that the Asuras, without- offering 
any habeas to the sacrificial Fire, ate them up themselves. On 
the other band, the Vedic Aryans offered all the best things to 
Agni, even the flesh of the animals sacrificed."’ The Asums 
were evidently opposed to such sacrifices, and tried to stop 
them by force. But the Devas drove them away by haidfig 
recourse to a device. When the animal was made ready for 
sacrifice, the Asuras came towards the (wooden block for 
sacrificing an animal). Seeing this, the Devas made three con-* 
centric walls of fire for protecting tliemselvcs and the sacrifiet*. 
The very sight of these walls of fire surrounding the animal to 
be sacrificed was sufficient to drive them away from the place, 
of sacrifice, as it was highly repugnant and revolting to their 
sentiments. Thus with the help of the sacrificial Fire, the 
Devas succeeded in killing the Asuras and the Rftkshasas both 
in the east and the west.*' 

It further appears from a [lernsal of the Br&lmianas that 
the Asuras were so much perse mted by the De /as that they 
were compelled to a^^sume the f|fs^8 of BiAhm me and Tafk 
(aaeeties) for self-protection. probably another way of 

mpug that the pricfts and the ascetics of the Alums Hrere 

* or niiitna! ( cattle) was in the earliest times regarded a* wealtfekj 
and Its at one time . formed yhe main article of IpOd* ftfAh 

irai prised abov^ all things, ' 

7 ^ M.Bmk, 11 7. I 
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Mttnilar ill a}j|^ari|rnee to tltti IkAiimaus atid the a^cetid^ of the 
Vedie Aryans, and were indiettngmsliable froi^j tfiem; He they 
all Wry Hfcely wore iheeatne sacerdotal robes and badges/ The 
Aitare0. Brdhminba says that Iiidra killed Vi^varupa, the son 
of Tvashta, as well as Vrilra. He killed the Yatu^ and tin»w 
their dead bodies to be devoured by wild dogs. He aleo killed 
the ArnrmaghtUy and thwarted Vrihaspati, for vvliicb aotls the 
Devas eondemned Iiidra who was thus deprived by them of 

the Soma drink But India afterwards forcibly took the 

Soma drink away from Tvashta, and since tbeh has been ehtitied 
to it.” " 'riie TafUirii/a Brdhtnaua also says that Tx^aebta 
emted a Brftiiman by name I'rifra whom India killed. He 
also lulled IVashta’s s m Viijvampa, hacked to pieces the Asuras 
who assumed the forms of Vatis or ascetics, and got their 
bodies devoured by wild dogs. He farther killed the Asura^, 
named ArurmagfiaH^ who assumed the forms of BiAhmans« 

These anecdotes bring us at once from supernatural to 
mundane iiiattei>s,— fr<»m the Devas hikI Asuras to Brahmans, 
Yafin and Arurmag/taJ** It seems that before the split between 
the two branches of the .Vryans occurred, their priests had been 
HMnmns and lahn or ascetics. But after the split had been 
effected, 'fvashta created some persons Called Arfftmagkan who 
assumed the forms of Hr£lbman.s, and whom Indra killed, because 
in liis supeiior wisdom, he eame to know them to be ideally 
Asuras in disguise, and not Br&bmans. But this killing of 
BrAhmans ^though they were imlly Asuras) by Indra and hie. 
followers made them incur the displeasure and ceusure of bo^ 
(bxis and men, and no Soma drink was consequently offered to 
Indra, or any Soma aaeritice performed in bis lionoar. it has 
baen sidd, however, that 11^^ forcibly snatdbed the Soma 
drink from Tvaehta, which taJIs much as to eay that, though 
the Scuta; saorilice and Indra** worship had been: diseootimied 
for sometime, they were ivmwed again by tite* followers of 
Indra. . 
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It remains for us now to see who this Tvashta was, and who 
these ArunnaghuB. In Rig. X. 110. 0 we find the name of 
Tvashta (Tvasbtri), as Apn hcvuUt or God of Fire, and his attri- 
butes mentioned as follow : — 

O Hota, worship to-day that Deva whose name is Tvashta, 
who has produced Df/drd-Prtthtvt (Heaven and Earth) and 
created the various living creatures 

It would thus appear that Tvashta was identified with the 
Ci'eator Himself. His son was Vi^varupa. The Taittirij/a 
Satiihitd tlnis sj^eaks of him : — 

“ Vi^vani pa, son of Tvashta, was the |)riest of the X)evas, 
and was their nephew, being sister’s son. He had three mouths, 
through one of which he drank the Soma juice ; through the 
second, he used t'» drink wine; and through the third, he used 
to take his usual food. He used to say 0 {)enly that the sbftre 
of was legitimate to the Devas ; but in private parlance, 
he would say that the Vsuras were entitled to it. India having 
come to know this, and apprehended a revolution, cut off liis 
three heads with the help of his thunderbolt. The killing of 
this HrAhmaii jniest by Indra made him incur the sin generally 
attached to tlie killing of a BrAliman/^ 

The Devas, as we have seen, wer** I’und of, and Jmuk the 
Soma juice ; but the Asuras drank nurd or wine, and men ate 
food. It is clear from the above anecdote that Viijvaruim u«ed 
to partake of the offerings, made respectively by the Devas, 
the Asuras and men, with the help of his three different mouths. 
As the Asuras rt^jected or were deprived of tire i$oma juice, and 
substituted a new drink in its place, prepared from another 
plant, which they considered to be less intoxicating than the 
Soma juice, the Brfthmans retaliated by calling their drink by 
the name of Hnne, l,t\y a really intoxicating liquor as compared 
with the Soma drink, and therefore unfit for being offered 
to the Devas. It ap{>ears also that the religion of the Devas, 
the Asuras and men was one at first, as Vi^variijia received 
all these offerings from all the votaries, wA partook of them. 
But Indra, having killed Vi^varupa, Tvashita in bis rage 



cUsoontinued the oUenfig of the Soma dritik to him, thoogfa 
the latter afterwards fi»oibljr took a share of it from him. 

It Was Tradbda who is said to have f(8ge^ the tiumderbolt 
for lodra (Itig. I. 61. 6 & 1. 189. 14), wMeb, however, was 
used ^ latter in killing bu two sons, Vritra and Vifvarujpa.’ • 
This eieated a revulsion of feeing i^ainst India, his 
worship was consequently disoontiuued by Tvashto’s followws 
who substituted him for Indra. As Tvashta was tiie God of 
Fire, be was worshipped by them as Fire. 

But Fire on earth w:is identical with the Sun in heaven, and 
also reinesented the splendours of the great Creator of the Bun 
binuelf, whom tlib Asnras and their descendants, the Itabuns, 
called Miihra (Vedio, Mitra), Therefore, Fire or Tvashta, 
the Sun and Mitbra formed, as it were, a Trinity. The Son 
was called by them Ahnra Mazda, which appears to be a - 
corruption of the Sanskrit Atura Maghavd, and literally meana 
“ the great God fit to be worshipped by men.” It should be 
pointed out that in the Rig-Veda, the epithet, Maghava,hmhwDi 
usually applied to Indra, though other Devas also have sometimes 
diared it'witb him. Therefore, it may be surmised that AAura 
Mazda, or as he is commonly called, Orvtuzd, in a still more 
corrupted form, was equal to the Vedic Indm or the Sun, and 
Tvashta (or Tvashtri) was the same God in another foim, viz., 
Fire. It will be in the recollection of our. readers that in the 
Rjg-Veda, ^e Sun and the Fire have been called the visihle 
bodies of India who created both of them, and wae tfamcfore 
also eqnal to Mithia of the Asuras. As Fire belongs to the 
earth, he is the Gk>d with whom men can easily associ^, and 
through whom they can worship both the Sun, or Ormnzd, and ' 
the riill higher deity, Mithra. Tvashta or Tvashtri t^us became 
the preOeptor of. men, and as be existed from tii^e immemmial, 
he am called /ofsi; fvatktn, or the ancient Tva^tri, which was 
omnipted ihto ^r«-tkmttra, and still further, Zoroaster. 
As wU% the mrtiiodox Ai^yans, Agoi (Bffpkhmd) reveal# 

Vedilc, so w#i IimoicQS, Zara-thostif^ or, >>> 

(tile ancieBt flee liod)! lakaid# ^ them tl^ iel^Q% ce' 
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mMied in their sacred scripture, fcbe Zend A vesta. Hence, 
tbe Asura tribes, afterwards settled in Airyana or Itan, called 
ttemselves the followers of Zoroaster, and are known* as 
Zoroastrians. But the Zoroaster of history was a great Prophet 
who appeared in a later age, and was probably regarded as an 
incarnation of Jarat Tvashtri or the Fire-God. He <»me to 
the world for the good of the race, and for embodying the 
tenets of the religion in the sacred scripture, the Zend-Avesta. 
The religion had existed from very ancient times, and it remained 
for him only to give it a new shape and life. As a writer 
observes : “ A great religion is always a slow growth, and any 

particular religious teacher to whom it may be ascribed, after 
all, has done nothing more than focalise the national tendency, 
or form a centre about which the ideas and tendencies of an 
epoch may crystallize . ...In the ease of the Zoroastrian religion, 
it was finally given tangible and permanent expression in the 
pages of the Zend-Avesta, or sacred book of the Persians. The 

national spirit given expression is in many ways of a high 

order It seems quite clear that the early religion of the 

Persians was almost a pure monotheism, nor did it in its later 
stages depart more widely from the monotheistic type than has 
been the ease, at some stage of its developments, with every 
other great religion of which we have any knowledge. Thus the 
Zoroastrian system admits of a Sun-God, Mithra, who is the 
creator of the God of Light, Ormuzd, and of the God of 

Darkness Ahriman When we try to get close to the thought 

of this creed, we find that Ormuzd is regarded equal to Mithra, 
even though created by him, and that on the other hand, 
Ahriman is supfrosed ultimately to be conquered by the God of 
Light, notwithstanding the ages of time throughput which he 
wfolde malevolent powers." ^ 

Zoroaster, the Prophet, “asserted the existence of a kingdom 
of light, and a kingdom of darkness; in the fmtner reigne 
Ormuad, the puthor and giver of all good ; in jHke latter, 

. . .* ffift. Mi0t. cf the World, Vol. II, p. eeil, ■" 
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Ahrimnn, tte souree of all evil, moml as well as i^ysical The 
throne of Omuzd is sarrounded by the seven AihthaspandSj the 
princes of light, of whom the sage himself was the first/’ ® 

It would thus appear that the sage^ was an ineamatioti of 
Jarat Tvasktri, the first Prince of Light, who, with six others, 
surround the throne of Ormuzd. 

No reference to the name of the sage has been made in the 
Rig- Veda, or the later Vedic Literature, though the name of 
Tvashta as Fire and Creator is found, as we have seen, in the 
former. The Prophet, therefore, must have flourished in a 
much later period, though the religion, as we have already 
said, had been in existence from very early times. It was not 
known ih Eig-Vedic times as the Religion of Zoroaster, but as 
a religion of the Asuras who worshipped Amra Mughavu^ Aknra 
Mazda or Ormuzd, Hence it was also known as the Religion of 
Ormuzd, and its followers were called Ormuzdians, or as the 
later Vedic Aryans called them, Arurmaghm. It was these 
Arurmaghas, described as Brfthmans in the Aitareya Br&hmana 
and the Taittiriya Samhitft, who were killed by Indra, because 
he knew them to be Asuras under the garb of RrAbmans, and 
as we have seen, their killing led io great religious dissen* 
sions and schisms in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, which deprived 
Indra of his favourite Soma drink for a time, to the point of 
being ousted from worship. These Arurmagha% (which wcwd, 
by the way, has remained unexplained up to this time), therefore, 
were no other than the priests or votaries of Amra Mag%ma^ 
Ahura Mazda, or Ormuzd^ the great God of Light, whom tiie 
Asuras, or dissenters from the orthodox Vedic 6wth, worship- 
ped in place of Indra/ ® Prom the fact that Indra was censured 

• 086 . 

These Arurmaghai were probably the anoestors of the Magi or priests of 
ancient Media were simply oaUed maghas or Magi, They formed a 
hereditary sacerdotal mte and Herodotus^thtis writes aboikt their status : ** A 
Mimfian man stands by and chants a theogony thereto, for such the Penians 
say the chant is. Without a Maglan it is not lawful for l^m to olfer preyeta** 
Prof. Moulton writes : Fixint the first the Greek wri^ ammitie tha^ 
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and ^cmdepined for killing these Bi4hinanS| It appears that 
^ though the Asuras bad ceased to worship Indra, and were 
worshipping Asura Magbava, under a new system of faithi 
they were stiH regarded as belonging to the Aryan commanity 
in Sapta^Sindhu, and their priests looked upon as Br&hmaos 
and IWw, for the sin of killing whom Indra had to incur a 
public censure. This furnishes us with a curious instance of 
catholicity and sympathetic tolerance in an age which seems to 
have b en characterized by religious intolemnce and bigotry of 
the worst, type. Very probably, ludra’s censure was due to a 
reaction of the popular mind from the terrible scenes of blood- 
shed and persecution that were enacted in the ancient land, in the 
name of religion. The killing of the Arurmaghas, howevieri 
though afterwards condoned by the Vedie Aryans, created a 
revulsion against Indra in the mind of the followers of AbiUa 
Mazda, and the breach between the two sects widened beynud 
repair. 

But though the schism had taken place^ and there had been 
much bloodshed and persecotion in consequence of it, the Asuras 
in all probability did not leave Sapta-Sindhu in a body during 
Rig-Vedic times. This they probably did in a later age, after 
the Panis had mostly left the country. But it is just possible 
that those who were defeated by the Vedic Aryans in battles, 
and had their forts broken or demolished, emigrated towards 
the north-west, and after roaming about in several countries 
in a helpless condition, finally settled down in Bactriana which 
they called Jrya Feeja or Airyam Vaejo {which literally 
means ; the nursery, or place of origin of the Aiyans^^) to 


Hagi were priestfl, with special skill in divination and oneiromaiiey. ' They 
were already essential tor all priestly acts, and identified thoroaghty irtth tha 
Pend^ religions system. Moreover from the fourth century 
there are frequent allasions to Zoroaster himself as a Magus, an^tljpiiy of the 
foremost modem authorities have accepted this as piobeh^^ii^^ (ifuriy 
Zoroa$tnani§fn^ pp. 19fi«107). The word Magha or Mag!|s Wjkfe a 

oorraption of ** worsbipfnl/’ a title i^kh fias pmliahly 

apj^ied to these priests. Monlion's theory that the!:MiighS| or the 
hObng to a iwri is ^ ^ V 
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distittgUwh it fropi SRpt%>Sindhu wBich were compelled to 
leave, and for whush tlu^ no longer entertained, v any toye, as 
it was inhabited by their hereditary enemies, the Vedic' Aiyaos. 
This Aiiyaoa Vaejo was afterwards destroyed fay an imnwiion of 
lee in- post>Big-ycdic times, probably in conseqaenee of vaet 
volume! of watery vapours, generated by tiie drying op of tlie 
bed of the BAjputind Sea, having been preeipitated th^ as 
snow, which compelled Yima, the ancient leader of the IranauM, 
to leave it with his people and migrate towards the north, to ikm. 
Arctic Begion. Long after this event, Air}ana Vaejo became 
again habitable, and the Prophet Zoroaster settled there with his 
followers, and made it a centre for the propi^tion of his new 
reformed faith. As this chapter has already grown too long, 
I will deal with the snbjt»et of the dispersion of the followers of 
Ahum Mazda from Sapta-Sindbu in the next oiiapter. 



CHAPTER X. 


The Dispersion of the Followers of Ahura Mazda from Sapta-Sindhu. 

Professor Max Muller after a careful study of the Vedas and 
the Zend-Avesta arrived at the following conclusion : 

^*Tlie Zoroastrians were a colony from Northern India. 
They hid been together for a time with the people whose sacred 
songs ^liave been preserved to m in the Veda. A schism took 
place and the Zoroastrians migrated westward to Arachosia and 
Persia. 

Elsewhere he said : Still more striking is the similarity 
between Persia and India in religion and mythology. Gods 
unknown to any Indo-European nation are worshipped under 
the same names in Sanskrit and Zend ; and the change of some 
of the most sacred expressions in Sanskrit into names of evil- 
spirits in Zend only serves to strengthen the conviction that 
we have here the usual traces of a schism which separated a 
community that had once been united. 

Dr. Haug also came to the same conclusion ; ^‘The ancestors 
of the Br&hmans, and those of the Parsis (the ancient Iranians) 
lived as brother tribes peacefully together. This time was 
anterior to the combats of the Ikrafi and the Asmatty which 
are so frequently mentioned in the Br^hmanas^ the former 
representing the HinduS; the latter Iranians.’!^ 

It would appear however that the Iranians did not all at 
once settle in Arachosia or Persia after leaving Sapta-Sindhu, 
They had roamed about in many countries in a helpless 
condition before they settled down as agriculturists in t^Sir 
new colony. We have said in the previous chapter that the 
main body of the followers of Ahura Mazda did not leave 
Sapta-Sindhu during Rig-Vedic times, thou||^ it is likely 

' Science of Lernguage^ Vol. 11, p. 279 (Fifth Editiim). 

* Chips from a German Workshop^ Vol. I, p. SS. 

* Dfp Haug*fl Introduction to the Aitareya frdhmanay Vol, I, ' 

Udition im, > 
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that some tribes who coald not bold tlieir ov^n against the 
attacks of the Vedic Aryans did so^ and got themselves scattered 
in different parts of Ask and Europe, The AruAnaghm or the 
followers of Ahnra ^^azda were regarded as Brdhmam and were 
suffered to live in Sapta-Sindhu^ as long as they did not beeome 
obtrusive or militant. But as soon <i8 they became active pro- 
pagandists and aggressive, attacking and condemning the Vedic 
faith and the Vedic rites, under the instigation of their priests 
or prophets, a regular campaign against them was organized 
and started by the Vedic Aryans, which resulted in their 
ultimate expulsion from Sapta-Sindhu. As I have already said 
in the last chapter, ^the name of Zara-thustra does not occur in 
the Brfthmatias or the later Vedic literature, though the name of 
Tvashta or Tvashtri as the Fire God and Creator, occurs in them 
as well as in the Kig-Veda. Zarathustia, therefore, must have 
flourished in comfiaratively recent times. It was he who gave; 
the Ahnra religion the shajKj in which we find it in fbe Zend- 
Avesta, and instilled into it a new life and vigour by shaking off 
the foreign accretions that had gathered round it, and purifying 
it as much as possible. He was, therefore, a great Reformer of 
the Ahura religion, and his words carried the greatest weight 
with its votaries when he declared himself or came to be regard: 
ed as a Prophet, and an incarnation of Jarat Tvashtri, the first 
of the seven Amshaspands, or Princes of Light, who surrounded 
the throne of Ahura Mazda. Inspired and encouraged by his 
teachings, his followers must have assumed a fresh militant 
attitude fowards the Vedic faith, and thereby brought upon 
theinselves the wrath of the united Vedic Aryans who compelled 
them to fly far from Sapta-Sindhu, the land of their birth. It 
was when reduced to this helpless condition and sorry plight 
that the Prophet with his followers gave vent tp the following 
lamentations as are recorded in the Gdthd % 

To what country shall I go ? Where shall I take py refuge ? 
What country is sheltering the master (Zarathusm) and his 
companiomi ? None of the servants pays reverence ^|o me, nor 
the wicked rulers of the country/* [4. (46) 1]. ’ 
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I know thBt I am belplesa. Look at me, being iUmagst 
' tew meo. For, I have few men. I implore thee (Abw Stud, 
the wise) weeping, thou living God.” [4 (46) 0J. 

"TIi 6 sway is given into the hands of the priests and pit)- 
phets of idols^ who, by their atrocious actions, endeavour to 
destroy tl»e human life...” [4 (46) 11].* 

Thus expelled from Sapta-^indhu and other places inhabited 
by the Vedio Aryans, the followers of the Prophet probably roamed 
i^ut in various lands mentioned in the first Fargard of the 
Yendidad until they found a safe shelter in old Airyana Vaejo 
which, though destroyed by Ice in a former age, had again 
become habitable. This province, according to Spiegel^ to 
be placed in the furthest east of the Iranian plateaUt in the 
region where the Oxus and the Jaxartes take their rise, ^ though 
Baron Von Bunsen supposes it to be “ the tableland of Pamir 
and Kbokand.”* The lands mentioned in the Fargard of 
the Yendidad are (1) Airyana Yaejo ; (2) Stighdha or Sogdiana 
(Samarkand) ; (3) Mouru or Margiana (Mere) ; (4) Bakhdid or 
Bactria (Balkh) ; (5) Nisaya or Nissen ; (6) Haroyu (Sans. Saraj/%) 
or Arcia (Herat) ; (7) Yaekareta (Cabul) ; (8) Urva, Cabul, 
according to Dr. Haug, or land around Ispahan, aocoi^iiig to 
Dermesteter; (9) Khnentain Yehrkena (Kandahar) ; (iO) flaiah* 
vaiti (Sans. SarasvaU or more probably Iravatt) or Aviehosia 
(Harfit) ,’ (11) Haetumant (Helmend) ; (12) Rligha(Bai); (1$) 
Dhakhra; (14) Yarena ; (15) Hapta-Hendu (Sapta^Sindhu) aod 
(16) Bangba. These were the sixteen countries which wmo 
known to the ancient Iranians. There is a eont^versy among 
some Western scholars as to the geographical and historical 
value of this account of the countries mentioned in tiie Yendi- 
iad. Bunsen is of opinion that the first mentioned conntry was 
the primeval abode of the Iranume, from which #iey iitbfle- 
joently emigrated to the other eountries^-*-^ j^niim 
S|M^1 at first agreed. But it appecia 

» l.»l. —I I — — .... I . . ’ , I I — ' 

, * 1^. l|ii^ JMifiMm (!f the PoraeM, pp. lf» iMdl'' |W. M. 

B. " ' ■' ■■ rv' ■''' 

* Ka^^a 3Mi, Tvi. 
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6ub»eqc^ii% revised this opinion as iHH Appear Irpm bis resnarks 
ia his Intfodacfcien p the Avesti (Vol 11, p* eii} : caniiot 

coincide in ^ attekpt to discover in t'le first ctiaptOT the 
Vendidad an aOconiit of the gradual migrations o£ the Iiaamis^ 
It has been said thati that list of countries is a coWauo^ 
history of their attempts at colonization; beginning with their 
northern home, and ending with Hapta Hendu or India. But 
the list nowhere speaks of any such migration. , . . . . Hence, I see 
in this chapter nothing but a specification of the Countries 
known to the Iranians at a partiouiar time. This period, how- 
ever, cannot be a recent one, as the name Hapta- Hendu is con- 
nected with the Vedic period.^’ 

This seems to me to be the soundest view of the matter. 
The followers of Ahura Mazda were very closely connected not 
only in blood, but also in language,^ and religious faith and 
practice (of course before the regrettable schism took place) 
with the Vedic Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu which was their 
common home. When a difference in religious opinion and 
practice arose, they came to be called Asuras by the Vedic 


® Qeldner write# in the Mncycloptedia Britannicaf Vol. XXT, p. 247) (llih 
edition) : ** The clearest evidence of the extreme age of the language 

of theOSthSa i# it# striking resemblance to the oldest Sanskrit, the language 
of the Vedic poema The G4th4 langnage (mnch more than the later Zend) 
and the language of the VedoH have a ciose resemblance, exceeding that of 
any two Bomanic languages ; they seem hardly more than two dialects of one 
tongue. Whole strophes of the Githl# can be tamed into good old Sahskfit 
by the application of certain phonetic laws.’* ; 

* Bdnard Myer ^ns summarises in the same work (p. 203) ^e coinmoti 
elements of the two religions: Fire-worship, especially the sm^lleial 

Aame; the preparation# of the intoxicating Soma, which fills men with 
divine strength pud uplifts him to the Gods ; the injohetion to 
thoughts and gpod works ’ Imposed on the pioa% by Veda and Aveeta all^ ; 
the belief tneii nnwaming order (rite)— a law controlling gods and mm 
and demlnhlihg all? yet with this, a belief in th^: power of the 
magical fomudie (euiigm), exolamations and prayers, to w4oee oompniidoa 
not merely agewef (the evil sfMte of deeeptioii--^dfiih}, but even the go^ 
(daova) mgiit h»d lss%t tke limtitat^ofi of a pr^thce^of 

of all sacret^fm^ltapw'^M 
mediators in alt iateroeiifie between eae^ ai|d heaven/^ 
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Aryans whom they, in their turn, called Devasor Daevas, e.c.. 
Devils. This religious controversy gradually degeueiated, even 
in Rig-Vedic times, into an implacable hatred for one another ; 
and from words, they came to blows, and from blows to blood- 
shed, resulting in the defeat of the Asuras. Some, as we have 
already said, fled to other countries, while others remained 
in Sapta-Sindhu peacefully, without provoking further quarrels. 
“ The Soshyantas or fire-]>riests,” writefe Dr, Haug, who 
seemed to be identical with the Atharvans, are to be regarded 
as the real predecessors of Zarathustra Spitoma, who paved the 
way for the grand religious reform carried out by the latter. 
It is distinctly said (Yas. 53.2), that the good Ahura religion 
was revealed to them and that they professt'd it in opposition to 
the Deva religion, like Zarathustra himself and bis disciples. 
(Yas. 12,7). These ancient sages, therefore, we must regard as 
the founders of the Ahura religion, who first introduced agricul- 
ture and made it a religious duty, and commenced war against 
the Deva religion.^^ ® We have seen the result of this war 
during Eig-Vedie times, and prior to the age of the BrAhmanas 
in which the Sosiyantas (who were probably identified in the 
Eig-Veda with Cushna, the demon of drought) and their followers 
got the worst, most of them having been compelled to leave the 
country. It was only when Zarathustra, the fiery and intolerable 
Reformer and Prophet, flourished, that fresh troubles arose, as 
the result of which his followera were driven out of the country, 
who roamed about in a helpless condition until they made their 
final halt in old Airyana Faejo which had been destroyed by Ice 
in a former age when Yima had been its ruler, and so named 
probably to denote the original place where the Ormnzdian reli- 
gion bad been first propagated, preached and practised undisturbed^ 
This land, therefore, was given precedence Over all other lands, 
md regarded as Paradise, when compared with Hapif^fjobdu, 
flbni whie^h the Iranians had been driven out, and which 
^ey no longer entertained any love, in as much as ifr w |)eopled 
— — ' ' 'V ' ’ ^ * 

• Pr. the JPanees, p. 261 . IJd, 
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by their inveterate enemies, the Vedic Aryans. We may, aoeord* 
ingly, conclude that the naming of Hapta-Htodu towards the end 
of the list, as given in the first Fargard of the Vendidad, does 
not indicate that the Iranians emigrated froih their northetn 
home and came to Sapta-Sindhu at the end of their migrations. 
Such a theory would be against the conclusions at which all 
impartial students and critics must arrive after a careful study of 
the Vedas and the Zend Avesta. 

Secure in this earthly paradise, and free from molestations^ 
Zarathustra began a thorough-going reform of the old religion as 
professed by the votaries of Ahura Mazda. The following esctracts 
from Yasna ] 2 of the Avesta will unmistakably indicate the line 
of reform : I ctJase to be a Deva worshipper. I profess ' to 
be a Zo roast rian Mazdayasna (worshipper of Ahura Mazda), 
an enemy of the Devas, and a devotee to Ahura, ...I 
forsake the Devas, the wicked, bad, false, iintme, the 
originators of mischief, who are most baneful, destructive, 
the basest of all beings. ..! am a Mazdayasna, a Zoroastrian 
Mazdayasna. I profess this religion by praising and preferring 
it to othei’s. 

The Zoroastrians forsook not only the wicked and false’’ 
Devas, but also the Soma sacrifice which characterized the Yedio 
Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu. GdtM A/iitnavaiti (Yasna 8£) says 
Ye Devas, sprung out of the evil spirit who takes poss^dn of 
you by intoxication {Soma)^ teaching you manifold arts to dec^Ve 
and destroy mankind, for which arts } ou are notorious eve^- 
where ” In iUiihd also we find: When 

will appear, thou wise, the men of vigour and courage to pollute 
that intoxicating liquor ? This diabolical art makes the Idol 
priests so overbearing, and the evil spirit, reigning in the cpun* 
tries, increases this pride.” Dr. llaug comments on the verse 
of this Gllthil as follows : This verse refers to the , Brahman’s 
Soma worship which, as the cause of so much evil, was cursed by 
Zarathustra.” 

- " — — : jOt— . 

* Dr. Haug*8 ^ FartfeeSf p, 166, BA 1862. 

WA p. 146. imp. 199. , 
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>Eot tb^ugh Zarathustra thus condetwned the SoiBa» with a 
vitw to dissuade his followers from using it in their rituals^ tii0 
oW party seemed to retain a predilection for the drink> awl 
would not easily give it up. Hence the High Priests effected a 
sort of. compromise by substituting the intoxicating Soma 
beverage by a more wholesome and invigorating drink prejxired 
from anotlier plant, together with the branches of the pome- 
granate tree, and without any process of fermentation ; but the 
name in the Imnian form Homa remained, and some of the 
ceremonies also.’' * ^ We need not, therefore, be at all surprised 
that Zarathustra also suddenly became an admii'er of the 
Sania who, it is said, once visited him in his brilliant supematuial 
body. Being asked by the prophet who he was, he told that 
he was Homa, and requested him to worship him in the same 
way as the ancient sages and prophets had done. Zarathustra, 
after having attentively listened to the angel’s reports, bowed 
before him and commenced to consecrate the branches of the 
Homa plant which were before him, in order to put into them 
secret powers.” Zarathustra then praised Soma or Homa as 
follows : I praise the high mountains where tnou bast grown 
Homa ! I praise the Earth, the wide, which is full of ways, 
labouring, thy Mother, Homa ! ” ' ^ This conversion of Zara- 
tbustra to the Soma cult is remarkable, in as much as it goes to 
show that his followers osnie from Sapta-Sindhu where the Soma- 
sacrifice prevailed. The Soma plant, as our readers will 
remember, grew nowhere else excepting on the Himalaya and in 
some regions of Sapta-Sindhu. One of the reasons why the 
Soma plant was substituted by another jilantby Zarathustra may 
have been, its scarcity in Airyaiia Vaejo where the plant did not 
probablj^ take kindly to the soil. 

It is plain,” says Dr. Isaac Taylor, from the character 
of the culture words common to Zend and Sanskrit that ^ 
Indiins an4 Iranians had before their separarion^ 

** Dr. HSiif’s of the Parsees, pp, 219-220; alio Cha^ IT df this 

book, p. 07. " 

»» Dr- Haojgf^i Baligim of the pp. 167-169. • " 


in tbe path of oivilwfttion fcfaan my oi i4» other Aryan nations. 
They Jrnew themselves as a united people {SanfikritJfya,25eiid 
Airya)/ They had eammon words for bridge^ columiii battle^ fight, 
sword, spear, and bow-string, and they could count up to a tliousand. 
But the agreement in religious terms is the most striking proof 
of the stage of culture they had reached. They had oommon 
words for priest, sacrifice, so^ig of praise, religious aspergation^ 
for heroes and demons, and for Mithra, the God of Light. The 
chief Indian God, Indra, the god of storms, who in the Big-Ve^ 
is a beneficent deity, becomes in the Avesta a malignant power. 
It was formerly believed that a religious schism was the primary 
cause of the separation of the Indians and Iranians, but^ this 
notion is now universally given up.^^ ‘ * 

Dr. Taylor does not say on what grounds has this notion 
been universally given up. But if it has really been given up by 
the Western scholam, so much the pity for historical truth. The 
very fact that Indra, not merely the God of storms,^' - but the 
mightiest beneficent deity of the Vedic Aryans, was regarded by 
the Iranians as a malignant power goes to the very root of the 
religious dissension between the two sects, and points to the real 
cause of their separation, as we have shown very clearly in these 
pages from evidences adduced both from the Vedic literature 
and the Zend Avesta. It is therefore extremely surprising to be 
told that religious schism was not the primary cause of their 
separation. The followers of Ahura Mazda felt such a great repugn* 
nance for the name of Indra, to whose prowess Were ascribed their 
defeat and slaughter by Vedic Aryans, that they came to look upon 
him as Devil himself, and his votaries as Devil-worshippers, 
though, strangely enough, Indra’s epithet of Vrethraghna was 
retained by them as the epithet of their supreme angel. TkeSoina 
sacrifice also was at first discarded as unworthy of the fallowers of 
Ahura Mazda, not only on account of the intoakatiog properties 
of the foma drink, Jbut also because it was mainly ^imected with 
the worship of Indm and thus savoured of the Devil. But las 
ancient eiistom,ltke supeistitions, die very hard, ZcHToaster liac|tin 
Taylor's d/ fN |^. ie94ea (Ssooiid 
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re-introduce it in the rituals under the very old name, though the 
drink was made less intoxicating by an altogether different pro- 
cess of preparation. In the face 0 / these and the other evidences 
dealt with in this and the previous chapter, it would be bold 
to assert, that religious schism was not the priniary cause of the 
separation of the two sects. 

We have already stated the opinions of Spiegel and Bunsen 
al;K)ut the probable situation of Airyana Vaejo, tlie Paradise of the 
Iranians, wjbere they settled and prospered after their expulsion 
from Sa|>ta-Sindhu. Whether it was situated in the farthest 
east of the Iranian plateau at the sources of the Oxus and the 
Jaxaites, or on the table-land of the Pamir and Khokand, there 
can be no question that it was placed on sufficiently elevated 
land, to be called Paradise, ’’ and was not easily accessible to 
their enemies. But it has been mentioned in the second Fargard 
of the Vendidad that fatal winters fell on this happy land which 
was consequently invaded by snow and ice, and thus made unfit 
for human habitation. Yima, the ruler of the land, hful been 
previously warned by Aliura Mazda about this impending 
calamity and advised to remove to another place with the 
seeds of sheep and oxen, of men, of dogs, of bftds and of red 
blazing fire ^ and create a Fdra or enclosure there for 
their protection. Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak thinks that 
Airyana Vaejo was situated in the ^Arctic region, the climate 
of which was genial before the advent of the last Glacial epoch 
about 10,000 years ago, and the destruction of this happy land 
was caused by the invasion of snow and ice when that epoch 
came.^^ He is farther of opinion ^Hhat the Airyana 
Vaejo was so situated that the inhabitants of Yima^s V&ra 
therein regarded the year only as a day, and saw the sun rise 
only ^oce a year.'' This, according to him, points to the 

situation of Airyana Vaejo in the Arctic region. The VAra 
was undoubtedly situated in the Arctic or the Circumpoliw 

Darmesfceter. * ^ 

*• Arctic Home in the Veda$,p. 381. . , 

” Ibid, jj. 383. 
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region, because the year there was only a day, and the sun 
rose only once a year. But where is the evidence to show that 
these were also the physical phenomena and characteristics of 
Airyana Vaejo ? When Ahura Mazda first informed Yima 
about the impending calamity that was to overtake his country, 
and advised him to remove to the V&ra with the seeds of binds, 
beasts, men and the blazing fire, the latter naturally asked 
Ahura Mazda : 0 Maker of the material world, thou Holy 
One ! What lights are there to give light in the VAra which 
Yima made Ahura Mazda answered : “ There are uncreafe^ 
lights and created lights. There the stars, the moon 
and the sun are only once (a year) seen to rise and seit, 
and a year seems as a day.^’ These, then, were the 
physical characteristics of the VAra whither Yima was 
advised to go, and not of Airyana Vaejo, as wrongly 
concluded by Mr. Tilak. The physical characteristics of the 
VAra were so entirely different from those of Airyana Vaejo 
that Ahura Mazda had to take the trouble of mentioning them 
iu exienso for Yima^s enlightenment. If they were similar to 
those of Airyana Vaejo, he would have said so very briefly 
without going into details. Then, again, if the VAra were 
situated within Airyana Vaejo, the mere creation of an 
enclosure would not have saved it from the invasion of lee that 
overtook the whole country. If there be any truth in this 
story, the fact probably was that Yima migrated from Aiiyaha 
Vaejo to the Circumpolar region, the climate of which was 
genial in the Interglacial j^eriod, and there created an enclosure 
for the protection of his beasts and men, hot against the 
invasion of Ice, but of indigenous savages. As r^i^ards Airyana 
Vaejo which we believe to have been situated either on the 
tableland of Pamir and Khokand, or in the farthest east of 
the Irlhian plateau, it remains for us ,to explain how i^ was 
destroyed by the invasion of Ice and made unfflt for human 
habitation. Mr. TUak^lays; ‘*It seems that the Indian story 


Danaastet^r. 
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tif tlie deluge refers to the same catastrophe as is deserifaed in the 
Airesta^ and not to any real deluge or rain. For though the 


(^tapatha Br&hmana mentions only a flood {auffhah)^ the word 
which Fanini (VII. 3.2) derives from 


deluge), signifies ^ snow,’ ^ frost/ or ^ ice ’ in the later Sanskrit 


literature. This indicates that the connection of ice with the 


deluge was not originally unknown to the Indians, though in 
later times it seems to have been entirely overlooked.” 
Though this explanation is very ingenious, it cannot be gain- 
said that the ^tapatha Br&hmana speaks distinctly of a 
fioody over which Manu was conveyed in a %hip which was 
piloted by a great finh to a peak of the Northern mountain ” 
(the Him&laya), Now this flood, as we have more than onoe 
said before, was pi^bably caused by the sudden upheaval ^ jAo 
bed of the RAjput&nft Sea by a volcanic action of great iuteniuty, 
and the displaced watei-s must have covered ^a|pta-Sliiilhu, 
thereby creating a flood. These waters in the couriie of drying 
up or subsiding must have generated vast volumes of vapours 
which, having been carried over the Himalaya, wejre precipitated 
on the high altitudes as snow. Airy ana Yaejo, having !)eeii 
situated either on the Pamir or the Iranian plateau, must have 
been thus invad^ by snow and ice, which caused i^evere 
winters to fall on the land, and made it uninhabit^le either 
for men or beasts. The occurrence of an extensive and destruc- 
tive /cod in Sapta-Sindhu, and the invasion of Aaiyana Vaejo 
*>y iee, would thus be Bimnltaneous events, wittMut being 
^ntical, as Mr. Tilak supposes thsm to be. It fans beep 
lehited in tbe first Fargard of the 'Vendidad that 
Mainjm, the destroyer, destroyed, in opposition to the creation 
Ahnra Mazda, the genial climate of Airymna yaegoi, bj 
l^pging ^ severe winter •, and he also deptroyed the geaM 
cBoriile ^ Hapta-Hendu by bringing in “.peroiouNu^heBit^^ 
lTow,itis a geological fact that the drying np Uie 
SCa, aad^e efeption of an extensive desert in its ||Me . aHeidnd 
the climate ol a^pia^indhn and made it eaceaeively. iwt 
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dry. Similarly the precipitation of va«it quantities of snow on 
the tops and valleys of the Himalaya, caused by the vapours 
of the displaced waters of the above-named sea,^^ changed the 
climate of Airyana Vaejo, and ushered in long and severe 
winters. These coincidences undoubtedly go to prove the eontigu-^ 
ity of the two countries. Mr. Tilak’s contention^ therefore, 
that Airyana Vaejo was situated in the Arctic region has no 
substantial basis to stand upon. 

I admit, however, that the V&ra, to which Yitna removed 
with his men and beasts, was situated somewhere in the 
Circumpolar region, probably in the north of Russia, where a 
genial climate prerailed in the pre-GIacial epoch. As Yima 
could not migrate to the south, in which direction was situate 
Sapta-Sindhu, inhabited by the enemies of his people, he %vas 
directed by Ahura Mazda to proceed to the north, either by 
crossing the Central Asian Sea, if the sea had existed in those 
days, or by land, if tlie sea had disappeai*ed by that time* 
And this he did by leading his colony of men and beasts 
to North Russia. This fact of Iranian colonization of North 
.Russia in some remote age is proved by linguistic evidence also, 
to which I will now briefly refer. 

As early as 1851, in his edition of the Ger/natiia^ of 
Tacitus, Dr. Latham stated that Lithuanian is closely related 
to Sanskrit and no less archaic. The connection between 
Greek and lodo-Iranian has been established by Grassmen, 
Benfey, Sonne and Kern. Again, Schmidt, Aseoli, Leskipi 
and Miklosich have proved the connection between Indo-Iranifin 
and Slavonic. It has been ascertained that the affinities of the 
Indb^Iranians with the European Aryans are chiefly with the 
Slavs on the one hand, and with the Greeks on the pthec; 
Schmidt also showed 'Hhat the more geographically remote 
were any two of the Aryan languages, the fewer were , the 
peenHw^ities thejr^ possessed in common* )Thue while , therp are 
flfty-*hme words and roots peculiar to Slavo-Z4thu%nian and 
Teutonic, and sixty-one to Slavo-Lithwnian and Indo-Iraniaii, 
only thirteen afe peculiar to Indo-Iranian mi Teutphie. 

** The Origin of Ihe AfyaM, {>p* 
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W|iile one hundred and tliirfcy^two words and roots are 
1^^ to Latin and Greek, and ninety-nine to Greek and Indo** 
Itfanian^ only twenty are peculiar to Indo-Iranian and Latin. 
Uonee Slavonic forms the tmnsition between Teutonic and Iranian, 
md Gre^k the transition between Latin and Sanskrit*”®^ 
Tbis clearly shows that a branch of the Iranians must have 
migrated from Iran to Russia, and this migration is proved by 
Yima’s leaving Airyana Vaejo for the V&ra in the Circumpolar 
region, when the former was destroyed by ice and snow. Subse- 
quently, the climate of Airyana Vaejo must have changed to 
make it |>ossible for the Prophet Zamthushtra and his followers 
to settle in that country, when the latter were finally expelled 
from >apta-Sindhu by the Vedic Aryans. 

The connection of the Iranians with the Slavs is further 
proved by certain words which are common to the languj^pe|' 
both these branches of the Aryan race. “ Slavo-Lettie,^’ 

Dr. Taylor, “agrees with Indo-Iranian in the designation of ^e 
supreme deity, Bagu (Sansk. and Iran. Bha^a)^ in the word for 
marriage, and in several numerals ; and also in two cases of the 
noun, four forms of the verb, and certain forms of the probomi« 
...Iranian, Greek, and Slavonic change # into h between 
two vowels, and Iranian and Greek replaces an initial s by 
Elsewhere he says : — “In the Slavonic languages, Bogu denotes 
the supreme deity. The word is found in the Rig- Veda as 
Bkagaty which means the distributor of gifts, especially of food, 
and i» used as an epithet of the gods, and also, seemingly, as 
the name of a subordinate deity. In the Avesta the word has 
attained a larger significance, and is applied as an epithet to 
Mithra and also to Ahur-Mazda, who is called Bkaga^Bkagdndmf 
God of gods. The word only became the name of tHe ^preme 
cbity among the Slavs, and among the closely related 
Phrygians.^’®® We need not adduce further proofs of the 
close connection of the lianians with the Slav. But some 
Bufopean savants have inferred from this the origin 
^ 
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Aiyi^QS in Sarope, and assiert ^hat the Inda^Iraniaoe em%nated 
from Europe into Asia. We will disease this subject in greater 
details in a subsequent chapter. All that we now say is tha^.tfais 
theory is natenaUe in the face of the evidence we have addneed 
about the emigration of the Iranians from Sapia*Sindba, their 
original home, into Airyana Yaejo, and thence into Euro^. 

It, is just possible, however, that the colony led by. . IHina - 
was not the first to go. Other tribes of this branch of the 
Aryans had emigrated long ago into Europe, along wjtb the 
half'Sav^e nomadic tribes of the race, who had been compiled 
to quit Sapta-Sin,dhu in consequence of their persecution by the 
more advanced Vedic Aryans. The route of their march lay 
through Western Asia and Southern Europe, as their linguistic 
affinity with the Greeks on the one hand, and the Phrygians on 
the other, abundantly testifies. Some of these savi^e tribes 
must have been the ancestors of the Phrygians, the Slavs 
the Lithuanians ; while others were the ancestors (he 
Greeks and the Celts. The Teutons were the mixed preduete 
of these nomadic Aryan tribes and the dolicho-oephalin savages 
known as the Canstadts, to whom they imparted such culture 
as they possessed. This culture, however, was of the lowest 
order, as is evidenced by the fact that Europe, though 
Aryanised in early prehistoric times, remained in the nee* 
lithic stage of development till even comparatively ivcent timies. 

We may conclude this chapter by pointing out that the 
immigration of Yima to Vkra in the Circumpolar tcgk>o in the 
pre-Glacial period points to the vast antiquity of tlm ludep 
Aryan civilisation, as the Iranians had long before this event 
left Sapta-Sindhu, and settled in Airyana Vaejo in .epase^oenee 
of ndigious dissensions. The upheaval of the bed the 
Bitjputhnd Sea, and the invasion of Akyana Vaeis W Ice, if 
those eyents were at all simuUaneons, must faayli twen place, 
as w« have painted out in a previous chaptw, aftw ^ 
oompiMitioo of ^ Rig'Veda which does not eontfl|n any relay*.; 
mice to the Mood or the Ice* Deluge. This also gofit to cstsldish 
the vast! SDtdquity of the itself. 



CHAPTER XI. 


^ho Pania of Sapta-Sindhu, their Expansion in 'Western Asia and their 
Influence on Semitic, Egyptian and Greek Civilisations. 

The Pinis Imve been mentioned more than once in the 
previous chapters. We have shown that they were Aryans, 
beiongfing to the trading class, who traded not only on land but 
also by sea, and were notorious for their avarice and money- 
grabbing spirit that made them highly unpopular with the 
cultured Aryans. They were a community by themselveg^ 
selfish, narrow-minded, intent only on tlieir own business and 
gain, and seldom coming in contact with the high culture and 
speculative thoughts of their advanced neighbours. They did 
not perform the same sacrifice, nor worship the same Gods 
as the cultured Aryans did, which made them incur their dis- 
pleasure, nay, hatred. They lived on the eastern sea-coast pf 
iSapta-Sindhu, on the banks of the Gangd, and were famous 
builders of ships, for the construction of which they procured 
suitable timbers from the Himftlaya, which probably were 
brought down the stream in floats. Though hated and perse- 
cuted by the Vedic Aryans, they probably continued to live in 
Sapta-Sindhu as long as their route over the sea remained 
open. It was only when the Rftjput&nft Sea disappeared and 
cut them off from the outer world that they probably thought 
of abandoning their native home in search of a laud that would 
give a free scope to their trading and sea-roving propensities. 
Those that remained in the country gradually became inoor- 
ponated into the Vedic Aryan society, and became the aneestors 
^ of the. Vaniks of later times, who formed the third twiee«born 
‘ oaete, known as .the Vaisya caste. Even in later Sanskrit 
lidriconSi' VaiOiks came to be identified with 

were an other than, the Panis of Eig-Vedie tinies.t Tha^ 

^ Baja^Nirghknta : 
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the word FtnUi was derived from the Rig-Vedic Word Pai^, 
or the Sanskrit word Panika, goe$ without saying. The latter 
word is still traceable in the Sanskrit words jiiauyo (merehandnse) 
and dpana or bipani meaning the place where articles of trade 
are sold. Originally, panya must tiave m^nt those arijcles 
only, in which the Panis principally traded ; but afterwards 
it came to mean any article of trade. 

If the upheaval of the R&jputftnft Sea was due to the g#elvt 
seismic disturbance that caused the dismemberment of tbe 
Indo-Oceanic Continent, separating and isolating its rem^ 
nants from one another, the present configuration of the coasts 
of Southern India must be dated to that time. The Panis, 
in their search of a sea-coast for establishing a new cbloiijr^ 
would, therefore, naturally first select the coasts of modem 
Gujratfor this purpose. And very probably they did settle 
there for sometime. But as they combined in themselves the 
functions of both traders and ship-builders, and as Gujrat was 
probably poor in timbers, they must have moved along the 
western coasts of the Deccan Peninsula in search of a suitable 
land that would, in the first place, supply them with suitable 
timbers for ship-building, in the second, afford their ships a 
safe harbour, and in the third, give them sufficient scope for 
trade and expansion. The narrow strip of land between the 
mountain range, known as the Western Ghafs, and the sea^ 
did not answer and satisfy all their requirements. It is true that 
Southern India is rich in Indian teak which grows in abandanoe 
and affords excellent material for ship-building ; but, ' in many 
places, the* mountains rise, as it were, from the very bosom of 
the sea whose breakers dash up against their sides in fury, 
and mnke safe navigatio;i impossible along the coasts. The 
Pants must, therefore, have moved further ^uth till they 
came to the Malabar coast which was not only rich in 
timber,^ but also afforded safe harbours to their sh^ 

• ** This particular tree {the Indhin teak) ia to be locate^ with oMiii 
oi^nai^ aeotiracy : it grt^ws i& Southern India (0ekhait| where it e|lval|ee^ 
otosetothelitaiabarcoest, nowhere else f there is hone north 
Vindhyf,” »iigpsi«> '' 
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m^dkig^e islbod of Ceylon which was probably iii those 
days Connected with the mainland, they must have coriie also 
to the Coromdndal coast which answered their purpose eqtudiy 
0^1 for plaBtang^ a colony. 

It is also probable that tome of the Panis finding the sea- 
tOate chMed by the upheaval of the bed of the Rftjputdnft Sea, 
sailed with their ships from the eastern coast of Sapta-Sindbn 
down the sea then occupying the Gangetic trongb, and pass- 
ing oat into the Bay of Bengal throngb the passive caused 
by the depression of the range connecting the Rajmahal Hills 
with the mountains of Assam, navigated along the eastern 
coast of the Southern Peninsula till they foiind safe harbour oh 
the Coromondal coast where they settled. In these regions as 
weH as on the coasts of Malabar, they came in contact with 
the sdboriginal tribes of the Dravidian race, niz., the Cholas on 
the Ooromondal coast, and the Pftnclyas on the Malabar oohsl. 
The Panis must have freely mixed with thetn and imparted tb 
them some of their culture, in as much as of all the Dravidian 
tribes, we find the Pftn^yas, the Cholas and the Keralas or 
Gbendas to be the most advanced in ancient times, and playing 
important parts in the early history of the Sou^ern Peninsula. 
Bat they must have been wild savages at first, like the Puliers, 
(be Mdi^avers or the Juangs of the present day. It was only 
wbeir they came in contact with the Panis that they prChaUy 
fii^ learnt the arte of mvilisation and became advanced peoples. 
They must have learnt from them nut only the use of iron, bdt 
also the arts of agricnlture, ship-building and nTt^itaotare and 
the ^^ccess of irrigation by means of canals. “ The Chohie^*' 
snys Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, — " were great baildars of 

only citi^ and temples... but also of usciial irrigatron 
srinVcs.... Tint they maintained an efficient fleet is borne ont 
tidbfboioes to the destruction of the Cfaera ^set at Sandater 
^liied the West ebast by Dr. Hultz8cb...AiiB£Bnt Tlaiil 
litcbsatture ia full of details and desoriptions of llw #^pg%nft 
of days, tliey also iiow abundant .evtdNne « mntiesl . 
exigence by the fij^diWi niid tropes use of m tbe. srai^* 
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To giy«,oi)ljr ^ instanoe, the author of tbo Mlpie of pkf Anklet 
refers to beacon lights bmg j^hMsed oa tiha tt^Miol |ialniyi^ 
trunks au iatnps inada of .fresh olay... on dark nil'hts udMB the 
sea was rough.** ^ These descriptions undoubtedly telalo to 
foots of comparatively recent times. But tlu^ can be no ibnilit 
that the later civilisation of the Cholas came down to them from 
hoary antiquity, and our readws need not therefore be ssr^bed, 
if they are told that it was imparted to them **fir8t of ali by Um 
Patiis. The very fact that the Panis wmre renowned ship^boildiCni 
in ancient times leads us to surmise that the QlmlaB learnt the 
art of ship'building from them, as well as the arts a^pnepb 
ture and irrigaticm by means canals. These lattmr 
might also have learnt from the other Aryan tribes that settled 
in Southern India after the drying up of the RAjputAnd Sea ; 
but the art of ship-building could only have been imparted to 
them by the Panis, unless we suppose that they learnt it in 
natural course of their own evolution. But this siqppoaitimi 
can only be based on the further supposition that the Cholps 
and the PAndyas were the inhabitants of the sea-coasts cl the 
lost Indo-Oceanic Continent from time immemorial. If tbc 
Maldbar and the Coromondal coasts were their origimd^ homas, 
very likely these regions formed parts of inland provinces J)f 
the lost continent, and the sea was far-off from these phmes* 
In such a mue, their natural evolution as scA-foriug . peofdw 
from very early times would be impossible. It was only nbsh- 
the sea was brought near to its present position that Uiey would 
think of oonstructing crafts for naivigating it, if, of oenr% 
they were sufficiently advanced in civilisation to do so—* snpfo* 
sition which is not supported by the savage condition of the 
other aiUed tribes who were their neighbours, and aom« of wbo# 
are still ib the primitive stage of oiviliaation. fhtt if the 4tf* 
membermpnt of the Indo-Occaaie Continent m$, synobroaons 
with the diaajqwaihnoe of ^ BAjpntAoA Sea, tfae^tiw neoeas^ 
thnt'tiie Bapis felt for founding a wdony on ti>e iM^ sea-noastp 
would natnially bring them to the MfiUiur and.the Corogt^ohil 

« ft lifii 
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• and into contact with the original inhabitants thereof. 

For these reasons, my surmise is that the Cholas and the 
PAnrIyas were uplifted and civilized by the Panis first of all, 
and this surmise is strengthened by the subsequent history of 
these tribes, which will be related later on. 

It is probable that the Panis afterwards emigrated from 
the coasts of Gujrat, and the Malabar and the Coromondal 
coasts to those of the Persian Gulf and established a colony 
near the mouths of the Tigris and the Euphrates. Though thus 
removed far away from their mother-land, they must have kept 
-up an intercourse with her coasts for a long time, mainly in the 
interest of their trade. The immigrants to Mesopotamia, 
however, appear to have left their new colony, probably after 
a long sojourn, not only because it was very poor in timbers 
suitable for ship-building, but also because they must have been 
ousted from occupation by the invasion of the Semitic hordes. 

Herodotus says that the Phoenicians formerly dwelt, as 
they themselves say, on the coasts of the Erythraean Sea. 
From thence, they passed transversely across Syria, and now 
dwell on the sea-shore^' (of the Mediterranean). Now, this 
Erythraean Sea was a common designation of the sea that 
modern Geographers call by the name of the Arabian Sea 
which, with all its gulfs, washes the shores of Arabia, Persia, 
Baluchistan and Western India. If the Phoenicians asserted 
tlmt they bad immigrated to Phcenicia from the shores of the 
Erythraean Sea, there could be no doubt that they believed that 
their ancestors had been immediate immigrants from tbe shores 
of the Persian Gulf. But some modern European scholars 
are loath to place any credence in this ancient tra<Iition and to 
feeate their original home on these shores, mainly on the ground 
that they were, as they still are, poor in suitable woods for ship- 
building, and could not therefore have afforded any scope for 
lAe rise of a maritime people. As a writer says: As a matter 
of fact, these p^viiexihi regions which have been specially 
rel^resented as the primitive home the Phoenicians, namely, 
the Babylonian eoasts of tbe Persian Gulf and tbbs0 wliich lie 
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to. tlio Digest of are so little qualified to fayqur the rise of 

« jeayigatiou, owiug to the want of suitable woods that^ Aris- 
tobulus infoiius us, when Alexander the^Greiitr conceiv^ the 
. idea of bringing> the coast district of Eastern Arabia under 
hie dominion, both seamen and portable ready-made ships bad 
to be brought from Phoenicia to Babylon, and this was dually 
done with the express intention of making of Babylonia what 
it had never hitherto been, namely a second Fboanieta.’’ ^ 

These observations would be eminently just, if tbesej^by- 
lonian sea-coasts were represented to be 'Hhe jmmitive home ^’ 
of the PhcBnicians. But, as our readers have already been told, 
if the Phoenicians of history were the descendants of the Pa^is 
of Rig*Vedic times, their primitive home would be, ks 
. it certainly was, in Sapta-Sindhu, from which they emigraM 
to the coasts of Gujrat, and* the Malabar and the Coromondal 
coasts, and thence to the coasts of Babylonia. The last-named 
region, however, not favouring their rise as a maritime people 
on account of the paucity of suitable woods, they were com- 
pelled to leave them in search of a more suitable country which 
they at last found in Phoenicia on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. It would thus appear that Herodotus faithfully jotted 
down the tradition that had been current among the Pheeni- 
cians in his time, and it would indeed be unjust (o sM^illj^ily 
dismiss it i^th a view to establish the theory of tbeir origi^l 
home in Syria. The same writer says : It is in itself pro- 

bable that they were originally native not to Phoenicia but to 
some place further south, and in the interior of Palestine ; but 
not because we have information to that effect, but so^ly m 
acoount of the outlying position of their settlements, represent* 
ing. thf most northerly extent of territory of the Cnnannites* 
Amongst the p^ples of antiquity, the Phoenician is not the only 
one which must not) be regarded as autochthonous^ although all 
the accounts of their immigration which we .possess are ijin- 
pr^^rthy of credit” ® , An argument like this, w| need inudly 
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The tradition of their immigration from the coasts of 
Eastehi Arabia and Babylonia through Syria to Phoenicia seems 
to us to indicate one of the real lines of their march, and 
futnishes the reason of their movement. Phoenicia was an ideal 
country for a maritime people like the Panis to live iii and 
prosper. Phoenicia proper, even in the most flourishing state, 
was one of the smallest countries of antiquity. It comprised 
that part of the Syrian coast extending from Akko to Aradus 
— a narrow strip of land about two hundred miles in 
Uorigth from north to south, and probably nowliere more than 
thirty-five miles in width. This short line of coast, rich in 
bays and harbours, was covered with lofty mountains, many of 
which ran out into the sea, and formed promontories, and whose 
heights, covered with forests, supplied the most valuable mate- 
rial in the construction of the fleets and habitations of the 
Phoenicians,. The sea which broke with great fury upon this 
rocky shore had probably separated some of these promontories 
from the main-land, forming little islands at a small distance 
from the shore, which are not less worthy of note than the 
mainland itself, being everywhere covered with extensive 
colonies and flourishing cities.^’ ^ 

Here, then, did the Ph(enieians find a suitable country to 
live in, that satisfied all their requirements as a sea-faring 
people. But this immigration was made long long after their 
leaving Sapta-Sindhn, which must have taken place several 
thousand years ago, and of which they had only a vague tradi- 
tion. In the course of their wanderings and settlements in 
Various lauds, they intermingled with the native populations, 
and could not, therefore, retain the pristine purity of their 
Aryan blood, but were transformed into an altogether new 
people neither purely Aryan, nor purely Semitic, nor Turanian. 
Their speech also undewent a thorough change, but like the 
Tamfl-gpeaking Aryans of Southern India, they could oot help 
ref»iniiig some words of Sanskrit origin, and thrname^ of 60 me 
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of the Gods whom Aheir forefathers had worshipped Jn Sapta- 
Siodhu. 

, European scholats regard the PlKBiiicians as a race not; 
separated from the rest of the Canaan ites, especially from the 
various elements of the pre-Israelite population of Palestine* 
They regard their history as only that of a section of the, 
Canaanite race, the history of that portion which, as far back 
as the times to which the earliest historical information con- 
cerning this territory refers, had fixed its abode not in the 
interior pf Palestine but on the edge of the sea... Although in 
the matter of descent no difference can be discovered between 
them and the other Canaanites, hisforical science must, neverihe^ 
less, regard them as a differetit people. It is in this sense that 
they are spoken of as a Phmnician race, the Phoenician people/^^ 
This looks like a tardy and halting admission of the fact that 
though the Phoenicians resembled the Canaanites in many 
respects, there was something in their character and genius, 
which was distinctly their own, and distinguished them from 
the rest. 

In the opinion of eminent geologists, Phoenicia was an 
inhabited country at some wholly pra-historic period long 
before the first appearance of the Semitic race in that land* 

It is in no way probable that when the Phoenicians chose the 
low lands on the west side of the Lebanon Chain as their place 
of abode, they took possession of a tract of country which , h^. 
as yet practically no population. But we have not the slightest 
grounds for guessing the stage of civilisation of the predeeei^ * 
sors whom they encountered there, nor to what race these 
belonged. Certain scholars have indeed sought to answer thp 
question why it was in PhoBnicia that in early Jtimes a nmcb 
higher development of civilisation appeared than in most of the 
other countries inhabited by members of the Semitic family 
of peoples, by the hypothesis that the branch of Semites that 
immigrated there found, as did those who settled in Babylonia, 
a population enlirelg different in endoparnents and descent, who 

' Iba, Ybl, II, pp. 269*260, 
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kad long been hi possession of a manifold civilisation ; with 
these they may have intermingled, and from the complete 
amalgamation first proceeded that section of humanity, which 
bears in history the name of Phoenicians. This hypothesis has 
no other foundation than the idea that otherwise it would be 
necessary to attribute to a Semitic people qualities which are 
denied to the Semitic family generally.”® 

But, as we have seen, the above hypothesis has a more solid 
foundation than a mere idea, which, however, for obvious reasons, 
the writer has failed to notice ; and it really explains the origin 
of the Phoenicians of history, who were the product of an amal- 
gamation of a highly civilized people of a different family, 
inhabiting the sea-coast, and the Semites who immigrated there 
subsequently. The amalgamation became so complete that the 
Semitic type ultimately predominated in the mce, and hence 
they are usually called a Semitic people. It is needless to say 
here that the original people whom the Semitic immigrants 
found on the sea-coast in a high state of civilisation were no 
other than the Panis of Vedic India who had ultimately settled 
there after their long sojourn in various lands, the last being 
the shores of tlie Persian Gulf. This would clearly explain why 
the civilisation of the PhcBnieians was more highly developed 
than that of the other sections of the Semitic family. 

The Panis, while settling on the fertile plains near the 
mouths of the Tigris and the Euphrates, must have found the 
original inhabitants in an extremely savage and wild state, not 
knowing the use of agriculture, or any of the arts that help 
men to advance on the path of civilisation. It was the Panis 
who first lighted up the torch of culture among them, and 
reclaimed them from barbarism. It can therefore be asserted 
that the civilisation of Western Asia was first born on the 
sbotes of the Persian Gulf, from which it gradually Spread 
ndrtbwards. A writer says : " It is pure supposition to say 
that eiviiisation in Babylonia started out from the shores of th^ 
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Petsian Gulf, and spread from there towards the north, but it is 
a mpppHtion ‘ which h^s d high degree of probalilitg. In this 
direction points this old legend of Babylonians, as Berossus 
relates it, which describes the oiigin of civilisation in the 
legend of the divine fish-man Oannes (or Musains Oannes) who 
came up in the morning from the Erythreean Sea, instructed 
the inhabitants of Chaldea, who wei^ still living like animals, 
in the arts and sciences, and then in the evening, disappeared 
under the waves. This fish-god has long since been recognised 
as the god who is so frequently depicted on Babylonian and 
Assyrian monuments, and it can now hardly be longer doubted 
that he, the god of waters, or rather the source of light and 
fire in the waters, is the god Ea. This god with his circle is 

without doubt indigenous to Southern Chaldea Thus if legend 

traces the culture of the Chaldeans from the instruction of this 
god, this is the origin of the tradition that his worshipper who 
must have been mariners and dwellers on the sea^coasty introduced 
this civilisation into Chaldea.”^ 

This fish-man, as has been suggested in the above extract, 
was undoubtedly the leader or deity of those ancient mariners 
who visited the coasts of the Persian Gulf and helped to spread 
civilisation among the aboriginal savages, who regarded their 
teachers more as denizens of the deep than landsmen like them- 
selves, as they probably used to live, while recon noitering the 
sea-coasts for a suitable settlement, in their ships that must have 
been anchored in the sea far out of sight of the aboriginal 
population. Hence they were called fish-men, and their leader 
or deity the fish-god. Now it was to the interest of these 
mariners to civilize the natives in order that they might settle 
down aud prosper in this new country without being molested 
by them. They all, therefore, set themselves to this task, and 
were suocessful in their effort. 

These early mariners could have been no others than the 
Panis of Sii*pta-^indhu who traded along the coasts of the 
Erythrsean Sea, and were afterwards compelled to leave their 
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original home in search of countries for planting colonies thetrein. 
Apd this supposition is strengthened by the following observa- 
tion made by the same English writer as I have quoted above 

The people who brought its culture to the southern coasts of 
Babylonia^ and probably also to the coasts of Elam, and com- 
municated it to the still uncultured races living there, seems to 
have belonged to that peacej'til commercial race which the Hebrews 
de»ignaf>ed as the ‘ Sons of Kmhy ^ which was not nnhke the 
Phoenicians and was placed in the same category ; a race which, 
while jealous of its independence, was not aggressive, although 
inclined to colonisation, and to making distant jonrneys. ’ ^ 

There can, therefore, be no doubt about the identity of the 
people who first brought their culture to Babylonia. They were 
the Phoenicians, or people like them, who could not but be the 
Panis of Sapta-SiiiJhu. The characteristics of the race as 
described above fully agree with those of the Panis, Tbese 
peaceful settlers after a long sojourn in Babylonia were, as we 
have already said, compelled to leave the country partly on ac- 
count of the absence of materials for ship-building, and partly 
for political reasons, as the country was invaded and conquered 
by the turbulent and uncivilized Semites ; and they marched 
northwards by the overland route through. Syria to the coasts of 
Lebanon where they settled again to their occupations which, 
however, were not altogether peaceful, and called their . new 
colony Phamicia, 

Julius Africanus, a Christian Chronographer who wrote in 
the first quarter of the third century A.D., mentions incidentally 
that there were versions of Phoenician histoiy, in which the 

In the Pauranio literature of the Hindus, mention has been made of a 
ooQiitry named Ku(^a or which is identified by some with 

Sotiihern India or Australia, and by others with Africa. Probably it was 
ai^lied to the whole Indo-Oceanic continent. The “ sons of Kush ** therefore 
might mean the p^ples of the Southern Continent whose remnants were 
Southern India^ Bnrma, Kast or South Africa, and Australia. As the Pa^is 
came from , the coasts of Southern India, they would rightly be called ** the 
sons of Kush.” 

* ‘ UiBt, Hist of the World, Vol. I, p. 636. 
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latter was made to go back no less than 80,000 years.' 2 
Though this is regarded as incredible by European savants, there 
may bean element of truth in this computation. Their sojourn 
to Babylonia and Western Asia from the shores of Southern 
India was made in pre-historic tin:es which must have been 
several thousand years before the Christian Era, if not exactly 
80,000 years, as mentioned by Julius Africanus. 

The long contact of the Panii with the Dravidians, the 
aborigines of Babylonia and the Semites, and their complete 
separation from the Vedic Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu, the parent 
stack from which they were descended, wrought a thorough 
change in their language, manners, and modes of life, though 
from a conservative instinct they retained the names of and 
worshipped some of the Vedic Gods. “ The Phoenician religion 
was of a distinctively natural type. The active and the passive 
forces of Nature were symbolised by male and female deities, 
as in Egypt, but the Ph<jenician Gods were more definitely 
associated with the heavenly bodies than the Egyptian.^** ^ In 
the Phoenician cOsmogony, the beginning of all things was a 
moving and limitless chaos of utter darkness. After the lapse 
of ages, this agitated air became enamoured of its own first 
principles, and from this embrace was generated Mot, which 
some interpret mud, (Sanskrit Mrit), and others the putrefaction 
of a watery mixture. From this the universe came forth, first 
living creatures without sensation, then intelligent beings in 
shape like an egg. From this, too, the sun, moon and stars were 
evolved ; and the heat and light generated clouds, winds and 
rain.'^ The principal divinity of the Phoenicians was Baal or 
the Sun, and this name came to be equivalent to the Supreme 
God, in which sense it was more frequently used than with 
reference to his original character of Sun-God. Another name 
of the Sun was Onranns which is the same as the Vedic Varuna. | 

Prom the above brief account, it would i^ppear that the ^ 
Hioenicians retain^ a mutilated form of Rig-Vedic cosmogony, 

Ibid^Ql II, p. 860. 

ToLII, p, 849. 


Ibid, Vol, 11, p. 264. 
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imd were Nature- worshippers like the Aryans of Sapta-Sindb)!} 
their principal deities being Baal, the Sun-god, and Ourmus pr 
Yaruna. Now this god Baal or Vala is also mentioned in the 
|Rig-Veda, and identified with the Sun. The Ribhu^ whom 
Sftyana identifies with solar rays, were the sons of Vala or Baal 
(Rig. IV. 83, 84?, 35, 86 and 37). The Fire also was called a 
son of Vala (Rig. IV, 18). The Fanis of Sapta-Sindhu, under 
the leadership of Bribu, were the votaries of the Ribhus. The 
Phoenicians worshipped a god named Reschify which word, for 
aught we know, may be a corruption of the Vedic word Ribhu. 
As the Fanis were opposed to the woiship of Indra, and were, 
therefore put down by the Rig-Vedic Aryans as Asuras or un- 
believers, the name of their God Baal, although it represented 
the Sun-god, came to be identified with Vritra who stole the 
Cows and oppressed the gods. (Rig. I. 11. 5). The Fanis also 
were notorious cattle-lifters in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, as we have 
already seen in the legend of SaramA and the Fanis, and we 
need not be surprised if their God also was identified with Vritra 
who stole cows (rain-clouds or solar rays) and kept them im- 
prisoned in his dark cave. In the land of their sojourn in Western 
Asia, however, the Fanis having probably become more degenera- 
ted in consequence of their contact with savage peoples, became 
worse than cattle-lifters. They not only bought slaves at ridi- 
culously low prices but kidnapped men, women and children 
from the neighbouring countries. These spoilers hunted the 
coasts and harbours of Phccnicia, Asia Minor and Syria, and 
either exacted a high ransom from the relatives of their captives, 
or sold them in the public slave-markets. During the . most 
prosperous period of the slave-trade, we find the Phoenician 
slave-dealers everywhere, even on the fields of battle, where they 
followed the fortunes of war as j)eddlers and purveyors. The 
bcoty which fell into the hands of the soldiers was at once pur- 
chased by these traffickers, and the little childreu and women, 
whose transport would have been difficult, wem scdd to tfaem^ 
a very low price, or exchanged for wine or some com 
valued by the soldiers. The beautiful women and boys of Greeot\ 
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ha4 from early times been introduced into the East as slaves. 
In Homeric times they commanded a higher price than any other 
commodity, and they were brought by Phoenician pirates as 
prisoners of war to Egypt and Palestine/’ ‘ * 

The Phoenicians, in the time of Homer, visited the Greek 
islands and the coasts of the continent as robbers or merchants, 
according as circumstances offered. They came with trinkets, 
beads and baubles, which they sold at a high price to the in- 
experienced and unwary Greeks ; and they thus gained oppor- 
tunities of kidnapping their boys and girls, whom they turned 
to good account in the Asiatic slave-markets, or who were re- 
deemed at heavy lansoms hy their parents and countrymen. A 
most faithful and lively picture of the state of society in these 
respects is drawn by the Greek bard himself in the narrative 
which he makes Eumflpiis relate of his birth and early adven- 
tures. 

It would thus appear that they became worse pests in 
Western Asia and Southern Euroj)e than they had been in Sapta- 
Sindhu. It was no wonder, therefore, that the God Baal, whom 
the Phicnicians worsliipi^ed e^me to be looked ujx)n by the Vedic 
Aryans as a dark malevolent deity like Vritm, for it was natural 
to believe that the character of the votaries of a particular God 
was moulded and influenced by that of the God himself. 

The name of Ouranm which was also applied to Baal by the 
Phmnicians is, as we have said, clearly traceable to the Vedic 
word Varuna ; and this name represented one of the oldest gods 
of the Aryans, being an Aditya or Sun-god, though more 
correctly speaking, the Sun of Night and also the Lord of the 
Ocean. The worship of Baal was introduced by the Panis 
into their first settlement on the coasts of the Persian Gulf, 
where also it became a principal deity among the ancient 
Babylonians and Assyrians. 


26 


Ibid, Vol. n, pp. 344-345. 
md, Vol II, p. 330. 
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Iii religious doctrine they were more receptive than produc- 
tive Instead of continuing through free speculation what is 

understood, or impressing an idiosyncratic national stamp on what 
was foreign, they reduced the fundamental elements to a complin 
cated convolution of ideas, devoid of clear forms or ethical 
foundations. As their life was so permeated with the mercantile 
spirit, they placed their divinities in direct relation with appear- 
ances of practical experience, and desecrated the deep doctrines 
by material significations, by lasciviousness and by cruel 
practices. ^ This is a most faithful description of their 
character that made them so unpopular with the Vedic Aryans. 

Of their cruel pi-actices, one may be mentioned here, m., 
the practice of human sacrifice. On the occasion of any extra- 
ordinary calamity, an unusual number of victims was sacrificed, 
blit human sacrifice was also part of the established ritual, and* 
every year a youthful victim was chosen by lot. Infants were 
burnt alive, and the most acceptable of all sacrifices wm that 
of an only child. The image of Saturn was brass ; the ont- 
stretched hands were hollowed so as to receive the body of the 
child, which slid thence to a fiery receptacle below. Mothers 
brought their infants in their arms, and quieted them by caresses 
till the moment they were thrown into the flames, since any 
manifestation of reluctance would have rendered the sacrifice 
unacceptable to the God. If the Pan is practised this cruel 
custom in Sapta-Sindhu also, we should not wonder at the 
strong hatred the Vedic Aryans felt towards them and their 
religion. 

But with all their faults, draw-backs, and shortcomings, 
the Pauis, or Phcenieians as we should now call them, are credit* 
ed with helping the advancement of civilisation in the aticient 
Western world to a very large extent. It is a strang^ dispen- 
gation of God that both in the olden and m6d^n times, the 
selfeh and greedy merchants should be selected for the outspread 

0ftji0 World, Vol II, p. 354 
EM, of the World, Ibid, ToL 11, p. UU 
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of a particular civilisation in other lands. As the European 
raerchants have paved the way for the spread of Western 
culture in Eastern lands^ so did the Fanis also help to spread 
the culture of the East in Western countries in ancient times. 
Of, coarse, none were actuated by altruistic motives or a mission^ 
ary spirit to undertake this noble task. Bat their inordinate 
love of gain and restless spirit of adventure. took them far away 
from their homes, and brought them into contact with different 
peoples in different climes, who could not help imbibipg some 
of their culture as well as their vices. It is probably thus that 
God fulfils himself in History. 

To sum np : The Paiiis, after leaving Sapta-Sindhu through 
sheer necessity arising out of adverse circumstances, first settled 
down on the coasts of Southern India among the Cholas and 
the P&ndyas who could not help imbibing a portion of their 
culture and spirit of adventure. Thence they proceeded towards 
the coasts bordering on the Persian Gulf, followed by the Cholas, 
and settled there for a pretty long time, keeping up a close and 
epnstant communication with the sea-coasts of Southern India, 
and imparting such culture to the aboriginal inhabitants of 
their new colony as was calculated to make them friendly and 
helpful, instead of antagonistic to the principal vocation of their 
life, viz,, trade. When subsequently this colony was invaded 
by the strong, though comparatively uncivilized Semitics, the 
Panis not finding the country any longer congenial to the suc- 
cessful pursuit of their vocation, moved on towards the north 
and settled down on the sea-coast of Syria, which they pfdled 
Phoeaicia, or the Land of the Panis or Panikas. This land 
furbishing them with full facilities for trading in the islands 
of the Grpek Archipelago, Southern Europe and Northern Africa, 
abd for manufacturing ^articles of trade with the help of th|B 
v^t bbiaijber of slaves whom they cap:ured or bought at nominal 
prices, the Binis soon became a prosperous and powerful people, 
founding colonies in the islands of the Mediterranean and, pn i 
the coasts pf Africa. Qarthage was a Phoenician bolonyi 

tod every itndeht of ancitot Iwatory ktows what important | 
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fehe played in historic times in Southern and Western Europe. 
In all the islands and countries where they settled, the original 
inhabitants coming in contact with them learnt from them the 
arts of civilized life. They traded by sea as far north as the 
coast of Great Britain and ancient Gaul and even Scandinavia, 
whose original inhabitants al-<o learnt from them the use of the 
metals and the art of agriculture. In this way the Panis or 
the Phoenicians spread Aryan culture not only among the Semitic 
peoples of Western Asia and Arabia, but also among the 
early pre-historic inhabitants of Egypt and of North Africa, 
and the Greeks, the Romans, the Iberians, the Celts and the 
Gauls of Europe. Professor Nilsson has attempted to show that 
the Phoenicians had settlements far up on the northern shores of 
Norway also, where they spread the worship of their God 
Baal {vide Appendix to this Chapter). It is simply wonder- 
ful to contemplate how an Aryan tribe, originally small and 
insignificant, and driven out of their home for their vicious ways 
and manners, helped in the course of several thousand years to 
spread such culture as they possessed over a large portion of the 
then known world. Having been tradei*s, they were of necessity 
the first to invent and develop a purely alphabetical script which 
was afterwards borrowed and improved upon by the Greeks. 
The Semites also, with their help and that of the Chaldees or 
Chaldeans whom we shall find in the next chapter to be the 
Cholas of Southern India, made rapid strides towards progress 
and founded the famous kingdoms of Babylonia and Assyria, 
to which also early European civilisation was immensely indebted. 
The ancient Egyptians also, who are supposed to be an amal- 
gamation of the Punic race (the Panis), the Pftndyas of the 
Malabar coast of Southern India and the prehistoric peoples of 
the land, developed a civilisation which influenced European 
civilisation to a very large extent. The Greeks received their 
culture from the Phoenicians, the Babylonians and the Egyptians, 
and imparted it to the Romans, and the latter in their turn 
imparted it to the Iberians, the Celts, the Teutons and the 
Slavs. But we a^ afraid that we are anticipating too much in 
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(his chapter^ The intereetiog romance of the expansion of 
Indo-Arjan civilisation from Sapta-Sindhu and the Deccan over 
Western Asia, Egypt, Northern Africa and Europe will be told 
more elaborately in subsequent chapters. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XI. 


Writing about Phicnician influence on Pre-historie Europe, 
Lord Avebury thus observes in his Pre-kisionc Times^ pp. 67-71, 
(Ed. 1912): 

We are surely quite justified in concluding that between 
B. C. 1500 and B. C. 1200 the Phoenicians were already 
acquainted with the mineral fields of Spain and Britain, and 
under these eireumsfances it is, I think, more than probable that 
they pushed their explorations still farther, in search of other 
shores as rich in mineral wealth as ours. The amber also, so 
much valued in ancient times, could not have been obtained 
from the coast of the German Ocean. 

Professor Nilsson has attempted...... to show that the 

Phmnicians had settlements far up on the northern shores of 
Norway. His arguments may be reduced to seven, namely, 
the small size of the sword-ha idles, bracelets, etc.; the character 
of the ornaments on the bronze implements ; the engravings 
in Bronze Age tumuli ; the worship of Baal ; certain peculiar 
methods of reaping and fishing ; and the use of war-chariots. 

The implements and ornaments of bronze certainly appear 
to have belonged to a race with smaller hands than those of the 
present European nations. This indicates an Eastern, but not 
necessarily a Phoenician origin. 

The ornaments on them are also peculiar, and have, in 
Professor Nilsson’s opinion, a symbolic meaning. Although the 
great stones in tumuli attributed to the Bronze Age are very 
seldom ornamented, or even hewn into shape, still there are 
some few exceptions, one of these being the remarkable monu- 
mesit never Eavik in Christianstad. From the general 
ebamter of the eiigrayings, Professor Nilsson has m hesitation 
in r^rring tamulus to the Bronze Age, and on two of lilie 
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stones are ' representations of human figures, which may fairly 
be said to have a Phoenician or Egyptian appearance. 

‘^On another of the stones an obelisk is represented, 
which Professor Nilsson regards as symbolical of the Sun-God ; 
and it is certainly remarkable that, in an ancient tuin in Malta 
characterized by other decorations of the Bronze Age types, a 
somewhat similar obelisk was discovered ; we know also that 
in many countries Baal, the God of the Phoenicians, was 
worshipped under the form of a conical stone. 

Nor is this, by any means, the only case in which 
Professor Nilsson finds traces of Baal worship in Scandinavia 
Indeed, the festival of Haal, or Balder, was, he tells us, 
celebrated on Midsummer’s night in Scania, and far up into 
Norway, almost to the Loffoden Islands, until within the last 
fifty years. A wood fire was made upon a hill or mountain, 
and the people of the neighbourhood gathered together iu order, 
like Baal’s prophets of old, to dance round it, shouting and 
singing. This Midsummer’s-night fire has even retained in 
some parts the ancient name of ‘ Balders-baal ’ or Balders-fire. 
Leopold von Buch long ago suggested that this custom could 
not have originated in a country v^here at midsummer the sun 
is never lost sight of, and where, consequently, the smoke 
only, not the fire, is visible. A similar custom also prevailed 
until lately in some parts of our islands. Baal has given his 
name to many Scandinavian localities, as, for instance, the 
Baltic, the Great and Little Belt, Belteberga, Baleshaugen, 
Balestranden, etc. 

The ornamentation characteristic of the Bronze Age is, 
in the opinion of Professor Nilsson, decidedly Semitic rather 
than Indo-European. He lays considerable stress on two 
curious * vase-carrii^es,’ one found in Sweden and one in 
Mecklenburg, which certainly appear to have been very like 
the ^vases’ made for Solomon’s temple, and described in the 
first Book of Kings. Finally, he believes that the of swur- 
ehariots, the practice of reaping close to the ear, and a certain 
method of fishing, are all evidences of Phomician intercourse. 
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" Professor Nilsson is so great an authority as an a^rchaolo- 
•gist, and his labours have contributed so much to place the 
science on a s jund basis^ that his opinions are deserving of the 

most careful consideration That the Phoenicians have left 

their traces in Norway is, however, in my opinion all that can 
fairly be deduced from the facts on which he relies, even if we 
attributed to them all the significance claimed for them by 
him *....As regards the smallness of the hands, we must 
remember that Hindoos share this peculiarity with Egyptians ; 
this character is therefore not less reeoneilable with an Indo- 
European than with a Phoenician origin of the Bronze Age 
civilisation/^ 



CHAPTER XII 


ludo-Aryan [ntlueuce on the Ancient Civilisations of Babylonia and Assyria. 

Ill the last chapter, we have related the legend of the Fish- 
god (Musarus Oannes) who first taught the wild and savage 
inhabitants of the coasts of the Persian Gulf the rudimentary 
arts of civilised life. This Fish-god, as we have already said, 
undoubtedly represented a sea-faring people who visited the 
coasts in early prehistoric times, and could have been no others 
than the Panis of Sapta-Sindhu, and afterwards of the Deccan, 
for we know of no other people in that dim past, who were suffi- 
ciently advanced to undertake sei- voyages. These Panis, we 
have seen, were the mariners p.ir excellence in those ancient 
days and continued as such down to historical times* We have 
further seen that leaving India, they first settled down on the 
fertile coasts of the Persian Gulf as colonists, and were either 
accompanied or followed by the Cholas. The latter were pro- 
bably at first pressed into their service as sailors and artisans or 
husbandmen, and went with their masters to this new colony. 
Other Cholas, probably hearing excellent reports of the country 
from those who returned from the voyages, followed the first 
batch of immigrants and founded a colony of their own. As we 
have already said, it was imdoubteily to the self-interest erf the 
Panis to induca a large number of the Cholas to immigrate and 
jBcttle in this new colony whei-e, otherwise, they would be in the 
midst of savages and find no facility for carrying on their trade. 
The Cholas, having long ago learnt the art of agriculture, natu-i 
rally felt inclined to settle in this new land where the soil was 
.exceedingly fertile in oonseq^uence of the alluvial deposits of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates near their mouth. As^the Cholas had 
been ar^anised, they probably went there with their Gods and 
Aryan priests, and called their colony Ckolade^f which word 
26 
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thraugh corrupted proouneiation^ came to be koown as Chaldea, 
u€., the land of the Cholas. This land was the Shinar land 
of the Semites, and the Babylonia of the Greeks. 

Chaldea or Babylonia is a wide plain of rich brown soil, 
about a hundred miles above the mouth, where the two rivers, 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, approach most nearly, and the 
banks touch the so-called Median wall. It seems that the new 
colonists first settled down in the land of Makan, the district 
of * tb# mouth of the two rivers, and were known to the early 
inhabitants as Sumerians, because the tract of land was called 
Sumer with its capital Ur. The colonists, however, called 
their settlement Chaldea, and hence were also known by the 
name of Chaldees or Chaldeans. 

‘‘ The most ancient population of this country,'? says a writer 
in the Historians^ History of the World (Vol. I, p. 3tl), formed 
several closely related races which had no connection with 
the other nations of Western Asia, but in the course of his- 
torical evolntion they lost their language and nationality, And 
were submerged in the neighbouring races." 

It is coming to be a common agreement among Assyrio- 
logists,” be continues, “ that the original peoples of Babylon were 
of a mce that was not Semitic. Just what it was, these scho- 
lars are not yet prepared to say ; although the inclination of 
belief is that it teas an Indo-European race and most prohahly of 
He Turanian family. An attempt has recently been made to 
connect the aborigines with the Urgo- Finnish branch of the 
Ural-Altaic family, but with what success it is still too soon 
to say. Blit whatever these peoples the Sumerians may hare 
been, they occupied the land of Babylonia Until dislodged by ia 
great wave of Semitic migration ^ f 

"That the Sumerians, like the Semites, were mot aU autoch- 
tbotiOUS raOe in Bal^lonia follows from the condltiixii of the sotl 
UrhfUh had to be rendered fit for agricultor^, and ludot^d:, for 
human habitation, by a system of canals. Whence, theui did 

^ . — - _ ' ' ^ r 

‘ * ’ - ' ' Sift HUt: qffhs World, Vol. T, p. S 42 . 
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tbe l^merians orfgitiallj cootie^ before they took posieeBeion o£ 
the swampy Eaphrat^ valley and settled there ? * 

We have already answered this question by asserting at tbe 
beginning of this chapter that they were the Cholas of the 
Coromondal coast of Southern India^ who had already become 
a cultured people under the direct influence of Aryan eiviliaa^ 
tioOi and learnt the art of agriculture by the construction 
canals, from which they irrigated their lands. Yet, we shall 
endeavour to answer it more fully and satisfactorily in this 
chapter by a careful study of the ancient civilisation of the 
Sumerians or Chaldeans themselves. Though Professor Joseph 
Halivy is of opinion that the earliest civilisation of Bab}' Ionia 
was developed by a people of the pure Semitic race, yet, ^ after 
a long dispute, carried on chiefly by philologists, it is now 
generally conceded that the earliest civilisation of Southern 
Babylonia was due to a non-Semitic people, the Sumerians. 
To this people, it would seem, must be ascribed the honour'of 
developing the chief features of Mesopotamian civilisation, in- 
cluding the invention of cuneiform system of writing. It 
in not at all clear at precisely what time the Semitic people, 
destined ultimately to become predominant in this region, made 
their appearance ; but as early as tbe beginning of the fourtly 
millennium before the Christian Era, the Semitic Babyiontane 
were already settled in northern Babylonia and, as is proved tjl 
the Naram-sin inscription and several dating from the time ol 
Sargon, his father {Ciica 8800 B.C.), had already acquired tM 
Sumerian character (and, by inference, the Sumerian civiliaa^ 
tjon). In the case of southern Babylonia, the discoveries at 
Telloh has put us in possession of a number of 8oalptoiii||«*'-«80^ 
of them in relief^ others severed heads of statues datbl|t titom 
tbe period between Oirca 4000 B.C. or earlier, and Oirm 8000 
BjCr These pfesent two different types — one it characterised 
by a rounded bead with slightly prominent ei)eek«bonas, always 

i JL 

* Ibid, Vol. T, p. 348. 
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and usually with clean-shavwi crown. To this type 
certainly belong the representatives of vanquished foes on the 
archaic sculpture, known as the Vulture Stele, though the primi- 
tive method of representing the brow and nose by a single slightly 
curved line gives a merely superficial resemblance to the Semitic 
cast of countenance. The other is a longer-skulled (dolictio- 
cepbalous) type, w’ith thick, black hair, and long, flowing beard. 

It is certainly by no mere accident that the heads of the 
Telloh statues, most of which are supposed to represent kings, 
are of the first-named (Sumerian) type, while the bronze votive 
offerings, which likewise bear the name of Gudei, are carried, as 
is evidenced by a glance, by Semites. And as there were Semites 
among the subjects of Gudea, where the Sumerians were a domi- 
nant race, so we find the same Semitic type clearly marked in 
the figures round the stem of a Vase, while the party of musicians 
who were seen approaching with submissive gestures on the 
fragment of a bas-relief, which probably also dates from the reign 
of Gudea, must likewise be of Semitie-Babylonian descent. 

Fortunately, ancient Babylonian art gives us the opportu- 
nity, not merely of studj ing the wholly non-Semitic language 
of the earliest inhabitants of Babylonia in lengtliy bilingual 
original inscriptions such as many of the statues of Gudea bear, 
but of seeing with our own eyes the bodily semblance of this 
singular people, and so observing the striking correspondence 
of non-Sernitic elements in speech and facial tyjie. In this 
connection we would draw attention to an ancient Babylonian 
statue of a female figure now in the Louvre at Paris. We may 
confidently assume that the woman represented is a Sumerian, 
and not a Semitic Babylonian ; and it may thus be regarded as 
ajpplendid counterpart of the Gudea statues, which by tlie whole 
eiharacter of workmanship it calls to mind. Whether we hare 
her© a qween or some other lady of high rank (the supposition 
that she is a goddess appears to be excluded by the absence 
of the head-dress goddesses are wont to wear) cannot, of codrse, 
be determined with certainty. It is only natural that various 
mixed types should have developed in course of time, 
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especially in northern Babylonia, and many ot the faoes we. 
meet with — on. the seal-cylinders more particularly, may be re- 
presentations of such. 

It is clear from the above long extracts that the Sumerians 
had been a distinct people from the Semites who afterwards in- 
vaded Babylonia and established their supremacy over it, and 
advancing farther north, founded the kingdom of Assyria. It 
must, however, be mentioned here that the original home of the 
Babylonian Semites is set down by orientalists like Eduard 
Meyer and Sprenger in the desert of Arabia, which, according 
to them, used to send forth the surplus of her predatory and 
Bedouin population to the great pastoral districts in the vicinity, 
that is, to Palestine, the plain of Mesopotamia (Aram), and in 
times long out of mind, to northern Babylonia also. But this 
theory has been directly refuted by later investigations set on 
foot by A. Von Kremer, and followed up by Ign. Guidi at 
Rome, and lastly by Hommel who thinks that he has succeeded 
in j)roving that the people who afterwards became <be Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians n ust have separated from the common 
stock in some i>art of Central Asia where the lion was indigen- 
ous, and emigrated into northern Babylonia through one of the 
passes of the Medio-Elamite range, certainly no later than the 
fifth millennium B.C.^^ Whatever may be the original home 
of the Semitic Babylonians, it would be interestiug and of great 
historical importance, if some philologists could clearly establish 
the identity of the family, to which the non-Semitic language 
in the bilingual inscriptions on the statues of Gudea belonged. 
If it be found to have belonged to the Aryan, Dra vidian or 
Dravido- Aryan family, the hypothesis that the Sumerians or 
Chaldeans came from India would be established on a firm and 
sound basis, and beyond the shadow of a doubt. It is to be 
hoped that philologists vvould direct their earn^t attention to 
make researches in this line, though it must be stated here that, 
so far, the result of their spasmodic and desultory investigations 
has established a resemblance between the Sumerian and the 
* ^ 342.343, r 
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lnogimges. Be that as it may, it must be nuder- 
atjeod that the Sumerians, whatever their precise racial afRaitieei; 
were a different people from the Semitic races that .superseded 
them. There is reason to believe that they were an essentially 
creative race, whereas the Semites, and in particular, the As* 
Syrians, were pre-eminently copyists and adapters mtber than 
origina^rs. It would appear that all the chief features cl a 
later Assyrian civilisation were adumbrated, if not indeed fully 
elaborated in that early day when the Sumerians were dominant 
in southern Babylonia. Even the cuneiform system of writing, 
with all its extraordinary complexities, is believed by philologists 
to give unequivocal evidence of Sumerian origin/*^’ 

As. regards the Babylonian religion, it “ was largely influenc- 
ed by the Sumerians, which was an astral religion. The names of 
the Gods are found written with the same ideograms, although , 
they were doubtless pronounced differently.’^*’ 

That the Sumerians introduced agriculture in Babylonia^ 
which they carried on by means of irrigation from a number of 
canals specially constructed for the purpose, has already beeu 
referred to, They also excelled the Semites in artistic spirit 
and ability, perhaps also as traders and mariners, and the latter 
4 )robably imitated the former, and seldom reached them and 
never superseded them.’^ ^ It would thus appear that the 
Sumerians gave their indelible stamp over the ancient civilisa- 
tion and religion of the Babylonians and the Assyrians, to 
which again modern European civilisation is immensely indebted. 
As Mr. G. Smith says : The history of Babylonia lias an in- 

terest of a wider kind than that of Egypt, from its more inti- 
mate connection with the general history of the human race, and 
from the remarkable influence which its religion, its scienca Md 
civilisation have bad on all subsequent human progress. Its 
religious traditions carried away by the Israelites w^ho oame 
out of Ur of the Chaldees (Genesis XL 81) have, througfh t hft 


. • Ibtd, Vol. I, p. 461, 
• Itid, Yol. I, p. 623, 
T Ikdl, Yol, I, p. 686. 





woodorfitl people^ beodme the heritage of iifankind^ while its 
eekoce and dviltsation,. through the mediums , of the Greeks 
and the Bomans, ha^^e become the base of modem research and 
advancement.’^ 

It is for this reason that 1 have said tiiat from an histori* 
oal point of view, it would be highly interesting to discover the 
identity of the race to which the Sumerians or the Chaldees 
belonged. As we have already points out, the inclination of be- 
lief among European savants is that it was an Indo-European 
race, and most probably of the Turanian family. But it would 
probably be more correct to say that the Sumerians belonged to 
a race which was a mixture of peoples belonging to the lodor 
Aryan and the Tnranian (Dra vidian) families. It is admitted 
generally that the Dravidtan civilisation was influenced and 
developed by Aryan colonists fronf Sapta-Sindhu; and we have 
seen that it was the Panis who were probably the first to settle 
on the Malabar and the Coromondal coasts of Soiitliern India 
and introduce Aryan civilisation and culture among the 
aboriginal populations, particularly among the Cholas and the 
PAn(jlyas, and that the Panis afterwards left tb^ coasts 
in search of a new colony on the coasts of the Persian ' 
Gulf, followed by the Cholas who settled there and fonndM 
a flourishing colony. The Sumerians, therefore, must have 
been the j)roduct of the intermixture of the Aryan and 
Dravidian races. It may be argued that all this is mere sup^ 
position on which no historical hypothesis or fabric can be bas^ 
or constructed. It is a supposition, no doubt ; but it is a sup- 
position wbmh becomes a prolu^iKty when we take into our 
consideration the following incontestable facts, viz,, (i) that the 
resemblanees between the severed heads of the stated discovered 
at Tellok or Tell-loh in Obaldea and the faeitd type of the 
Itratidiaiis of Southern India are remarkable ; (it) that the 
dP tfae Sumerians was agglutinative lihe theDravt- 
dtan languages ; (nV) that tiie Sumerians, the Chaldees were 
agirioulturists and buiMete ai canals like the aneient Cholas ^ 
(iV) tfait ihew were maiinens nsid traders like the hj^er whO| In 
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their turn, must have learnt the art of navigation and the 
• principles of commerce from the Panis^ and emulated them in 
everything, even in their spirit of adventure; (r) that of all 
countries in Western and Southern Asia, a commercial inter- 
“Course was admittedly kept up between the coasts of Southern 
India and those of the Persian Gulf in ancient times ; and (t?«) 
that there having been no other civilised country anywhere in 
the southern portion of Asia or East Africa, no highly civilised 
people excepting the Indians would found a colony on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf. We shall see later on bow close and inti- 
mate was the intercourse between India and Mesopotamia in the 
-ancient days, and how not only the material civilisation but also 
the religion of the Eabylonians and the Assyrians bear unmis- 
takable evidences of the influence of Vedic and Dravidian civili- 
sation and religion. If all these fads, circumstances, and^ro- 
babilities be taken into consideration, the conclusion woiim be 
irresistible that the Sumerians who were the founders of the 
Babylonian and the Assyrian civilisations were the products of 
a mixed race of Aryans and Dravidians. 

In thjs connection it will not be out of place to mention 
here what Mr, H, II. Hall says about the Sumerians in his 
'Ancient llidory of the Near Eant (Chap. V/pp. 172-174*) : 

*‘The Sumerian culture springs into our view ready-made, as 
it were, which is what we should expect if it was, as seems on 
other grounds probable, brought into Mesopotamia from 
abroad. We have xio knowledge of the time when the 

Sumerians were savages : when we first meet with them ia the 
fourth millennium B. C., they are already a civilised, metal- 
using people living in great and populous cities, possessing a 
complicated system of writing, and living under the govern- 
ment of firmly established civil and religious dynasties and 
hierarchies. They had imposed their higher culture oh the 
Ipp^ primitive iDhabitants of the river valley in which they had 
^ had assimilated the civilisation of the conquered, 
mliatever it may haye been, to their ow'd. The earliest 
af Mmt e^irn cullure-development had perhaps hat: ; b^kt 
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ilpati the at alh hixt ia a 4iftemt 

OQUhtl^y, awity aerOis the Persian monntaine to the e^trmrdi 
The land of Elanii the later Sasianai where till the end a non* 
Setoitih nationality of Bumerian culture maintained itedf in 
nsual iudependenoe of the dominant Mesopotamian power^ wae 
no doubt a stage in their progress. Tfieie they left the 
abiding impress of their civilisation, although Ibe Elatfiites 
developed their art on a distinct line of their own. Whether the 
Elamites, whom they probably civilised, were ritcially related 
to them we do not know ; the languages of both Elamite and 
Sumerian were agglutinative, bat otherwise are not alike;...,. 
The ethnic type of the Sumerians, so strongly nmrked in 
their lOtatues and relics, was as different from those oftbh 
races which surrounded them, as was the^ir language from those 
of l|^e Semites, Aryans, or others ; tke// mre decidedly 
in type. The face-ty|)e of the average Indian ofto«dayU l^ 
doubt much the same as that of his Dravidian race^ncestojes 
thousands of years ago. Among the modem Indians, m 
imongst the modern Greels or Italians, the ancient pre^Aiynii 
type of the land has (as the primitive type of the l|||d always 
does) survived, while that of the Aryan conqueror died 
Jong ago. And it is to this Dravidian ethnic type of ]|pdia 
that the ancient Sumerian bears most resemblance, so* far m 
we can judge from his monuments. He was very like a 
Bouthern Hindu of ike V^kkan (who still spOaks DraVidia» 
languages).^ And it ris by no means improlbable ttiat the 
SuthOrianls were an Indian race which passed, certainly l^y 
land, perhaps abo by sea, tbrongh Persia to the mlley crfltfec 
Two BiVem. It was in tbe Indian home (peihaps the 
vattey) that we suf^fioeeior them that thek cuHare dev^of^« 
There tbek writing may ' Imve been iovbnted, aad progressed 
Iram a purely pictorial to a rimp1ified«and:abhreviated.foriii» 
iwbteh afterwards in BiJ^yloiiia took on its p^uliar 
form ajppeatance owing tp its beti^ written a^tb a 

jslilas !0n toft diay. On the 'way th^ bft the fisijKis 
llliCir -cultato'' ^’seetos 'a pl^ikle ; 

" ' *7 
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of Suinonan origin, and it must be eleai’ly understood that it 
ii offered by the present writer merely as a theory, which has 
little direct evidence to back it, but seems most in accordance 
with the probabilities of the case. There is little doubt that 
India must have been one of the earliest centres of human 
civilisation, and it seems . natural to suppose that the strange 
un-Semitic, un- Aryan people who came from the East to civilise 
the West were of Indian origin, especially when we see with 
oar eyes how very Indian the Sumerians were in type.’’ 

Mr. Hall adds in a foot-note that “ this civilisation was not 
Aryan. The culture of India is pre-Aryan in origin ; as in 
Greece, the conquered civilised the conquerors. The Aryan 
Indian owed his civilisation and his degeneration to the 
Dravidians, as the Aryan Greek did to the Mycenaeans.” 
This, to our mind, is reading history on an altogether wi^ng 
line. If Mr. Hall had cared to study Rig-Vedic civilisation 
as diligently as he has studietl Babylonian civilisation, he 
would assuredly have come to a quite different conclusion. As 
our readei*s have seen, it was Aryan civilisation that put its 
indelible stamp on Dravidian culture, and uplifted the 
Dravidian races, notably the Cholas and the Pandyas, who took 
their reformed civilisations to Babylonia and Egypt respectively, 
as we shall see later on. 

Thirty years ago,” writes Mr. Z. A. Ragozin, no one 
would have thought of connecting India (pre-Aryan India) 
with archaic Babylonia, and if a solitary fact pointhig that way 
was once in a while picked out by an exceptionally inquisitive 
and observant mind, it was suffered to remain unexplained as a 
sort of natural curiosity, for the inferences it'suggested i^s tod 
staHiing to be more than hinted at. Eminently such a mtcd 
was tJie late Fran9ois Lenormant, and he laid great stress on tbe 
Use of the word maud as early as the Rig-Veda to denotea 
definite quantity of gold— a word which can be traced to ancient 
Chaldea or Semitic Babylonia with the same meaning, and 
wiiteh afterwards passed into the Greek monetary system (mnd, 
still later latinised into mimy Well, this little fact simply 
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pointed to a well-established commercial iniercouree between 
Dravidian India (for the Kolariani never came as far west as 
the land by the Indian ocean) and Babylonia and' Chaldea.^’ ^ 

Mr. Ragoziu’s ideas appear to be a little confused in the 
above extracts that we have made from his excellent work, Fedic 
India, He is clearly convinced that there was commercial inter- 
course between Dravidian India and Babylonia or Chaldea in the 
ancient days. But from the phrase pre-Aryan India used 
by him, he seems to think that the word mand used by the 
Dravidians and the Babylonians, and borrowed by the Greeks, 
was either of Dravidian or Babylonian origin, and that it was 
borrowed by the X^edic Aryans from the Dravidians, and used 
in the llig-Vcda after they had settled down in Sapta-Sindhu. 
This line of thinking perfectly accords with the hypothesis in 
vogue that the Aiyans wer(‘ immigrants into the Punjab from 
either Centi-al Asia or some remote region at a comparatively 
recent time, or at any rate, at an age later than the flourishing 
of the Babylonian empire. But if Mr. Hagozin had more 
carefully studied the Rig- Veda, and more closely examined the 
etymology of the word, he would have assuredly come to the 
conclusion that the Vedic Aryans were autochthonous in Sapta- 
Sindhu, and the word is of purely Sanskrit origin, being derived 
either from the root ma^ to measure, or m<nl^ to prize or value. 
The verse where the word occurs has been translated as follows : — 
^'Oh, bring us jewels, cattle, horses and mandn of gold.^’ 

VIII. 78.£.) Mand is here undoubtedly a definite tneamre of 
gold, which had a fixed and recognised weight and value, and 
used probably as coin, and therefore prized and coveted by all, 
even by Kishis, To suggest therefore that it \yas a word 
borrowed by the Vedic Aryans from the Dravidians is simply 
preposterous. The only plausible suggestion should have been 
all the other way, viz,^ that it was borrowed by tiie Dravidians 
probably from the Aryan merchants, the Pan is, and taken by 
them or the latter to Chaldea whence it passed on to the Greeks. 


* Bagt^zm’a Vedie India, pp. 804-806. 
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'Mw Bftgozin further goes on: ''In the ruinfS of Mugb^r^ 
ikoeieut Ur of the Chaldees, built by Ur-Ea (or Ur-Bftjga»h)^ 
the first king of United Babylonia, who ruled not less than 
AOfijp,B.C., was found a piece of Indian teak. The eyideoce 
is exceptionally conclusive because, as it happens, this particular 
tree is to be located with more than ordinary accuracy : it glows 
in Southern India (Dekhan) where it advances close to the 
^alabar coast, and nowhere else ; there is none north of the 
Vindhya.*^^^ This clearly proves that there was commercial 
intercourse by sea between Chaldea and Southern India, and 
that this particular timber used to be transi>orted in ships from 
the Malabar coast either by the Pauls or the Cholas for building* 
purposes — ^the building of ships as well as of houses. This fact 
also lends a strong colour to the view that the Chaldeans were 
jeally the Cho’as of the Dravidiau family. 

'From the Babylonian name of muslin, which was 
Mr. Ragozin rightly concludes that the article used to be rnaiMi* 
faetured by the Aiyans of Sapta-Sindhn "at an amazingly early 
period’^ — "a fact which implies cultivation of the cotton plant 
or tree, probably in Vedic times.’’* He thinks, however, that 
this stuff of Aryan product used to be exported by the enter-^ 
prising Dravidian traders onh% and not by the Aryan raerchmts, 
as the Aryans had no export trade, " not bt ing acquainted with 
the sea, or the construction of sea-going ships.”*® I have 
quoted this last amusing passage in order to show how suj^erficial 
•has been the study of the Rig-Veda with some Western scholars, 
and how errors, once ushered into existence, die hard. After a 
careful study of the Rig-Veda, Professor Wilson observed: 

. AmQUg certain Billing Families of Soutbern India, especially the Mysore • 
{or Mahis-ur) Family, we find the title of Ur given to tiie names of Prinoes. 
Has it got any thing to do with the ancient name of Ur used ^ Babylonia, 
ftnd can it bo that Mugheir was a corrupted form of Mahisiir f Here is soHiio 
Ibbd for philologists. 

Sayco, Hihherf Lectiimu for 1887, pp. 18, 136, 137 
* ‘ Bagosdn, FiSrftc /wdm, pp. 306.306. 

»• JR»i<i,p.m 1 

fWd,p. 807. ; , 
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" Thfiiy (the EigtV^ic Aiyans) were a maritime and mercantile 
peoples..^. Not only are the Suiias lamUkr with the oeean and its: 
phenomena^ but we have merchants deeCribed as prising earnestly 
on board ship for the sake of gain ; and we have a naval expedi-: 
tion against a foreign island or continent (dvipa) fmstrated by 
a ship-wreck/’'^ Our readers also have already clearly seen, 
{vide Chapter III) that the Rig-Vedic Aiyans were fully 
acquainted with the seai having four seas round about their 
couniry, that they had sea-going ships propelled by one hundred 
oars, and furnished with sail or “ wing as the Rig-Vedic bard 
has picturesquely described the thing, and that one of their 
tribes, the Paqis, were famous shij>buil(lers and sea-faring* 
merchants, possessed of a dash and daring enterprise which is 
simply amazing. The Dravidians, after they were uplifted and 
civilised by the Panis, might have exported the stuff known as 
eindhu in post-Rig-Vedic times to Babylonia, but this does not 
in any way prove that the Aryans were not acquainted with the 
sea, or did not themselves export the products of their manu- 
facture to foreign countiies.' ‘MVofessor Max Muller, says 

WilRon'fl Translation of the Rig- Veda, Intro: p X Til. second edition, 

I860. 

* ® Gnropean scholars have invented the theory'that the ancient Aryanf 
lived in some place with a homogcueoas civilisation, culture and language, 
whom they have called Proto- Aryans, and that they gradually dispersed fronji 
that one central hive over Europe and Asia. The very fact that there is no 
common word for the sea among the various branches of the Aryan family has 
led them to infer that the primeval home of the Proto^Aryans was an ** inland- 
home.'* The Vedio wortj for the sea is Sawudro, the Latin and the Greeli: 
name is Pont os, Pontm (a high-road, Sank. Pantho) ; the Slavs call it 
(Lat. Mdr, Italian and Spanish Mare, French Met', German Meer, English Mere, 
meaning a lake, Celtic Muir) which is derived from a Sanskrit root mn 
meaning destruction. ’* This difference, says Ragosin, is well accounted for' 
“when we consider that the only seas the Slavs and Teutons were acquainted* 
with were the Black Sea, the Baltic, and the German Ocean, all rough and 
treaoherotiB, all renowned for their fierce tempests, which must have beeii' 
destructive indeed to small and imperfect craft, — while the fortunate dweller^ 
on the genial Mediterranean shores well could look at tl^ sea, hot as a 
barrier, but as a high road, more uaefnl for trade or travef than any other 
road/^ (Tedw India, pp, 72-T8.) But ©ur theory is that the early Aryans 
Bapta-Sindhu were ip different stages of civilisation in Big^f^edio Mmei^ 
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Mr. Ragozin^ has long ago shown that the names of certain 
rare articles which King Solomon’s tiading ships brought him, 
were not originally Hebrew. These articles are sandal-wood 
(indigenous to the Malabar coast and nowhere else), ivory, apes 
and peacocks; and their native names, which could easily be 
traced through their Hebrew corruptions, have all along been 
set down as Sanskrit, being common words of that language. 
But, now quite lately, an eminent Dravidian scholar and 
specialist brings proofs that they are really Dravidian words, 
introduced into Sanskrit.”^ ^ This observation may be appli- 
cable to later Sanskrit, but certainly not to Rig-Vedic Sanskrit 
in which maf/itni is the distinct name for peacock, and 
for monkey. There is no mention of sandal-wood in the Rig- 
Vcda, showing clearly that the Rig-Vedie Aryans had no 
kii'^wledge of the Malabar coast to which the tree is indigenous. 
By the way, the Hebrew word for peacock is ivkiyini which 
bears a close resemblance to the old Tamil word U>kai, But I 
have not come across any Rig-Vedic word which is derived 
from iokai. The Sanskrit word mnk*d may have been derived 
from the Tamil word muttn, but the word occurs nowhere in 
the Rig- Veda to denote pearl. It would thus appear that the 
Dravidians had no connection whatever with the Aryans in 

the savage and nomadic Aryan tribes lived in the forests and mountains from 
which they were gradually driven out, and moved westward through western 
Asia, and the isthmus of Bosphorous into Europe. Those of them who became 
acquainted with the sea in Europe, gave separate names to it, according to their 
different experiences ; but this does not in any way prove that the Vedio Aryans 
were not acquainted with the sea. The very meanings of the word Bamudra^ 
either “a collection of waters” or ‘‘waters that swell and fldod the land by 
tidal waves ” would be most natural to apply to the sea. Hence I am of 
opinion that the Vedio Aryans were fully acquainted wibh the sea from the 
very earliest times, but the savage and nomadic Aryan tribes who lived in* 
the hills end forests on the northern portions of Sapta-Sindhu, and afterwards 
were dispersed towards the west, were not. Hence they applied different 
names to the sea when they became acquainted with it. 

•1® of Lanpt/^igre^'First series, pp. 203-204. (1862.) . 

Eagozin's Tedic Jrwiia, p. 307. The eminent Dravidian soholar is 
Caldwell. * (Fide “Introduction to Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
Languages.”) 
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Eig-V«dic tim^s. However this may be, there can be no doubt 
that the Dravidian names of these animals and articles, current 
in Hebrew, go to pi^ove the early intercourse of the Dravidians 
nrith the Semites. But it is also a fact which is to be remember* 
ed in this connection that the vessels of the Phoenicians or the 
Panis ** visited the coasts of Arabia, Ethiopia, and the Malaber 
coast of India and “the commodities which they imported 
were ivory, precious stones, ebony and gold, to which may be 
added apes and peacocks ; all satisfactorily proving that they 
visited the countries just mentioned/’^® 

The connectiorv between the Dravidians and the first Baby- 
lonian Empire — the BabylonJn pf the Shumiro-Accads before the 
advent of the Semites — “ beebmes less surprising,” says Mr, 
Ragozin, when we realize that there was between them 
something more than chance relations, that they were in fact of 
the same race or stock — that which is broadly designated as 
Turanian. Philology j>oints that way, for the Dravidian lan- 
guages are agglutinative ; eraniology will not disprove the 
affinity, for a glance at the Gondh types, and the turbanned 
head of TelUloh (Accadian SirguUa) will show the likeness in 
features and shape. But even more convincing is the common 
sacred symbol — the serpent, the emblem of the worship of 
Earth, with its mystery, its wealth and its forces. The Accadian 
Serpent-God Ea was worshipped at his holiest shrine at 
Eridhu under the form of a serpent, and as Eridhu was the 
centre from which the first Chaldean civilisation started and 
spread, so the serpent-symbol was accepted as that of the race 
and its religion. The Turanian Proto-Medes also, before they 
were conquered by the Aryan followers of Zarathuska, wor- 
shipped the snake-symbol of Earth, which afterwards was 
identified by the Eranian Mazdayasnians, with Angi*a Mainyusb, 
the Evil one, the spirit of Lie and Death. This Proto-Median ; 
serpent, like his Dravidian brother, had the honour of being 
admitted into the Aryan Mythic Epos.” (Fedic India J 
pp, 809-810.) 

‘ * Mist, Mist of the Worlds Vol. II, p. 363. 
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* The correctness of this last conclusion drawn by Mr. Ragozin 
is doubted. In the Rig- Veda, we find a whole Sukta (Big. X% 
189) composed by alady-Rishi, named Sarpa-R&gni (the Ser-! 
pent-Glueen) who is regarded as the deity ju’esiding oveir .tb<& 
Earth. (SAyana.) The rih of this Sukta have been addressed 
the Sun. The ^atapatha BrAhmana explaining the rih sayst 
'^Tbe Earth herself is Sarpa-Ragni ” (II. 1. 4. *^0). The 
Aiiareya Brdhmann also explains the word as the Earth 
(V. 4. 4). The ancient Babylonian worship of the Earth in the. 
emblem of a serpent is, therefore, not indigenous to the land or 
Southern India, nor peculiar to the Dravidians. 

We have already mentioned an Aryan tribe who, on account 
of their nomadic habits and a probable leaning towards the 
worship of Vritra who was called Ahi or the serpent and some- 
times Deva^ were hated by the Vedie Aryans who worshipped 
lodra — the chastiser and destroyer of Vritra, and ultimately 
driven oqt of Sapla-Sindhu. We have also mentioned the name 
of a Rishi of the Sarpafi, w ho presided at a sacrifice held by tJie 
Vedie Ar 3 "ans arul whose mantras have found a place in the 
Rig-Veda. We have farther referred to the story related in 
the Mahdhkdrata about the migmtions of the Sarpas to an 
island, probabl\^ to Southern India, from Sapta-Sindbu, and that 
of a Risbi who married the sister of the Sarpa-king, VAsi^ki. The 
Fanis also may have been the votaries of Vritra who is identi* 
fied in the (^atapatha BiAhmana (1. 5. 3. 18) with the Moon, 
the God of Night (Darkness), and was the arch-enemy of Indra, 
and they probably worshipped him in the symbol of Serpent 

(Ahi).*^’ In Rig. II. 31. 6, we find mention made of agod« 

^ : 

»» Rig. X. 94. M4. 

new crescent moon appears on the horizon like a sickle, whicli 
ioiE^ lik^ a serpent. Vritra was therefore Ahi. The Vritra worship seem# to 
Mnr to the worship of the Moon, as opposed to the worship of the Sun. 
Rig^Vediv Aryans worshlfiped the Son only and nut the Moon whom the/ 
looked Upon as Vritra or the Hem on of darkness. He was probably oalled.e 
tkva on account oi the of ihe Moon. The Fa^is were identified 

with Viktk hecaM were Mopn-worshippers. Vritra wak ahm aomeitiiijH# 
identified yriih the Kghliihig, which had the shape of a eei^i 
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nmioA AhuBudhn t and this name has been explai|i^d. by 
S&yana to be that of the God Ahi who lives in antariknha 
(mid-heaven). This explanation has been admitted by Roth in 
his lexicop as correct. Probably this god was none other thf^io 
the Moon. But as Ahi was. In common Vedic parlance, identi- 
cal with the arch-enemy of Indra, his worshippers were 
necessarily put down by the Vedic Aryans as the worshfJ)pers 
of Vritra, or the power of evil. In these circumstances, I am 
disposed to think that the worship o# Ahi or the Serpent as the 
symbol of the Earth, or the Moon, must have proceeded from 
Sapta-Sindhu, and been carried to Southern India by the Panis, 
and those Aryan tribes who were called Sarjms not only on 
account of their nomadic habits, but also because they wpi*- 
shipped their deity in the symbol of a serpent. The very name> 
Ahi, is traceable in the Sumerian or Chaldean Ea ; and the name 
of the town of Eridhu, in which the holiest shrine of Ea stood, 
may, for aught we know, have been a corruj^tion of thp word 
Vritra, which is so difficult to pronounce correctly. It can be 
safely surmised, therefore, that the worship of Ahi or the serpent 
continued among the non-Vedic Aryans uninterruptedly ; and 
was certainly not borrowed either from the Turanians or any 
other race. 

Be that as it may, there can be no question now as to who 
the Sumerians or the Chaldeans were, and whence they 
immigrated to Chaldea. They were, as I have already said, a 
mixed race, sprung from the Panis and the Dravidians (Cholas), 
and were immigrants from the Coromondal and the Malabar 
coasts. The Cholas had been aryanised before they left 
their original home, and took with them their Aryan culture 
and civilisation, as adopted and modified by them, to their new 
colony. 

We have, in a previous chapter (Chapter III), discussed the 
Flood-legends as were current among the ancient Aryans, the 
Chaldeans or Babylonians, the Isiuelites, the Egyptians and thn 
Greeks, and pointed out the material difference noticeable in 

the various legends. We have also pointed out tha| the^ floods 

^ 
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Iirobably did not occur at one and the same time in the different 
oountrieSi and that the Flood, with which Manu’s name is 
connected, had occurred long before the Flood in Babylonia and 
Noah^s Flood occuned, if these really occurred at all. The Indian 
Flood-legend, referred to in the Atharva-Veda, is related first in 
the yatapatha Br&hmana which says that it was caused not by 
heavy and continuous downpours of rain “ for three days ” as 
mentioned by Berossus in the Babylonian account, or for forty 
days and forty nights ” as mentioned in the Bible, but by the 
waters of the ocean rising in a tremendous flood and covering 
the land, probably in consequence of some seismic disturbance of 
great intensity. Manu, who had been previously warned by the 
Divine Fish and constructed a ship, got into it when the Flood 
came, and the Divine Fish dragged his ship to a peak of the 
Northern Mountain (the Himalaya), and advised his proteg^ 
to disembark as soon as the Flood should subside. I have air^y 
more than once ventured a guess that the Flood was caused in 
Sapta-Sindhu by the sudden upheaval of the Wfd of the 
RAjputAn^ Sea, which displaced and scattered around the vast 
volumes of its waters. After the subsidence of the Flood, and 
the drying up of the sea-bed, there was a rapid immigration of 
many surviving Aryan tribes of Sapta-Sindhu into the Deccan, 
headed by a descendant of Agastya, to whom is ascribed the 
wonderful feats of having first sipped up the ocean dry and 
then crossed the Vindhya, and by the descendants of Vi^vAmitra, 
‘ the Panis, and others. These peoples must have carried with 
them the stoiy of the wonderful and devastating Flood {A^^ka) 
in Sapta-Sindhu, and it went down among their descendants 
and the Dravidian peoples (who must have heard it fjmm the 
Aryan settlers), from generation to generation, with >nch 
exaggerations and embellishments as the story-tellers fmre 
capable of inventing. In course of ages, people forgot ikll about 
the.place of origin of the Flood, or the previous existence of the 
MjputAnA 8ea{ and the sea from which Manuks ship started 
towards ^' tbe Northern mountain ” naturally came to be identic 
fied with the Ztidian Ocean, and the place where Mann had 
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lived* and performed his penances, located on the banks of the 
river Kritam&lA in Malabar, as related in the Bhdgamt^ 
Purd'K^, or 'Mn a certain region of Malaya ” (Malabar), as 
related in the Maisga PiirdvA, As these PurAnas are admitted- 
ly of more recent date than the (^atapatha Brdbmana, we can 
easily understand how the story of the Flood travelled from 
Sapta»Sindbu to the coast of Malabar with the emigration of 
the Aryan colonists, who embellished it with fuller details to 
give it an air of probability than those found in the story related 
in the (^atapatha Br&hmana. Hence it would be more reason- 
able to suppose that the story travelled with the Cholas and the 
Panis from Southern India to the coast of the Persian Gulf in 
the form in which we find it in the Pur&nas and the Babylonian 
and Biblical accounts than that it came from the latter place to 
India, as is supposed by some European scholars. The belief 
that Manu was saved by the Divine Fish which was identified 
by some with Praj&pati, the Creator, and by others with Vishnu, 
at once raised the Fish-God to the highest place in the Hindu 
Pantheon, for which a cult was established. Very likely, the 
cult was propounded and developed by the aryanised Dravidians 
who became the chief votaries of the God, and also claimed 
Manu as a Dravidian king under the name of Satyavrata. * ^ 
This word {mtgaprata) was probably corrupted into Hanaadm 
by the^Cbaldeans, and Xisutkrus or Suit Arm by the Greeks, — the 
name of the king who was the hero of the Chaldean or Bi^ylo- 
nian Flood. Hasisadra, however, is not given any m^ion or 
task, like Manu or Noah, “ but is simply translated with his 
wife into immortal life. (Ragozin.) Be that as it may, as 
the Divine Fish was regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu *or 
the Son, who saved Manu — the son of Vivasvat or the Solar 
J)eity~-and as the Sun was identified with Indra, the vanquisher 
Of Vritra, Ahi, or the Moon, the Fish-God or Vishnu also was 
given the title of JAi-Aan, like India who httd the Jtitle of 
Tntfa han) and the Dravidian worshippers Vishnu or the 


Vide 
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flsh^GtKi probably worshipped him under the name of Ahi-hau, 
to distinguish him from Indra who was called Vritra^kaHj 
though he also appears under the name of Ahi-han in the Uig- 
Veda (II. 19. 8) Though Indra and Vishnu were originally 
one deity, we notice an effort made in the Rig-Veda itself to 
Separate them, Vishnu being regarded as an helper of Indra ih 
his fight with Vritra. In ancient Dravidian India, we find the 
two deities still more separated with different titles which, 
however, have the same significance, and the worship of Vishnu 
established in the place of Indra-worship. Later on, in the age 
of the Mahabharaia, the Indra-cult appears to have been over- 
thrown by the Vishnu-cult, as Krishna, the incarnation of Vishnu, 
has been described to have waged a war against Indra and 
defeated him. Ahi-han thus replaced Vritra-han, and represent- 
ed the Supreme Deity who was worshipped by the followers of 
Vishnu. However this may be, the Chola tribe of the Dntvi- 
dians must have taken with them to Chaldea the image of 
their Supreme Deity, the Fish-God, the iucarnation of Vishnu — 
whom they called Ahi-han, which was corrupted into Ea-han, 
and still more into Oannes, to which the epithet Musaras or 
Maisya (Fish) was added. As the Cholas attributed their 
culture to the direct influence of Ahi-han, the civilisation spread 
by them in Chaldea among the aboriginal population Was also 
attributed to him. Possibly the word Ahi-han, savouring as it 
did of India, came to be abbreviated into simple Ahi or Ea 
through the influence of the Panis who were the worshippers 
of the Earth and the Moon under the name of Ahi or Abi- 
Budhna, and Ea or Ahi, under the forms of the Fish-god or the 
Serpent, became the principal God of the Chaldeans. 

All these probabilities being taken into consideration, iny 
atitmise is that the story of Manuks Flood travelled with sub- 
sequent embellishments from Sapta-Sindhu to Southern India, 

** The legend of Efiehna (a later incarnation of Viahnu) va&qttish- 
4iig the serpent kiliya in a lake near Brind&vana, can he traced to this 
mythology whiqh has its roots in the Eig-Veda. 

** Eagozin’s, Vedic p. 346. 
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and thence to Chaldea. This story, with other legends and 
religious traditions, must have b^en carried, awfey by the 

Israelites who came out from Ur of the Chaldees {vide 
Genesis XI. 81 ), and Noah was substituted by them for Manu, 
and the Fish-god was merged into the God of the Israelites. 
The Floods, however, in Chaldea and Israel were caused not by 
the rising of a stupendous tidal wave from the ocean in conse- 
quence of some volcanic action, but by a deluge of min, as 
probably the story-tellers could not conceive the idea of a 
country being flooded excepting by a heavy and continuous 
downpour of rain. A deluge of rain, continued for three days, 
as told by Berossus, was probably considered insufficient for 
flooding a country by the Israelites, who therefore improved the 
story by saying that heavy showers of rain fell for forty days 
and nights. The element of the Fish in the story, however, was 
eliminated both by the Babylonians (who were a mixed j^eople, 
sprung from the intermingling of the Chaldeans and the 
Semites) and the Israelites who were a purely Semitic people, 
charaeterised by a strong common sen^e and practical spirit, 
and the fish was replaced by God, their Supreme Deity, who 
warned botli Hasisadra and Noah of the coming Flood. The 
introduction of the Fish in the Vedic legend is essentially 
original, and thoroughly disproves the theory of the legend 
having been borrowed or brought to India, through the Dravi- 
dians. The Vedic legend lacks some of the details of the 
Babylonian and Biblical accounts of the Flood, and is devoid of 
literary embellishment, thus pointing to the crude original ore 
from which the article was picked up and subsequently embel- 
lished and finished. 

It may be asked : How can the Vedic legend of Manure 
Flood be rationally explained ? ’’ I will attempt a brief explana- 
tiOn here. Manu was washing himself one morning, when he 
found a little fish poured with the water into thfe hollow of his 
palms. Being an ascetic of kindly disposition, he took pity on 
the tiny creature, and fearing that it might be eaten up % a 
larger fish, if thrown back into the pond, kept it i® a water- jar. 
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When the tiny fish grew too large for the jar, he threw it into, 
the pond, and when it grew sufficiently large in the pond, and 
was thought by Manu to be able to take care of itself, he throw 
it into the river, and from the river, it swam down into the sea, 
which appears to have been close to Manuks hermitage. Manu, 
living on the sea-shore, probably noticed great agitations both 
in land and water, due to seismic causes, and, being a wise man, 
caused a sbip to be built for his safety and protection. The 
seismic action of the earth having grown stronger and stronger 
every day, be betook himself to the ship for his safety ; and 
when the great tidal wave came, flooding the whole country, 
his ship floated up with the tide till she reached a peak of the 
Himalaya. Manu noticed a huge fish, probably a whale, 
swimming inland with the incoming tidal wave just in front 
of his ship ; and he thought of the little fish that he had saved, 
and cast into the sea, when it had grown large. Manu pi*obab]y 
also thought that his miraculous escape from that devastating 
flood was undoubtedly due to the mercy of God, because he had 
himself been merciful to a tiny creature of His; and he natural- 
ly attributed to that tiny fish the cause of his safety and deli- 
verance. The fish therefore loomed large before him like a lumi- 
nous embodiment of Divine Mercy, and, in the fulness of his 
gratitude, identified it with the Divine Being Himself. This 
simple incident was the focus of the Vedic legend of the Flood 
as related in the (^atapatha Br^bmana. • Our readers will thus 
see that there is nothing absurd in the legend, but it is as simple 
and beautiful as any legend can be. 

The religion of the ancient Chaldeans or Babylonians 
appears to have been moulded by those who had come under the 
influence of the Vedic Religion. The cosmogony, thetogony, 
arts, industries and astronomical science of the ancieut 
Chaldeans bear in them the unmistakable stamp of V^ic 
India. Not only are the names of some of the Clialdean Gods 
traceable to those bf the Gods of the Vedic Pantheon, ,of 
which we have already given a few instances, but their 
religious tboughte bear the impress of the Vedio Beligioa. 
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The names of the Gods worshipped by . the Babylonian and 
the Assyrians w^re common, though some particular God 
was assigned the supreme place by the one people or the 
other. At Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, the god who 
seems to have been the highest in the celestial hierarchy is Ilu 
or Ana ; but his character is no further defined, and his symbol 
is often only the abstract representation of the divinity. 
Though the divinity is oue, he is at the same time divisible. 
''Dogma proclaims this divinity in certain passages, but when 
we wish to learn its exact individuality, it eludes us, so that we 
may seize only the abstraction. We aie led to believe in a 
celestial hierarchy of beings inhabiting a superior world, and 
subordinated to an all-powerful God who governs gods, world 
and men. He is enthroned in spaces inaccessible to iis in our 
condition, and appears only in legends ; his power intervenes 
only when the order of the Universe is threatened.^’ This Ilu 
or Ana corresponds to the abstract (attributeless) Brahma of the 
Hindus, who incarnates himself onlj' when the moral order of 
the Universe is in danger of being upset. We have seen that 
Indra also was raised to the position of an all-powerful and in- 
comprehensible deity in the Rig-Veda, and Ilu must be a 
corruption of the word Indra, or llApati Parjanya (another 
name of Indra, vide Rig. V. 4£. H), or of the Sanskrit word 
AHA, meaning the supreme deity, as Ana was a corruption of 
Akuhxn^ He was also called AssAnr by the Assyrians, a word 
which they must have borrowed directly from the Vedic Aryans, 
and not from their neighbours, the Iranians, who pronounced 
the word as Ahura. The next God was Bel or Baal who, as 
we have alre^y seen, was worshipped by the Panis ‘or Phoeni- 
eians, and is identified with the Rig- Vedic Vala or the Sun. 
Th6 third God was Ann, or Agni (Fire), whose another 
Babylonian name was Daganu (Sansk. Bahana, fire). "These 
^ree divinities appear as the reflection of - the gods of the 
eupferior world, which we have already mentioned* but to whi^h 


* ♦ UiBt, 0 / ihe W&rldf Vol. I, p. 516. 
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we have been unable to ascribe names.’’ We have seen 
also in the Rig- Veda that the visible bodies of the great Indra 
was the Sun in the sky, the Lightning in mid-heaven and Fire 
on earth. Sin (Sansk. Chandra) was the god of the Mopn ; 
Samash was another name of the Sun, and Bin (Sansk. Vayu, 
or Rig-Vedic Vena) was the god of the higher regions of the 
atmosphere, arbitrator of the heavens and earth,— the god who 
presides over the tempests.” In 8uk(a 123 of the Tenth 
Mandala of the Rig-Veda, we find the god Vena to be a bright 
and resplendent deity, sending down rain, and residing high 
above the sky in the third heaven. ” The name of the 
Babylonian storm-god was Matu or Marfa, which corresponds 
to the Vedic name of the same god, Maruf. This Babylonian 
name W'as probably afterwards borrowed by the Romans who 
called their god of war Mars {Marten). The Indian Sun-god 
Linega (the lord of day) was identical with the Assyrian 
Sun-god Dianisu ; and the Greek name Dion^sas, applied to the 
same god, was probably borrowed from the Assyrians. Sayce 
has discovered in an Assyrian inscription the name Mitra applied 
to the sun-god, who corresponds to the Vedic deity of the same 
name. The Babylonian deity Zarjjanit (Sansk. Sarpardgni) was 
the goddess who particularly represented the fertile principle 
of the Universe. ” Ishtar (Astarte) is the name of a goddess 
whose consort was Tammuz (Sansk. Tamaja, lit. born of 
darkness, i,e., the Sun, who springs out of darkness) ; and 
Ishtar resembles the Vedic ishas who was the wife of the Sun. 
But there is one curious feature of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
gods, which deserves mention here ; they assume a human form 
often joined with that of various animals, fish, oxen or birds. ” 
This, at first sight, would appear to be a purely Assyrian or 
Babylonian invention ; but on careful research, we can trace 
them to Indian mythology, nay to Rig-Vedic descriptions of 
ccfrtain gods who have been compared with various animals. 
For instance, the god Rudra has been compared with the boar 


*9 Ibid, Yq\. I,p. 517 . 
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to i^ote his fiaroeoeas (Big. 1. 114. 6), the god Fena or Marut 
inth the Tidtare to denote hie speed (R^. I. 88, 47 and X. 133 
6 ft 8), tibe Sun wi^ the horse (Big. X. 136. 6), or the golden- 
winged eagle (Big. 1. 164. 46) to denote his speed, or flight in 
^e high heavens, and Indra with vritka or the bull to denote 
his strength and majesty (Big. 1. 32. 3). These comparisons 
mnst have oansed the gods themselves to be identified with the 
respective animals in later mythology, especially when it reached 
Southern India. Thus the fish in the story of Mann’s Flood 
became there the very incarnation of Vishnn, and was reprasent- 
ed as Fish-goJ •, the boar became the incarnation of Vishnu 
under the name of Vatiha; the lion with his flowing tawny 
manes, being compared with the Sun with his refulgent rays, 
became another incarnation of Vishnu under the name of Nri- 
sipha (man-lion) ; and the bull, with his virile powers of genera- 
tion, came to be identified with Indra who poured showers of 
rain to fertilize the earth. The Greek legend of SSens (Jupiter 
or Jove), assuming the form of a bull may also be thus traced 
to this mythology. Many stone statues have been discovered 
in the itiins of Nineveh and Babylon representing one god ai 
half-man and half-beast, another as half-man and half-bitd, 
and yet another as half-man and half-fish. More such statues 
may be discovered in the course of further excavations. In a 
majftrity of cases, the head only is human, and the rest of the 
body resembles that of an animal either a lion or a bull, furnish- 
ed with wings to symbolize the celestial character of the deity. 
In the case of the representation of the God Eagle-man only, 
do we find the head to be that of the bird, and the rest the 
body human, but furnished with wings. This deity undoubted- 
ly represents the Oarwfa or the (^yena of the Big- Veda, 'who 
in later mythology vied with the Sun or Vishnu for suptemapy, 
and was r^;arded as Vishnu himself. ** Very likely, Oaru^a 
represented the nomadic Aryan tribes who used - to bring the 
Sma plant for the Vedic Aryans from the NimMaya, and 

.. I ' i . kI iii I I I ' ' " "" " ' ' ' ' ~ 

»• MahSbHBfttt*, Book 1, Olwpter 88. 
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fdtterwards migrated to Southern India^ and flourished in the 
age of the B&m^yana under kings Jfttayus and Samp&ti, The 
Cholas must have carried these mythologies with them to their 
new home in Chaldea, and given a tangible shape to them in 
the etatues which have been discovered in the ruins of Nineveh 
and Babylon. 

The Assyrian and Babylonian Cosmogonies also resemble 
tile Vedic Cosmogony in some of its principal features. Mr. 
L. W. King has discovered certain tablets whose translation he 
has published in his Seve?i Tablets of Creation. The authorities 
of the British Museum have given a gist of the records, from 
which the following is condensed : — 

The First Tablet of the series describes the time when the 
heavens were not, when there were no planets, and before the 
gods had come into being, and when the water-deep was the 
source and origin of all things. The male and female deities of 
the primeval watery mass were called Apsn and Tiaimt ; 
their children were called Lakhmu and Lakbftmu, and their 
^nd-children Anshar and Kishar, and their great-grand-chil- 
dren were Amu, Bel, Ea and other great Gods. The other 
Tablets describe how Tiamat afterwards became jealous of the 
godB> and created a brood of monsters, so that they might wage 
War against the gods. The plot having become known to the 
gods, they assembled to take coanse) among themselves, and 
mad^ Marduk their leader. Marduk fought with Tiamat, and 
d^^ting her, cut her up into two halves, one of which formed 
ttte firmament, and the other the earth. Then the stars were 
cheated, the year with twelve months established, and the Moon 
apt^ii-dted “ to determined the days.^^ Then man wai& created 
by Marduk from his flesh and bones.® 

^ / ^ -■<‘1 j-* ■ - — — — — - — - ' - ^ 

Bist. of the Worlds Vol. I, pp. 520-621. This Marduk is wrongly 
identified by Bow\e scholars with the Maruts of the Rig-Ved. . The name 
of tM Bial^lonian Stonn^God was Matu or Martu which, as we have Beeh 
wti^tbe^same as the Vedic Marut, and must have been taken by the Fa^is 
and, jCholas -tou- Babylonia. Marduk was probably the amie 0od m Utkdikap 
metltjoned in Big. IV. 18. 12, who was opposed to India, and is said to have 
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The Babylonian religion was largely influenced by the Sume- 
rian, which was an astral religion. The legend of the Babylonian 
creation was practiea)ly the same as the Assyrian : In the begin- 
ning was Chaos, consisting of watery mass. Only two beings 
existed — Apsu, the Deep, and Tiamat, the Universal mother. 
These two represent the two formulative elements, from whose 
unions the gods were created. Then followed the creation 
of the brood of monsters produced by Tiamat with the object 
of annihilating the gods, as in the Assyrian legend, and her 
ultimate defeat and destruction. 

Now compare these cosmogonical accounts with the account 
of the Vedic Cosmogony (Rig. X. 129) : — 

^‘1. Nor aught nor naught existed then; not the aeijial 
space, nor heaven^s bright woof above. What covered all? 
Where rested all ? Was it water, the profound abyss ? 

2. Death was not then, nor immortality ; there was no 
difference of day and night. That One breathed breathless of 


killed Indra’B father, Dydvd or the sky, by probably covering it up with 
clouds or darkness, for which reason he was not only not recoguiaed^in.^ 
the Eig-Veda as a Deva (Rig, IV. 18. 13), but pnt down as a malevoleut . 
deity, like Vritra, probably worshipped by savage Aryan tribes who were 
opposed to Indra-worship. The name of M&rdika must have been carried 
by the Pa^is to Southern India, whence in travelled to Mesopotamia under 
the name of Marduk. It is remarkable, however, that like Indra in India, be >> 
was the leader of the Gods in Babylonia, and fought with Tiamat or darkneu, 
the Universal mother who produced a brood of monsters (serpents or AhU) 
in opposition to her first-born sons, the Gods, with a view to defeat them. 
As Indra killed Vritra and Vritra’s mother, so Marduk also killed 'l^iamat ’ 
with all her dark brood of monsters. It would thus appear that Hllrdika 
in the Eig-Veda was the god of those Aryan tribes who were oppose^ to 
Indra- worship, and was, in fact a rival of Indra like Vritra, Vala, or A]^ra 
Mazda. Though regarded by the Vedic Aryans as an evil power, Mkrdika 
resembled Indra in some of the feats performed by him. To say that, 
Marduk travelled all the way from Babylonia to Big- Vedic India, end found, 
mention in a Blg-Vedio hymn under the name of Mkrdfka is sim|dy 
preposterous and is opposed to sound commou sense and the correct reading^ 
of ancient Indian History. 

IWd, Vol. I,p.522. ‘ , 
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toiWied, but without exerting or manifestbig itself) ; 
and there was nothing other than It. 

5. In the beginning there was darkness in darkness 
enfolded ; all was undistinguishable water. That One, which 
lay in the empty space, wrapped in nothingness, was developed 
by the jpower of heat.®® 

“ 4, Desire first arose in It — that was the primeval germ of 
mind, which poets searching with their intellects, discovered in 
their hearts to be the bond between Being and Not-Being. 

6. A ray of light which stretched across these worlds, 
did it come from below or from above ? Then seeds were sown 
and mighty forces arose. Nature beneath, and Power and Will 
above. 

6, Who indeed knows ? Who proclaimed it here — whence, 
whence this creation was produced ? The gods were later than 
its production — who then knows whence it sprang ? 

*'7. He from whom this creation sprang, whether he made 
it or not, the All-seer in the highest heaven, He knows it,-— or 
He does not.’^ 

The Vedie thinkers conceived primeval chaos, unquickened 
ae yet by the first fiat of Creative Will, yet brooded over by the 
Divine Presence, which their great poetic gift enabled them to 
clothe in such words as, to use Max Muller’s enthusiastie 
expression, ** language blushes at, but her blush is a blush of 
triumph.” ” One of the great beauties of this matchless piece, ” 
says Mr. Ragozin, is that while reaching the uttermost bounds 
of philosophical abstraction, it is never obscure unless to the 
absolutely uninitiated.” 

There is another short cosmogonic piece in the Rig^Yeda 
(X. 190), which is worth quoting here : 

Prom kindled heat {tapasa) Right and Law were bom 
and Rita, the Cosmic Order), and night, tben the wnteiy 
flood. And from the watery flood the coursing year wae born, 

Max Milier hat traualaied tapasas into power of keatf” hut the word 
ako means ” " hy pemnm:* fbe TadUMya Brahma^ reade ** whl^ 

meai» ”ont of darimw^ 
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disposing diij and nigliti the ruler of all tlvat close the eyes. 
And in their order the Creator formed the sun and the moon^ and 
heaven and earthi the regions of the air and light. 

The accounts of the Assyrian and Babylonian Cosmogonies 
are characterized not only by obscurity of expression but also 
by a confusion of thoughts and ideas. They seem, however, to 
have embodied in them not only the account of the Yedic 
cosmogony but also the Vedic account of the struggle of the 
gods to overcome the power of darkness, viz.f Vritra and his 
hosts, which forms the theme of many a Rig-Vedic hymn. In 
the Big-Veda, we find that the mother of Vritra was slain with 
Vritra himself by Indra, and they both lay down below the 
waters (Rig. I. 32. 8 & 9). This probably is the origin of the 
story of the cutting up of Tiamat into twain by Marduk in the 
Assyrian account. It seems very probable that this account of 
the Vedic cosmogony and the struggle of the gods with Vritra 
was taken by the aryanized Cholas in an abbreviated foi*m from 
Southern India to Mesopotamia. Like Vritra, the sons of 
Tiamat are all makes, or dragons in the Babylonian legend. 

This cosmogonical account of the Babylonians and Assyrians 
must have found its way among the Israelites who, as we have 
already pointed out. emigrated to Syria from the city of Ur, 
the ancient capital of Chaldea. The Biblical account of tbe 
creation of the world, though resembling the Vedic in some 
points, is also characterized by obscurity of language, und 
confusion of ideas. It would be beyond the scope of this chap- 
ter to deal with these defects of the Biblical account ; but I 
would refer my readers to the chapter on Genesis, so that they 
may be able to judge for themselves the truth of my remarks. 

The words Apsti and Tiamat in the Assyrian and Babylonian 
accounts undoubtedly resemble the Sanskrit words Apa and 
meaning water and darkness respectively. Tbe water, of 
coursoi was not the material water we see, but Hie very essence 
of it in abstraction, the tanmdtra, i^ii is called by Sanskrit 
philosophers. Tamm was the darkness reigning over the 
bottomless abyss. But Tiamat has been wrongly rendered into 
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English as water or •ocean, which she was not. The brood of 
the dark evil powers, produced by Tiamat independently, could 
not be but the brood of Darkness itself. It would be profitless 
further to seek a resemblance of the names of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian gods, for they were mostly transformed into 
wonls of Semitic origin, or corrupted in pronunciation beyond 
recognition. That the Sumerians or Chaldeans, after the 
invasion of the Semites, adopted fche language of their conquer- 
ors is an undoubted fact. The most ancient populations of 
this country,^’ says a writer, formed several closely related 
races which had no conner*tion with the other nations of Western 
Asia, but in the course of historical evolution, they lost their 
language and nationality, and were submerged in the neighbour- 
ing races.^^ It is therefore really astonishing that we should 
still find in the Semitic language some traces of the source from 
which the religion of the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians 
was derived. 

About 70 years ago. Dr. Edward Hinks propounded the 
theory that though the Sumerians, who laid the foundation of 
the Babylonian civilisation, might not have been an Aryan race, 
their speech bore unmistakable evidence of the influence of 
Aryan speech,^* and his conclusions are now’ generally admitted 
to be correct. Hommel, Delitzsch and Kremer have discovered 
certain primitive relations between Aryan and Semitic speech. 
Homme) adduces six culture words which, in his opinion, estab- 
lish such a primitive connection, Delitzsch goes deeper. 
claims to have identified one hundred Semitic roots with Aryan 
roots.” ^ ^ In my humble way, I have endeavoured to estab- 
lish the identity of the names of some of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian gods with those of the Aryan (Vedic) gods, and to 
prove that the Babylonian cosmogony bore the stamp of the 
Vedic cosmogony. All these, however, do not prove the Aryan 
origin of the Sumerians but only go to show that they must 

UUt, Hist, of the Worlds Vol. I, p. 841. 

M J* E. A. 8., Vol. IX, pp. 387-449 (1848). 

Jaylop** Origin of the Aryans^ p. 40. 
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have been a people who came under the influence of Aryan 
speech and onlture. I have already said that these Sumerians or 
Chaldeans belonged to the Chola tribe of the Dravidian race, 
who had been aryanized by the Panis and other Aryan settlers 
in Southern India. I will now proceed to note down some more 
points of resemblances between the Chaldean and the Vedic 
civilisations. 

The creation of man from the flesh and bones of Marduk as 
related in the Assyrian tablet resembles the Rig-Vedic legend of 
the sacrifice of Purnsha^ and the creation from his limbs of the 
four castes into which mankind is divided. The primitive four 
castes are common to and observable in all races of mankind, 
whether civilized or barbarous. But while they are ela,stic in 
other communities, they have become hard and crystallized in 
the present Hindu society. He that as it may, I will quote here 
the passage from the Rig-Veda(X. 90. 11 and 12) which des- 
cribes the creation of the four castes from the severed limbs 
of Purusha : 

‘‘ When the gods divided Purusha, into how many parts did 
they cut him up ? What was his mouth ? What bis arms ? 
What his thighs and feet ? 

**The Brahman was his mouth ; the R&janya was made his 
arm | the Vaigya, he was his thighs ; the Sudra sprang from 
his feet. ’’ 

It is needless to say that the resemblance between the two 
legends is remarkable, with this difference only that the Baby- 
lonian legend is brief, while the Vedic legend is elaborate. 

The religious ceremonies of the ancient Babylonians, like 
those of the Vedic Aryans, bore a relation to external worship; 
they all ended in invocation or sacrifice. ‘^The cylinder- 
engraved scenes give us an idea of these ceremonies ; we usually 
see the priest in an attitude of adoration or prayer, sometimes 
alone, but often before an altar on which reposes the object of 
adoration, or that which is going to be sacrificed. The most 
usual victim is a ram or kid. The Assyrian kings never began 
an important expedition without having invoked the gods and 
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held religious ceremonies ; after a victory they offered a sacrifice 
on the borders of their newly conquered states. These sacrifices 
generally took place in the o|ien air ; nevertheless temples were 
numerous in Assyria and Chaldea/^®® These customs and 
praCti<^ mostly resembled those of the ancient Indo- Aryans. 

The priests of ancient Chaldea held a high position in socie- 
ty, like the Brahman priests of ancient or modern India. They 
were called which may have been a corruption of the 

Sanskrit word Purohiia. Says Diodorus : The Chaldeans 
being the most ancient Babylonians held the same station and 
dignity in the Commonwealth, as the Egyptian priests do in 
Egypt. For being deputed to Divine oflBces they spend all 
their time in study of Philosophy, and are especially famous in 
the Art of Astrology. They are mightily given to Divination, 
and fortel future events, and employ themselves either by 
Purification, Sacrifices, or other Inchantments to avert Evils, or 
procure good Fortune and Success. They aiVskiJlful likewise in 
the art of Divination, by the flying of Birds, and interpreting 
of Dreams and Prodigies : And afe reported as true Oracles (in 
declaring what will come to pass) by their exact and diligent 
viewing o^lntrails of the Sacrifices. But they attain not to 
their Knowledge in the same manner as the Grecians do ; for 
"the Chaldeans learn it by Tradition from their Ancestors, the 
Son from the Father, wlio are all in the meantime free from all 
other publick offices and Attendances, and because their Parents 
are their Tutors, th^^y both learn everything without envy, and 
rely with more confidence upon the truth of what is taught 
them ; and bdng trained up in this Learning from their 
very childhood they become most famous Philosophers.*^®^ It 
should be borne in mind that this was the picture of the 
Ghaldean priests in the first century B.C., for Diodorus mm 
bom in Sicily about 44 B.Ci, and visited Mesopotamia probably 
a few yws before the birth of Christ. During 8060 years, tibe 
sacred learning and culture of the Pa tern probably changed very 

'■ •" "" " ' V '"i!" 
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litilei E8 they were the conservative castodians of the ancient 
religion^ and the sacred lore was handed down irom father to 
son^ as it is still done in India. They were undoubtedly the 
descendants of those priestly Br&hmans who accompanied the 
Choks to their new colony as their spiritual guides^ at the ve|y 
beginning 6f the historical era. The fact that the office of 
the Patesis as well as their learning were hereditary lends a 
strong colour to this view. It is remarkable that the functions of 
the Babylonian Patesis resembled those of the Brfthman priests^ as 
depicted in the Jtkarva- Veda, which according to Professor Mac- 
donell is, in the ^lain, a book of spells and incantations, appeal- 
ing to the demon- world, and teems with notions of witch-craft, 
current among the lower grades of the population, and deriv^ 
from an immemorial antiquity. ” 

Like the chief priests of the temples of Southern India in 
ancient times, the Patesis of ancient Babylonia were the rulers 
of Provinces and Kingdoms. The Mahdntas of modern times in 
India seem to us to be the survivals of a similar system that was 
in vogue in Ancient India. We know from the Rig-Veda what 
great influences used to be wielded over kings and rulers by the 
Risbis in Vedic times, Yi 9 vftmitra himself led an Wfny against 
the Tritsyus (Rig. III. 33 and 53) and Yasktba, as the leader 
of the Tritsyus, invoked the aid of the powerful Indra for victory 
over their enemies in the very field of battle (Rig. YII,. 83). 
These Bishis, though not a(*tual rulers of the country, guided 
them by their counsels in all important matters of the state. 
Yery likely, when the Aryans, under the leaderships of their 
Bishis, founded colonies in Southern India, the latter necessarily 
took the supreme control of the (xovernment in their handsi 
and became tie /ado Rulers. In ancient Chaldea also, a simikr 
system prevailed. Says a writer: Without referring to die 
legendary history of Babylonia related by Berossus, our earliei^ 
knowledge of the land is of a country of indepencknt kingdoms, \ 
the cities with temples forming their centres. The ruler is often | 
the Pided or high priesti'^ ® ® 

bs iie WwU, Vd. I. V ^ 
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In this CQQQectiou we are reminded of an extremely revolting 
and abominable custom that obtained in ancient Babylonia, 
fvhich, we suspect, was taken there in an aggravated form 
ffom Southern India, where in many temples is still attached a 
nno^ber pf maidens, dedicated to the gods, who live there all 
their life, ostensibly as pure maidens [Devaddsis) but really in 
secret prostitution. In Babylonia^ the custom assumed a worse 
and more gruesome as|>ect, in as much as not merely a certain 
number of dedicated maidens, but all maidens, irrespective of rank 
or position, had once in their life to prostitute themselves in the 
temple premises to strangers. Decency forbids us to give in 
these pages a detailed account of this abhorrent ceremony, for 
it was no other than a religious ceremony, but we refer our 
curious readers to Historians, History of the World, Vol. I, page 
478, for a gruesome account of it. This custom unmistakably 
shows Dravidian influence on the ancient civilisation of the 
Babylonians who imitated not only the virtues but also the vices 
of their teachers. It is, indeed, extremely strange that this 
custom had a soi't of religious sanction, which probably made 
the moral sense of the people impervious to the revolting 
ugliness and immorality of the whole thing. It has been rela- 
ted that wonien whose appearance was not engaging had some- 
times to remain in the temple of Venus from three to four 
years unable to accomplish the terms of the Law.’^ 

The Dravidians were famous in ancient time for their astro- 
nomical knowledge which they undoubtedly derived from the 
Vedic Aryans, and especially the Panis who had to study the 
lidotionB of the planets and stars for guiding their ships in the 
The fact that the ancient Chaldeans also developed the 
aatronomicai science to a high degree of perfection strength- 
Bos our opinion that the science was taken from India by the 
[?faohis> Like the twelve Aditym of the Veda, there weie 
binehre Bum among the Chaldeanis, to each 0f whieh,’’ says 
Diedortis, 5^ they attribute a month, and one Sign of the Twelve 
n the Zodiack. Through these twelve signs, the Sun, Moon 
m3 the othur Kyo Planeto run their csourse, The Sun in a 
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Year’s time, and the Moon in the space of a Month. - To every- 
one of the Plabets they assign their own proper courses- which 
are performed variously in lesser or shorter tinie according as 
their several motions are quicker or slower. These sta^ they 
say, have a great influence both as to the good and had m Men’s 
Nativities.”^ ^ This shows that like the Indians, the Chaldeans 
were also astrologers. 

The Babylonian year, according to Edward Mayer, consisted 
of simple lunar months (twenty-nine or thirty days) which, as 
with the Greeks and the Mahomedans, was determined by the 
course of the moon itself. To make this year coincide with the 
course of the sun sin extra month was intercalated.*^ 

Now in the Rig-Veda also, we find the calculation of the. 
Lunar year by thirteen months, and of the Solar year by twelve 
months, as will appear from the following translation of a verse 
(Rig. I. 25. 8): 

“ He (Varuna) in his wisdom, knows the twelve months, 
each producing a distinctive result, as well as the thirteen 
months.” 

The twelve signs of the Zodiac have also been referred to in 

the following verse (Rig. I- lA^.. 11)=^ 

The wheel of the well-ordered Aditya which is furnished 
with twelve spokes is continually moving round the heavens, 
and never becomes old. 0 Agni, seven hundred and twenty 
(pairs) live in this wheel as the sons (of. Aditya).”, 

These seven hundred and twenty pairs are evidently the days 

and nights that make up a year, and the twelve spokes are the 
twelve months or the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 

■ In rik 48 of the same Sukta occurs the following enigmatical 
problem: “Twelve fellies, one wheel and three naves, ^o 
kttoweth the mystery ?. In that wheel are three hundred and^stxly 
spokes.?’ The wheel is the ecliptic of the sup j ^e twelve fellies 
are the twelve, parls that make up the rim- ei^her the twhlve 

^ ~~~ , ’ ; ^ ■ 
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inimt^ or the twelve signs of the Zodiac^ and the three naves 
ai9 the three principal sea;sonS| vi:.^ summer^ winter and the rainy 
season. 

, In ni 12 of the same Sukta, mention has been made of the 
twelve different characteristics that the sun assumes in the twelve 
months as well as of his two motions, n>., the UUardyamm 
(going to the north), and the dahhmdyanam (going to the 
sooth). 

Though the seasons have been sometimes mentioned as three 
and sometimes as five, they are ordinarily numbered as six in 
the Rig-Veda, a couple of months being assigned to each ; 
but when there were thirteen lunar months, the seventh season 
wto regarded as single, not connected with a couple of 
mohths (Rig. I. Ifit. 1.5). This solitary month or season was 
called malimlueha^ and regarded as inauspicious, as not forming a 
mitkuna or couple. A similar belief also prevailed among the 
ancient Babylonians with regard to this thirteenth month. 

Hugh Winckler has suggested an ingenious theory for the 
fact that thirteen has always been considered as an unlucky 
ndmber. In order to make the Babylonian c^endrical system 
of lunar months agree with the solar year, it was necessary 
to insert an extra month. This thirteenth month was regarded 
as being in the way and disturbing oalcnlations. So thirteen 
came to be regarded as a superfiuous unlucky number. Another 
sign of the Zodiac was appointed for this extra month, and this 
was the sign of the raven.’’ It would thus be seen that the 
ancient Babylonians or Chaldeans were greatly influenced not 
only in religion, but also in astronomy by Rig-Vedic culture. 

We have seen that the ancient Cholas were great buildere^ 
builders, not only of canals and ships, bat probably also of 
templesr Southern India is famous from early tinies for the 
existence of old massive temples, for the construction whichi 
stone materiab cotild be procured in great plenty. But very 
probably, the buildings were at first made of woodi as wood 

of the Worldf Vol. I, p, 524, 
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saitskble for buildiog purposes was abundlk^iit. They undoubtedly 
carried their art to Chaldea, and the Semitic Babylonians and 
Assyrians were gr^tly indebted to them for learning and develop- 
ing it. The 8ait^ of Chaldea were a people “ who certainly 
were not descended from a race inter^mixed with Semitic 
blood. They must have belonged to the same race as the early 
Chaldeans or Cbolas who had first established their colony on 
the coast of the Persian Gulf. My surmise is that they were 
the Seth or (^resthis of Southern India, who mostly belonged to 
the enterprising mercantile class, the Chet ties as they are even to 
this day called, and went to Chaldea probably at a later period 
than the invasion of it by the Semites. These Seths or. 
Saits greatly influenced Babylonian and Assyrian art. '^Not 

until under the Saits did art rise again to a height which* 

recalled the palmy days of the ancient realm. This early, 
Chaldic art was the mother of that of Babylonia and Assyria, 
and the Semites of Babylon and ’Asshur proved themselves 
diligent students, gifted imitators, who gave to their works also 
the stamp of their own genius ; but they were never more than 
students and imitators ; they never produced anything original, 
which might stand in equality by the side of early Chaldic art. 
The Semitic race occupies one of the foremost positions in the 
history of civilisation, and is highly talented. But in architec- 
ture and sculpture it has always worked in close connection 
with foreign masters, and never produced anything really great 
by itself. The further it goes from the ancient centres, where 
the great tradition of the former so highly developed art still 
lived on, the more unskilful becomes its production in the field. 
Assyria where the Semitic blood was purer than in Babylonia, 
and which was certainly surpassed in art by the latter, PhoBuicia, 
Palestine and Arabia are proofs of this...... Considered as artists, 

the Babylonians and Assyrians stand foremost among the 
Seniites, but they are indebted for this ' to the early 
Chkldeans.*’ 

Miftt Hid. of iho Worlds Vol. I, pp. 54)J-647t 
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. We thus see that it was the ancient Chaldeans who in- 
fluenced, nay laid the very foundations of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian civilisations in ail their phases — viz,^ agriculture, arts, 
industries, architecture, natural science, religion and philosophy. 
That the Chaldeans, and latterly the Saits were peoples entirely 
different from the Semites is admitted on all hands. I have 
endeavoured in this chapter (as briefly as it has been possible 
for me to do so) to prove that they were Indians who came to 
Chaldea from Southern India, and probably belonged to the 
Chola t^ibe of the Dravidian race, who in their turn received 
their culture and civilisation from the Vedic Aryans; 
that they founded a colony with the help of the Panis 
on the coasts of the Persian Gulf near the mouth of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, which they called Kengi, and which was also 
called Sumer (burner being probably a corruption of the 
Sanskrit word Sa-maru which literally means the land contiguous 
to the desert), or Chaldea ; that they spread their culture first 
among the aboriginal savage tribes, and afterwards among the 
barbarous Semites when they conquered the country and estab- 
lished their supremacy over it; and that the Semites, as apt 
pupils, were able to assimilate Chaldean culture and founded 
famous empires at the early dawn of the historical age, about 
ten thousand years ago. The whole of Western Asia and 
Southern Europe were indebted to Babylonia and Assyria (as 
also to Egypt) for their early culture and civilisation. As a 
writer says : If the earlier walls of the Temple of Bel (Baal) 
at Nippur really date from 6000 or 7000 years B.C., as the 
records seem to prove, there was a continuous, powerful empire 
in Mesopotamia for at least five or six thousand years. The 
civilisation of Greece, of Rome, or of any modern state seem 
mere mushroom growth in comparison.^’ 

If the civilisation of Chaldea be proved to be nearly ten 
thousand years old, bow older was the civilisation of the Cholas 
of Southern India? And how older again was the Big-Vedic 
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civilisation that was taken to Southern India after the dis- 
appearaooe of the Rftjputkn& Sea ? These are questions which 
cannot be definitely answered. The age of the early Rig-Vedic 
civilisation goes back to a period of time which is lost in the 
impenetrable darkness of the past — to which hundreds of 
thousands, if not quite a million of years, can be safely assigned, 
without one being twcused of romaneing_ wildlj. The Chaldean 
priests told Diodorus that at t¥e time when Alexiinder the Great 
was in Asia, their civilisation had been 470,000 years old. This 
appeared incredible to Diodorus, as it undoubtedly would to all 
men of modern times. But if the priests were of Aryan extrac* 
tion as there is every reason to believe they were, the tradition 
of the hoary antiquity of their civilisation would be justified 
and corroborated by the extremely old age of the Rig-Vedic 
civilisation of which they were the inheritors. We should, in 
this connection, recall . to mind the tradition current among the 
Phoenicians who told Julius Africanus that they had been in 
Phmnieia for nearly 30,000 years. If there is any element 
of truth in this tradition, the Chaldean civilisation in Me6o])ota- 
mia must be many millenniums older than 10,000 years. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Itido Aryan Influence on the Civilisation of Ancient Egypt. 

European scholars are not agreed as to which of the two 
civilisations, the Egyptian and the Babylonian, was more ancient 
than the other. Some claim for the former the earliest anti- 
quity, while others assert that it was the Babylonian civilisation 
that influenced the Egyptian. There can be no doubt that 
there was free intercourse in ancient times between Egypt and 
Babylonia, and it was within the bounds of probability that both 
the civilisations exerted mutual influence upon each other, 
without the one effacing the individual characteristics of the 
other. In one pointy however, all scholars are agreed, that 
both exerted a tremendous influence over the early civilisation 
of Europe, to which they gave not only a shape but also a life 
whose vigour still continues unabated, dominating the civilisa- 
tions of nearly the whole of the modern world. 

“ In this place (Egypt), says Dr. A.dolf Erman, there 
early developed a civilisation which far surpassed that of other 
nations, and with which only that of far-off Babylonia, where 
somewhat similar conditions obtained, could in any degree vie.^** 
Elsewhere he says : Even under the Old Kingdom, Egypt 
is a country in a high state of civilisation ; a centralised govern- 
ment, a high level of technical skill, a religion in exuberant 
development, an art that had reached its zenith, a literature 
that strives upward to its culminating point — ^this it is that 
we see displayed in its monuments. It is an early blossopi, 
put forth by the human race at a time when other nations were 
wrapped up in thek winter sleep. In unph^t Babylonia alonei 
where conditions equally favourable prevailed, the nation of the 
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Sumeriana reacb^ a similar "height/’ ^ Further an, the Pro« 
feesor says ; In the future as in the past» the feeling with 
which the multitude regards the remains of EgyptiaOv antiquity 
will be one of awe-struck reverence. Nevertheless^ another 
feeling would be more appropriate, a feeling of grateful acknow- 
ledgment and veneration, such as one might feel for the 
ancestor who bad founded his family and endowed it with a 
large part of its wealth. For, though we are seldom able to 
say with certainty of any one thing in our possession that it is 
a legacy we have inherited from the Egyptians, yet no one who 
seriously turns his attention to such subjects can now doubt that 
a great part of our heritage comes from them. In all the 
implements which are about us now-a-days, in every art and 
craft which we practise now, a large and important element has 
descended to us from the Egyptians. And it is no less certain 
that we owe to them many ideas and opinions of which we can 
no -longer trace the origin, and which have long come to seem 
to us the natural property of our own minde.” ^ 

These observations may justly apply to the civilisation of 
the modern nations of Europe, but certainly not to that of 
some of the oldest nations of Asia, viz,, the Vedic Aryans, the 
Dravidians, and probably the Chinese, They also go to show 
how European savants in their eagerness to acknowledge their 
debt of gratitude to an ancient people who were the neighbours 
of the European nations, and from whom they derived their 
civilisation directly, have been led to overlook the just claims 
of other nations, far older than the Egyptians and the Bftby- 
lonians, to be regarded as the real founders of those civilisations 
that blossomed forth in ancient Egypt and Babylonia. It is, 
we are afraid, blind prejudice that has narrowed and circum- 
scribed their vision, and prevented them from tiding that broad 
outlook on the ancient world, which is the natural outcome of 
a calm and dispassionate mind, capable of stuidying the histories 
of all ancient peoples on a eomparative basis, and making a 
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geaeral survey of them by a sweep of clear and far-sighted 
vision. Such a mind has yet to appear; and when it does 
appear, the history of the ancient world will certainly have to 
l>e re-cast, and written anew. 

Egypt is the lower valley of the Nile, and is bounded on 
the east and west by desert land. Between the two d^erts, 
occupying a breadth of from 15 to 88 miles lies the depression 
forming the fruitful valley of the Nile. On the north is the 
Mediterranean Sea, and on the south is a chain of mountains 
through which the river Nile flows in cataracts, the First 
Cataract forming the southern boundary of Egypt, beyond 
which is the Nubian sandstone plateau. Egypt is thus totally 
shut off from the rest of Africa. It is the narrowest country 
in the world. Embracing an expanse of 570 miles in length, 
it does not contain more than 1 2,000 square miles of fertile 
land, that is to say, it is not larger than the kingdom of 
Belgium. 

This country was called Kamit ” (black country) by the 
ancient inhabitants. The name of Egypt in hieroglyphics 
is Kern.., The sense is ^ black land,^ Egypt being so called 
from the blackness of its cultivable soil.^’^ But the country 
was called by the Greeks Aigypios^ which name first occurs in 
the Homeric writings. In the Odyssey j it is the name of the 
Nile (Feminine). But it was afterwards transferred to the 
country watered by the river. No satisfactory Egyptian or 
Semitic origin has been proposed for the word. ^^The probable 
origin is the Sanskrit root ^ ‘ to guard ^ whence may have 

been formed dgupia ‘ guarded about. ^ 

‘‘ Semitic people call Egypt, we know not why, Mior or 
Mmr (Hebrew Mizraine, the termination being a very common 
one with the names of localities). In its Arabian form J ^asr > 
the word, at the present day, has become the indigenous name 
of the country and of its capital which we call Cairo,”® The 

* Ency, Brit, Wt?!. VII, p. 700 (Ninth Edition). 

» Ibid, p. 700. 

® Hist. Hist of the World, Vol. I, p. 84. 
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river Nile was called by the ancient Egyptians Hapi or Aur^ 
The Greek and Roman name Neilos is certainly not traceable 
to either of the Egyptian names of the river, nor does it seem 
philologically connected with the Hebrew ones. It may be like 
schichor indicative of the colour of the river, for we find in 
Sanskrit nila * blue,’ probably es]>ecially ^ dark blue,’ also even 
black, as nila panka ‘black mud.’ ” 

From the above extracts, it would appear that the names, 
Egypt and Nile, were respectively imposed upon the land and 
the river by the Greeks, or by a people whose language was of 
Sanskrit origin. But the names Ka,nii and Hapi can also be 
traced to Sanskrit words. From the etymological meaning of 
the word Kamit (black soil), it seems to us that it was derived 
from the Sanskrit roots ku “ black ” (in a physical sense as in 
kn-rupa) and mrit “soil,” and the word Hapi appears to be a 
mere corruption of the Sanskrit word Apa meaning water. The 
names Aigypioa and Neilos were probably given afterwards by 
the Greeks as further descriptive of the country which was well 
guarded about from the outer world, and of the river whose 
water looked dark-blue. Thus both the original and the subset 
quent names of the land and the river were undoubtedly given 
by peoples whose language was derived from or allied to Sanskrit. 
The Semitic names Musr may also have been derived from 
the Sanskrit word Misra (mixed), to denote the people of mixed 
origin who lived in the country. 

Egyptologists are not agreed as to the ethnographical place 
of the ancient Egyptians. While philologists and historians 
assume a relation with the neighbouring Asiatic races, separating 
the Egyptian by a sharp line of distinction from the Negro 
race, ethnologists and biologists have defined them as genuine 
children of Africa, who stood in indisputable physical relation 
with the races of the interior of the continent. But “ a careful 
compari^n leads to the conclusion that in ancient, as in modern 
Egypt, there are two co-existent tyjws: one resembling the 
Nubian more closely, who is naturally more stroiigly represented 

" Mficy Brit^ VoL VII p. *706 (Ninth Edition). 
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in Upper Egypt than in Memphis and Cairo ; and one sharply 
distinguished from him, whom we may define as pure Egyptian. 
Midway between these two stands a hybrid form represented 
in numerous examples and sufficiently accounted for by the 
intermixture of the two races. While the Nubian type is 
closer akin to the pure Negro type and is indigenous in 
Africa, we must regard the purely Egyptian type as foreign to 
the continent ; this directs us towards the assumption that the 
most ancient home of the Egyptians is to be sought in Asia. 
The Egyptians have depicted themselves, times out of number, 
on monuments, and enable us clearly enough to recognise 
their type.”® 

Prehistoric Egypt is supposed to have been inhabited by a 
steatopygous race of ‘‘ Bushman ” type. They were in the 
palsBolithic stage of civilisation, and were superseded by a fresh 
race of European type — slender, fair-skinned, with long wavy 
brown hair. Their skull was closely like that of the ancient 
and modern Algerians of the interior. They seem to have 
entered the country as soon as the Nile deposits rendered it 
habitable by an agricultural people. They already made well- 
formed pottery by hand, knew copper as a rarity, and were 
clad in goatskins. Entering a fertile country, and mixing 
probably with the earlier race, they made rapid advance in all 
their products, and in a few generations they bad an able 
civilisation. After some centuries of culture, a change appears 
in consequence of the influx of a new people who probably 
belonged to the same race, as the type is unaltered, but showing 
some eastern affinities. These later people seem to have 
flowed into Egypt from Syria or North Arabia, and it is perhaps 
to them that the Semitic element in the Egyptian language 
is due. 

This prehistoric civilisation was much decayed, when it 
was overcome by a new influx of people, who founded the 
dynastic rule. These came apparently from the ^fied Sea, as 
they entered Egypt in the reign of Coptos, and not iitiier fmm 
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the north or from the Upper Nile. They were a highly artistic 
people^ as the earliest works attribatable to them — the Min 
Sculptures at Coptos — show better drawing than any work by 
the older inhabitants^ and they rapidly advanced in art to the 
noble works of the let Dynasty. They also brought in the 
hieroglyphic system, which was developed along with their art. 
It seems probable that they came up from the Land of Punt^ 
at the south of the Red Sea, and ih^y may have been a branch of 
the Punic race in its migrations from the Persian Gulf round by 
sea to the Mediterranean. They rapidly subdued the various 
tribes which were in Egypt, and at least five different types of 
man are shown on the monuments of their earliest kings. Of 
these, there were two distinct lines, the kings of Upper and the 
kings of Lower Egypt.*’® 

This people, then, were the ancestors of the Egyptians, and 
it will now be our endeavour to establish their identity with a 
civilised people of ancient times. 

It has been suggested above that they probably formed a 
branch of the Punic race in its migration from the Persian 
Gulf round by sea to the Mediterranean. Now, as we have 
seen in the two previous chapters, the Punic race was identical 
with the Panis of Sapta-Sindhu, who at first emigrated to the 
Malabar and Coromondal coasts of Southern India, and thence 
to the coasts of the Persian Gulf. One branch of the Panis 
settled down with the Cholas in Chaldea; while, another branch, 
very likely accompanied by the P&ndyas who lived oh the 
Malabar coast, must have proceeded probably directly from 
the shores of India to Egypt through the Red Sea, Those of 
the Panis who preferred a maritime life to settling down as 
peaceful agriculturists, selected the sea-co^t of Syria for 
establishing a separate and independent colony of their own, 
and became the ancestors of the Phoenicians of history. The 
very fact that the name of Kamii which the iH|migrants gave to 
name of Bapi which they gave to the river 
Nile, can be traced to words of Sanskrit origin jgoes to strengthen 

»l>ta,ToLl,p.a0. 
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the view that the new-comers hailed from that part of India 
which was peopled by a race whose speech was Sanskrit^ or who 
had been influenced by Indo-Aryan civilisation. And this 
part of India could have been no other than the Malabar coasts 
peopled by the P&ncjiyas, which was probably called the Land 
of the Pftn(Jyas/’ afterwards corrupted in Egypt into the 
** Land of Punt.’’ It would be interesting to note here that 
among the earlier students of the subject of the origin of the 
Egyptians, Heeren was prominent in pointing out an alleged 
analogy between the form of skull of the Egyptian and that of 
the Indian races. He believed in the Indian origin of the 
Egyptians.”^® One of the most recent authorities, Professor 
Flinders Petrie inclines to the opinion that the Egyptians were 
of common origin with the Phoenicians, and that they came 
into the Nile region from the Land of Punt, across the Red 
Sea.^’^^ That Heeren was right in his belief and Petrie in his 
conjecture will be clearly proved from an account of the 
culture and civilisation of the ancient Egyptians themselves, 
about which we shall write later on. But let us first see what 
descriptions the Egyptians gave of the Land of Punt. 

Under the name of Punt, the ancient inhabitants of Kamit 
understood a distant country, washed by the great sea, full 
of valleys and hills, rich in ebony and other valuable woods, 
in incense, balsam, precious metals and stones, rich also in 
animals, for there are camelopards, eheetas, imnthers, dog-headed 
apes, and long-tailed monkeys ; winged creatures with strange 
feathers flew up to the boughs of wonderful trees, especially of 
the incense-tree and cocoanut-palm. Such was the conception 
of the Egyptian Ophir, doubtless the coast of the modern 
Somaliland which lies in view of Arabia, though divided from 
it by the sea.”^* 

The writer has undoubtedly noticed some resemblance of 
the physical chaiacteristics of Somaliland with the above 
description of the Land of Punt to enable him to identify the 

' Ibid, Yol I, p. 77. » » Ibid, Vol. I, p. 77. 

Ibid, Vol. l, p. 108. 
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latter country with the former. But the above description 
equally well applies to the Malabar coast of Southern India 
which is aljBO a distant country^ washed by the great sea^ full 
of valleys and hills^ rich in ebony and other valuable woods, etc.” 
The animals mentioned in the above extract are all natives of 
Southern India, excepting, perhaps, the camelopard which is 
now a native of Africa. Southern India having been in ancient 
times joined with Africa, the camelopard, or the giraffe, also 
might ' have been one of its fauna, though it subsequently 
became extinct ; or the animal might have been the Samhhar 
or the Nilghati which was probably mistaken for or likened with 
the giraffe. The incense was probably derived from the sandal 
wood of the Malabar coast, which was so eagerly sought for in 
the ancient civilized world. We have seen that sandal, ebony, 
precious stones, apes, peacocks, etc., used to be brought from the 
Malabar coast to ancient Babylonia, and as there was an 
established commercial intercourse between Western Asia and 
India, it is most likely that ancient Egypt also drew her 
supplies from that country. The Land of Punt, therefore, 
could not but be the Malabar Coast of India, the land of the 
Pftixjyas.'^ With regard to Somaliland, there is no proof that 
it was inhabited by any civilized people in ancient times, from 
which they might have immigrated with their gods and 
culture. The weight of evidence, therefore, rather leans on the 
side of India than Somaliland. 

According to the old dim legend, the Land of Punt was 
the primeval dwelling of the gods. From Punt, the heavenly 
beings had, headed by Amen, Horus and Hatbor, passed into 
the Nile Valley. The passage of the gods had consecrated the 
coast-lands, which the water of the Red Sea washed as far as 
Punt, and whose very name Gods’ land (Ta-nater) recalls the 
legend. Amen is called Haq, that is *King of Punt,’ Hathor 
simply * I^ady and Ruler of Punt,’ while Hor ww spoken of ae 
^ the holy morning star ’ rises wesUoard frm the Land 
Pmt: To this same country belongs that idol Bes, the ancient 
figure of the deity in the XiUhd of Pont, who in frequent 
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watiderings, obtained a footing, not only in Egypt, but in 
Arabia and other countries of Asia, as far as the Greek islands. 
The deformed figure of Bes, with its grinning visage, is none 
other than the benevolent Dionysus (Bacchus) who pilgrima- 
ging through the world dispenses gentle manners, peace and 
cheerfulness to the nations with a lavish hand.*’'* 

We will try to identify these gods with the gods of the 
Hindu Mythology later on. But it may be said here that Hor 
or Horus was a corruption of the Sanskrit word Suryas (the 
firsts being corruptly pronounced as ^), and that this ' god ’ was 
spoken of by the Egyptians as the holy morning star which 
irses westward from the land of Punt.” This land, therefore, 
was the “ the land of the rising Sun,” so far as the Egyptians 
were concerned, and cannot certainly be identified with Somali- 
land which was situated far off to the sout/i of Egypt. The 
land of Punt was undoubtedly situated somewhere to the east 
of Egypt, which also goes to confirm our supposition that the 
land was no other than the Malabar coast of India. The allega- 
tion that the water of the Red Sea washed the coast-lands as 
far as Punt” can be explained by the fact that the “Erythrsean 
Sea,” formerly identified with the modern Arabian Sea, was 
probably translated into the Red Sea” which name is now only 
confined to the sea of that denomination and is not applied to 
the Arabian Sea extending as far as the western ooaste of India. 
This confusion has probably led the writer of the above extract 
to locate the Land of Punt to the south of the present Red Sea 
in Somaliland. 

In this connection, it would be interesting to mention the 
conclusion of Egyptologists that ^'the Egyptians of history 
are probably a fusion of an indigenous white race of north-eastern 
Africa and an intruding people of Asiatic originP^^ If these 
intruding people had originally come from Somaliland, they 
would undoubtedly have been put down as a people of Afx^ican 
origin.” It may be argued that they were an Asiatic people 

»» XWd, Tol l, p. 108. 
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who came to Egypt from some part of Asia through Somali-' 
land. But this would not help to identify the latter country 
with the Land of Punt which was traditionally and undoubtedly 
the original home of the Asiatic intruders. We have already 
said that Heeren clearly believed in the Indian origin of the 
Egyptians, and Petrie thinks that they were a branch of the 
Phoenicians, or the Punic race, or the Punites who came to Egypt 
through the Red Sea. This leads us to infer that the Land of I 
Punt was the Malabar coast of 8outhern India. ^ 

It is said that it was under Phamoh Sankh-ka-Ra that the 
first Ophir-voyage to Punt and Ophir was accomplished.’^^® 
With regard to the identity of the land of Ophir, another 
writer says : Ophir was the general name for the rich countries 
of the south, lying on the African, Arabian and Indian coasts, 
as far as at that time known. From there the Phoenicians had 
already obtained vast treasures by caravans ; but they now 
opened a maritime communication with them, in order to lighten 
the expense of transport, and to procure their merchandise at 
best hand. The name of Ophir was common even in the time 
of Moses, and was then applied to those southern countries only 
known by common report. It was therefore now spoken of as 
a well-known name and country, and it may be fairly presumed 
that when the Phoinicians entered upon this new line of trade, 
they only took possession of a previously welUestablisheA systeiUy 
since it was a regular, settled navigation, and not a voyage of 
discovery. Prom its taking three years to perform, it would 
appear to have been directed to a distant region ; but if we 
consider the half-yearly monsoons, and that the vessels visited 
the coasts of Arabia, Ethiopia, and the Malabar coast of Indidy 
and also that the expression ^ in the third year,’ may admit of an 
interpretation that would much abridge the total duration, the 
dietance will not appear so great. The commodities which they 
im|)orted were ivory, precious stones, ebony and gold, to which 
may be added apes and peacocks ; all satisfactorily proving that 
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they visited the countries just mentioned, especially Ethiopia, 
and probably India. 

I need hardly say that there could be no probability in the 
case of India, but absolute certainty ; for it was from the shores 
of India that the Panis, the ancestors of the Phcenicians, had 
originally emigrated to the coast of the Persian Gulf, and thence 
to Syria. The route of navigation to India was perfectly known 
to them, as it was they who had established it. It is a mistake, 
therefore, to suppose that they only took possession of a pre- 
viously well-established system.^’ Be that as it may, there can 
be no question that the term Ophir included India also among the 
Southern countries, and that the Land of Punt was especially 
the name of India, or more correctly speaking, of the Malabar 
coast which was the land of the P&ndyas. From all these 
considerations, and particularly from the opinions of Heeren and 
Petrie, my surmise is that a branch of the P&ndyas, headed w 
led by the Panis, immigrated to Egypt and settled there. This 
surmise will be immensely strengthened by a striking similarity 
of social and religious customs prevailing among the Egyptians 
and the Indians, about which I will now write. 

The Egyptian religion, like the Rig-Vedic religion, was based 
upon natural phenomena and manifestations. Their gods were 
mostly Solar deities, and the name of their Sun-god was Horus, 
which, as we have already pointed out, was a corruption of the 
Sanskrit word Suryas (Gk, Sirius). The name of another god 
was Psiris and that of his consort Isis, which are identified by 
some with the Sanskrit words Icvara and Igi, But I have 
reason to suppose that the Egyptian word Osiris is a corruption 
of the Sanskrit word A-suryas, which literally means ^ the Sun 
devoid of his solar character ’ (the ^e^^^-Sun), or as the Egyptians 
described the deity, ^‘the Sun of the night, when he loses his 
luistre, and becomes, to all intents and purposes, quite dead. 
The ' Eig- Veda has, described the Sun of the night as "the 
sleeping sun ” (Rig X. 86. 21), the idea being the same as the 
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Egyptian idea^ as sleep^ in the words of the greatest English 
poet, is every day's death.’^ Isis, the consort of Osiris, is no 
other than the Vedic Ushas (Gk. Eos), In the Rig^Veda occur 
many verses in which UnhaH has been described as the consort of 
the Sun who eagerly covets and follows her, ^‘as a bull follows 
a cow/' There was another Egyptian god whose name was 
Amen or Imn, This god, however, was not a visible one like 
Horus, but a deity quite imperceptible and inconceivable. This 
god was also called Ra, and he “ was the greatest god of all, 
'the king of gods. * Amen was sometimes identified with Ra^ 
and the tendency was towards the recognition of a most import- 
ant central God who, to a certain extent, ruled over and con«- 
trolled the hierarchy of the lesser deities."^ ^ Ra was*' the 
uncreated, the autocrat of the heavens. Horus, the Sun-god, 
who fought each day in the interest of mankind against the 
malignant demon Set or Sutekh, and who was overcome each 
night only to revive again, and renew the combat with each 
succeeding morning, was a god of great and widely recognised 
power. Yet it appears that he was not quite identified, as has 
sometimes been supposed, with the Supreme God Ra. To the 
latter attached a certain intangibility, a certain vagueness incoh* 
sistent with the obvious visual reality of the Sun-god or with 
the being of any other god whose qualities could be explicitly 
defined. In the very nature of the case, the conception of Ka 
was vague. He presented the last analysis of thought from 
which the mind recoils dazed, and acknowledging itself 
baffled." 18 

The Ra, therefore resembled the Vedic Brahma, " the one 
without a second," who transcends the three gtinas, or the vehicles^ 
of manifestation as the Creator, the Preserver and the Destroyer, 
whose very nature is Supreme Bliss or Beatitude {dnandam) 
and from whom “ words, with the mind, not reaching^ recoil 
baffled/^^® This Vedic conception of the Supreme Being per- 
fectly agrees with the Egyptian conception of Ra. Someone 

Ibid, Vol. I, p. 220. Ibid, Yoh I, p. 221. 
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ftskod Had the Egypt;ians any idea of one God ? In other words, 
is their religion a complex struel ure raised upon monotheistic 
foundation?’’ The Egyptian religious writings are held by 
M. De Rouge to give an affirmative answer to this question. 

They speak of one Supreme Being, Self-existent, Self-pro- 
duoing, the Creator of Heaven and Earth, called the double 
god or double-being, as the parent of a second manifestation. 
Pi'om the idea of a Supreme Deity, at once father and mother, 
producing a second form, probably originated a first triad, 
like the triads of father, mother and son, frequent in Egyptian 
Mythology.*' The double-god was undoubtedly the Nir» 
guna Brahma and the Saguna Brahma of the Aryans. Hara or 
Siva, in later Hindu Mythology, represented the Nirguna 
Brahma, the Unmanifested Being, and the Egyptian Ba was 
probably a corruption of the Sanskrit word Hara, the ka (f) 
having been silent in Egyptian pronunciation. Amen or Imu * 
who was identified with Ra was probably a corruption of the 
Sanskrit mystic word Anm, the emblem of the three gunan or 
manifestations of Brahma (Taitt. Cpa., I. 8), the gradual 
cadence of the last syllable signifying the merging of the 
Manifested or Finite (vgakta) into the Unmanifested or 
Infinite {a~vyakta), whose name in the later Hindu Mythology 
was Hara, corresponding to the Egyptian Ra. 

In the Rig-Veda we find the description of a constant fight 
going on between the Power of Light, and the Power of Dark- 
ness, the latter overcoming the former in the night, and being 
overcome again by its adversary in the day. Indra or Suryas 
represents the Power of Light, and Vritra, the Power of 
Darkness. The latter is a malevolent power, working miBchief 
in the world, yet bearing in the Rig-Veda the title of Beva or 
bright, (Rig. I. 12). This, at first sight, leads to some 
confusion in our mind about his identity. We have identified 
this Beva in his form of a cloud as the Lightning. But when 
there is no cloud but simple darkness, we feel some 
in identifying him. The (^atapatha Brfihman^ however 

Ency. Brit^ Vol VII, p. 714 (Ninth Bdition). 
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helps to remove this difficulty, when it says : “ The Sun that 
gives us beat and light is Indra, and the Modn is Fritra, The 
Sun is like the Moon’s natural and eternal enemy ’’ 
(1. 5. 8. 18). Ushas or the Dawn has been described in the 
Rig-Veda as the wife of the Sun (probably, the Sun of the 
night), but sometimes also as his mother (undoubtedly, the 
mother of the morning Sun, the Kumdra or the son, who 
appeared to have been produced by her), hiakta or Night has 
been described in the Rig-Veda as the wife of the Moon, and 
Ushas and Nakta (the Dawn and the Night) as twin sisters, 
nay, the one and the same deity with different aspects.** If 
we remember these principal figures of the Vedic Mythology, 
we shall be able to understand clearly its resemblance with 
the Egyptian Mythology. 

Osiris, as we have said, was identified by the Egyptians 
with '' the Sun of the night. ” He has a life-long conflict 
with a malevolent power, his brother or son, Seth, who is not 
wholly evil... The opposition of Osiris and Seth is a perpetual 
conflict. Osiris is vanquished. He is cut in pieces, and sub* 
merged in the water. Watched by bis sisters, Isis, his consort, 
and Nephthys, the consort of Seth, he revives. Horus, his son, 
avenges him... and destroys the power of Seth, but does not 
annihilate him. The myth is a picture of the daily life of the 
Sun, combating Darkness, yet at last succumbing to it, to 
appear again in renewed splendour, as the young Horns, a 
solar god, triumphs over Seth. It is also a picture of human 
life, its perpetual conflict, and final seeming destruction, to be 
restored in the youth of a brighter existence. In this view, 
suffering is not wholly evil, but has its beneficent aspect in the 
accomplishment of final good... We may regard Osiris as the 
Sun of the night, and so the protector of those who pass away 
into the realm of Shades. ”** 

Nephthys or Night in the above extract is the same as the 
Vedic Nakta. Isis, as we have already said, is the same as 

• » Rig. 1. m. 7 and 9 ; Big. t 124. 8. 
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the SaDskrit Ushas or Greek Eos, Seth is identical with the 
Sanskrit word (^veta, meaning whiter the colour of the Moon. 
Horus (Suryas) is the son of Osiris (A^snryas), the dead Sun 
of the night, who is born again in him. The following gods are 
identified with Osiris in the Theban system : (1) Seb (Vedic 
Savitri who is also the Sun of the night, and the Pauranic Ctva), 
his consort being Nut (Sanskrit, NaUn or Night), the sister 
of Isis, or Isis herself in another form — the Pauranic Kdli or 
Kdlardtri) ; (2) Hesiri or Osiris, his consort being Hes or Isis 
(Vedic Ushas, Pauranic Umd) ; (3) Har (Pauranic Hara), his 
consort being Hat-har (Sanskrit, Hofri or Savitri), Isis is 
also identified with Pakht (Sanskrit, PTakriti)^ and Sekhet 
(Sanskrit, (^akti) and is called the ancient, as she is 
called in the Rig-Veda, in as much as there was nothing but 
darkness in the ))eginning, out of which evolved Light and 
the Shining Ones. Hence she was called by the Egyptian 
word Mut (Sanskrit Mdtd^ mother), i.e., the mother of the 
Gods, Amen or Amu (corrupted from Sanskrit Aum, the 
mystic word representing the Three Principles of Creation, 
Preservation and Destruction) was called by the Egyptians 
Lord of Punt, as Hathor or Sdvitriy the xoot-mantra on 

which the structure of the Vedic or Hindu Religion is based, 
was called the “ Lady and Ruler of Punt.^’ This probably 
meant that the religious cult of the Egyptians originally 
belonged to, and came from Punt. The God Bes was un- 
doubtedly the Vedic Vish?iu, the Protector of the world, who, 
according to the Egyptians, dispensed gentle manners, peace 
and cheerfulness to the nations with lavish hands.” This 
god afterwards came to be identified with Bacchus, and his 
worship degenerated into orgies, at which the lowest human 
passions were given a free indulgence. These orgies appear 
to be the result of a misinterpretation of the esoteric meaning 
attached to the autumnal and spring festivals (the Hdsa and 
the Bola) held in India to celebrate the union of Krisb^ 
(Incarnation of Vishnu) with his devout won^hippers, the 
OopMs* But the Bacehanial festival was of a cfate 
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than the worship of Bes in ancient Egypt and was probably 
introduced into Western Asia from India long after the 
FAncjyas bad immigrated to Egypt. 

Prom the above account of the Egyptian gods, and subse- 
quent account to be given in its proper place, it would appear 
that the immigration of the Indians (the aryanised Pdn4y<^) 
to Egypt must have taken place at a period of transition from 
the Vedic to the Pauranic faith in India, in as much as we find 
not only some of the Vedic gods and Vedic sacrifices (notably 
the bull-sacrifice) in Egypt, but also some of the gods and 
goddesses of purely Pauranic Mythology, who were undoubtedly 
the later developments of Vedic deities and the myths attached 
to them. This striking resemblance between the theogonies 
and mythologies of the ancient Egyptians and the Indo-Aryans 
would alone prove the Egyptians to be of Indian origin, even 
if we exclude from our consideration the similarity of skulls of 
the Indian and Egyptian races, discovered by Heeren. We 
shall find that in social, religious and political institutions also, 
the Egyptians pre-eminently resembled the Indians. 

With the Egyptians, as with the ancient Aryans, the king 
was the representative of the deity, and his royal authority was 
directly derived from the gods. He was the head of the 
religion and of the state ; he was the judge and law-giver; and 
he commanded the army and led it to war. It was his rightj 
and his office to preside over the sacrifices, and pour out libationsj 
to the gods, and whenever he was present, he had the privilege 
of being the officiating high priest.’’ 

** Hist. Hist, of the World, Vol. 1, p. 109. 

C/. Ohap. VII of the Manu Samhita ; 

** The Lord created the king for the protection of al] mankind, from the 
essences drawn from Indra, V&yu (Wind), Yarns- (Lord of Death), the Sun, 
the Moon, Varava and Kuvera (Lord of wealth). The king is a great deity 
in the shape of man. The king is the Wielder of the Sceptre, the Leader, and 
the Governor, and is the representative of Dbarma, and the four 
He ahottld perform the sacrifices and make various gifts, (verses 3, 4, 8. it, 
79, etc*) 
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Afi with the Indo-Aryans, so with the Egyptians,' 'Hlie 
80 e}}tr 6 was hei^itary; but in the event of a direct heir failing, 
the claims for succession were determined by proximity bf 
parentage, or by right of marriage. The king was always either 
of the priestly or military class, and the prince also belonged to 
one of them.” In Rig-Vedic society, we have noticed 
Bishis or priests, like Vasistha and Vi^v&mitra, wielding great 
influence over the kings, if not actually wielding the sceptres. 
We have also instances of warrior-priests not only in Vedic 
times but also in the later ages. In the Mah&bhftrata, Br&hmans 
like Drona, Kripa, and A^vatthamft, were renowned warriors, 
and in an earlier age Vftrgava, the son of the sage Vrigu, 
extirpated the Kshatriyas twenty times and one. This shows 
that iu ancient Aryan society, the occupations of priests and 
warriors were interchangeable. Vi^vfi^mitra, who had originally 
belonged to the warrior class, became afterwards a famous 
Rishi, and Vedic priest. A similar condition prevailed in ancient 
Egyptian society : The army or the priesthood were the two 

professions followed by all men of rank The law too was 

in the hands of the priests, so that there were also two pro- 
fessions, Most of the kings, as might be expected, * were of 
the military class, and during the glorious days of Egyptian 
history, the younger princes genemlly adopted the same profes- 
sion. Many held ofeces also in the royal household, some of 
the most memorable of which were fan-bearers on the right of 
their father, royal scribes, superintendents of granaries or of the 
land and treasures of the king ; and they were generals of the 
cavalry, archers and other corps, or admirals of the fleet.” • ® 

In ancient India, the Brahmans or priests not only framed 
the laws, but interpreted and administered them as judges'. 
Tbby were also selected as ministers on account of their learning 
and experience. As regards the office of fan-bearefs held by 
the Princes in ancient Egypt, it is to be noted that a similar 
custom prevailed in ancient India also. In Yalmiki’s Bdmdyana 


16^, Tol. I, p. 199. 
po. Vol.I,p. 199.. 
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(Book VI, Chap, 180), we find a picture of the Princes Bbarata 
and Lakshmana acting as fan-bearers to King B&tna, and Prince 
Satrughna holding the royal umbrella over the king’s head. 
As regards the high military offices, they were held by the 
royal Princes iu India, as in Egypt. 

** The Egyptians,” says a writer, are said to have been 
divided into castes, similar to those of India ; but though a 
marked line of distinction was maintained between the different 
ranks of society, they ap])ear rather to have been classes than 
castes, and a man did not necessarily follow the precise pro- 
fession of his father. Sons, it is true, usually adopted the 
same profession or trade as the parent, and the rank of each 
depended on his occupation ; but the children of a priest 
frequently chose the army for their profession, and those of a 
military man could belong to the priest-hood.”* It would 
thus appear that the Egyptian caste-system like that of the 
Aryans in Vedic times was clastic, and not crystallized as it 
afterwards became in India. 

iSays the same writer: The priests and military men 
held the highest position in the country after the family 
of the king, and from them were chosen his ministers and con- 
fidential advisers Hhe wise counsellors of Pharaoh^’ and all 
the principal officers of the state.”^* 

The priests consisted of various grades — There were the 
king's own priests. They acknowledged him (the king) as thfe 
head of the religion, and the state ; nor were they above the 
law ; no one of them, not even the king himself, could govern 
according to his own arbitrary will.”*® 

The king, in ancient India also, was never absolute nor auto- 
cratic. He was guided by three councils, !??>., (t) the council 
of Ritviks or Priests, (u) the council of Mantris or Ministers, 
and {Hi) the council of Jmdtyas, or Executive officers, each 
in charge of a department, whose number varied from 8 to 38 ; 

I6fd, VoU I, p. 200. 

/bid, Vol. I, p. 200. 

»• Ib»d, Vol. I, p. 200. 
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ai^ ih® king had to accept the decision of the majority of his 
councillors,*® Manu has distinctly said that the king who 
governs according to his arbitrary will and not harmoniously 
with the constitution, and is actuated by low selfish desires is 
killed by the constitution itself. This constitution was 
im^rsonated in the Danda or sceptre, which the king himself 
wielded. 

As in India, so in Egypt, “ next in rank to the })rie8ts, were 
the military."*^ * 

The mode of warfare among the Egyptians “ was not like 
that of nations in their infancy, or in a state of barbarism ; 
and it is evident, from the number ot prisoners, that they spared 
the prostrate who asked for quarter. Those who sued for mercy 
and laid down their arms were spared and sent bound from 
the field.»»* 

This seems to be a faint echo, or imitation of the custom 
that prevailed in Ancient India. Says Manu : ‘‘ The warrior 
shall not kill his adversary with any weapon concealed in a 
wooden sheath (which the latter never suspects to be a deadly 
weapon), with karni, or weapon tipped with poison, or made 
red-hot by fire. Nor shall he kill an enemy who is on fool, who 
is a hermaphrodite, who joins his bands in supplications of 
mercy, whose hair has been dishevelled, who is resting and says 
* I am thine,^ surrenders himself ; nor an adversary who is 
asleep, has doffed his mail-coat, is semi-naked (as in sleep or 
while resting), is unarmed, non-combatant, and is either a 
spectator or fighting with some one else ; nor him from whose 
hands his weapons have fallen, who is overwhelmed with grief 
(in consequence of the death of a comrade or near relative in 
the fighting line), who has been dangerously wounded or terror- 
stricken and not engaged in fighting — always remembering that 


my article on ^'Limited Monarchy in Ancient India 'Mn the 
Mcd&m Beview (Cai), VoL II, p. 34®, 

M<ma Samhita, Oh, VII, 27-28, ^ 

Slit Hitt of the Worldt Vol. I, pw 201. 

*» Ibtd, Vol. T, p. m ^ 
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this is tha Dharma (canon) followed by all right-minded 

This was what the ancient Aryans understood by honest 
and clean fighting.^’ Whether this high standard of the mo^e 
of warfare is maintained even by the present civilized nations 
of Europe, who always boast of the high state of their civil^- 
tion, I leave my readers to judge. 

I will now mention some cf the customs of the ancient 
Egyptians, which will be found to bear a close resemblance to 
those of the ancient Aryans. Says Herodotus : Those Egyp- 
tians who live in the cultivated parts of the country are of all 
whom I have seen the most ingenious, being attentive to the 
improvement of memory beyond the rest of mankind.® ♦ To give 
some idea of the mode of life : for three days successively every 
month, they use purges, vomits, clysters ; this they do out of 
attention to their health, being persuaded that the diseases of 
the body are occasioned by the different elements received as 
food.”®® 

Herodotus writes upon another custom of the Egyptians, 
which is essentially Aryan. Says he : The Egyptians surpass 
all the Oreeks, the Lacedcemonians excepted, in the reverence 
which they pay to age : if a young person meets his senior, he 
instantly turns aside to make way for him ; if a senior enters an 
apartment, the youth always rise from their seats ; this ceremony 
is observed by no other of the Greeks. When the Egyptians 
meet, they do not speak, but make a profound reverence bowing 
with the hand down to the knee.”®® I need not take the 
trouble of quoting Manu to prove the existence of thh 

*» Monu, Chap. VII, 9M3. 

* * The oultiTation of memory among the Aryans was most remaiicahle. 
As writing was not in vogue, they committed to memory the fonr Vedas ai^d 
the Smrithf the latter so called, because they were remembered. 

Bi$t* HiaL of the Worldf Vol. 212. In the Hindu Medical wmris, 
purging and vomiting have been reoogniied as means for eliminating fi|l 
undigested and indigestible elements of food tAken, in order to emrare the 
preservation of healthy 

ibid, Voi. I, p. 218. Mane, Chap. II, 119.MU 
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eustom Jn ancient India, as it is still observable among the 
descendants of the Aryans. " The life-currents of a young 
man/’ says Manu/^ tend to flow out of his body when an elder 
eotnes, and attain only their normal condition when he stands 
up to accost and receive him.” 

Herodotus further says: ‘‘Of the Egyptians it is further 
^ /memorable that they first imagined what month or day was 
/'to be consecrated to each deity ; they also from observing the 
/ days of nativity, venture to predict the particular circumstances 
of a man’s life and death. 

' I need not point out that the custom was similar among 
the ancient Aiyans also. Each month was consecrated to the 
worship of a particular deity. The months also were named 
after the movements and ascendancy of certain constellations 
of stars in the heavens. The particular circumstances of a man’s 
life and death were also predicted by the ancient Hindus from 
the peculiar situation of the stars and planets at the time of his 
nativity. The science of astrology was highly developed among 
the Aryans. The Vrigu Samhita claims to predict not only the 
events of man’s present existence, but also to read the events 
of his j^ast and future incarnations. 

“ The Egyptians,” says Herodotus, “ express aversion to the 
customs of Greece, and to say the truth, to those of all other 
nations.”® ® In this they essentially resembled the ancient 
Aryans, with whom all was Mlechchha that was not Aryan. 
This term, as we have seen, was applied even to those of their 
own race, who did not conform to their manners and customs, 
and way of thinking. 

“ In the treatment of women, they seem to have been very 
far advanced, beyond other wealthy coraffiuuities of the same era, 
having usages very similar to those of modern Europe, and such 
was the respect shown to women that precedence was given to 
them over men, and the wives and daughters of kings succeeded 
to the throne like the male branches of the Royal family* Nor 

*• UiBt Hist, of the Worlds Vol. I, p. 213. 

l^ldrVol. I, p. m. 
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was the privilege rescinded even though it had more than once 
entailed on them the troubles of a oontested succession, foreign 
kings often having claimed a right to the throne, through marri- 
age with an Egyptian princess .It was a right acknow- 

ledged by law, both in private and public life/'^® 

It should be stated here that women in Ancient India wefC 
also held in high esteem, and enjoyed eqoal freedom with men 
in many important matters. For instance, ladies with a reli- 
gious turn of mind composed hymns in praise of the Devos, and 
the most distinguished among them were classed with the 
Rishis, i.e,, the seers or sages. They could also take part with 
men in the discussion of abstruse philosophical questions, make 
their own choice of husbands or lead a life of celibacy, just ae 
they pleased. They also took up arms, and assisted their hus- 
bands in the defence of their hearths and homes, when any need 
arose. They were the real help-mates and soul-mates of their 
husbands, shared all their rights and privileges, helped them 
in the performance of their religious ceremonies, and were the 
real rulers of their household. The daughter had the same 
right as the son, and in the absence of any male issue of her 
parents, succeeded to their estates as a matter of right. The 
widow also, if childless, inherited her husband^s property, and 
could adopt a son to perpetuate the line of her husband’s 
family. It is true that we do not find the mention of any lady- 
ruler in ancient Sanskrit Literature; but if the claims of 
ladies to sit on the throne were passed over in favour of the 
next male heir, it was done more for the sake of expediency tbhn 
anything else. 

Like the Aryans, the Egyptians also had ** an abiding faith 
in the immortality of the soul.” They also resembled th^ 
Aryans in the observance of many customs. Herodotus says : 
” The Egyptian who at other times have their heads closely 
shorn suffer the hair to grow ” on the occasion^ of sorrow sistm 
bereavements — a custom which the Hindus observe even to this 


JtM, ^ol; I* p. 817. 
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One af their customs/’ says Herodotus, is to drink out 
of briizen goblets, which it is the universal practice among them 
to cleanse every day. They are so regardful of neatness that 
they wear only linen, and that always newly washed. Their 
priests every third day shave every part of their bodies to pre- 
vent vermin or any species of impurity from adhering to those 
who are engaged in the service of the gods. The priests wash 
themselves in cold water twice in the course of the day, and as 
often in the night.”^^ Those who are acquainted with Hindu 
customs will notice their striking resemblance with these Egyp- 
tian customs. Brazen utensils, like gold and silver ones, are 
regarded by the Hindus to be pure, and any contamination is 
easily removed by washing them simply. 

The Egyptians, like the ancient Aryans, performed the bull- 
sacrifioe. If the Egyptians went from India, about which how- 
ever there seems to be no doubt, they must have done so at a 
time when bull-sacrifice was in vogue in the country. Bull- 
eacrifice was discontinued in India in post-Vedic times, when 
the ram, the goat and the buffalo took the place of the ox. 
This shows that the Indians must have emigrated to Egypt 
several thousand years ago, and the immigrants took the custom 
with them, which remained intact in Egypt down to a latei 
age, and was probably imitated and adopted by the Semitic 
race, afterwards. 

I will give here a brief account of the bull-sacrifice, which, 
in the selection of the animal, the cutting up of the different 
parts of the victim, and consigning them to the fire with liba- 
tions, and the uttering of mantras (which Herodotus wrongly 
understood to be imprecation) over the severed head, resembled 
the Aryan ritual, with this difference that instead 6t pouring 
libations of wine, the Aryans jwured libations of ghrita or 
melted butter into the Fire. Says Herodotus : They (the 
Egyptians) esteem bulls as sacred to Epaphus, which previous to 
sacrifice are thus carefully examined ; if they can but di^^ver 
a wngle black hair in his body, be is deemed impure. Having 

• * Biik Sistk ftf the World, Yol. I, p. 218. 
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led the ttnimml destined d.nd msa*ked for the purpose to the altar, 
they kindle a fire, a libation of wine is poured upon the altar ; 
the god is solemnly invoked, and the victim then is killed ; 
they afterwards cut off his head, and take the skin from the 
carcass ; upon the bead, they heap many imprecations/’^^ 

The intestines of the victim were then taken off, leaving the fat 
and i)auneh. ** They afterwards cut off the legs, the shoulders, 
the neck, and the extremities of the loin ; the rest of the body 
is stuffed with fine bread, honey, raisins, figs, frankincense, and 
various aromatics ; after this process, they burn it, pouring 
upon the flame a large quantity of oil. Whilst the victim is 
burning, the spectators flagellate themselves, having fasted 
before the ceremony ; the whole is completed by their feasting 
on the residue of the sflwjrifice.”^^ The different parts of the 
carcass of a victim, whether a bull or a horse, used similarly to 
be thrown into the fire with libations of phrita^ with which 
cakes, barley, sesamum seeds, etc., were mixed, in ancient 
India.^^ There is evidence, however, in the Rig-veda that the 
horse-flesh used to be cooked and the meat partaken of by the 
worshippers with great relish, (Rig. I, IfiJ. 11-13.) 

Herodotus further says : All the Egyptians sacrifice 

bulls without blemish, and calves ; the females are sacred to 
Isis, and may not be used for this purpose. The divinity is 
represented under the form of a woman, and as the Greeks paint 
lo, with horns upon her heavl ; for this reason, the Egyptiana 
venerate cows far beyond all other cattle.^’ The ox (Apis) 
was sacred to Osiris, whose soul^ according to the Egyptians, 
passed into the animal. Similarly they probably believed that 
the soiil of Isis also passed into the cow, which accordingly was 
identified writh the goddess herself. But if this was merely 
the reason for not sacrificing the cow, it would have held 
equally good With the ox also . As a matter of fact, however. 

Ibid, Val. r, pp. 213 and 223, 

♦•Ibid, Vot Up. 224. 

♦ • Read the account of a horee^fiaoiifioe in the BAmAyam^ Bk. I, Canto^ |4, 
Veraea 31-38. ^ 
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the ox only used to be sacrificed but not the cow, the reason 
probably having been originally economical, rather than religious. 
While only a few oxen were sufficient for breeding purposes, 
the loss of cows by indiscriminate sacrifice or slaughter would 
have made cattle gradually extinct. Hence only the male 
animals were selected for sacrifice. The ancient Aryans, 
however, sometimes sacrificed barren and old cows, from which 
no multiplication of the breed was expected. It should be 
noted here that, like the Hindus, the Egyptians also venerated 
the cow as a sacred animal . 

The aloofness in which the Egyptians, like the ancient 
Hindus, kept themselves from foreigners will be best illustrated 
by the following quotations: — ^'Neither will any man or woman 
among them (tlie Egyptians) kiss a Grecian, or use a knife or 
spit or any domestic utensil belonging to a Greek, nor will 
they eat even the flesh of such beast as by their law are pure, if 
it has been cut witli a Grecian knife.” (Herodotus.) 

It seems that some Egyptians preferred the sacrifice of a 
particular animal to that of another. ‘^Those who worship in 
the temple of the Theban Jupiter, or belong to the district of 
Thebes, abstain from sheep, and sacrifice goats.” 

Like the Hindus, the Egyptians looked upon the hog as an 
unclean animal, and ‘^if they casually touch one, they immediate- 
ly plunge themselves, clothes and all, into the water. 
(Herodotus.) The hatred that the Semites felt for the hog was 
probably imbibed by them from the ancient Egyptians. 

Diodorus says that the Egyptians ‘^adored and worshipped ** 
some animals ^‘even above measure when they are dead, as well 
as when they are living,” and this custom struck him as ‘‘most 
strange and unaccountable,” and worthy of enquiry. “These 
ereatOres are kept and fed in consecrated ground inclos ’d, and 
mniiy great Men provide food for them at great cost and charge. ” 
It is generally believed that the teachings of the Buddha 
in India, which were a loud protest against the custom of animal 
saorifioe, had , much to do with the creation of a revulsion of 
feeling against it, and the development of kindly sentiments 





20 #' 

toirardii oreatares; aad tbat the reatettan of tlnf 

popular loitid was so great tbat not only were animals protected 
from torture and ^elaughter^ but large hospitals were established 
for the treatment of their diseases^ and refuges maintained for 
tiieir protection in old age and in sickness. The fact, however/ 
is overlooked that the advent of a great Teacher becomes impos-^ 
sible unless the ground is previously well prepared for bim. 
The Buddha would not havj been able t<> saccessfully iuculcate 
the teachings of good will and kindness to all animals, unless 
the sentiment already existed in the popular mind. The very fact 
that the oow, the bull, and soma other animals and birds were 
regarded as sacred by the Aryans from Yedic times pointed ho 
the existence of kindly sentiments in their mind towards those 
creatures ; and though the prevalence of the custom of animal 
sacrifice seemed, at first sight, to give the lie direct to the real 
existence of these sentiments, it should be borne in mind that 
animal«*siicrific6 had the sanction of Religion from hoary tinifes, 
which it was impossible for ordinary weak minds to disregard. 
Who can say that the religious sanction itself was not a make* 
shift to curb a desire for slaughtering animals for daily food, 
and to restrict it only to special occasions of religious eelebra* 
tions, which are generally attended with a series of intricate 
and difficult ceremonies ? It has been mentioned in the ^atapi^ 
tha Brfthmaua that the Sacrifice, or Yajna as it is called, was 
at first in the cow or bull, from which it went into the hors^, 
and from the horse it went into the goat, and from the goat 
it went into the earth, where it found a place in the grains 
produced by the earth. This anecdote shows the different 
stages through which Sacrifice had to pass according, to the 
different stages of the mental developments of the people wiio 
practised it, till animal-eamrifioe was abandoned or sought to bo 
abandoned, and its place was taken up by grains^ fruits and flowers 
dedicated as offerings to the Deity. This undoubt^ly potats to a 
remarkable devdopment of moral and spiritual sentiments, which 
was eairied st01 higher when it was enjoined that purely iMutal 
Deity by cont^platioii all 
84 
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Attributes was, the best of all forms of worship. If .we keep tlijs 
fact in our mind, the existence of kindly sentiments towards 
animals simultaneous!} with the existence of the cruel custom 
of animal-sacrifice would not at all seem incongruous in certain 
stages of the development of the human mind. And so both, 
— the sentiment and the custom — existed side by side, as we see in 
the case of the ancient Egyptians and the ancient Aryans. The 
custom, however, was sought to be eradicated in India in the time 
of the Buddha who was successful in his noble efforts in a large 
measure. ^ We need not, therefore, be at all surprised that long 
long before the Buddha was born, a kindly sentiment towards 
animals had developed both in ancient India and Egypt to the 
extent of worshipping and adoring certain dumb creatures of Gt)d 
and keeping and feeding them in consecrated grounds,^’ enclosed 
for the purpose. So far, we have noticed such a close resemblance 
between the ancient Egyptians and the ancient Aryans in their 
theogony, religious practices, social customs, and political insti- 
tutions as to lead us to the irresistible conclusion that they were 
one people in some remote age and lived in one and the same coun- 
try. That this country was not Egypt would appear from the 
fact that theEgyptians were not autochthonous in Egypt ; but as 
they are said to have come from the Land of Punt, fixjm which 
the Sun rises and proceeds on his journey westward, their original 
home must have been in India on the Malabar Coast, which is 
situated towards the east of Egypt. We .will notice below some 
other striking resemblances between the Egyptians and the 
ancient Aryans. 

We have said that the bull which was sacred to Osiris, ((^iva 
or 8eb) and into which the soul of Osiris entered, was looked 
upon as Osiris himself, and the cow which was sacred to Isis, and 
with which she was identified, having been represented with 
bprps on her head, was as much venerated as Isis herself* The 
bull and the cow thus cau.e in to represent the Male and the 
Female Principles of creation respectively. These two Principles 
were, in course of time, still more emblematically represented 
in and the fema]e organs of generation, the Lingqm^xA 
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the Yofii of thi the stone symbols of ^thieh ure still to 

be found in every Sivaite temple of India. 

It is customary both with European and Indian scholars to 
father the inauguration of these symbols on the Dravidians^ and 
to trace their source to non-Aryan agency. But I have come 
across the word '^^i 9 nadevah’’ in the Rig- Veda (VII. 21. 5), which 
referred to those Aryan tribes who worshipped the symbol Of 
the male organ of generation. Of course, these Aryan tribes were 
hated by the Vedic Aryans for their mode of worship, and clas- 
sed with the Rftkshasas or demons. Bht the fact stands out as 
incontrovertible that the worship of the Lingam existed in Rig- 
Vedic times 4n Sapta-Sindhu. It is very likely that this wor- 
ship was carried by these tribes to Southern India where it was 
freely adopted by those who came in contact with them. The 
adoration of the generative organs as symbols of the creative 
powers of Nature is known by the name of Phallic worship. This 
worship is still widely prevalent in modern India ; but it was also 
prevalent in ancient Egypt, and in fact in the whole ancient 
world. Richard Gough, in his Compatntire View if the Ancient 
Monuments India {hondon 1735), said : “Those who have 
penetrated into the abstruseness of Indian Mj thologyfind that 
in these temples was practised a worship similar to that practised 
by all the several nations of the world, in their earliest as well as 
their most enlightened periods. It was paid to the Phallus by 
the Asiatics ; to Priapus by the Egyptians, Greeks and 
Romans; to Baal-Peor by the Canaanites and idolatrous Jews. 


Phallus is the same as the Sanskrit Pda. 

Some eighty years ago a writter in the Edinburgh Review “ pointed 
out certain points of compai'ison between the Osiris in figypt, and Bacchus in 
Greece under the emblem of Phallus. Ic is under the same emblem that he 
is still venerated in Hindoostan, and Phallus is one of the names in the 
Dictionary of Arnttra Singha. The bnll was sacred to him in Bgypt. 
Plntaroh assures us that several nations of Greece depict Bacchus with a 
bulPs head, and that when he is invoked by the women of Elis, thfey pray 
him to hasten to their relief on the ffeet of a bull. In India, he is 
often seen mounted on a bull ; hence one of his sacred names, Trishadfavajlay 
signifying * whose Sign is the bntt***' {Phntli^ p. 63, I^ondon 1889) . 
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figure is seen on the faseift which runs ronod the ciretie of 
Ntsmes and over the Cathedral of Toulouse and several churches 
of Bordeaux. M. d ^ Ancarville has written two large quarto 
volumes to prove phallic worship to be the most ancient idea of 
the deity/* 

Originally says the author of Phallim “ Phallic wor- 
ship had no other meaning than the allegorical one of that mys- 
terious union between the male and the female, which through- 
out nature seems to be the sole condition of the continuation of 
the existence of animated beings. There is no reason whatever 
for supposing that licentiousness invented the rites incidental to 
the worship of Pan, Priapus, Bacchus and Venus, whatever may 
have been made of them afterwards. ‘ It is impossible to believe,* 
said Voltaire, * that depravity of manners would ever have led 
among any people to the establishment of religious ceremonies, 
though our idess of propriety may lead us to suppose that ceremo- 
nies which appear to us so infamous could only be invented by 
licentiousness. It is probable that the first thought was to 
honour the deity in the symbol of life, and that the custom was 
introduced in times of simplicity. * ** 

Though the Phallic worship was widely prevalent in the an- 
cient world, there is a striking resemblance between the two 
forms of worship as prevailed in ancient Egypt and India. Osiris 
and Isis are identical with (JJiva and Qa,kti(J~8nr^a and Ihhas). In 
both the countries, the bull was sacred to Osiris or (JJiva and the 
cow to Isis or Vshas or Um&. A circumstance occurred some 
years ago, which illustrates in a remarkable manner the similarity 
of Pagan systems which we have been alluding to, and as it is 
too well authenticated to admit of doubt, it is of particular value. 
It was this: — During the expedition into Egypt against the 
French, the Indian soldiers, who had been taken there by the 
Red Sea and Suez to assist in the work, recognized many of the 
mythological forms, especially the bull and some stone figures of 
serpents, as similar to what they had in their own country. They 


PhaUUm (ijondoti) Privately printee. IB&k p, W, 
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at oBOe made tj|i& known to th^ir offieer^ that th^ 

people who formerljr inhabited Egypt must have been Hindoos ; 
and when they saw the temple of Hadja Silsi It in a state of deoay> 
they were filled with indignation that the natives should have 
allowed it to fall into such a coodition, as they conceived it to 
be temple of their own god (^va. ^ This incident, though 

simple, strongly corroborates our view about the identity of 
Osiris with (J!iva. 

Students of Hindu Mythology know fully well that the 
Hindu Trinity is represented by the Sun,the morning Sun being 
looked upon as Brahmft, the Creator, the mid-day Sun ae 
Vishnu or Hari (Egyptian Horns), the Preserver, and the setting 
Sun as (JJiva or Kara (Egyptian Har), the Destroyer, covering the 
world with darkness, and wrapping all living creatures in deai^hr 
like torpor, (^va is thus regarded as the Sun of the night. 
This will enable us to clearly understand the following words of 
Diodorus: — ^^Some of the ancient Greek Mythologists call 
Osiris Dionysus, and surname him Sirius. Some likewise, s^t 
him forth clothed with the spotted skin of afawn(called Nebtis) 
from the variety of stars that surround him Our readers 
will at once see that the word Dionysils corresponds to the 
Sanskrit word Dine<;a (the sun), and the word Sirius to 
Surya. They will also understand why (^iva, in the 
Hindu Mythology, has a spotted leopard skin round his 
loins, which merely represents the starry sky that fot*m^ 
the robe of him who is Digambara (or nude). It will 
also not be difficult for them to grasp the meaning of the 
description of (^iva as (^agimauli, e.e., having the moon on his 
forehead, because the moon appeal's just as the sun descends 
towards, or sinks below the horizon ; or because, as the Egyptian 
Mythology says, the moon {Fritra) was triumphant over 
Osiris (the Sun of the night or (JSva). The dark portion 
the night {KAff^diri or Kdli) is one of the consorts of ^iva, 
represented as dancing her weird dance over the prostrate 

PhGllum ; London (1889) p. 54. 
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l>ody of her husband, and fighting the demons or Asuras, 
who are the enemies of the Devas, i.e., the sinning ones, 
congregated on the heaven probably in the shapes of stars and 
planets, and watching the terrific fight below. Isis was 
sometimes identified with the moon in the Egyptian Mythology, 
as she had horns on her head like those of the crescent moon. 
The moon-lit portion of the night was therefore another 
consort of (^iva, and she was called J^ati in the Hindu Mytho- 
logy. Sati was a daughter of Daksha Prajapati of the 
family of BrahmA, the Creator, or the Morning Sun, who 
invited all the Devas to his Tapia or sacrifice, excepting 
^iva, ' his son-in-law, apparently for no other reason than 
because ^iva, being the Sun of the night, could not possibly 
be invited to attend a sacrifice held in the morning by th$ 
Morning Sun. The consort of (^iva, /.<»., Sati (the moon-lit 
night, or for the matter of that, the Moon), however, went 
to her father’s Tajm uninvited, though (^iva repeatedly and 
emphatically protested against her attending the sacriBce 
thus unceremoniously, and the result was disastrous. The 
glorious Morning Sun, holding his court in all his splendour, 
took no notice of the y>oor daughter, and slighted, nay, 
insulted her j and lo ! Sati keenly feeling the sting of insult, 
neglect and humiliation, as only a loving and sensitive 
daughter could feel, paled before her father and suddenly 
died, ^iva, hearing of the tragic death of his beloved wife, 
became furious, destroyed the splendid sacrifice of Daksha, 
and in his mighty grief, roamed over the world, with the dead 
body of Sati flung across his shoulders.*^ The Devas fled in 
all directions, and in their distress, sought the help and advice 
of Vishnu or the Mid-day Sun, who with a view to avert a 


♦» The Moon on the fourteenth night of tlio dark fortnight rises just 
before sunrise, and ijnmediately dies away. On the day, clouds 

sometimes gather in the morning, darken the morning sun and spread gloom 
all around. This looks like the grief of Siva on the death of his beloved 
consort whose dead body he flung accross his shoulders and roamed over the 
world. Sati was re-bom as Umi, or IJshas (Dawn). 
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calamity^ cut, up the dead body of Sati with his Chakra or 
disc into pieces and flung them about. These cut-up pieces 
were represented in the different phases of the moon, lighted 
up by the soUr rays. The third consort of ^iva was Haimavati 
Umft or DurgA, the Golden Dawn — another form of Isis, 
called Eos in Greek, and Ushas in the Veda, — who with her 
ten outspread arms was engaged in fighting and routing, the 
demons of darkness. DurgA is represented as mounted 
on a lion, the mosi ferocious of the beasts of prey that prowl 
about in the night. The lion with his tawny colour, bushy 
manes, strength and ferocity is sometimes compared to the 
Sun (Hari). DurgA, UmA, UshAs, or the Golden Dawn may 
be said to ride over the first rays of the Morning Sun, in all 
the splendour of her beauty. 

The description of Osiris as given by Diodorus has naturally 
led me to explain the meaning of the corresponding Hindu 
myth about (^iva and his consorts. About Isis Diodorus says 
that the word being interpreted, signifies Ancient, the name 
being ascribed to the moon from eternal generations.” The 
Greek mythologists '‘add likewise to her horns, because her 
aspect is such in her increase and in her decrease, representing 
a sickle, and because an ox among the Egyptians is offered 
to her in sacrifice. They hold that these gods (Osiris and 
Isis) govern the whole world, cherishing and increasing all 
things, and divide the years into three ])arts (that is to say, 
spring, summer and autumn) by an invisible motiop, perfecting 
their constant course in that time. And though they are in 
their natures very differing from one another, yet they 
complete the whole year with a most excellent haymony and 
consent. They say that these Gods in their natures do contri- 
bute much to the generation of all things, the one ^ing of a 
hot and active nature, the other moist and cold, but both 
having some of the air, and that by these, all things are 
brnught forth and nourished ; and therefore that every particular 
being in the universe is perfected and completed by the son 
and moon, whose qualities as before declared are five : 
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(i) spirit of qoickening effioaey, (i) heat op fire, (H) dryness &t 
(4) moisture or water and (6) air, of whieh tb^ 
world does consist, as a man made up of head, bands, feet and , 
other parts. These five they reputed for gods, and the people 
of Egypt> who 5vere the first that spoke articulately, gave 
names proper to their several natures, according to the 
language they then spoke. And therefore thay c^led the 
Spirit Jupiter, which is such by interpretation, because a 
quickening influence is derived from this into all living 
creatures, as from the origiual principle ; and upon that 
account, he is esteemed the common parent of all 

things, 

The above extracts at once recall to our mind some of the 
tenets of the Hindu Philosophy which, based on the Rig-Vedic 
cosmogony, admits of the existence of two principles in' the 
Universe, the Male and the Female — the Positive and the 
Negative — the Active and the Passive — the Furmha and the 
Prakriii as they are called by the Hindu philosophers, froto 
whose union the material world and all life have been produced. 
The five qualities mentioned by Diodorus are the five Tatvm 
of Hindu Philosophy, or primordial elements, oiz,, Knhiti 
(earth), Ap (water), T(jas (heat), Marni (air) and Bpom (sky 
or ether), from a combination of which everything has been 
created. It will thus be seen that the resemblance between 
the Hindu and the Egyptian philosophies is striking. 

Diodorus further says ; Fire they (the Egyptians) 
called by interpretation Vulcan, and him they held in veneration 
as a great god, as he greatly contributed to the generation 
and perfection of all beings whatsoever. 

The Earth as the common womb of all productions they 
oalkd Metera {cf, Sansk. Mdtn)^ as the Greeks in prooess of 
time by a small alteration of one letter, and an omission of 
two letters oalied the Earth Demetra which was an'^entty 
called Gen Metera, or the Mother Earth. ^ 

WofU, m I, p. 
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Water or Moisture, the ancients called Oxanas, which 
by interpretation, is a nourishing mother and so taken by soii^e 
of the Grecians. 

To the Air they gave the name of Minerva, signifying some^ 
thing proper to the nature thereof, and called her the daughter 
of Jupiter, and counted a virgin, because the air naturally is 
not subject to corruption, and is the highest part of the 
Universe whence rises the fable that she was the issue of 
Jupiter’s bi*ain. ® ‘ 

And these are the stories ” continues Diodorus, told 
by the Egyptians of the heavenly and immortal godsi And 
besides these, they say, there are others that are terrestrial, 
which were begotten of these former gods, and were originally 
mortal men, but by reason of their wisdom and beneficence 
to all mankind have obtained immortality, of which some have 
been kings of Egypt, some of whom by interpretation have 
had the same name with the celestial gods, others have kept 
their own names. ” ^ * 

This will explain why, besides the gods of the Egyptian 
hierarchy, were also kings and queens of the names of Osiris 
and Isis etc, who were regarded as demi-gods, and afterwards 
identified with the cosmic deities themselves. It is not at all 
unnatural for a people who had left their ancestial home and 
settled in a foreign country, to set up a new hierarchy after 
the names of the gods of the motherland, in order to reconcile 
themselves thoroughly to the condition of the country of their 
adoption. It was probably on this principle that their first greM^ 
king may have been named Meues or Mena after the great 
Manu of their motherland, and sometimes identified with 
Osiris (the sun) himself, as Manu of India was regarded the 
ofEspring of the sun and called Faivasvata, In this connection^ 
it should be noted here that the Rig-Yedio Aryans also 
believed that some of their gods were originally men who' bn 
account of their piety, wisdom and beneficent exploits, were 

HiaKBist, ofifu M^orld, Vol, I, p. 280. 
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rais^ to the status of gods. For example, .the Ribhut, (Big. I. 

' 110. i & 3) and the Mamts (Rig. X. 77. 2) were believed to 
have been originally men, who were afterwards transformed 
into Devas on account of their wonderful exploits and valorous 
deeds. This belief must have been taken to Egypt by the 
immigrants from India. 

What with these striking resemblances and similarities 
in social customs and manners, religious dogmas and beliefs, 
and political life and institutions of the ancient Egyptians and 
the Indo-Aryans, what with the ancient tradition of the 
Egyptians themselves that their forefathers had come from* the 
Land of Punt, “the dwelling of the Gods, ” what with the 
anthropological evidences, as adduced by Heeren and others, 
establishing a similarity between the skulls of the ancient 
Egyptians and the Indian races, what with the fact that the 
ancient names of the country and the great river that flows 
through it, as well as the names of the principal Egyptian 
deities can be satisfactorily trsiced to words of Sanskrit origin 
only, and what with the wonderful coincidence of the Egyptian 
with the Aryan Mythology, one is forced to the irresistible 
conclusion that a branch or branches of the Indo-Aryan rflce, 
or aryanised Dravidians, probably the Pftndyas, must have 
emigrated from India to Egypt in pre-bistoric times (as some 
other branches of the same race or races did to some of the 
neighbouring countries, vte., Phoenicia, Chaldea and E1 <mw 
& e.) and finding the valley of the Nile fertile, secluded 
{d-gvpta), and secure from the invasion of enemies, settled 
there and founded a civilisation which was essentially Aryan, 
though greatly modified by surrounding influences. If this 
conjecture be correct, the theories about the age of the Indo- 
Aryan civilisation, as propounded by European savmU, have 
to be reconsidered and recast in the light of the rocmit 
discoveries made in Egypt and Mesopotamia, and the levi^ 
readings of their ancient history. Menes was the first king 
to have estOilished the Dynastic rule in Egypt about 4,400 
B. C, and to have nnited under one rule the Bed and White 
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cro^s wbieh probably represented the two branches of the 
Solar (Bed) Dynasty and the Lunar (White) Dynasty Cf jthe 
immigrant Indo-^Aryans, constantly at war with one another 
and striving for supremacy in ancient Egypt as in ancient 
India. The emigrations of the IndC-Aryans, or aryanised 
Dravidians to Egypt must therefore have taken place long before 
the establishment of Dynastic rule by King Menes^ tlmt is to 
say, in the Dvftpara Yuga of the Hindus, and long before 
the battle of Kurukshetra was fought in the plains of the 
Punjab. The Kali Yuga, according to the Hindus, commenced 
on the 20th February of 3,102 B. C, at 2 hours 27 minutes 
and 90 seconds, and the battle of Kurukshetra was fought 
sometime before this date. The establishment of the 
Dynastic rule in Egypt by King Menes had therefore been 
effected some 1,300 years before the Kali Yuga commenced ; but 
even long before that event, the Indo-Aryan or the Dravidian 
immigration to Egypt had taken place. It is indeed extremely 
difficult to ascertain the exact period of time, when the Indo- 
Aryans or the Dravidians first immigrated to Egypt. But 
Diodorus says : From (King) Osiris and (Queen) Isis to 

the reign of Alexander the Great, who built a city after his 
own name, the Egyptian priests reckon above ten thousand ymrs, 
or (as some write) little less than three-and-twenty thousand 

Aooording to the aetronomical calculations of the Hindas, the present 
period of the world, Kali-Yiiga, commenced 3,102 years before the birth of 
Ohrist on the 2 Oth February at 2 hours, 27 iiunutes and 30 seconds. They 
say that a conjunctiop of planets then took place, and their tables show this 
oonjunction. Bailly states that Jupiter and Mercury were then in the same 
degree of the ecliptic. Mars at a distance of only eight, and Saturn of 
seven degrees ; whence it follows that at the point of time given by the 
Brahmins as the commencement of Kali Yuga, the fear planets above* 
mentioned must have been Successively concealed by the rays of the Bun 
(first, Saturn, then Mars, afterwards Jupiter, and las% Merouiy). These 
then showed themselves in conjunction ; and although' Venus could not 
then be seen, it was natural to say that a ootijunctioi^ or the planets then 
took place. The calculation of the Brahmins is so exactly confirmed ^ our 
own astronomical tables that nothing but an actual observation conkl Ixave 
g(iten so correspondent a result ** pf the Bindus %f Count 
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If we accept a mean between these two calculationifi 
the first immigration of the Indo^Aryans or the aryanieed 
Dravidians to Egypt must have taken place about « 1 5^000 
B.C., a anpposition which would not seem improbable when 
we take into our considerasion the fact that the sacrifice of 
bulls ^ was a prevailing custom among the Egyptians who 
must) have taken it with them from India at a time 
when the custom was in vogue in that country. We find the 
custom di^countenaneed in the and, therefore, must 

conclude that the immigration had taken place before these 
works came to be written. This also goes to prove the hoary 
antiquity of the Rig-Veda, as the hymns had been composed 
long before any land-communication was established, by the 
drying up of the R&jput&nii Sea and the formation of the 
Gangetic plains, between ancient Sapta-Sindhu and the 
Southern Peninsula. It must also have taken thousands of years 
to uplift the Dravidians from their savage condition, and impart 
to them the elements of Aryan civilisation, even after the Aryans 
founded colonies in the south. The tradition current among 
the Phoenicians that they had been in Phcenicia for 80,000 years 
before Alexander the Great invaded their country, and the belief 
of the Chaldean priests (probably Br&hmans) that their civilisa- 
tion was nearly five hundred thousand years old, computing its 
age probably from Rig-Vedic times, also point, as we have 
already said, to the vast antiquity of Rig-Vedic civilisation. 
The calculation of the age of Indo-Aryan or Dravidian immigra- 
tion to Egypt is indeed modest beside these calculations, and can 
be taken as probable. My surmise is that the first people to 
immigrate to Western Asia from India were the Fanis, the 
• ancestors of the Phoenicians, then the Cholas from the Coromon- 
dal cojtst, and afterwards, the P&ndyas from the Malabar coast, 
who however instead of settling in Western Asia, or on the coasts 
of the Persian Gulf, which had already been occupied by the 
Chohua, immigrated directly to Egypt and founded a flourishing 
opieny there. 


® * Hist. Hist, of World Vol. L p. 285. 
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It may be asked that if the Indo-Aryan cmlisation was 
reatlv so old, how is it that we cannot go back beyond at most 
three to four thousand years by computing the reigns of the 
kings whose list we find in the PurAnas ? The answer 
is simple. There having been no art of writing in ancient times, 
no chronicles were kept of the reigns of the kings who had 
flourished, and the names of such kings only as had distinguished 
themselves by their beneficent rules passed on from generation 
to generation in popular traditions. It was quite natural that 
people did not care to remember the names of kings whose 
reigns were not distinguished by wars or conquests, or any acts 
of popular good, and therefore were not worth remembering at 
all. And as noble and great kings never flourished in quick 
succession, but apj:>eared only once in a while, probably at inter- 
vals of hundreds of years, their names were few and far between, 
as a matter or course. When writing came into vague, an atempt 
was made to collect and arrange the names of those kings who 
figured in the popular tales, and a sort of connection was 
established between one king and another as father and son, 
though in reality they were separated from each other by a gap 
of several generations. The compilers themselves felt the diffi- 
culty, and sought to overcome it by assigning a fabulous number 
of years — some thousands of years, to each reign, which simply 
proved the very hopelessness of their task. The fact is that 
history in the truest sense of the word is a comparatively recent 
product, and cannot be older than four or five thousand years 
at most, and is probably synchronous with the invention and 
development of the art of writing. So far as ancient Sapta- 
Sindhu was concerned, it was divided into a number of small 
states, in which the kings were more like leaders and patfiarclis 
of the people than autocrats bent upon self-aggrandisement and 
making extensive conquests. The five tribes had a homogeneous 
development, and lived in peace and amity among tbemselvee, 
combining together only on occasions of grave common dangeiu 
Though they sometimes quarrelled among themselves, the quari*el 
never ended in a conquest or subjugation of one tribe by another, 
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and Live and let live’* seemed to have been the one principle that 
guMed them. " May you all be united in your endeavours ; may 
your hearts beat in Unison; may your minds not pull different 
ways, but, iinited, act in harmony ” (Rig. X. 191. 4) — such was 
the inspiring prayer that was offered by a^ishi who saw a higher 
vision of the purpose of life that the Indo-Aryan race was 
destined to fulfil than the mere establishment of a mighty empire 
by physical conquest of the world. Their wars were only 
directed towards the elimination of the discordant elements from 
their community, that proved to be veritable clogs in the wheel 
of their spiritual progess, and stood in the way of their consum- 
mating the smmu7?i honum of life. As soon as this object was 
accomplished, they plunged again into contemplation, and deve- 
loped such a civilisation, based on (truth) and riia (right), as 

has survived the ravages of time and is to last till the end of the 
world, or of the cycle of the human race. This was the spirit 
that dominated and guided the whole nation, — men, women 
and even chidrcn. Tliere were of course occasional lapses and 
aberrations which are bound to occur in the course of the 
evolution and perfection of all human institutions, but these only 
served as fresh incentives to the nation to apply to the noble 
work with renewed and greater zeal. ^ A nation guided by such 
noble ideals cau have no history in the sense in which we 
understand the word ; for nobody would care to record the 
ephemeral achievements or glorious conquests of kings, which by 
the way were regarded as so many obstacles to the spiritulBkl 
evolution of the race, rather than things to be proud of. Hence 
we find the ancient Aryan Kings, not in the role of leaders of 
conquering hordes, but as fathers of the people, protecting them 
from* outside harm, and helping them to live a life of peace and 
contentment, which was conducive to their spiritual culture and 
the practice of Bharma, which literally means “ that which 
upholds. And the Princes themselves were more ascetics than 
gorgeous personages rolling in luxury. The King was the 
wielder of the Bandai — ^the sceptre, — ^which was emblematic 
of Bharma, keeping ped|i6 on the path of fita (right), and 
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whicii would doairoy even the wielder himself, if he strayed 
out of the path. The history of the aDeient Aryans consists 
of an elaborate account of ideal kings like K^ma and Yudhisthim, 
of moral and spiritual heroes like Bharata, Lakshmana, Yisfama 
and Arjuna, of noble •nd ideal Princesses like Siti, S&vitri, 
Damayanti and Draupadi, of ascetic kings like Manu and 
Janaka, of sages like Vasistha, Vi^vftmitra, Varadv&ja, Yftj. 
naralkya, Vy&sa and V&lmiki, of truthful kings like Hari^an* 
dra and Dagaratiia, of noble spiritual ladies like Maitreyi, 
Vi 9 vaT 8 iA, Lopamudrk, Anasnyk and Gkndhkri, and of noble and 
virtuous persons of even low birth and rank like Vidura, Ekalabya, 
Dharmavy&dha and Tuikdhkra. The names of all other persons, 
whether kings or princes, were consigned to the limbo of 
oblivion, as quite unnecessary, and unfit to be remembered or 
chronicled. If history merely means an account of kings in 
chronological order, and of their wars and conquests, the ancient 
Aryans have no history. But if it means an account of the 
people, as they lived and thought, of their hopes, aspirations 
and ideals, of an evolution of their civilisation working up to 
those ideals, of their many-sided activities in the domains of 
ethics, spiritual culture, philosophy, literature, arts and sciences, 
of well-ordered social and political institutions making for the 
evolution of the community as a whole as well as of the indivi- 
dual, of a constant struggle, both communal and individual, 
to live up to the highest ideal of true manhood, and of bold and 
determined efforts to solve the riddle of life that always stares 
one in the face like the mysterious Egyptian Sphinx, to grasp 
the destiny of humanity as a whole, and to realize oneself as a 
drop in the ocean of the Universal Ego, permeating the entire 
creation, physical and spiritual, — ^then, certainly, the Aryans 
have a hirtoty, — a history which is unique in the world, and 
unsurpassed by that of any people that ever floarished on our 
globe. The great Yeda-Vyksa in the early dawn of the Kaliyuga, 
some 5000 years ago, compiled sudr a history in,the MaKAiS. 
rain, the greatest work after the Vedas, ,iihich is ap^ 

called the fifth Veda (Fanekama fade) and (history). 
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Other eages followed him in his foot-steps; and con^piled the 
various Fnrdnm^ though all of them are fathered on Veda-Vy&sa. 
The compilation of these works was undoubtedly made; possible 
only by the invention and development of the Br&hmi script 
which is the parent of the modern Sanskrit script, and owes its 
origin entirely to the genius of the Aryan race, — a script which 
is admittedly the most perfect of all scripts in the world. 

It would thus appear that the absence of succinct chrono- 
logical accounts of kings and their reigns in the Sacred 
Scriptures of the ancient Aryans does not disprove the hoary 
antiquity of their civilisation. The Mahdbhdrata contains many 
traditions of the ancient Indo- Aryan race which, even at the 
time of Veda-Vy&sa, passed into the realm of myths and 
legends. Without trying to explain them, he carefully 
collected all the legends and traditions current in his time and 
preserved them in his great Itihdsa. There are many legends 
in the Mahftbhftrata relating to the emigrations made into 
foreign countries by some branches of the Indo-Aryan people, 
which admirably fit in with the tradition of the ancient 
Egyptians themselves that their forefathers had emigrated from 
the Land of Punt. It is recorded in the Mah&bbftrata that 
Garuda led the Nftgas or serpents (a nomadic Aryan tribe) out 
of India into a beautiful island where the latter settled. GhiruCa 
himself carried on war with the Devas, and aspired to be their 
lord, but Vishnu brought about a compromise by which Garuda 
submitted to the authority of the Devas, and acknoisvledged their 
supremacy, though not without first extorting a promise from 
Vishnu that he (Garuda) would always be perched over Viglmu's 
head ! It is for this reason, says the legend, that Garuda always 
occupies a. place on the top of Vishnu’s chariot or throne. We 
find that the Egyptian God Ra, the Sun, is usually repre- 
sented as a hawk-headed man, occasionally as a man, in both 
cases generally bearing on his head the solar disk... Horus is 
generally bawk-headed, and thus a solar god conne^bed with 
The Assyrians also, as we have scea, had gods with 


fncy. Brit, Yol. ril, Pfi. 716-717. (Niiith'Bdltion.) 
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the bead and wings of an eagle. These facts will go to explain 
to a certain extent the Oarurja myth of the Aryans. Besides 
the Garucjas and the Sarpas or N&gas, there were other nomadic 
Indo-Aryan tribes under the name of Ydydvaras, (lit. 
Wanderers). We have already said elsewhere that a sage of 
the Tdydvarm whose name was Jaratkd.ru married the beautiful 
sister of Vasuki, the king of the N&gas^ and the issue of ijie 
nnion was the great sage Astika. From the legends to be 
found in the Mahftbhd.rata, it would seem that there were 
constant feuds between the nomadic and the settled tribes of 
the Indo-Aryan nace and that these feuds were continued for a 
long time and only put an end to by effecting a compromise, 
or by the nomadic tribes leaving the shores of India for good. 
It is also on record in the MahAbhdrata that some of the sons of 
King YayAti were banished by their father from the country on 
account of their disobedience and selfishness, and they became 
lords of the Yavanas, Mlechchas and other barbarian races. All 
these legends go to show that long before the Mahftbh&rata was 
composed, branches of the Indo-Aryan race had emigrated from 
India and settled down in other countries. We have seen in 
this chapter that a branch of this face or the aryanised Pftndyi^ 
very likely emigrated to Egypt and founded a flourishing empire 
which gave birth to the modern civilisation of Europe. A 
conjecture like this can only explain the striking resemblances 
in physical type, manners, social customs, and religious beliefs 
of two such widely separated peoples as the ancient Ar3rans and 
the ancient Egyptians. 

The writer of the History of Egypt in the Historians^ 
History of the World^^ finds great diflSiculty in arriring at a 
satisfactory conclusion as to the origin of the ancient Egyptians, 
in as much as he notices their striking resemblances with 
the Indians in many important respects, and^ yet cannot 
bring himself to believe that they originally enrigrated from 
India. His observations on the point are worth qiK^ng here:* 

'^The ancients beyond vaguely hinting at an Ethio^pian 
origin of the Egyptians, confessed themselves k the muk 
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totally ignorant of the subject. And it must be confessed that 
the patient researches of modern workers have not sufficed fully 
to lift the veil of this ignorance. Theories have been propounded, 
to be sure. It was broadly suggested by Heeren that oiae 
p^ght probably look to India as the original cradle of the 
Egyptian race. Hebrew scholars, however, naturally were 
disposed to find that cradle in Mesopotamia, and some later 
archaeologists, among them so great an authority as Maspero, 
believe that the real beginnings of Egyptian history should be 
traced to equatorial Africa. But there are no sure data at hand 
to enable us to judge with any degree of eei*tainty as to which 
of these two hypotheses, if any one of them, is true, 

“ The whole point of view of modern thought regarding this 
subject has been strangely shifted during the last half centuiry. 
Up to that time, it was the firm conviction of the greater 
number of scholars that, in dealing with the races of antiquity, 
we had but to recover some four thousand years before the 
Christian Era. Any hypothesis that could hope to gain credence 
in that day must be consistent with this supposition. But the 
anthropologists of the past two generations have quite dispelled 
that long current illusion, and we now think of the history of 
man as stretching back tens, or perhaps hundreds of thousands 
|jf years into the past. 

Applying a common-sense view to the history of ancient 
laations from this modified standpoint, it becomes at once 
apparent how very easy it may be to follow up false clews and 
arrive at false conclusions. Let us suppose, for example, that« 
as Heeren believed and as some more modern investigators have 
contended, the skulls of the Egyptians and those of the Indian 
iwes of antiquity, as preserved in the tombs of the respective 
oountries, bear a close resemblance to one another. What, after 
all, does this prove? Presumably it implies that these imo 
widely separated nations have perhaps had a common origin. 
Bot it might mean that the Egyptians bad one biw 
emigrants from India, or conversely, that the Indiana had 
migrated frotn l^gypt, or yet again, that the forbears of bdfJi 
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nations {bad, at a remote epoch, occupied some other region, 
perhaps in an utterly different part of the globe from either 
India or Egypt. And even such a conclusion as this would 
have to be accepted with a large element of doubt. For up to 
the present it must freely be admitted that the studies of the 
anthropologists have by no means fixed the physical characters 
of the different races with sufficient clearness to enable ns to 
predicate actual unity of race or unity of origin from a seeming 
similarity of skulls alone, or even through more comprehensive 
comparison of physical traits, were these available. More than 
this, any such comparison as that which attempts to link the 
Egyptians with Indians or Hebrews or Ethiopians is, after all, 
only a narrow view of the subject extending over a compara* 
tively limited period of time. If it were shown that the first 
members of that race which came to be known as Egyptians 
came to the valley of the Nile from India or Mesopotamia or 
Ethiopia, the fact would have undoubted historic interest, but it 
would after all only take us one step further back along the 
course of the evolution of that ancient civilisation, and the 
question would still remain an open one as to what was the real 
cradle of the race.’*®® 

The real cradle of the race, as we have taken pains to point 
out and prove in these pages, was India, and that of its civili- 
sation ancient Sapta-Sindhu. Our readers have seen that I havft 
not depended upon the evidence of a seeming similarity of 
alone as established by Heeren and other scholars, to prove the 
common origin of, or a close connection between the ancient 
Aryans, or aryanised Dravidians, and the ancient Egyptians. 
The manners, social customs and institutions, and religious 
beliefs and observances of these two widely separated races had 
something of the family likeness in them 'which cannot fail to 
strike even the most critical mind as very remarkable. Add to 
this the Sanskrit origin of the names of the land, <he river, and 
the gods, and the tradition of the ancient Egyptians themselves 
that they bad originally come from the Land of f unt. Taking 
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iJl these evidences and circumstances into one’s consideration, 
dhe cannot help feeling and concluding that the ancient Egypt- 
ians were original immigrants from India as were the Chaldeans 
of Mesopotamia and the Pboeaieians of the Syrian coast. We 
have proved the hoary antiquity of Kig-Vedic civilisation, which 
goes back to geological times, at any rale, to the time when 
Sai)ta-Sindhu was entirely cut off from Southern India by a 
long stretch of sea extending from Assam to the coast of 
modern Gujrat, and when the entire Peninsula was peopled by 
wild savages little removed from the state of brutes. The 
very fact that the first Egyptain king Menes established the 
Dynastic rule about 4400 B. C., from which Egyptian history 
and civilisation really began, makes it absolutely impossible 
that the Egyptians could have emigi’ated from Egypt to India, 
and imparted their civilisation to the Aryans whose civilisation 
was probably hundreds of thousands of years old. Such a 
supposition would be absurd, not to say, ridiculous on the very 
face of it. The real fact was that when the whole world was 
steeped in utter darkness, the Rig-V( die Aryans on the banks 
of the sacred Sarasvati and the Sindhu, and in the beautiful 
valley of Kashmir, lighted up the holy Fire of Civilisation and 
Spiritual Culture and kept it burning and glowing for hundreds 
of thousands of years for the benefit of humanity. In a much 
later age, a few faggots were taken from this sacred and burning 
pile to other countries where they burned and glowed spasmodi- 
cally for some time till they were finally extinguished, removed 
as they were from their original source. The ancient civilisa- 
tions of Babylonia, Assyria, Phoenicia and Egypt ar now mere 
names, and things of the past beyond all hopes of revival 
of resuscitation. It is only in India that the Ancient Fire 
still burns and glows on, and though blasts and dusts have 
done much to bedim its radiance, it will bum and glow 
again with its wonted lustre, if properly fed with such fuels 
and libations as are eminently fitted to keep it up, viz. a 
vivid realisation like that of the ancient Aryans of the one 
supreme end and purpose of life, the direction of all thoughts, 
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energies aiid actions towards the cooBummation of that supreme 
end, the simultaneous culture of the body^ ipind and soul, and 
the subordination of material culture to spiritual, the cultivation 
of catholicity^ charity and toleration, the subordination of the 
self to higher good, the realisation of the divinity in man, irre- 
spective of caste, creed or rank, the merging of the individual 
in the Universal Ego, the cultivation of the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice for accomplishing communal good, and the development of 
that beatific vision that sees God in everything and everything 
in God — an all-round culture which is the special heritage of the 
Aryan race from their glorious ancestors who occupied the posi- 
tion of wo rid- teachers, and vividly realized their own destiny. 
It was therefore not a mere vain boast that the great Mauu 
indulged in, when he inspiringly declared : ‘‘From the first-born 
(the Brahmans) of this country let all the peoples of the Earth 
learn the guiding principles of their life and conduct^' —a 
boast which was partially fulfilled in the past, and waits to be 
completely fulfilled in the days to come. 


Mann, Ch. H, 20 : 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Indo-Aryan lufluenoe in Wesiorn Asia. 

'We have proved in the previous chapters the unmistakable 
stamp of Aryan culture and civilisation on those of ancient 
Babylonia, Assyria, Phcenicia and Egypt. We have also shown 
that branches of the Iranians emigrated to Europe, and mi^ed 
with the Slavs, and that the mai i body of the tribe settled in 
Iran, Persia, or Parsua as it used to be called. The Iranians 
were a line vigorous type of humanity, living by agriculture 
and cattle rearing, and skilled in the use of the spear and the 
bow. Horse-breeding, on which the tribes of Iran prided them- 
selves, was assiduously pursued, and hunts in the mountains 
offered rich gains, and hardened the sinews of men for war. 
Other agricultural tribes were the Panthialseans and the Daru- 
siroans, who probably dwelt further to the east, the Germanians 
or Karmanians in the high-lands of Kerman. The wilder parts 
lof the mountains and the steppes and deserts of the coasts were 
occupied by predatory nomads, some of them very barbaric, the 
majority of whom must be ranked under the head of Persians. 

: Such were the Mardans, the neighbours of the Elymseans 
(Elamites), Uxians (Persian Uvadza, now Chuzistan) and the 
Kossseans in the Zagros ; the Sagartians (Persian Asagarta) in 
the central desert, the Utians (Persian Jutija) in the Karmanian 
coast districts, and the Dropicians ; the name Dahee or ^robbers * 
is also found here, as in the Turanian steppe. These tribes no 
more constituted a political unity than did those of Media ; 
divided among various districts, the peasants lived in patriarchal 
conditions under hereditary princes, and were continually at war 
with the robbers and nomads, while they were protected by the 
* household godsV who sheltered them from sterility and foes. ^ 
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These Aryan robbers and nomads, some of whom were 
known as Dahse (Sansk. Dasyus or robbers) had b^en, it should 
be remembered, the pests of Sapta-Sindhu, before they were 
driven out by the Rig-Vedic Aryans. When the Iranians and 
other Aryan tribes emigrated irom India, and settled in Persia, 
Media, Elam and other parts of Western Asia, these robbers prov- 
ed as much pests to them as they bad proved to the Rig*Vedic 
Aryans in Sapta-Sindhu. The civilized Aryan settlers, however, 
managed to keep them away from their territories, and probably 
drove most of them westward, until further pressed forward by 
other civilized and more powerful tribes, they were compelled to 
pass out of Asia into Europe through the isthmus of Bosphorons. 
The route of march of these wild Aryan savages must have been 
along the southern coast of the Black Sea, through the ancient 
province known as Ponlm, which is the same word as the Sans- 
krit meaning highway . The mountains and forefidie 

of Media, Armenia, Pontus, Cappadocia, Galatia, Mysia and 
Lydia must have afforded them sufficient refuge and facility for 
hunting to induce them to hang about and tarry in those r^ons 
for a long time, until they were ousted from possession and pressed 
forward again by other more powerful tribes, leaving such 
residues in all the regions as chose to remain by adopting moie^ 
civilized and peaceful ways of living. As the Mediterranean 
Sea barred their further progress westward, they naturally turn- 
ed towaids the north and went over to Europe, scattering 
themselves, along with other Asiatic nomads, east, west, north 
and south* 

Of all the Aryan tribes that were compelled to leave Sapta- 
Sindhu, and passed westward, " the Persians were the first Aryans 
to achieve a great world empire within historic times. With them 
the Aryan race became dominant in the Western world, and it 
has 80 continued to the present time. The Peiiians themselves 
maintained the first place among the nations on^ for about two 
centuries, or from the time of Cyrus until the ^siatie conquest 
of Alelandcr the Grint. And the sceptm which tiiey laid dow||> 
was tiaken np by Western nations akin to them In speech, and 
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passed on from one to another people of the same great Indo- 
Germanic ra<^g throughout the two and a half millenniums which 
separate the time of Cyrus from our own. But it is not only 
because of their kinship with European nations that the Persians 
lure of interest. Their history has intrinsic importance. Theirs 
was unquestionably the mightiest empire the world had seen, since 
secure history began. It extended from India on the east to the 
extreme coniines of Asia in the west and the north-west, and be- 
yond them to include Egypt. It even threatened at one time, 
through the subjugation of Greece, to invade Europe as well, 
and numberless writers have moralised on the great change of 
destiny that would have fallen to the lot of Western civilisation, 
had their threat been made effective. All such moralising of 
course is but guess-work, and it may be questioned whether 
most of it has any validity whatever. For the truth seems to 
be that the Persians were much more nearly akin to the Euroj^n 
intellect than a study of their descendants of recent generations 
wouli^ lead one to suppose. It is everywhere conceded that 
they spiang from the same stock, and their most fundamental 
traits show many points of close resemblance. * 

It should be remembered, however, that the great Persian 
Empire flourished after the kingdoms of Babylonia, Assyria, 
Phoenicia and Egypt had declined. It would therefore be wrong 
to suppose that they were the first Aryans to achieve greatness 
in the line of building empires or developing a world civilisation. 
But it must be conceded that the extent of their empire and 
power was greater than that of the ancient Babylonians, 
Assyrians or Egyptians, and that, while these nations were mixed 
peoples, the ancient Persians were undoubtedly of pure Aryan 
descent. The great Emperor Darius who ascended the throne 
of Persia about S21 B. C. described himself with pride not only 
as a Persian but an Aryan of Aryan race. Such, at any rate, 
is the inscription on his tomb. 

But more than 1000 years before the flourishing of the Per- 
sian Empire, ether powerful and enterprising Aryan tribes had 
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appeiiM^ in Wastem Asia from Sapta^Siiidhn dlreotlji aa h 
evidenoed l^ the names of the gods whom they ^rehipp^ and 
invoked and who^re the identical deities worthipped by the 
Vedic Arymas themselves. Such Aryan tribes were the Mitan^ 
nians, the Kossssans^ the (iittites or Khetas^ the Phrygians and 
others. The Kingdom of Mitanni/^ says Rogers, mast take 
its place among the small states which have had their share tii 
influencing the progress of the world, but whose own histoiy we 
are unable to trace.’’ This kingdom was situated to the north* 
west of the kingdom of Babylonia and west of Assyria, betweeh 
the Tigris and the Euphrates in their upper courses. It was 
called Naharain by the Egyptians, and Aram-Naharain in the 
Bible. Tehutimes I of Egypt reached this kingdom about 1586 
B. C. daring his Asiatic campaign, and in a battle fought on the 
borders, the king of Mitanni was defeated. Tehutimes erected 
a stele on the Euphrates to mark the limits of bis dominion dr 
rather conquest, and theh turned back, richly laden, to Thebes. 
From this time forth, there was constant intercourse betdreen 
the Nile and the Euphrates. In 152^ B. C. Tebntimes lit 
extended his conquest as far as Mitanni which was made 
tributary to Egypt. 

From the Tel^el-Amarna letters we know that between the 
years 1470 B. C. and 1400 B. C. there rejgned in Mitanni four 
kings whose names were Artatana, Artasuma, Sntarna and 
Dashratta, the last name resembling the Sanskrit word Da^aratha^ 
The other names also bear a dose resemblance to Sanskrit. Hugh 
Winokler discovered in 1909 at Boghaz Keui, situated in Cappa- 
docia, a day tablet containing the terms of a treaty made by the 
king of Mitanni, in which the Vedic Gods Mitra-Vai^una, ludm, 
and the NSsatyas (the twin Alvins) were invoked.^ Mitra* 
Varuna have been mentioned together in the day teblet; as in the 
Rig-Vedir. India, as our readers know, was the principal Vedh^ 
deity wh<>, however, was discarded by the l^nians. The 
word Niimtyaa used to be pronounced by ihi Irantami at 
Haha^iii. It would, therefore, appear that ^e Mitahbiilil; J 

* Jeanifd of the Botyal Aiiatio^^ioietT Ko. S5, pp. 722 * 72 $ (1909). 
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were a branch of the Vedic Aryans, and not of the Iranians, 
they must have emigrated to Western Asia directly from 
Sapta-Sindhu, where alone, as is admitted by all scholars, 
the Vedio religion had its birth. When did this emigration 
take place, it is very difficult to ascertain ; but it must have 
been acoonit^lished long before the powerful Assyrian kingdom, 
which was situated just to the east of Mitanni, flourished. It 
is admitted by archaeologists that Nineveh, the capital of 
Assyria, was in existence in 3000 B. C., and the early rulers 
appear to have been subject priest-princes of the kings of 
Babylonia. 

The Mitannians made alliances with the Kossa^ans and the 
^Hittites to resist the invasion of the Egyptian kings about 
14*00 B. C. The power of the Hittites at this time became 
formidable. They threatened the Egyptian provinces in Syiia 
and the Mitannians were instrumental in driving the Egyptians 
from the land of the Amorites. 

During the period of Egyptian subjection of Mitanni, its 
kings gave their daughters in marriage to some of the kings of 
the XVII Ith Dynasty of Egypt. Tihiitimes IV married a 
Mitannian Princess. His successor Amenhotep 111 married a 
wife of foreign origin and religion, named Thi. He also 
married Gilukhipa (or Kirgipa), daughter of the king of Mitanni. 
It was Tihutimes IV who, probably under the, influence of his 
Mitannian wife, discarded the Great Sphinx and restored the 
old cult of Horemkhu ( ^‘The sun in the two horizons His 
successor, Amenhotep III, who, as we have said, also married a 
Mitannian Princess, brought to 'Fhebes the religion of Aten, 
! the solar disk, and in the tenth year of bis leign, inaugurated 
% a festival at Karnak in honour of the new religion. And his 
successor, Amenhotep IV, to free himself from the power of the 
high priest at Thebes, determined to have a new capital for his 
kingdom, for which Aten should be the supreme god. The* 
I religibQ of Aten was probably the most ancient form of the the 
religion of Ra. The disk befoi*e which protestations were made 
vras not only the shining and visible form of the divinity, it 
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WHS the god himself. For the introduction of this new religioDi 
the last kings of this Dynasty were distingoished by the name 
of “ Heretic kings^^ It is believed by Rogers that this change 
of religion in Thebes was brought abc ut by the influence of the 
Mitannian Princesses.^ The Mitannians having been the 
worshippers of Vedic Gods, the predilection of the Princesses 
for the worship of the Sun and the establishment of a pare 
religion would he most natural. 

The IC(<ssieans or Kassites (Kasshu) were another Aryan 
tribe who inhabited the mountains of Zagros in Elam, which 
was situated to the east of ancient Babylonia and the south of 
Persia or Iran. In about 1800 B. C. the last Sumerian king of 
Babylonia was defeated, and Babylonia conquered by the 
Kassites or Kossaeans under Kandish (Gandis) or Gaddis, who 
established a dynasty which lasted for 576 years and nine 
months. Under the foreign domination, Babylonia lost i^s 
empire over Western Asia. Syria and Palestine became 
independent, and the high priests of Asshur made themselves 
kings of Assyria. The divine attributes with which the 
Semite kings of Babylonia had been invested disappeared at 
the same time; the title of ^god* is never given to a Kassite 
sovereign. Babylon, however, remained the capital of the 
kingdom, and the ’ holy city of Western Asia. Like the 
sovereigns of the Holy Roman Empire, it was necessary for the 
prince who claimed rule in Western Asia to go to Babylon and 
t here be acknowledged as the adopted son of Bel before bis claim 
to legitimacy could be admitted. Babylon became more and 
more a priestly city, living on its ancient prestige and merging 
its ruler into a pontiff. From henceforth down to the Persian 
era, it was the religions liead of the civilised east”® 

Some later Kosstean kings of Babylonia, Kadashmau 

Bel and Burna-buriash 1 corresponded with the Egyptian 
Pharaohs, Arnenhotep III and Anienhotep IV (1400 Bf. Q.). 
The Assyrian king, Asshur-Uballit, still owu^ allegiance to 

♦ R, W. 'Eogers’ Biatory of Bahylo7iiai aiH Aesyria^ Vpl. p. 1 10. 
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liis BflJi>yioniaQ stizerain, and intermarriages took placcf** belMoeil 
tfae royal families of Assyria and Babylonia* The latter, 
moreoyer, still sought opportunities of recovering its old 
supremacy in Palestine, which the conquests of the XVIII th 
Byiiaaty bad made an Egyptian province, and along with the 
Mitannians and the Hiitites, intrigued against the Egyptian 
government with disaffected conspimtors in the west. The 
Kosssean dj nasty came to an end in 1230 B. C* after which 
the Assyrian Kings became the masters of Babylonia. 

It would thus appear that the Kossoeans played a great 
part in the ancient history of Western Asia. That they wefe 
pure Aryans from Sapta-Sindhu is proved by the names of 
their principal deities, Sicryas (the Sun) and Maruttas (ManitSf 
or the winds). Their language also bore a strong resemblance 
to Sanskrit, and the Kosseean kings described themselves in the 
inscriptions as Kharis or Aryas. 

There is little doubt ’’ says Mr. H. R. Hall in his Ancient 
History of the Near East (p. 201) that the Kassitas (Kos»$Ban8) 
were Jndo-Europeans, and spoke an Aryan tongue. Tbeit chief 
god was Suryash, the sun, the Indian Burya and Greek BXiof ; 
their word for ^god* was hugash^ the Slav bogUy and Phrygian 
Bagaios, The termination ask which regularly appears at the 
end of their names is a nominative, corresponding to the Greek 
•—> 0 $. {cf Sansk. as or su). Such a name as Indabugash is lllearly 
Aryan. They were evidently the advance guard of the Indo- 
European southern movement which colonized Iran and pushed 
westward to the borders of Asia Minor. In the north the 
kingdom of Mitanni was about this time established b^ween 
the Euphrates and Tigris by Aryans who must have been of the 
same stock as the Kassites who conquered Babylonia. The names 
of tke kings of Mitanni which are known to us in later times 
are Aryan, and among the gods of Mitanni we And the ludita 
Vatu^, Indra, and the Nasatya twins (Aj^vins).’’ All this goes 
eiesrly to show that the Kassites as well ss the Mtenniam 
wm direct immigrants from India where the Vedio gods had 
faeerifro^ time immemorial, and % Tedic hymns 





bompOQ^ in a £ar earlier age* My surmige is tiiat the disper^ 
sioe of there Aryan tribes took plaee after the^ bottle of Kurui- 
kshetra that had been fought about 3000 B 4 C., and had made the 
Kshatriya race nearly extinct in India. Those that survived 
this general ruin migrated towards the west and settled in 
various parts of Asia Minor, founding powerful kingdoms, and 
maintaining their national and tribal characteristics for a long 
time. But afterwards they were gradually absorbed by the 
Semites, and the only relics of their once having belonged to the 
great Aryan race are now to be found in their statues, ‘writings* 
on bricks and engravings on stones and monuments, and in tike 
names of their kings and gods. 

The Hittites, who lived in a region to the north-west of 
Mitanni, and the north of Phtnnicia, were probably also a 
branch of the Aryan race, though European scholars' are 
not agreed as to who they were, and whence they came. 
That they were a non-Seroitic race is, however, admitted 
by all. 

The Peninsula of Asia Minor is so situated geographically 
tliat it is the only highway between Asia and Europe, much as 
Palestine is the highway between Asia and Africa. The 
peoples which inhabited it were therefore necessarily, in some 
sense, a buffer between the great nations of the two continents. 
For the most part, the role they played, at any rate in later 
history, was a comparatively insignificant one. lb is becoming 
more and more evident that there was a time in ancient history 
‘—‘‘Using the term in the ordinary or relative sense— when the 
people who inhabited AsiaMinor,took a foremost rank among the 
nations of their time as a warlike and conquering race.... •.They 
are vi^uely referred to in the Bible records as descendants of 
Heth, son of Canaan, the son of Hem, and tb^iwe mentioned 
as one of the seven Canaanite tribes, but no e|lie now*a-diiys 
ascribe great historicaLimportanee to these Hebrew records.”®^ 

It appears that the Hittites were one of the liaost powm^fttl 
and Warlike of ancient nations. The Egypriaai calM 
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K betas, and the Assyrians Kbattis. From their very warlike 
character and their lume, it seems to me that they were 
originally an Aryan tribe, belonging to the caste of Kshatriyas, 
and Khatti, Kheta, or Hittite were merely corrupted forms of 
the original Sanskrit word. That they were a very powerful 
people would appear from the fact that ‘^several centuries 
before our era, the Hittites founded a powerful empire in 
Western Asia, probubly with outlying province? in Africa, 
and even in Europe as far we.st as Italy. The greatness of this 
nation we are able to eonjeeture from the numerous references 
made to it in the Hible and Egy})tian history, and from the 
mighty monuments of its power that still exist. The carved 
figures on these monuments and the representations given by 
the Egyptians ))rove the Hittites to hav^e been of an altogether 
different ph}sical type from the Semites, and, therefore, of a 
different laee ; but theii oiigiu has not been clearly deter- 
mined.”^ 

From their language also they appear to have been a non- 
Semetic tribe. It is held by scholars that their language was 
^‘characteristic and more sharply defined from any known 
contemporary tongue, and though the point is not yet as 
fully established as might be wished, it is thought that 
the evidence in hand justifies the conclusion that the 
Hittites were not a Semitic race. It has been even 
suggested that they had Mongoloid aflSnities. If such 
WS.6 the case, the Hittites were related rather to the 
people of the north and north-east, — to the Scythians, 
perhaps even to the Chinese — than to tiieir neighbours of the 
sotith. Ihit all these questions must await the results 
of future inve.stigations. For the moment, the Hittites are 
only just beginning to be revealed to us as a great conquering 
nation of Western Asia, who at one time rivalled the Egyptians 
and the Mesopotamians, but the memory of whose deeds had 
alinost altogether faded from the minds of later generalions 
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The figures of the sculptures left by the HittHes are always 
represented as wearing a j>eculiar form of shoe. with upturned 
toe, a form which appears typical of India. They are also 
credited with hiaving invented a hieroglyphic script of absolute y 
independent origin. But as yet very little progress has been 
made towards the deciphennent of this new form of 
writing. 

The Hittites were obstinate fighters, and put up a tough 
fight against Pharaoh Tehutimes III and !"’eti. But they are 
memorable in Egyptian history because of the gre.it battle of 
Kadesh, their city on the Orontes, in which Ramses II so 
distinguished himself. The feats of Ramses are described in an 
Egyptian war-poem which is still extant under the name of 
The war-poem of Pentaur A treaty of peace, however, was 
concluded by Ramses with the Khatti King, khatnsil (Sanskrit 
Kshatra^sri) or Khatasar, which word may be a corruption of the 
Sanskrit word Kshatresrnr^ tlie lord of the Kshatriyas. The 
text of the treaty has been discovered in an inscription on the 
temple of Karnak, in which the name Sntek/f, the supreme god 
of the Kheta, who was lord of heaven and earth, has been men- 
tioned. Sutekh was probably a corrupted form of the Sanskrit 
word (J!atakratu, which was a name of Indra. 

It will be recalled that an alliance was f<)rmed by the 
Hittites with the Mitannians and the Kossaeans against the 
Egyptians. This alliance was made by these peoples probably 
in consequence of their natural affinity in race. The Scythians 
were an extremely barbarous and cruel people, mostly addicted 
to a nomadic life. It is not at, all likely from the advanced 
state of the civilisation of the Hittites that they belonged to that 
race. The figures on the Hittite sculptures allb do not resemble 
the Mongoloid type or tlie Chinese. The probability, therefore, 
is that they were Aryans. Further investigations into their 
early history may lead to the establishment of the truth of 
this hypothesis. 

It may be mentione<l here that the Hittites worshipped MA 
(the Universal Mother) and Attis (Vedic Jtri, or^he Sun), and 
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^probably also Mithras (Vedic Mitra), and MAn, the mobii (franio 
M&o). All these gods must have been inlroduced from Ihdia or 
Iran. These deities, however, are not mentioned in the list of 
the Hittite gods in the Treaty of Ramses II with iChattusil or 
Khatasar. On the rocks of the shrine of Yasili Kayll are found 
the sculptured figures of “ a goddess, Cybele or Mi, standing 
upon a lion as she does on the coins of Greek and Roman times, 
and wearing upon her head a turreted head-dress.... Behind 
her is a youthful war-god, armed with an axe, and also mounted 
upon a lion, wfto accompanies her, as the young god does the 
goddess on Cretan seals. He must be Attis.’* At Yasili Kayi 
and at Malitiya ''the Hittite deities’^ says Mr. H. R. Hall in 
his Jncient History of the Near East (p. " are often aCcom« 

panied by animals in quite Indian fashion, and sometimes stand 
upon them. This was a peculiarity, characteristic of Anatolian 
iconography down to the latest times. It may be that it was a 
feature borrowed from Aryan religion.^’ Mr. Hall would have 
been more correct in saying that it was brought by the Hittites 
themselves direct from Aryan India. The Hittites had a male 
god in the form of a bull, and a female god in the form of a 
lioness, and the deities were sometimes represented as riding on 
them. In an old coin of Ancient Syria (which belonged to the 
Hittites) are found the figures of a goddess mounted on a lion, 
and of a god mounted on a bull. These figures undoubtedly 
resemble those of the god (^iva and the goddess Durgft of th^ 
Hindu Pantheon of the Pauranic age. If the Hittites came 
from India, they must have done so at an age when the Vedic 
religion gave away to the Pauranic, and (^va and DurgA were 
the popular deities in that land. The first historical mention of 
the Hittites or the ^Khatti occurs about 1760 B.C., when they 
invaded Babylon in the reign of king Samsuditana, and the 
Hittite kingdom lasted till 1100 B.C. If this was the Paunmic 
ag^ m India, how old and early must have b^n the Rig-V^ic 
age, and how absurd would be the computation df that age by 
Shropean and American scholars, who have put it down at 1000 
or at most 1500 I 
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who lived in the centfe of Asia Minor were 
admittedly an Aryan tribe. Phrygia is a cj^untry of many 
menu tains and wumerous river valleys. .The fertility of the 
latter was “always remarkable, and in the northern boundaries, 
at the soui*ces of the river Sangarius, wide stretches of 
pasture land affoi*ded nourishment for sheep. Grapes also 
were extensively cultivated. 

The ancient Phrygians were an. agricultural people, and the 
strange rites of their religious worship all had reference tp the 
renewal and decay of Nature. The ^Phrygian mother’ who 
was called by the Greeks Rhea or Cybele, and whose name in 
the Phrygian language is said to have been AmmA had her 
temple at the foot of mount Agdus, near Pessinus, where she 
was served by hosts of priests. She was worshipped in the 
temple under the guise of a formless stone, said to have fallen 
from heaven, and was conceived of as driving over the mountains 
in a chariot, and wearing a crown of towers over her heaA 
The beloved of Cybele was Attys, and the festivals of his birth 
and death were celebrated with wild grief and frantic joy, and 
accompanied by barbarous and unlovely rites, much like those 
of the worship of Adonis at Hyblus. Cybele represents nature, 
or nature as the producer of life, and the birth and death of 
Attys typify the spring and autumn of the years.'’ ^ 

Now it would a])pear that Ammd^ the name of the Phry- 
gian mother, ” is equivalent to the Sauskrit word Ambd which 
means mother Cybele was the same as the Vedic goddess 
Prithivi (Earth) or as she used to be Called by tho 

Lydians, another ancient Aryan tribe of Asia Minor. Attys 
is no other than Atri who has been described in the Rig-Veda 
(V. 40. 7), as a friend of the Sun whom he released fropa the 
clutches of Smthhanii (Eclipse). There -are many legends in 
conneotion with Atri in the Rig^Veda, one of which is that m 
Asuras confined him in a torture-house having : one hundl^ 
doors and lighted up a fire fed and kept alive by cbaffs of 
as fuel, with the object of torturing him. It was^ the Apyiii% 

’ Hi»t HUtofthB r#rl(i, tol. H, 414. 
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however, who extinguished the fire by pouring water upon it, 
and released Atri. (Rig. I. 100. 8). This Atri in the fiery 
torture-house was undoubtedly the summer-sun, and his suffer- 
ings during the three liot months only came to an end when 
the rains began to fall, thereby cooling the atmosphere. That 
,Cybcle or Cybe^e was Mother Earth is undoubted, as she was 
represented by a shapeless meteoric stone that fell from heaven. 
Cybele was, therefore, identified with the sky as well as Terra 
Jirrna or hard earth. We have a whole Sukta in the Rig-Veda 
(V. 84) in praise of the goddess Frifhivi who has been identi- 
fied both with Avlarihha (the sky) as vvell as the Earth. 
The beloved of Cybele f Earth or Nature was Attys or the 
sun in the Phrygian land. When winter came, and the power 
of the sun declined, the aspect of Nauire became dejected and 
mouinful ; but when the sun gained 2 )ower again in spring and 
summer, Nature became enlivened with fresh foliage and 
flowers, and joyous with the songs of birds. These were the 
occasions of the festivals among the Phrygians— festivals of 
grief and joy respectively, jl 

Bagaios was the name of the supreme god of the Phrygians, 
and this god is the same as the Vedic god fihaga, and the 
Avestic god of the same name. In the Slavonic languages also 
Bogu denotes the supreme deity. The Armenians,'^ says Dr. 
Isaac Taylor are believed to have been an eastern extension 
of the Phrygians, who themselves have been identified with the 
Briges of Thrace. Thus of the few Phrygian words which we 
possess, Bagaios, the Phrygian name of the Supreme God, is the 
liunian Bhaga, and the Slavonic Bogu. Hence we may con- 
jecture that Phrygian and Thracian might supply some of 
the missing links between Greek, Armenian, Slavonic and 
lEauian.^’ 

Herodotus says that the Egyptians regarded the Phrygians 
lei be ike oldest people in the world ; but the Greeks thought 
that they came from Thrace, and were originally called Brigians. 


* ^ Talyor’s Origin of the Aryans, P. 267- 
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The Phrygians, however, while owning the relationship to the 
Brigians of Thrace, declared themselves to be the older people. 
And probably they were right. Modern writers are disposed 
to attribute an Armenian origin to both races. But whether 
the Phrygians were of Armenian origin or not, there can be 
no doubt that they had a racial affinity with them as with 
the Iranians also. This establishes a continuous link of the 
Aryan race along the high way between Asia and Europe. 
The Phrygians must have been a branch of the Brijis of the 
Rig-Veda, some of whom probably settled in Asia Minor as Phry- 
gians, while others crossed over to Europe and settled in Thrace 
under the name of Briges. ** There are indications which serve to 
show thatthe Phrygians once extended their rule over a much wider 
area than that assigned to their country in our maps of the anci- 
ent world ; that they held command of the sea-board, and were 
even found beyond the] iEgean.’^* ^ This shows Aryan expansion 
over Europe. The Slavs, as we have elsewhere said, were 
probably a branch of the Iranians who, in the course of their 
wanderings westward from Airya^a Vaejo most likely under 
the leadership of lima, in the inter-glacial epoch, left residues 
on the line of their march through Armenia, Phrygia, Lydia, 
and other provinces of Asia Minor, and through Thrace in 
Europe, till they settled in North Russia. They could not have 
marched through the steppes of Centeral Asia, which were in 
ancient times covered by a large sea. 

Another Aryan people were the Lydians who, after the 
disappearance of the Hittites, attained a degree of prominence 
that makes them an object of particular interest to the present- 
day student of ancient history. As to the origin of ' the 
Lydians and their early history, all is utterly obscure. It is 
not even very clearly known whether they are to be regarded 
a Semitic, Aryan or Turanian i*ace ; itoost likely they were a 
mixed race, and owed to this fact the relative power which they 
attained.” ^ * • ' ; 

~ UUt* Bi$t. of the World, Vol. II, P. 414. 
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Tradition ascribes to them three dynasties of kings, which 
are commonly spoken of as the A tty ad so, Heraclidae and the 
MermnadsB. The first of these dynasties is altogether my thi* 
cal, and the second very largely so. Under the Mermnadte, 
Lydia became a maritime as well as an inland power. They 
conquered some of the Greek cities, and the coast of Ionia 
was included within the Lydian kingdom. Under the great 
Cioesus, the Lydian kingdom became a Lydian empire, and 
all Asia Minor westward of the Halys, with the exce}>tion of 
Lycia, owned the supremacy of Sardis, the capital of Lydia, 
which never again shrank back into ils original dimensions. 

The language so far as can be judged from its scanty 
remains, was Indo-European, and were more closely related to 
the western than to the eastern branch of the family. The race 
was probably a mixed one consisting of , aborigines and Aryan 
immigranU. It was characterised by industry and a commercial 
spirit, and before the Persian conquest, by bravery as well.”'® 
The religion of the Ljdians resembled that of the other 
civilized nations of Asia Minor. It was a Nature- worship, 
which at times became wild and sensuous, l^y the side of the 
supreme god Medeus stood the sun-god Attys, as in Phrygia, 
the chief object of the popular cult. He was at once the son 
and bridegroom of Cybele or Cybebe, the mother of the gods* 
...Like the Semitic Tammiiz or Adonis, he was the beautiful 
youth who had mutilated himself in a moment of frenzy or 
despair, and whose temple was served by eunuch priests. Or 
again, he was the dying sun-gc>d, slain by the winter, and lit our* 
ned by Cybebe, as Adonis w^as by Aphrodite in the old myth 
which the Greeks had borrowed from Pheenicia.”' ^ 

Cybebe became “ the mother of Asia,” and at Ephesus, 
where she was adored under the form of a meteoric stone, was 
idautified with the Greek Artemis, “ The priestesse? by whom 
she. was served were depicted in early art as armed with the 
double-headed axe, and the dances they performed in her 

* » Ibid, Vol. n p. 424 
tbid, p; 424. 
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honout with shield and bow gave rise to the myths which saw 
in them the Amazotis> a nation of woman-warriors.. ....The 

prostitution whereby the Lydian girls gained their dowries was 
a religious exercise as among the l^'emites^ which marked their 
devotion to the goddess Cybele.”^^ 

In the above extracts, we can easily identify Medeus, the 
supreme god of the Lydians, with the early Vedic god 
Mitray and Attys the Phrygian and Lydian sun-god, with Atn^ 
We have already identified Cybebe with Priihivi or Nature, 
and Cybebe was both the mother and wife of Atriy Attys or 
the sun, just as Svryas in the Rig-Veda has been described as 
both the husband and son of Uskas, It was from primordial 
Nature that the sun was produced, and it was through the 
power of the sun that Nature produced flowers and fruits, — in 
other words, became fruitful. As regards the eunuch priests 
who served the Lydian god Attys, there is a strange coincidence 
of this story with a Vedic myth which is worth mentioning 
here. In Rig Y. ? 8, we find the story of a BisAi of the name 
of Sapta^Tadri (lit. seven-eunuch) who was a son of Atri and 
whose brothers used tc lock him up in a wooden case every 
night, thereby preventing him from coming in contact with his 
wife. The Eishiy on account of this forced separation from 
his wife, became very much dejected and care-worn, and prayed 
to the Alvins, the divine physicians, to release him from his 
imprisonment. It is needless to say that the Alvins did listen 
to his prayer and release him, thereby enabling him. to meet 
his wife. 

Now it is perfectly reasonable to call the sun a eunuch, 
when he loses bis powers in winter. As Nature wears a dismal 
look in this season, the trees being stripped of foliage, flowers 
and fruits, she may be said to be reduced to the same condition 
as that of a young woman who is separated from her beloved. 
The sun in winter was therefore compared to a eitipuch, or as 
Lydiims thought, was served by eunuch priests (Sapta^Vadlli). 
Hen^ arose the practice of employing eunuchs as priests in 

m. 
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temple of Attys. Lucian says : The priests are self-mutilated 
men, and they wear women’s garments.” As regard Cybele or 
Cybebe, it was thought necessary to guard her during her forced 
separation from her husband, not by man-warriors but by 
female-warriors. Hence probably arose the necessity of having 
her served by priestesses who were also warriors. This practice 
of employing female w^arriors as priestesses in the temple of 
Cybebe was the origin of the tribe of Amazons of ancient legend. 
As regards the religious practice of theLydian girls prostituting 
themselves before marriage, it was, as we have seen, an old 
Babylonian custom which was probably imitated by the Lydians, 

The chief town of Lydia was Sardis, which was famous in 
ancient times as the principal mart of the east and the west. 
Sardis in Lydian originally meant ‘‘ year, ” and the word can be 
identified with the Vedic word (^arad which also means a year ” 
The Homeric word “Hyde” may be a corruption from the word 
^^Sardis.” There was a town in Lydia called “ Asia,” and the 
continent of Asia took its name either from this town or from 
Asies, a Lydian hero. This legendary hero was connected with 
Attys by some sort of relationship, and we are disposed to 
think that he was none other than the Vedic Jcvins who 
releaped Sapta-Vadhri, the son of Atri, from his forced confine- 
ment. It was quite natural for the L3 dians to honour this 
legendary hero or god, by founding a town in his name. 
Strabo reports that there was shown by the side of the river 
Cayster on the route from Ephesus to Sardis a building dedi- 
cated to the hero Asies. This was probably the site of the 
town of Asia, from which the continent took its natne. 

“The Lydian Empire may be described as the industrial 
power of the ancient world. The Lydians were credited with 
being the inventors, not only of the games such as dice, buckle- 
bones, ball, but also of coifeed money. The oldest known coins 
are eleetrum eow of the earlier Mermnads, stamped on one 
side with a lion’s head, or the figure of a king with bow and 
quiver.”^®. It should be noted here that the Vedic Aryans 

Ibid, p, 438. 
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were e?tt,remely fond of the game of dice, and the Lydians only 
brought this game as well as the art of coining metals from 
India. These coins were of a particular measure, and called 
minm which, as we liave aready elsewhere pointed out, was a 
corrupted form of the Vedic word mam. 

The Lydians were (^i^nadevas or worshippers of lingam, 
^‘Phallic emblems for averting evil were plentiful; even the 
summit of the tomb of Alyattes is crowned with an enormous 
one of stone about 9 ft. in diameter’’ It is still a custom 
with the Hindus to erect a lingam over the ashes of a distin- 
guished person, covered over with a conical temple. 

From the abo\e brief account of tlie ancient Lydians, it 
would appear that they were originally an ancient Aryan tribe 
from Sapta-Sindhu, but they afterwards commingled with the 
aborigines and the Semitic races, which helped to destroy the 
purity of their race and religious faith. 

We thus see that the influence of Aryan culture in Western 
^ Asia was great, and that many Aryan tribes in the different 
stages of civilisation emigrated from India to Western Asia and 
settled down in various regions establishing kingdoms and empires. 
Those that were in a savage state were pushed forward by the 
more powerful tribes following them until they were compelled 
to disperse over Europe. We shall try now to find out how 
this dis{>ersioh was effected. It should, however, be noted here 
that the savage Aryan tribes who were nomads and lived by 
the chase were the first to wander out of their original home 
in Sapta-Sindhu. They were probably in a rudimentary stage 
of development, and though they might have learnt the use 
of metals while in Sapta-Sindhu, they forgot it as soon as 
they left the country, not having learnt the process of manufac- 
turing them like their advanced brethern. They had certain 
common words with the other Aryi||, tribes to express family 
relationship like father, mother, brother and sieter, to describe 
animals like the ox, the cow, the dog, the she^ and the horse 
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(V«dic and natural objeeta like the sun, the sky, the 

earth, and water and tree, but they had no culture- words like those 
of tbe'advaneed tribes for no other reason than because they had 
no culture to speak of. With these scanty stock of words and a 
rude speech to express their thoughts and primitive culture, they 
roamed about for centuries, nay thousands of years in Western 
Asia, before they were compelled to scatter themselves over Europe. 
These migrations must have taken place long before Babylonia 
and Egypt flourished and the Semites made their appearance in 
Western Asia, so that when the highly developed Aryan civilisa- 
tion was planted in Mesopotamia and Egypt, the Aryan nomads 
who bad passed into Europe still remained in their primitive 
condition, and early lude stage of development. We shall now 
write about the spread of Aryan civilisation in Europe. 



CttAPTEB, XV 

Aryan Inflnence in Pre-historic Earopfl. 

We hAve alreatdy said that in the long course of the evolution 
and purifying process of the Aryan i-ace in Sapta-Sindhu, the 
dross was purged out, which constituted the savage Aryan tribes 
known as the Dftsas, Dasyus and Rftkshasas, and that these 
were gradually driven out of the country in order to create a 
peaceful atmosphere, and enable the advanced Aryan tribes to 
work out their further moral and spiritual evolution, undisturbed. 
It can therefore be easily inferred that these savage Aryan tribes 
were not all in the same stage of development, that the earliest 
to leave the country were probably in the neolithic stage and 
tiiat the dispersion of the different Aryan tribes did not take 
place at one and the same time, but at long intervals and in 
different periods according to the progress made by the advancing 
Aryans in their evolution. The migrations of the savage Aryan 
tribes must, therefore, have taken place in successive waves, one 
following the otlier, and pushing it forward towards the west, 
as it itself was pushed forward by the succeeding wave, till the 
first and foremost reached the farthest end of Europe. These 
wandering Aryan savages, however, could not maintain the 
parity of their blood, and got themselves mixed witb the 
Taranian or Mongol hordes in a similar stage of devebpmelit^fto 
whom they gave their speech and culture, such as they poss^sed. 
Tksse successive migrations continued till long after Rig*Vedic 
times, when the worshippers of Ahura Mazda were compelled 
to leave Sapta-Sindhu on aeooont of religious dissensions, and 
settled down in Iran. This was probably the last migration of 
the Aryans from Saptpii-Stndha ; but by this time the greater 
part olBurope was overspread by savage nome^ spesJdi^ lui 
Aiyan ionp^f, and ja.j^^ develoiinm^t, 
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Aryan tribes that were more advanced, vu,, the Felasgians^ the 
Hellenes, the Slavs and the Lithuanians necessarily left Sapta- 
Sindhu at a later period, and occupied regions of Europe that were 
contiguous to Asia, and therefore nearer to Sapta-Sindhu than 
the farthest parts of Europe, which were occupied by the less 
advanced Aryan tribes. If western Asia had not been occupied 
by the Semitic and the Turanian races in a later age, and the 
Aryan tribes that had settled there absorbed by them, we should 
have found relics of Aryan dispersion and settlements in a 
continuous chain from Sapta-Sindhu to the farthest ends of 
Northern and Western Europe, the remotest Aryan tribe having 
been the earliest to leave their original home and the first to 
enter Europe. The different stages of civilisation also would 
have been found in an order beginning with the highest in Sapta- 
Sindhu and ending in the lowest in Europe. In other words, 
the radiation of the light of Aryan civilisation from the central 
source which was in Sapta-Sindhu proceeded uninterruptedly 
'westward (having been checked in the other directions by the 
existence of seas), till it became fainter and fainter as it advanced 
farther and farther from the source. It is customary with modern 
European scholars to point to the isolation of two branches of the 
Aryan mce, viz,, the Indo-Aryans and the Iranians in Asia in the 
midst of the Turanian, Mongolian, and Semitic races, and to 
the presence of a large number of peoples in Europe, whose 
language is of Aryan origin, in order to prove the original home 
of the Aryans in Europe. But in arriving at this conclusion, 
they forget to take note of the fact that in very early times 
"the line of Aryans immigration from Sapta-Sindhu to Europe was 
distinct, long and continuous, and that it was only in compara- 
tively recent times that the Semites, the Turanians, and the 
Mongolians strode across it, and broke its uninterrupted continuity 
by interposing themselves in Western Asia. These received thefr 
culture from the Fanis, and the aryanised Dravidians who settled ift 
Phoenicia, Mesopotamia and Egypt, and developed a civilisatibn 
Which drew its vital energy from India, but to which was given ike 
stamp of their own peciiltar genius. The savage and mixed Atyhn* 
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peoples that bad emigrated to Europe were thus cut off 
from the parent Aryan stdck, and formed isolated groups of mhei 
races, in which the Aryan language only, and such rude Aryan 
culture as tlie immigrants were capable of carrying with them 
from Sapta-Sindhu, predominated. In all other respectsj they 
were entirely different peoples from the Aryans with scarcely a 
drop of Aryan blood left in their veins. These savage tribes, 
thus entirijly isolated, could not help remaining in their primitive 
condition down to comparatively recent times, and depended for 
their culture and progress on their Semitic and Turanian neigh** 
hours in Western Asia and Egypt, whose civilisations, as we 
have seen, had been influenced by Indo-Aryan civilisation that 
remaiued essentially Aryan in India. This will explain why the 
Indo-Aryans and the Iranians stand as isolated groups in Asia 
in modern times in the midst of the Semitic, the Mongolian and 
the Turanian races, cut off from the modern European nations, 
speaking languages of Aryan origin. This isolation, however, h^ 
not existed, as we have already said, before the movements of the 
Semitic and the other races took place ; on the other hand, thei*e 
had been a continuous chain of Aryan tribes linking Europe to ^ 
Sapta-Sindhu, the original home of the Aryans, as is evidenced ^ 
by the existence of such Aryan tribes in Western Asia 
ancient times as the Iranians, the Kurds, the Kossteans, the‘ 
Magis of ancient Media, the Armenians, the Phrygians, the. 
Lydians, the Mitaiinians, the Hittites, and the Phoenicians, i 
Had not most of these tribes been absorbed by tlie Semites, 
there would have been to-day a large number of peoples spiking 
Aryan diale(||s in Asia, as there is in Europe. It is unfortunate 
that in their eagerness to prove the original Aryan home in 
Europe, Western scholars forget to take note of this fact as well 
as of the fact t-hat in India alone, which is regarded as. a 
continent by itself, the number of Aryan dialects derived frpm 
Sanskrit exceeds that of Europe. From the standpoint and test 
of language, therefore, it cannot be proved that jEurope was ikub 
cradle of the Aryan race. Add to this the fact that Sanskrit is ^ 
i^mittedly the most developed of all At;^n kngoa^i 
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Mid the most ftrchskic, and no language or eiviK^atioii of a 
high and peculiar stamp could be developed in a couoti'y which 
Was not peopled by the highest type of the race, and did not 
furnish ^ the main-spring of all their activities from hoary 
times* 

I ‘Will now give a brief account of prehistoric Europe, show- 
ing its physical conditions anS the type and character of the 
early inhabitants who at-e now admittedly recognisdl to be the 
ancestors of the present European races. ^ 

Charles Lyell, the famous English Geologist, working along 
the lines first suggested by another great EnglishmaSd^ James 
Hutton, was the first to prove that ‘‘ the successive ptj^rilitions 
of the earth, whose remains are found in the fclssil beds, had 
Kved for enormous periods of time, and had supplanted one an- 
other on the earth, not through any sudden catastrophe, but bj^ 
slow process of the natural developrnept aud decay of different 
kinds of beings. Following the demonstrations of Lyell, there 
came about a sudden change of belief among geplogists as 
the age of the earth, until, in our day, tlie period durifig #hich 
the earth has been inhabited by one kind of creature and an- 
other is computed, not by specific thousands, but by vague 
hundreds of thousands, or even millions of years The re- 

searches of Sehmerling, of Boucher de Perth, of LyeTl himself, 
and of a host of later workers demonstrated that fossil remains 
of luan were found commingled in embedded strata and in cave 
bottoms under conditions that demonstrated their extreme anti- 
quity ; and in the course of the quarter .cenfury after 1865 , ia 
which year Lyell had published bis epoch-makingjii|be«^ 
antiquity of man, the new idea had made a complete conquest, 
until now no one any more thinks of disputing the extreme 
mtiquity of man than he thinks of questioning the great age 
of tfic eerth itself ‘ 

It is believed ^ by geologists that the age of man in Europe 
is about a million years and a half, The soiencM of jn^-historic 
Arct^logy and Geology,^' says Dr. Isaac Taylor, tmve shown 
i SiBt. of pif World, Yol I, p. aC, 
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tiiat ill Europe nmu was the ooutempo'rary of the* 

mufuiuoth^ the wooly rhitioeerofli and Sother extinct paefaydeitns, 
and have brought to light from the gravels of Abbeville ‘evi- 
denees of ^his handiwork^ from.a period when the Somtne 

flowed three hundred feet above its present level, and EngUtad 
was still united to the continent. Man must have inhabited 
France and Britain at the cigse of the quaternary p^riod^ and 
must have illlowed the retreating iee of the last glacial epoch, 
to ^ the close of which Dr. Groll and Professor Geikie assign 
astronomical grounds an antiqudy of some 80,000 years/' ^ 

Elsei^H^re (P^ 55), he sums up the results of astronomical, 
and geqiiji^cal calculations as follow : From astronomical d&ta^ 
Dr. Croll has Calculated that in the northern hemisphere the last* 
glacial epoch began some 240,000 years ago, that it lasted with 
alternations of a milder and even tropical temperature for nearly 

180.000 years, and finally terminated about 80,000 years ago,.' 
With these calculatious Professor Geikie essentially i^rees.^. 
He believes that palseolithic man must have occupied parts oC 
Western Europe shortly after the disappearance of the great 
ice^sheet, and that lAere are reasons mipposing that ie mis 
inUr^glaeial ^ like the mammoth and the rein-deer whose rof 
mains exist below the till which was the product of the l ati t 
extension of the glaciers/’^ 

It would thus appear that paleeolitfaic man is believed to 
have existed in Europe in inter-glacial epochs, t\e,, more thad 

80.000 years ago. It is also believed that in the neoIiUiie 

period in a later age, *Mhe geolo^cal and climatic conditioat 
were the sctme as they are now " in Europe, anil it 

has been found that three, if not four, of the existing EuropettW 
types occupied approximately their present seats.^ It remaW 
however, to be seen whether the neolithic men of Europe 
were the direct descendants of the palssoKthic men, or they. 

Taylor, Origm 'tffhe Aryan$tjgp. 16-19. 

Qeikte, Ths Oreatlte^AgHf p. 114. ' 

lbi4, pp. 652-^. 

lao, : 

l^aylor, MrfSns, 
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iflunigrated to Europe from other countries with the disappeftiiiiiQe 
of the great ice-sheet at the end of the glacial epoch. 

“ It must not be assumed/^ says Mr. H* S. Mackitider^ ‘^that 
physical geographical conditions have remained without changei 
during the human epoch. Nearly the whole of that epoch ia 
probably contained in the geological period which may be des- 
cribed as the Retreat of the Ice-Age. It is probable that while 
the ice slowly, and with many fluctuations, retired' northward 
from northern Europe, and elsewhere towards the mountain 
summits, drought was gradually emphasised in the region where 
is now the Sahara.* As a result it is likely that while man ad- 
vanced northward from Africa and southern Europe to occupy the 
ground, uncovered by the ice, a great natural void, the desert belt 
across northern Africa, was formed in their midst. Through- 
out recorded history this has divided the white man from the 
black, for the Sahara rather than the Mediterranean constitutes 
the true southern boundary of Europe. The whole contrast be- 
tween the European and the Negro is the probable measure of 
the significance of this physical change. 

Europe is at present broadly attached to Asia, but it is 
likely that this is one of Ike more recent of geographical featn^^ei. 
A small fluctuation in level would suflBce for the flooding of wCb-* 
tern Siberia from the Arctic as far as the Caspian Sea, and 
there is not wanting testimony of such a change in the relative- 
ly recent past. 

“ We are probably justified in correlating this possibility 
with another, for which the evidence is of a different kind. Qf 
all human bodily characteristics, none in the gen^l (pinion of 
anthropologists is so persistently conveyed by heredity as, the 

• ** If the Sahara was a sea, the * Fohn* instead of being a baraing, dry wind, 
which strips the snow off the Alps, both by melting and evaporation, would be 
a moist, damp wind, and when it reached the moimtains, would produoo deui|^ 
clouds and thick fogs, which would prevent the sun^s rays from warming the 
earth or melting the glaciers. So that to the barren desert of the Sahara 
which we are apt to look upon as a useless waste, we are in reality mnoh 
indebted for the fertility and civilization of Europe.” Lord Avebury^S 
Prehisturic TimeSf p. 8^, 
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shape bf the skull. The primary division of mankind is tlerei- 
fore based on tbe^ relative length and breadth of the li#d* 
Speaking very generally we may say that Africans and Suro|f« 
ans have long skulls^ and Asiatics have broad skulls^ but that 
a wedge of As’atic breadth of skull is thrust westward through 
the centre of Europe into France. From a European point of 
view we have thus abroad-skulled ^ Alpine^ race, 
the eastf between the blonde, long-skulled Northerners and 
darker but equally long-skulled peoples in the west and 
south. 

May not the earliest human events have thus been (t) a 
physical change in the North which allowed the Africans to push 
northward through Europe, (2) a contemporary change in tSie 
Sahara which severed the migrants from what wdh to become 
Negro Africa, and (3) a subsequent change in Western Siberia, 
which permitted of the entry of the Asiatics into Europe ? 
And may it not be that the blending of these strains in the 
European corner of the world lias enriched the initiative of the 
race in that part, and contributed to its lead in subsequetit 
history ? ^ 

These are questions containing pregnant suggestions of events 
that most probably took place in the dim past, making it 
possible for savage nomadic tribes to emigrate from North Africa 
and Asia to Europe, and occupy those parts at first, that were 
uncovered by the ice. But before we deal with this subject more 
fully, it would be necessary for us to understand the different 
types of men in Europe, with broad skulls, long skulls, andsknlla 
intermediate between the two. 

It was Broca who first laid down the axiom that the ethnic 
characteristics of the first order of importance are not lingoistio 
but physical. As to the liatare of the speech of the neolithic 
peoples of Europe, we have inferences rather than^ any positive 
facts to guide ns. As to their physical cbanM^teristics, the 
evidence is abundant and conclusive. 1 his ei^dence consists 
partly of the statements of Greek and Roman iVfiters> bnjtvjp 
» ’ Hut. Sieti qf th^ World, Yol h PP* 
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deriTed muaiy from the measnrements of ekolk. The shops of 
the skull is omot the least variable characteristics of race, so mtioh 
so that the skulls from prehistoric tombs make it possible to prove 
that the neolithic inhabitants of Europe were the direct ancestors 
ef the existing races* The skull form is expressed bj the 
numerical ratios of certain measurements, which are called indices* 
0f these the most important are the latitudinal, or, as it is com- 
monly called, the cephalic index, which gives the proportion of the 
extreme breadtfi to the extreme length of the cranium ; the 
altitudinal or vertical index, which gives the proportion of the 
height of the skull to the length ; the orbital index, which gives 
the proportion of the height of the eye orbit to the breadth ; the 
facial angle ; the nasal index; and the index of prognotfatoin, by 
which we ^estimate the shape of the face. These indices, taken 
in conjunction with the shape of certain bones, especially the femur 
and the tibia, enable us to determine with considerable certainty 
t^e ethnic reUtionship of pre-historie to existing races. 

" The latitudinal or ^cephalic ^ index is thus determined* 
Divide the extreme breadth of the skull by the length from 
front to back, and multiply by 100, Thus if the breadth is 
three-fourths of the length, the index is said to be 75. Cephalic 
indices vary from 50 to 98. 

The term dolicho-cephalic, or long-headed is to 

skulls with low indices; brachy-cephalic or broad-headed, to 
those with high indices ; and ortho-cephalic, to the intermediate 
class. The black races are dolicho-cephalic, the white races 
ineKne to ortho-cephalic, and the yellow races to braeby* 
cephalic.... The Swedes are the most dolicbo-eepbalic race in 
^.Europe, the Lapps the most brachy-cephalic, the SagHsh the 
>most ortho-cephalic. North Germany is sub^doHchoT-cephalic ; 

Germany sub-brachy-cephalic.^^® 

. Further OB, Dr. Taylor says that the orbital index 
ifee bhidk races is lowest, varying from 79*& to 85^4, and 
edeiseendingr ^ nmeng the Tasmanians ; moiig the yellow 
taoesHishig^ 82^2 to 

n-L. ...i. ;ii.' . ^ ■ -^,1; — r - - 1- ■ /-t- - I r---n i , ■■■ ' minn r ' ’ 

K’ibi'lar/ profit tA« 68» 86. 
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it is usually between 83 and 85. A similar test applres to 
the section of the hair. In the Mongolian or yellow race, It is 
circular ; in the black or African race, it is flat or ribbon-shaped ; 
in the white or European race, it is oval. The hair of the 
Mongolian is straight, that of the African frizzled or wooly, 
and that of the European is inclined to curl. 

All these tests/’ says the same writer, ‘^agree in exhibiting 
two extreme types — the African with longheads, long orbits, and 
flat hair ; and the Mongolian with round heads, round orbits, and 
round hair. The European type is intermediate — the head, the 
orbit, and tlie hair are oval. In the east of Europe, we And an 
approximation to the Asiatic tyj^e ; in the south of Euroi)e, to 
the African. The neolithic tombs of Europe exhibit notable 
approximation both to the African and Asiatic types. ’’ ^ 

Where, it has been asked, did the human race originate ? 
Darwin inclines to Africa, De Quatrefages to Asia, Wagner to 
Europe in the mioeene epoch, when the climate was sub-tropical. 
If it originated in Europe, we may suppose it was differentiated 
into the extreme Asiatic and African types ; or, on the other’ 
band, Europe may have been the place where the African and 
Asiatic types met and mingled. Those who hold the former 
view may believe with Penkathat the Aryans represent the oldest 
European race ; those who hold the latter opinion may maintain 
that while Aryan speech came originally from Asia, it was 
subsec^uently acquired by men who were largely of African 
origin. ” ' ^ . 

From the evidence about the hoary anticpiity of the Aryans ’ 
of Sapta-Sindhu, and the proofs we have adduced of the savage ' 
Aryan tribes having gradually migrated westward through we^st- ' 
ern Asia to Europe, we hold the opinion that Arjran speech' went ' 
originally from Sapta-Sindhu to Europe, along with the savage' 
Aryan nomads who got mixed with the Mongolian savages in ‘ 
Western Asia and imposed their speech upon them, and that 
th'ese savages having commingled their blood, afterwards caitoe'^ 
in contact with the early inhabitants Of Europe wKo 

Tailor, (VtV^ of the Aruam, p. 66. 


» Ibid, p. 66. 
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iniTnigraled from Africa with the retreat of the great ice^sheet 
northward at the end of the Glacial epoch. Our opinion will be 
more clearly established as we go on with fuller accounts of 
these early pre-historic peoples of Europe. 

It is, indeed, a pity that we have no means of comparing the 
skulls of the ancient Aryans of India— the three higher castes, 
with those of the Mongolians, the Europeans and the Africans, 
and are consequently not in a position to say whether they were 
doHcho-cephalic, brachy-cephalic or ortho-cephalic in ancient 
times. The Aryans of India had the practice of cremating their 
dead, and therefore no ancient skulls of the Indo-Aryans have 
been available anywhere in India, As of all castes, certain 
sections of the Brahmans have changed the least, it would be 
interesting to compare their cephalic and orbital indices with 
those of the other principal races of Asia, Europe and Africa. 
Whatever the indices of the other races may be, those of the 
Brahmans of some of the principal centres of religion may be 
regarded as representing the approximate standard of the true 
Aryan type. But even then, we cannot lose sight of the fact 
that there were in post-Vedic times large influxes of peoples, otbet 
than Aryans, who were gradually incorporated into Aryan sociftyi 
distributing themselves among the four castes. It would, tjxeiidbfei 
be extremely difficult to discern the truly Aryan type even froB| 
among the Brahmans of modern times. 

Mr. Mackinder, like Dr. Taylor, has said that the black^races 
are generally dolicho-cephalic. How is it then that the Swedes 
and the Teutons of North Germany, who are white pwplesi 
dolicho-cephalic ? The natural inference would be that tb^ had 
origiimlly belonged to the black races of Africa, who afterwards 
migrated to the north of Europe in inter-glaoial periods, and 
spryived the glacial epoch. Their long residence in a cold 
must have affected and transformed the colour of their sWn. 

^^it is believed that under cettain circumstances, fair races may 
epme. dark, and dark races light, the cuticle howe#r bmt|g affect-^ 
ed sooMr than tlie ha|ri or the iris of the eyes/* * ‘ If t^is be 
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scientifically trhei then it wobld be easy to understand how the 
Swedes and the Teutons, though originally belonging to the bladi 
races of Africa," gradually became white, nay whiter than the 
southern races of Europe, and how the Aryans of Sapta*Siudhu» 
though originally a white people as some of their descendants 
still are in Kashmir and other places, gradually became hro^h 
and dark-complexioned through a gradual change of climate 
from extreme cold to extreme hot in consequence of the disapr 
pearancc of the seas round about Sapta-Sindhu. We have already 
said that a cold climate prevailed in India in ancient tames and 
the year Wus called by the name of Htma (winter) In the Rig*!* 
Veda in consequence of wintry conditions having pt*evailed in 
the land during a greater part of the year, just as (^Saiad 
(autumn) came to designate the year when the climate becahae 
temperate and less severe. The very fact that the Indo-Aryaii» 
have changed colour proves the very long period of time during 
which they have been the inhabitants of Northern India. This 
marked change of climate was also noticed in the Zend-Avesta. 
Even in Rig-Vedic times a change of colour was noticeUhla 
among the Aryans according to their occupations and modes of 
living. Those who had to toil in the fields, or perform outdoor 
work, or were engaged in trade in the country and foreign lands, 
and in warfare, were natuially more swarthy than those whose 
occupations compelled them to stay at home. The nomiulic 
Aryans who were subjected to the hot rays of the sun in their 
wanderings became natuially more dark-complexioned ; and 
thus we find mention made in the Rig- Veda of people who tveie 
dark-skinned and called ‘‘blacks.*^ Colour or Farnn, theretere, 
became the distinguishing mark of men engaged in the diffeteht 
occupations. The Brahmans who generally stayed at home 
pefforming the sacrifioes and attending to spiritual otilture 
remained naturally white-complexioned ; the J^sbatriyas who 
were engaged in warfare and active duties in Connection Vith 
the government of the country became n&turaH|r a shade darker 
thad the Brahmans i fclie Vidgyas who tilled the lands, pastor^ 
and reared up cattle, and were eif aged in trade a^ manufacture 
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ni9>0te ‘ of ft still darker complexion than the Kshatriyifts j 
the Sudras who had at first mostly belonged to the nomadic 
tdbeS| without settling down to any sort of occupation for a 
living And had been in a low state of moral develoj)ment, became 
necessarily darker still to the verge of blackness. Colour, there- 
ipl5e, became the index of occupation, caste or tribe, and the 
word wrna afterwards came to be synonymous witli caste. It 
is however a remarkable fact even to this day that the Aryan 
women of the higher castes, who have seldom to do any oiit-door 
work and always keep themselves within the precincts of the 
zenana, are usually more fair-complexioned than the men who 
have to spend their time in outdoor work. Colour, therefore, 
cannot be an infallible criterion of race or type, which can only be 
determined by the measurement and comparison of craniums 
which are least liable to change. It would undoubtedly be 
wrong to say, as Dr. Tailor has done, that the influence of cli- 
mate has exterminated the Aryan race in India, Persia and other 
places, tlie Aryan speech alone being left as the permaoent 
evidence of early Aryan settlement.*^ Though the Aryans 
cannot be recognised now by their white skins, the Aryan blood 
still runs in their veins, and the type has probably remained 
intiict in India, to a large extent, in consequence of their eoneet^ 
vative instincts and extreme reluctance to freely mix with 
4)eoples of other races. 

As the Swedes and the Teutons have been found to be 
Idolicho-cephalie, they must have been the direct descendants of 
the pre-historic dolicho-cephalic people (an originally black race 
from Africa), whose skulls have been found in the graves of 
North Geiinany and other i>arts of North Europe. They have 
been designated as the Canstadt race ‘^by De Quatrefages and 
Hamy from a skull found in 1700 at Canstadt near Stuttgart, 
associated, it is said, with hones of the mammoth. A similaf 
akull was discovered in 1867 together with remains of the 
mammoth at£guisbeim, near Colmar, in Alsace/’^® 

» » Ihid, p. 46. 

Hid, pp» 106-106. 
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Another specimen of thie type is the celebrated skull which ^ 
was found seventy miles south-west of the .Neanderthal in 
e^vern at Engis, oh the left bank of the Meuse, eight miks 
south-west of Eiege. It was embedded in a breccia with remains 
of the mammoth, the rhinoceros, and the reindeer. It has 
usually been referred to the Quaternary period. Of this Engis 
skull Virchow writes: ‘‘It is so absolutely dolicho-cephali<l 
that if we wei^ justified in constituting our ethnic groups 
solel / with reference to the shape of the skull, the Engis skull 
would without hesitation be classed as belonging to the primitive 
Teutonic race, and we should arrive at the conclusion that a 
Germanic population dwelt on the banks of the Meuse- prior td 
the earliest irruption of a Mongolic race.*^ ' • 

In the oldest skulls of the Canstadt race,’’ says Dr. Taylori 
‘‘ the ridges over the eyes are greatly developed, the cranial , 
vault is low, the forehead is retreating, the eye orbits enormous^ " 
the nose prominent, but the upper jaw is not so prognathous 
as the lower. This primitive savage, the earliest inhabitant of 
Europe,* was muscular and athletic, anti of great stature. He had" 
implements of flint, but not of bone, and was vain of hiaper*' 
soiiftl appearance, as is proved by his bracelets and necklaces ctf 
shells. Ho was a nomad hunter, who sheltered himself in caves^ 
but was without fixed abodes, or even any sepulchres* f 


* But the Canstedte are not now regarded aa the earliest inhabitantii ol . 
Europe. Tlie discovery in 1907 of a human lower jaw in the base pf th©' 
“ Manor Sands ” is one of the moat important in the whole history of anthro- 
pology.. The jaw was that of a human being, belonging to a race, designated 
aa the Heidelbergs, “ the first human race recorded in Western ^itrope;** 

According to Mr. H. F. Osborn, they “ appear in Sontherfi Germany early « 
the second Interglacial times in the midst of a most imposing mammalian fauna 
of northern aspect and containing many forest-living species, such as bear, 
deer and moose ; in the meadows and forests browsed the giant straight-tusked 
elephant {W, antiqung) which from the simple structure of its grinding t^th 
is regarded as similar in habit to the A.frican elephant nol^ inhabiting the 
forests of.Oentral Africa. The preseuce of this animal iudipates a relatiye|j[‘; 
moist climate and well-forested country. ** H. F. Osborn’s Menofthe Qli'i^ 
8ton$ Age, p. 96 (1918). It does not appear, however, that the Hefdnlbergh 
were the tmoestort of the Teutons* . . , ' 
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" The chief interest that attaches to these repuliMyc savages 
is that Fiench anthropologists consider them to be the direct 
ancestors of their hereditary enemies the Germans^ while German 
anthropologists assei*t that the Teutons are the only lineal 

representatives of the noble Aryan race That the earliest 

inlmbftants of Europe belonged to the Canstadt mce may 
probably be granted, since skulls of this type have been found 
underlying those of the Iberian and Ligurian races in the very 
oldest deposits at Grenelle ; while in many cases there are indica- 
tions, more or less trustworthy, of the Canstadt race having 
been contemporary with the extinct pachyderms. Its chief 
habitat seems to have been the valley of the Rhine, but it 
extended to the south as far as Wiirtemberg, and to the east 
as far as Briix in Bohemia. Only at a later time when tl|| 
reiliSeer had retreated to the north, it reached the shores of 
the Baltic. 

Though this type has now become extinct in Gennatiy, 
owing to the prepotence of the Celtic or Turanian race, anti 
though it hi^ been favourably modified by civilisation in Soandt* 
navia, yet even in modern times we find curious idstances of 
atavism or reversion to an earlier type. These cases are faiind 
chiefly among men of Norman or Scandinavian ancestry. ' Such 
may occasionally be noticed in the Scandinavian distrtots of 
England. The skull of Robert !§ruce, who was of pure NoiWBip 
blood, exibits a case of such reversion/^ ^ ^ 

Dr. Taylor further says that there is a superficial nesamblance 
between the Teutons and the Celts, but they are radically dis^ 
ting^liA^ y the form of the skull. Both races were tall, larger 
limlm and fair-haired. De Guatrefagee has oonjeotured that 
thejCuisiadt race may have roamed farther to the East He 
that Ijjhe type may be recognised in the Ainos of Japan 
and Kan&ti )hatka and in the Todas of the Neilghearries, whp 
bear no restoblance to any of the contigno^ tribes. Both, 
the Ainos ,tbe Todas are folly dolicbo-c^Mie , differing, in 
ti|}ii respect from the Japanese and Dravtdtans. *bo aw 

M |W4, |>p, MW-iog. 
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bractiyeeptialio. I'jie profile is of the European type, and instead of 
the scanty beard of the Mongolians and the Bravidiansi they 
are as amply bearded as the Scandinavians, and, like many 
[North Europeans, they have much hair on the chest and other 
parts of the body. 

From Scandinavia to Southern India and Kamatshatka is 
indeed too long a jump for Canstadt savages to have performed in 
early predustoric times, especially when we remember that up to 
a relatively recent period there was a big sea extending from 
the Caspian to the Arctic to obstruct their progress towards 
the east, and vast impassable mountains and seas barred their 
way to Southern India. If there is a racial afiSnity between these 
tribes living in far-ofE corners of the European and Asiatic 
continents, what probably happened was this : The Canstadts who 
are undoubtedly of African origin must have emigrat6<|tto 
the North when Africa was connected with South-wesiem J 
Europe, and to the East when it was connected with Southern 
India by the Indo-Oceanic continent, now lost. The anoestors 
of the Todas must have found their way to Sbi||;h6rn India 
directly from Africa at that time, and a branch which wandered 
farther east to the Pacific coast must have migrated northward 
to Kamatshatka and Japan. We should remember that they 
were primitive savages, and quite incapable. of crossing seas 
and oceans by crafts which they did not .know how to con* 
struct. They are believed to have been in the palseolithic stagOi 
though from the presence of rude potteries in the caves with 
their remains, some are of opinion that they were in the necH 
lithio or at best in the early neolithic stage. The state b£^ their 
civilisation has been gathered from the remaips in Ihe 
middend or shelUmounds of Denmark. The stone implements 
found therein are more archaic in character thap those touild 
near the Swiss lake-dwellings. “ The people,’^ says Dif. Taylor, 
‘^had not yet reached the agriealtural or even the pastoral 
8t%e,-^hey were solely fishortxifn and hunters, th^ only domes* 
tioitted animai they pose^s^ being dog, whl^s even in 
the pld^t of the Swiss lake-dwellings tbe people^ ; though 
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subsisting largely on the products of the chase, had domes* 
ticated the ox, if not also the sheep and the goat/^'^ It is 
believed that the accumulation of these kitchen-middens or 
i^hell-mounds occupied fn enormous period. Professor Steen- 
strupi the highest authority on the subject, is of opinion that a 
period of 10,000 to P2,000 years must be allowed for the 
accumulation of the vast mounds of refuse. Some of these 
kre more than 900 feet long, and from 100 to ‘^OO feet broad, 
and they are usually from three to five feet, but, occasion tlly 
as much as ten feet in thickness. 

Such then were the Canstadts, one of the earliest races of 
North Europe, and the ancestors of the Teutons. This type 
bet^ime extinct owing to the infusion of Celtic and Slavonic 
blood. They were conquered and aryanised by the Slavo-Celtic 
races from whom they received their language, and such culture 
as thej^ possessed. The claim of the Teutons to be the original 
Atyan race has thus no firm basis to stand upon. Both they 
and the Scandinavians were descended from dolicho-cephalic 
savages of Africa who had immigrated to Europe either if the 
interglacial or post-glacial epoch with the retreat of the great 
ice-sheet northward. 

I will now write about the other prehistoric races whose 
remains have been found in the neolithic tombs of Europe, 
They were three in number, one of which is supjx)5ed to repre* 
sent the primitive Aryans, the other two along with the 
Canstadts being regarded merely Arj^anin speech, but non-Aryan 
in descent. 

Ill the early neolithic age, Britain seems to have been 
inhabited by one race only which was of feeble build, short 
stature, dark complexion, and dolicbo-cephalic skull.”* ® They 
burfed, their dead in fepulchral caves, and when these wet^ 
fot available, in long barrows provided with interior chambers 
and passages. This race is identified with the British tribe 
oiE the Silures. Prom their physical eharacfceristies Tacitus 

IBtd, pp. 60-61. 

Itid; p. 67. 
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ooiieluded tjbf^ they belonged to the Iberimi raee, wbieh reseml^]^ 
Spafiish Basqps, The same type is found in soma of ^ 
HabrideSi in Kerry, and also west of the Shannon, in Donald 
and Galway. Skulls of this type hava^also been found in sepul* 
chral caves in Belgium, France, Spain, Algeria and Teneriffa. 
The Iberians are believed to be a North African people who 
emigrated to Europe and passed on to Britain, probably when 
the latter was connected with the continent. They belphgc^ 
purely to the Neolithic age, as no trace of metal is found ip 
any of the long barrows of England. 

Towards the £lo$e of the Neolithic age, or probably at the 
beginning of tie Bronze age, Britain was invaded by a wholly 
different race, tall, muscular, brachy-cephalic, and almost 
certainly with xanthous or rufus hair and florid complexion,^^^ ^ 
They buried their dead in round barrows, and ^'to them in a]I 
probability we may ascribe the erection of Avebury and Stone-* j 
henge, and also the first introduction into Britain of Aryap 
speech and of impleihents of bronze. This race Dr. Thumam 
identifies with the Celts and he calls the type the ‘ Turaniaia ’ 
type, believing it to be an offshoot, through the Belgic Gauls, 
froxn the great brachy-cephalic stock of Central and Ncwth- 
eastern Europe and Asia. It is also the prevailing type among j 
the Slavonic races. This ^ Turanian ’ type of Dr. Thurnan^ 
is the -type Mongoloide’ of Priioer-Bey.^^* ® 

The difference of stature between the two races, the Iberiims 
and the Celts, was remarkable, the former baing shorter thaii 
the latter. The stature of the Celts struck the Romans with 
astonishment. Caesar speaks of their minjica earpom, aiid 
contrasts the" short stature of the Romans with thg 
corjporum of the Gauls.’^*® The Iberian race^ as we havp « 
aliseady si^> was dark in complexion with black' hair and eyep^ h 
The Celtic raep was fair, with red or yellow hair, apd b|pe mj 
bfpa^gpey eyes. The Belgie Gauls also belonged to this rppf. 
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Western scholars believe the Iberians to be the primitive in- 
habitants of Britain, and the Celts to be later invaders who 
Were not only a more powerful race, but possessed a higher 
divili^tion. In a few of the round barrows of the Celts bronze 
has been found. The Iberians were originally troglodytes, but 
the Celts probably lived in huts or pit dwellings. That the 
latter spoke an Aryan language which was Celtic is admitted, 
though Professor Rollerton has characterised their physical type 
as Turanian,” and Priiner-Bey as Mongoloide.” 

The Celtic type in Europe is traced eastward to the continent 
of Asia, and the Iberian type southward through France and 
Spain to Northern Africa. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that the Iberians came from Northern Africa and the Celts 
from Asia at different periods of prehistoric times after the 
i'etreat of the great ice-sheet towards the north of Europe. The 
Canstadts who were in the palseolithic stage of civilisation 
had undoubtedly migiated first from Africa, and roamed towards 
the north with the reindeer up to the shores of the Baltic. 
They were followed in the early neolithic period by the Iberiatts 
from North Africa; and at the close of the neolithic period, 
the Canstadts and the Iberians were conquered by the Celts 
from Asia, who are admitted by anthropologists to be of Tura- 
nian or Mongoloid tyqie. Our readers should remember all 
these facts in order to understand the gradual expansion of the 
Celts in Europe from Asia. 

The Celts appear to have crossed to Britain from Belgic 
Gaul. The Celts of the latter place appear at a later time to 
have advanced southward imposing their Celtic speech on the 
earlier race of Central France. The Celts may also be traced 
eastward to Denmark where the brachy-cephalie type has been 
‘singularly persistent. According to Dr, Beddoe, the modem 
Danes are of the same type as the round-barrow people. At 
the beginning of the historic period the valleys of the Main 
and the Upper Danube were occupied by Celtic tribes. In this 
region Celtic names abound. The ethnic frontier between Celts 
and Teutons was the continuous mountain-barrier formed b/ the 
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Terttoberger Wald, the Thuringer Wald and the Eieeen 
Oebirge. North of this line the population is now doliclio* 
oephalico while the south of this line the people are more 
brachy*eephalic. 

The people of the modem kingdom of Wiirtembeig are also 
braeby-cephalous*® ^ Holder considers the type to be Turanian 
or Sarmatian. Halle seems to have been the most northern 
outpost of the Celts in Germany, since beyond the Teutoberger 
Wald, a few miles to the north of Halle, the type changes. 
Southern Germany is now Teutonic in speech, the local names 
and the persistent ethnic type bearing witness to the primitive 
Celt occupation. Southern Germany was Teutonised in speech 
by German invaders in the early centuries of the Christian, era. 
In Wiirtemberg aud Bavaria a number of pile dwellings of the 
neolithic age have been discovered, which seem to be prototypes 
of those which are so numerous in the Swiss lakes. The Sw^se 
craniologists. His and Riitimeyer, attribute the erection of the 
lake dwellings in Switzerland to ^^our Celtic ancestors,^* the 
Helvetii. The Helvetian skulls resemble the round-barrow 
skulls. The Helvetii appear to have reached a comparatively 
high state of civilisation. 

Towards the close of the neolithic age, the same Aryan- 
speaking race which constructed the Swiss pile dwellings seems 
to have crossed the Alps, erecting their pile-dwelling^ in the 
Italian lakes and in the marshes of tlie valley of the Po. Tb$y 
have been identified with the Umbrians. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the close connection between Celtic and Italian 
speech, and also by the almost identical civilisation disclosed 
by the pile dwellings of Italy and those of SwitzerJi^ud. 
Further, craniologists have proved that while the people;. of 
Southern Italy are dolicho-cephalie, belonging apparently; to 
the Iberian race, they become more and more bracby*jcepb%ti€ 
as we go northward, especially in the district between the 
Apennines and the Alps. Latin and Umbrian were nmre|y 

■ ■ j — ■- 

After the recent great European ww, this province has fortne^ 
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4iii}^ts of the 8ftme language, but in Borne there was a large 
^mixture of Etruscan and Campanian blood. Skulls of fibe 
pure Latin race are rare, awing to the pr^lent practice of 
cremation; but there is a very marked resemblance in the out- 
lines of the Latin and Helvetian skulls, and those of the better 
dass from the British round barrows. They exhibit no greater 
difiefence than the refinement of type due to the progress from 
^uholithic barbarism to the high civilisation of Rome. Tlie 
oldest Umbrian settlements prove that the Umbrians, when 
they arrived in Italy, lived chiefly by the chase, and had 
domesticated the ox and the sheep. Agriculture even of the 
fud^ description, seems to have been unknown, since no cereals 
were found, but there were considerable stores of hazel-nuts, 
of water chestnuts, and of acorns, some of which had been 
lilready roasted for food. Before the arrival of the Umbro- 
Latin race, Italy was inhabited by Iberian and Ligurian tribes, 
d;he former dolicho-cephalic, and the latter highly brachy-eephalic, 
with an index of 92. The round-barrow race, which we have 
traced from the Tj ne to the Tiber, extended eastward down 
the Danube, and across the great plain of Russia. All tlife 
nations of Slavic speech are brachy-cephalic, and their 
hair and eyes are mostly light in colour. The Great Russians 
are brachy-cephalic; so also are the Finno-Urgic tribes beyond 
the frontier of Aryan speech. The mean cephalic index of the 
Mongols is 81, which is precisely that of the round-barmw 
people whom they resemble in their prognathism, their high 
cheek bones, and the squareness of the face. 

The foregoing investigation which has been condensed from 
Dp. Isaac Taylor’s excellent book, the Origin of the Aryam 
(81-91) has brought us to the conclusion at which Dr. TburUttUi 
arriyed many years ago. He says that to him it appears to be 
proved tbat the type of the Celtic skull, at least that of the 
dotninaut race in the bronze period in ftritatn, was of the 
bkeh 3 ^-ce|dialic ' Tumniau type.’ How th«/ Celtic became the 
lai^ua^ of a people with this Turanian skull-form, and how 
this Turanian skaU-form became the skuIjMfmm of a Celtic 





aisd io<^Ued Indo^Earopean people era questions whiob lie 
Uiinte iii^ yet to be detannmed. Meanwbilei he continued/ the 
idea of a oonttiftion between the ancient Celtic hraehy-eephilie 
type and that of Ihe modern Mongolian or Turanian peoplee 
of Asia, cannot be Overlooked, and remains for explanation/’^^ 
Whatever may be the explanation of the European savante, 
there can be no doubt that some of the chief Aryan-speaking 
races^-^the Celts, the Danes, the Umbrians, tlie Homans, the 
•Greeks, and the Slavs — belong to the bracby-cepbalic ty^ 
found in the neolithic round barrows of Britain. We havt 
seen that these races stretch in a broad continuous zone across 
Central Europe into Asia. The fact that they are of the 
Turanian type lends a strong colour to the view that th^ 
originally came from Ana to Europe mill Aryan speech. fioW 
could the Turanians acquire this speech is a problem which ^haS 
perplexed those European scholars who are unwilling to admit 
chat the original home of the Aryans was in Asia. But it is 
easily solved if we look for this home not in Northern Europe, 
or the Arctic regions, or Central Asia, but in Sapta-Sindhu iii 
India whence, as we have shown, waves after waves of nomadic 
Aryans, in more or less savage conditions^ emigrated or were 
compelled to emigrate towards the west. It is extremely likely 
that they met the Turanian or Mongolian hordes in Western 
Asia,^ and having been more civilized, imposed their specirii 
and culture on them, which they carried to Europe in their 
onward march westward through the central regions of the 
continent up the valley of the Danube till they reached Britain, 
and: northward through the steppes and fertile planis M 

Bttssia. It is probable that an amalgamation of the Aryan 
and Turanimt pomadic tribes had taken place long before they 
entesed Europci and as the latter were more numerous than 
the Aryans, the dominant type of the amalgamated prodtmi 
was Mongolmn or Turanian, though their speech knd eulture 
were Aryan. As Dr. Taylor says: “When twoidistitiCt laCCk 
are in contact, they may, under certain eircumstanoes, mix ththf 
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bib^di but tbe teud^ncy as a rule is to revert to the character 
of that race which is either superior in numbers, prepotent in 
physical energy, or which conforms best to th||jj^nvironment.’'*® 
Further on be says ; While i*ace is to a great extent 
persistent, language is extremely mutable. Many countries 
have repeatedly changed their speech, while the race has 
remained essentially the same. Language seems almost inde- 
pendent of race. Neo-Latin languages are spoken in Bucharest 
and Mexico, Brussels and Palermo ; Aryan languages in Stocks 
holm and Bombay, Dublin and Teheran, Moscow and Lisbon, 
but the amount of common blood is infinitesimal or non-exisr 
tent/’^^ In illustration of his point he mentions the 
Spaniards who have imposed a Latin dialect on a large 
portion of the New World, and asks ‘‘Were they Latins, or 
even Aryans in blood ? Spain was originally Iberian or 
Bei’ber. In prehistoric times the Celts wrested a large por* 
tion of the peninsula from the Iberians, the Phoenicians founded 
populous and important cities, the Vandals, Goths and Suevi 
poui-ed in from the north, and the Moors anti Arabs from 
the south, Tbe speech, and very little more than the speech, 
is; Latin ; the Eoman, of whose blood the trace must be 
extremely small, have imprinted their language upon Spain, 
and the Spaniards, by reason of their speech, are often reckoned 
among the Latin races.’* ** 

Similarly the Celts, who belonged to the Turanian type, 
are wrongly called Aryans because their speech was Aryan. 
The physical type of the Aryans who were small in number 
was absorbed in theirs, and the only relic of the Aryans that 
was left in them was their superior speech and culture. “ In 
the neolithic period,^’ says Dr. Taylor, “ Aryan languages can: 
hardly have been spoken by more than a million persons,^ 
At the present time they are spoken probably by 600 millians— 
biJE the population of the globe.” • ® This goes to show that 

. Ibid, p. 203. 
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Aryan speech especially seems to possess the power of 
exterminating nefl^ Aryan dialects/’ We need n(rt wonder, there* 
fore, at the fact that while the Aryan type disappeared, the 
Aryan speech remained predominant in the amalgamation 
that had been formed out of the Aryan and Turanian savages 
in prehistoric times in Europe. The Celts, the Slavs, the 
Lithuanians, the Hellenes and the Latins were Aryan iti 
speech but Turanian or Mongolian in physical type. The 
doHcho-cephalic Teutons were the descendants of the Canstadts^ 
a north African race, who received their Aryan speech and 
culture from the Celts, Slavs and Lithuanians, 

This seems to me to be the real explanation of the problem 
with which Dr. Thurnam and scholars of his way of think* 
ing were confronted, w., how and why did the Celttd 
become the language of a people with Turanian skull-form, 
and how and why the Turanian skull-form became 
the skull-form of a Celtic and so-called Indo-European 
people. This hypothesis is strongly supported by the hoary 
antiquity of Sapta-Sindhu and the Rig-Veda, about which 1 
have already adduced ample evidence in the previous chapters, 
and by the existence of many Aryan tribes in more or less 
advanced states of civilisation in Western Asia, who must hav6 
pushed forward the savage Aryan and Mongolian hordes to 
Europe. As after the post-glacial epoch, Central and Northern 
Europe afforded suitable regions for wandering or settlement 
to the nomads, they must have readily passed into Europe 
through the isthmus of Bosphorous, just as the Oanstadt# 
had in an earlier age emigrated to North Europe front Africit, 
and the Iberians who also were undoubtedly a North African 
and Atlantic race, had followed them in a subsequent age. This, 
in our humble opinion, would also clearly explain how a people 
with Mongolian or Turanian physical characteristics and Aryan 
speech occupied a large portion of Europe, and imjposed the 
Aryan speech, and such Aryan culture as they had possessed et 
imbibed on tlie dolicho-cephalic prehistoric peo{iss of Eurepei 
viz,^ the Canstadts and the Ibemns* 
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Wa have given a sufficient idea of the stade of eivnisa^on 
of the last-named two peoples. Of the Ibe^ns it is said that 
they were troglodytes and cannibal'^. ** From distant parts 
of Earope where the remains of the Iberian race are found, there 
is evidence that they were occasionally acidicted to cannibal** 
ism. Such evidence is supplied by human bones which have 
been broken in order to extract the marrrow.’’*^ The ethno- 
logy of Greece, says Dr. Taylor, is obscure ; but it is proba- 
ble that the pre- Hellenic autochthones belonged to the 
Iberian race, and that the Hellenic invaders were of the same 
type as the Umbrians and Romans. 

As regards the Ligurians who were called “ Celtse by 
Caesar and found by him in Gaul, there is a controversy 
among European savants about their origin. They were a 
short, bracby-cephalie i*ace, and though called Celtae by 
CsDsar were not as tall as the Celts of the round barrows. 
Broca says that the real Celts are the peo})le of Central 
Prance who are the descendants of the Celts of Caesar ; and 
that the term is an ethnological misnomer, if applied to either 
of the two Britis I races by whom what is commonly ctUled 
Celtic speech ’’ is spoken, either the tall red-haired bmcby** 
cephalic Irishman and Scot, or the short, dark, dolicbo-cephalm 
race of Donegal, Galway, Kerry and South Wales. It is urged, 
however, that though Caesar’s Celts (the people of Central 
Gaul) spoke the Celtic language, they probably acquired it 
from the Belgic Gauls who were an Ar^an-speaking people, 
and imposed their culture upon them. Many English wdteia, 
ignoring Broca’s arguments, identify the two races, the shoit- 
statored and the long-statured Celts, and contend that the 
fibster stature and the darker hair of the race of Central 
Fiaiiee arose from a union of the short, dark, dolieho^oephalip 
Ibemns, with the tall, fair, brachy-cepbalic people of 
iioiliid barrows. Others again trace their orifin to the Earfoff 
taoi9 whose remains have been found in the valley of the 
liosseei a snuill river which joins the Menee near Dipapt ip 
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Belgium. ** They seem to have been a peaceful people, poseoRs- 
ing no bows arrows or weapons for combat, but merely 
javelins tipped with flint or reindeer liorn, with wliieh they 
killed wild horses, rein-deer, wild oxen, boars, goats, chamoie 
a^d ibex, as ^ squirrels, lemmings, and birds, especially 
the ptarmigan. ..Their clothing consisted of skins, sewn toge* 
that* with bone-needles. They tattooed or painted themselv^ 
with red oxide and iron, and wore as ornaments siiells plaques 
of ivory, and jet, and bits of fluor**spar/’ It has been 
found that the skulls of the Ligurians resembl^ those of ibe 
Lapps and Finns, and it is believed that the Celts of ethnology 
and the Celts of philology, the two brachy-cejjhalic types, may 
have been remote branches of tlie same race which Dr. 
Thurnam has called Turanian. It is in the same way believed 
that the two dolicho-cephalic races ot Europe, mz,^ the tall 
Canstadts and the short Iberians, may have been descended, 
at some very i emote period, from common ancestors. Whatever 
may be the probabilities, it is certain that the dolicho-cephalic 
races came from Africa, and the brachy-cephalic races from 
Asia. Of the latter the tall Celts spoke the Aryan language, 
and imposed it upon the ancient peoples ot* Euroi^e. If they 
were Turanians and Mongols, they must have come in contact, 
in the course of their wanderings, withp some Aryan tribes 
from Sapta-Sindhu, who imposed their speech upon them. 
The amalgamated race who are known as Celts brouglit 
this speech to Europe, and imposed it again, in their turn, oi>. 
the primitive rude inhabitants of Europe, — the Canstadts, the 
Iberians and the Ligurians, the last probably having come to 
Earoi>e from Asia with a non-Aryan speech. Those of the 
Iberians who did not come in contact with the Celts or the 
Ceito, like the Basques of Spain, retained their original non^ 
Aiyin dialects. It is also almost certain that the line of 
route of the Turaniaiis or Celts lay through Western Asia 
where they had an opportunity of mixing with the Aryativ 
nomads and adopting their speech. A greater porrioi of Central; 
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Asia having been covered by seas, it was not at all possible for 
prinVitive savages to have crossed them in their onward march 
to Euroi>e. It was only when the shallow beds of the seas 
were dried up and converted into ste[)pes tlrat it was possible 
ft)r the hordes of the savage Scythians, Huns and Goths tO 
have made their incursions to Europe directly from Centml 
Asia across the plains. But these events relateto comparative*^ 
ly recent and historic times. 

Says Dr. Taylor : '' The civilisation which we find in Europe 
at the beginning of the historic period was gradually evolved 
during a vast period of time, and was not introduced cataclysmi- 
cally by the immigration of a new race. Just as in geological 
speculation, great diluvial catastrophes have been eliminated and 
replaced by the action of existing foiCes oj)erating during enor- 
mous periods of time, so the prehistoric archaeologists are 
increasingly disposed to substitute slow progress in culture fur 
the older iheories which cut every knot by theories of conquest 
and invasion’’ It is believed that the neoHtbie civilisation 
commenced in Europe more than 20,000 years ago. 

' Dr. Taylor has thus summarised the state of neolithic culture 
in Europe at the beginning of the historic period It. is 
believed that the ‘speakers of the primitive Aryan tongue were 
nomad herdsmen who had domesticated the dog, who wandered 
over the plains of Europe in waggons drawn by oxen, who 
fashioned canoes out of the trunks of trees, but were ignorant 
of any metal with the possible exception of native copper. In 
the summor they lived in huts, built of branches of trees, and 
thatched with reeds ; in winter they dwelt in circular pits 
dag in the Cirth, and roofed over with poles, covered over with 
sods of turf, or plastered with the dung of cattl^. They were 
Olhd in skins sewn together with bone needles ; they were ao* 
quainted with fire, which they kindled by means of fire«»8tickfi. 
or pyrites ; and they were able to count up to a hundred. If 
they practised agriculture which is doubtful, it must have been 
of a primitive kind ; but they probably collected and pounds 
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in sione mortars the seeds of some wild cereals either spelt or 
bavley. The only social institution was marriage j but they 
were polygamists and practised human sacrifice. /Whether they 
ate the bodies of enemies slain in war is doubtful. There were 
no enclosures, and property consisted in cattle, and not in land. 
They believed . in a future life ; their religion was shamanistic ; 
they had no idols, and probably no gods proi)erly so-called ; they 
reverencW in some vague way the powers of nature.^^^^ 

The above, according to Dr. Taylor, is a general picture 
of primitive Aryan culture.’* Rut from the results of ethno- 
logical investigations, of which we have given a summary in 
this chapter, our readers have undoubtedly been impressed with 
the fact that there was absolutely no trace of the Aryans, beyond 
that of their speech, among the ancient races of Europe. It is 
admitted that the Celts spoke an Aryan tongue, but they have 
been found to belong to the Turanian or Mongolian family, and 
European scholars are, as we have said, confronted with the 
apparently insoluble problem as to how Aryan speech was pro- 
pagated in Europe by a j>eople who were not Aryans. We have 
already suggested a solution which appears to us to be the only 
solution of this knotty problem. The Turanians, in the course of 
their journey to Euro{>c, came in contact, and commingled with 
the rude Aryan tribes who had been driven out of Sapta-Sindhu, 
and adopted their speech and culture which they took with them 
to Europe, and imposed upon the primitive inhabitants of that 
continent. The Turanian immigration had taken place long 
long before Babylonia or Egypt flourished under the influence 
of the aryanised Dravidians of India. The neolithic culture 
of Europe was therefore an essentially Turanian culture, aud^ 
not primitive Ar3'an culture, ” as is wrongly supposed. The' 
original habitat or cradle of the Aryans was certainly not in 
Europe, but in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, as we have already proved 
in the previous chapters ; and as the Rig-Vedic civilisation goes 
back to geological times, probably to the end of the Miocene 
epoch, it would be as impossible to dmw a picture of the 
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genvinaly primitive culture of Sapta-Sindhu as.it would be* tol 
paint a landscape in utter darkness. But the neolithic culture 
of Europe may be called primitive Aryan cullure in this senee 
that the nomadic Turanian savages received it along* with Aryan 
speech from Aryan tribes who had been, like themselves, in the 
neolithic st^e of civilisation. This, however, does not necefi- 
sarily imply that the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhii were also at that 
time in t e same stage of development as these nomadic Aryan 
tribes who had been the dross cast out of the genuine race in the 
course of its evolution and purification. An inference like this, 
would be as absurd as to say that the Dravidian or the Kolarian 
race is still in the neolithic stage, because forsooth, the Juangs 
of Orissa use stone implements and do not know the uaC of 
metal even to this day. Much confusion has been caused; and 
many insurmountable difficulties created in the path of ascertain* 
iUg historical truth by persistent attempts being made by 
^lous .European writers to connect one people with another 
from mere superficial similarities (for instance, of language), 
and to read the histo.y of one race in the light of that of 
another. It is because the Europeans believe themselves toi)e 
Aryans on account of their languages which are undoub^ty of 
Aryan origin, and also because the neolithic age lasted in Europe 
down to very recent times, stone implements, according to 
M. Arcelin, having continued to be used in Central Gaul a« 
late as 1150 H. C., that they cannot conceive that a branch 
of tliei;- race, as they believe the Indo-Aryans to be, could 
possess a civilisation older than 3000 B. C. at most. They 
picture the Indo-Aryans to have passed through the same 
stages of civilisation during the same period of time as their 
own ancestors. But the results of ethnological investigations 
clearly demonstrate that their ancestors were no others thaU^ 
the dolicbo-cephalic Canstadts and Iberians who had been the 
originat inhabitants of Africa, and the brachy- cephalic Taranjans 
Qr Celts who bad brought the Aryan speech with them fronor 
Asia. In spite of this indubitable fact and the dictum liud 
down by Cuno that race is not co-extensive with language***^ 
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.dictlam #hioh ur ttow looked opon as an .anxiom is ethncdogy, 
Eiln^pean sobolars are eager to call tbe Eoropean races Aryans. 
Pdsdie urged, as Broca bad done before, tbat while there may 
be Aryan langnages, tbero is no such thing as an Aryan race, 
and language is only one, and tbat the least important 
factor in the enquiry. The first ^rt of his assertion would 
be true, if it were applied to Europe only, for there is no such 
thing as an Aryan race in that continent. Tbe Aryans who 
immigrated there with the Turanians bad been so comp]d«ly 
junalgamated by them as to make tbe Turanian type domimnt 
in the resultant product. It is possible, however, tbat in 
later times, more advanced Aryan tribes from Iran and 
the precincts of Sapta*Sindbu emigrated to Europe, as there 
is evidence of their having done so in the Zend-Avesta, and 
marching through the southern plains of Russia settled down 
in the north and tbe north-east of that country as Slavs and 
Lithuanians. Among existing languages of Eurot)e, Idthuaniao, 
like Sanskrit, preserves the primitive forms of Aryan speech. 
The Slavonic language shares certain peculiarities with Iranian, 
just as Greek is more closely related to Sanskrit than Latin. 
Schmidt showed that the more geographically remote were any 
two of the Aryan languages, the fewer were the peculiarities 
they possessed in common. “ Thus, while there are fifty-nine 
words i^nd roots peculiar to Slavo-Lithuanian and Teutonic, and 
sixty-one to Slavo-Lithuanian and Indo-Iranian, only thirteen 
are peculiar to Indo-Iranian and Teutonic. Again, while ona 
hundred and thirty-two words and roots are peculiar to Latin 
and Greek, and ninety-nine to Greek and Indo-Iruiian, only 
twenty are peculiar to Indo-Iranian and Latin. Hence Slavonia 
forms tbe transition between Teutonic and Iranian, and Greek 
the transition between Latin and Sanskrit.”*^ This, in our 
opinion, goes to show tbat Slavo-Litbuanimi drew its supply of 
.vooabnlary from Indo-Iranian, and the 1'eutonic from Slavo- 
Liibnamian. If the Aryan tongue had been originally developed 
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ib Europe, the number of words and roots peculiar to Slavo- Li tii-. 
uanian and Teutonic would have been far larger on account of th^ir 
close proximity to one another than that of umrds and roots 
peculiar to Slavo-Lithuanian and Indo-Iianian. The fact that 
there are only thirteen words and roots peculiar to Irtdo-Iranian 
and Teutonic, and only twenty peculiar to Indo-Iranian and Latin 
IS explained by the remoteness of Teutonic and Latin from the 
Central source, Indo-Iranian. This would also explain why 
Greek is more closely related to Indo-Iranian or Sanskrit than 
Latin or Slavo-Lithuanian. The remoter you go from the cen- 
tral source, the less becomes the number of the commo’i words and 
roots peculiar to two languages. It should be remembered iu 
this connection that the Greek and Roman civilisations are com- 
paratively of recent date; and the neolithic civilisation of 
Europe as possessed by the lake-dwellers of Switzerland continued 
to a time when the highly developed civilisations of Babylonia 
'and Egypt had commenced to decline. We have shown in the 
previous chapters that these civilisations drew their main in- 
spiration from Indo- Aryan civilisation, and that while Homme! 
has discovered six culture words in the Semitic language, which 
are Aryan, Delitzsch claims to have identified one hundred 
Semitic roots with Aryan roots. This goes to show’’ that the 
cradles of these two races were situated in contiguous regions, 
and Europe could not have been the cradle of the Aryan race. 

Dr. Schrader is a stout champion of the European cradle of 
the Arj^ans. He thinks that not a particle of evidence has been 
adduced in favour of Aryan migration from the East. But we 
-have shown that various Aryan tribes migrated from India to- 
wards the west in very ancient times, as is evidenced by the 
emigration of such races as the Iranians, the Kurds, the Kos- 
sa^ans, the Mitannians, the Hittites, the Phrygians, the Lydians, 
the-Armenians, and the Phcenicians, all of whom spoke Aryafi 
dialects in ancient times, and some of whom do so even to the ^ 
present day. The Egyptian and the Babylonian civilisations 
which date from 7000 or 10000 B. C. owed their origins, as we 
have already shown, to Indo-Aryan civilisation. Dr. Schrader 
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thinks that the Phrygians came to Asia from Europe, probaHy 
from the fact that the Briges of Thrace were closely related* to 
the Phrygians; but the latter believed that they were the 
older people, and that the Briges emigrated from Asia to 
Europe* These Briges or Phrygians were, as we have already, 
pointed, probably a branch of the Brijis mentioned in the 
Veda. As for the Armenians, they weie only an extension 
of the Phrygians and cannot be said to have come frcwA 
Europe to Asia. Dr. Schrader admits that certain races and 
languages of Europe are more closely eonnfcted with those 
of Asia than the rest, and notes the close relations betweea 
the Indo- Aryans and the Greeks, as is evidenced by the names 
of weapons and of words referring to agriculture and religion* 
Yet* he cannot bring himself to believe that the Greeks wert 
the descendants of Aryan immigrant tribes from India. Ethno- 
logists have proved that they were the mixed ptoduets of the 
brachy-ceplialic Turanian race speaking Aryan tongue, and 
the primitive Iberians. The origin of the Celts, Slavs and 
Lithuanians has also been traced to the amalgamated Tura- 
nians and Aryans. The former are undoubtedly an Asiatic 
people, and the prevalence of the Turanian type in almost 
all the principal European races, with the exception of tbc 
Teutons and the Swedes, unmistakably points to an early 
immigration of an Asiatic people to Europe in prehistoric times* 
The very fact that they spoke an Aryan language shows that it 
was imposed on them by Ar^an tribes that had been amalgamat- 
ed with them. None can certainly overlook this stern fact be-: 
fore trying to establish the hypothesis of the early cradle of the. 
Aryans in Eurojie. Schrader^ admits that the Indo^Iraniati 
speech is more developed and refined than the European ; but he> 
says that the greater rudeness of the European languages is .it-' 
self the sign of a more primitive condition than the literaiy 
culture exhibited by Zend and Sanskrit. This^ may be t^e to 
a certain extent, but he seems to have overlooked the poisibillty: 
of these rude Aryan languages having been taken to 
rude Aryan tribes amalgamated with the Turanians in prehistoric 
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and al^ the fact that as they were cut off from 
the parent stock in Asia, their language remained in its primi- 
tive condition^ while the original language went on growing and 
developing in the land of its birth^ till it blossomed forth into 
Sanskrit and Zend. The reason of the close relation between the 
Indo-^Arjaus and the Greeks was probably no other than the 
fact that Greece was, as it were, the connecting link between 
Asia and Europe, and served as a dumping ground of the Aryan 
immigrants to Europe, whence they dispersed either westward 
or northward. As I have already said, the close connection of 
Lithuanian with Iranian is accounted for by an Iranian 
immigiation to the north of Europe in prehistoric times, under 
the leadership of Yima, when Airyana Vaejo was destroyed by 
the invasion of ice. 

It is useless further to discuss the hypothesis of Aryan home, 
in Europe. The attempts of European scholars to prove it have 
failed, and I should say, signally failed, from their utter in- 
ability to explain the existence of a Turanian tyj^e with Aryan 
speech, in some of the principal modern races of Europe. The 
attempt to prove that the Teutons and the Swedes represented 
the true Aryan type has also failed from ethnical and linguistic 
points of view' As Dr. Taylor says : It is not probable that 
tl^ dolicho-cephalic savages of the kitchen-middens, or the 
dolichocephalic cannibals who buried in the caves of Southern and 
Western Europe could have aryanised Europe. It is far 
more likely that it was the people of the round barrows, the 
race which erected Stonehenge and .\vebury, the people who con- 
strncted the pile-dwellings in Germany, Switzerland and Italy, 
the brachy-cephalic ancestors of the Umbrians, the Celts and 
the Latins, who were those who introduced the neolithic enlture, 
and imposed their own Aryan speech on the ruder tribes which 
they subdued ^ ‘ Elsewhere he says ; “ It is an easier hypothesis 
to that the dolicbo-cepbalic savages of the Baltic coast 

aequired Aryan sp^h from their brachy-cephalic neighbours^ 
the Lithuanians, than to suppose with Penka that they Succeeded 


^ Ibid, pp. 212.2ie, 
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in some^remote age in aryanisiog tjie Hindus^ the Romans and 
the Greeks/^ M. Chavee also sayathat of the dolicho-cephalie 
and braohy-eephalic races in Europe, the intelleetual su^^eriority 
lies with the latter. Look, he says, at the beautifully formed 
head of the Iranians and the Hindus, so intelligent, and so 
well developed. Look at the perfection of those admirable 
languages, the Sanskrit and the Zend. The Germans have 
merely defaced and spoilt the beautifnl structure of the j)rimitive 
Aryan speech, tljfalvy says ; If superiority consists merely 
in physical energy, enterprise, invasion, conquest, then th^ 
fair doIicho-cephalic race may claim to be the leading race in 
the world ; but if we consider mental qualities, the artistic and 
the intellectual faculties, then the superiority lies with the 
brachy-cephalic race.” De Mortillet is also of opinion that th^ 
civilisation of Europe is due to the brachy-cephalic race. We 
may, therefore, dismiss the claims of the Teutons and the 
Swedes to be the original Aryan race. As a matter of 
fact, we have seen tliat the majority of the EuFopea.n races 
are a mixed product of African, and Asiatic races ; and the 
dolicbo'cephalic luces of the North, who are of a pronounced 
African type, are only entitled to be called Aryans on aceoui^ 
of their speech which they received from their bi-achy-cephalic 
neighbours. We can, therefore, say with Posche and Bro^ 
that while there may be Aryan languages, there is no such thing 
as an Aryan race in Europe. 

ibid, p. 243. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

The Theory of the Aryan Cradle in Central Asia. 

Sir William Jones made his memorable declaration in 1786 
that Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, German and Celtic belonged to 
one family o£ speech, and that these had a common origin. 
Hegel regarded this discovery as the discovery of a new world. 
From that time the new science of Comparative Philology came 
into being. Bopp published his Comparative Grammar in 1833-35, 
and placed Comparative Philology on a scientific footing by 
discovering the method of the comparison of grammatical 
forms. He also showed that Zend and Slavonic as well as 
Albanian and Armenian must be included in what he called the 
Indo-Germamc family. The great linguistic family/^ says 
Dr. Taylor, whose existence was thus established, embraces 
j seven European groups of languages — the Hellenic, Italic, 
^ Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic, Lithuanic or Lettic, and Albanian j 
in fact all the existing languages of Europe except Basque, 
Finnic, Magyar and Turkish. There are also three closely 
related Asiatic groups ; first, the Indie, containing fourteen 
Indian languages derived from Sanskrit ; secondly, the Iranic 
group, comprising Zend, Persian, Pushtu or Afghan, Baluchi, 
Kurdish and Ossetic ; and thirdly, the Armenian, which is inter- 
mediate between Greek and Iranian.’’ ^ 

It would thus appear that the Aryan languages extend from 
India to the extreme west and north of Europe almost uninter- 
ruptedly, barring only parts of Western Asia occupied by the 
Semitic races, Turkey in Europe, and a few other regions of the 
continent. Had not the Semitic and Turanian races interposed 
themselves in a later age between Indo-Irania and Europe, and 
absorbed into their families many Aryan tribes of We^rn Asia^ 


^ Taylor, Origin of the Aryans, p. 2. 
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who spoke Aryan dialects, the continuity of the Aryan 
languages would have remained unbroken from India to the 
farthest ends of Europe. 

We have seen in the preceding chapter that Sanskrit and 
Zend are the oldest and most developed forms of the Aryan 
tongue, with literatures that date from hoary antiquity ; and 
though Lithuanian bears many archaic forms similar to those of 
Sanskrit and Zend, it possesses no ancient literature, and has 
practically remained in the same condition in which probably it 
was taken to Europe by migrant tribes from Iran or India in 
some bye-gone times. The very fact that Greek also is closely 
allied to Sanskrit.points to the later migration of the Hellenes 
to Europe. The spread of the Aryan language over Europe was, 
as we have seen, effected by a Turanian race who are known in 
history as Celts. This fact stands undoubted and unchallenged, 
whatever may be the contentions of German and French scholars 
as regards their respective claims to be the original Aryan 
lieople. The Canstadts, the Iberians and probably the Ligurians 
had already been in Europe when these aryanised Turanian^ 
made their appearance as intruders or conquerors and imposed 
their speech and neolithic culture on the aborigines. There was, 
therefore, no direct immigration of Aryans to Europe, but 
of Turanians with whom the rude Aryan tribes had been 
amalgamated. This mixed people were the ancestors of most of 
the modern nations of Europe, who are Aryans in speech but 
not in blood. The dolicho-cephalic Teutons and Swedes, though 
not Aryan in blood, are Aryan in speech which they imbibed 
from their aryanised neighbours. 

If these premises be correct, we are led to the conclusion 
that the pure Aryans, as represented by the Hindus and the 
Iranians, did not emigrate to Europe in a body or in tribes. It 
was the mixed Tumnians who emigrated to Europe, with Aryan 
tongue and neolithic culture, in waves after waves, from Central 
and Western Asia, the more advanced tribes driving before 
them those that were less advanced. There is indeed some 
evidence in the Zend-Avesta of at leest one Iranian tribe Having 
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gone to tte cii-eumpolar regions, under the leadership of Yitna, 
^hen their Paradise or settlement in Airyatoa Vaejo was 
destroyed by ice. But this immigration probably took place in a 
later age. It is most likely that they settled in North Rusaia, 
in as much as we iind a close resemblance between Lithuanian 
knd Iranian. 

The resemblance of Zend and Sanskrit to the principi:! 
languages of Europe led some eminent scholars of the last 
century to broach the hypothesis that the ancestors of the 
Europeans, and the Hindus and Iranians must have originally 
lived in some place of Central Asia close to Iran or Bactrm, 
from which, guided by an irresistable impulse,’^ many tribes 
marched towards the west, and settled in different parts of 
Europe. Those that did not migrate to Europe marched 
southwards, and while one branch settled in Iran, the otlier 
crossed the Him&laya, and settled in the land of the Five 
Rivers, What this “ irresistable impulse was due to, and 
why the original home was abandoned by all the Aryan tribes 
ba^ not been made clear. 

Professor Max Miiller in his Lectures on the Science of 
Language, delivered in 1861, said that there was a time when 
the first ancestors of the Indians, the Persians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Slavs, the Celts and the Germans were living 
together within the same enclosures, nay under the same roof.” 
He further argues that because the same forms of speech are 
^‘preserved by all the members of the Aryan family, it follows 
that before the ancestors of the Indians and Persians started for 
the south, and the leaders of the Greek, Roman, Critic, Teutonic 
and Slavonic colonies marched towards the shores pf Europe, 
there was a small elan of Aryans, settled probably on the highest 
elevation of Central Asia speaking a language not yet Sanskrit or 
Greek or German, but containing the dialectical germs of all.^' 

The above observation was based on philological grounds 
only. But the assumption of identity of race from identity of 
speech made by philologists has been decisively dil^^ved and 
tejected by anthropologists. The FrencR aniyopplogists, 
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and more espeoially Broca, first raised the needful protest. He 
observes that races have frequently within the historic period 
changed their language without having apparently changed the 
race or type. The Belgians, for instance, speak a neo-Latin 
language, but of all the raete who have mingled their blood 
vdtb that of the autochthones of Belgium, it would be difficult 
to find one which has left less trace than the people of Borne.” 
Hence he says that the ethnological value of comparative 
philology is extremely small. Indeed, it is apt to be misleading 
rather than otherwise. But philological facts and deductions 
are more striking than minute measurements of skulls, and 
therefore the conclusions of philologists have received more 
attention.” 

Topinard, a distinguished follower of Broca, also remarks 
that it has been proved that the anthropological types in 
Europe have been continuous, and if the Aryans came from 
Asia, they can have brought with them nothing but their lang- 
uages, their civilisation, and a knowledge of metals. Their 
blood has disappeared. 

In spite of the anlhro}x)logicaI evidences disproving the 
common origin of the Aryan-speaking races of Europe and 
Asia, the philologists continued to believe in it, the theory 
having apparently captured their imagination. They were 
agreed that the cradle of the Aryan race must be sought in 
Central Asia on the upper water of the Oxus. But the Cen- 
trSl Asian theory had first been propounded in 1820 by J* G. 
Bhode. His argument was based on the geographical indica- 
tions contained in the first chapter of the Vendidad, wfau^ 
pointed to Bactria as the earlier home of the Iranians^ But 
even long after Rhode, in 1876 Mommsen declared tliat the 
valley of the Euphrates was the primitive seat of the Indo- 
Germanic race, and as late as 1888, Dr. Hale advocated the 
theory m a paper read before the Anthropological Section 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

- hypothesis, however, found adhei:ents in Sehk||i0l 
based bis argument the apImimiMh 
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0 J 0 orienie lux. The path of the sun must be the path of cul- 
ture. lu Asia, he declares, or nowhere, was the school-house 
where the families of mankind were trained. He fixes on the 
region watered by the Oxus and the Jaxartes, north of the 
Him&laya and east of the Casj)ian, as the true cradle of the 
Indo-European race. In 1847 Lassen declared his adherence 
to the view of Pott on the ground that the Sanskrit people 
must have penetrated into the Punjab from the north-west 
through Cabul, and that the traditions of the Avesta point to 
the slopes of the Belurtag and the Mustag as the place of their 
earlier sojourn. In 1848, this opinion received the powerful 
support of Jacob Grimm who lays it down as an accepted 
conclusion of science that all the nations of Europe migrated 
anciently from Asia ; in the vanguard those related races whose 
destiny it was through moil and peril to struggle onwards, their 
forward march from east to west being prompted by an irresis- 
tible impulse, whose precise cause is hidden in obscurity. The 
farther to the west any race has penetmted, so much the earlier it 
must have started on its pilgrimage, and so much the more pro- 
found will be the footprints which it impressed upon its track.^’ 
Professor Max Muller adopted Grimm^s theory in 1859 in 
his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, The main stream 
pf the Aryan nations,’^ he says, has always flowed towards the 
north-west. No historian can tell us by what impulse those 
adventurous nomads were driven on through Asia towards the 
isles and shores of Europe. .. But whatever it wa.3, the impulse 
was a? irresistible as the spell which in our own times sends the 
Celtic tribes towards the prairies, or the regions of gold across 
the Atlantic. It requires a strong will, or a great amount of 
inertness, to be able to withstand such national or ethnical 
movements. Few will stay behind when all are going. But to 
let one^s friends depart, and then to set out ourselves — to take 
a rpad which, lead where it may, can never lead us to join those 
again who speak our language and worship our gods — is a 
course which only men of strong individuality and great 
self-dependence are capble of pursuing. It was the course 
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adopted by ibe southern branch of the Aryan family — the 
Brahmanic Aryans of India, and the Zoroastrians of Iran.’^ 

The above picturesque account is only partially true in so 
far as it relates to the Brahmanic Aryans and the Zoroastrians 
who are regarded by him as autochthones of Central Asia, which, 
however, they were not, as we have proved in the preceding 
chapters that the original home of the Aryan race could only 
have been in Sapta-Sindhu. Adelung, the father of Compara* 
tive Philology, who died in 1806, came near the truth when he 
placed the cradle of mankind in the valley of Kashmir, which 
he identified with Paradise. He would have been absolutely 
correct if he had said that the valley of Kashmir and the plains 
of Sapta-Sindhu were the cradle, not of mankind, but of the 
Aryan race. It was also Adelung who was the first to observe 
that since the human race originated in the East, the most 
westerly nations, the Iberians and the Celts, must have been 
the first to leave the parent hive. We have seen, however, 
that the Iberians went to Europe from Northern Africa, and 
the Celts from Central and Western Asia, and that they be* 
longed to two distinct races of mankind, none of which could 
be identified with the Aryans. 

Be that as it may, the (/cntral Asian theory so much capti- 
vated the imagination of the Euroj^ean scholars of the last 
century that Pictet in his Origvtes Tudo-EKVopeenneH of which 
the first volume was published in 1859, constructed an elaborate 
theory of the successive Aryan migrations from Central Asia. 
He brought the Hellenes and Italians by a route south of the 
Caspian through Asia Minor to Greece and Italy, and the Celts 
South of the Caspian through the Caucasus to the north of the 
Black Sea, and thence up the Danube to the extreme west of 
Europe, the Slavs and Teutons marching north of the Caspian 
through the Russian steppes. Pictet’s argument, derived 
mainly from philological considerations as to the animals and 
plants with which he supposed the various races to have beeii 
acquainted, vanish on examination.’^* 


^ Ihidt p. 12. 
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It has been said above that .the Hellenes, Romans, Celts 
and Slavs were all men of the Turanian family witli an Aryai^ 
8^ech and w^re not j^enuine Aryans but a mixed race., Pictet 
wm therefore wron^ in supposing that they were all Aryan 
tribes who dispersed to Europe through different routes* % 
only route. of march ox pauiha (preserved in the name of the pro* 
vincd named Poutus in Asia Minor) lay to the south of the 
Caspian Sea through Asia Minor, by which the Turanians 
advanced to Europe over the isthmus of Bosphorous, one branch 
marching towards the west through Centiul Europe up the 
Danube, and another towards the north through the steppes of 
Russia. The greater part of Central Asia and North Siberia 
was at the time of the dispersion probably covered by the sea 
extending from the Black Sea to the Sea of Aral, and as far 
north as the Arctic Ocean, which was impossible for nomadic 
savages to cross. They had therefore to pick their way through 
Baetria, Persia and Asia Minor which, having been peopled by 
Aryan nomads, made it possible for the Turanian savages to mix 
with them and adopt their language and culture which were 
ultimately taken to Europe by the mixed races. The theories 
of the different routes of march, as propounded by Pictet and 
the great scholar Schleicher, are therefore more fanciful than 
real. 

Professor Sayee thus wrote in 1874: ‘‘When the Aryan 
languages first make their] appearance, it is in the highlands of 
Middle Asia, between the sources of the Oxus and the Jaxartes.’^^ 
He abided by the current opinion which placed the primeval 
Aryan community in Bactriana on the western slopes of the 
Belurtag and the Mustag and near the sources of the Oxus and 
the Jaxartes.^ He argues that ^‘Comparative Phiblogy itself 
supplies us with a proof of the Asiatic cradle of the Aryan 
tongue/’ The proof consists in the allegation that of all the 
Aryan dialects, Sanskrit and Zend may, on the whde, 
considered to bav^ changed the least ; while, on the otlber he^, 

® Ssyce, Pf iscijp/M o/ Philology,.!^ 101. / 

* Sayoe, Stknce of Language, VoL 11, p. 128. 
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Keltic in tbe extreme we&t has changed the most;” Henoe it 
wduld appear that the region now occupied by Sanskrit 
and Zend must be the nearest to the primitive centre 
of disf^Crsion. This conclusion, he adds, is confirmed by the ' 
assertion in the Avesta that the first creation of maukiod 
by Ahurmazda (Ormuzd) took place in the Bactrian region, 
tie admits that this legend is at most a late tradition, and 
applies only to the Zoroastrian Persians,” but he thinks it 
ilgrees with the conclusions of Comparative Philology, which teach 
us that the early Aryan home was a cold region since the only 
two trees whose names agree in Eastern and Western Aryan are 
the birch and the ^ pine, while winter was familiar with sno:w 
and ice.” We have already said in a previous chapter that the 
followers of Ahurmazda, after their expulsion from Sapta? 
Sindhu, had roamed about in different countries till they settled 
dovvn in Bactriana which they called their original honae, as 
distinguished from Sapta-Siudhu which they had been copa- 
pelled to leave, and for which they no longer entertained any 
love or patriotic sentiments, and that the original climate of 
Sapta-Siudhu was cold, with snow and ice in winter, which 
afterwards changed into temperate verging upon hot, in conee- 
(juence of the disappearance of the seas that had in former ti,raf*8 
girt the country about. Sayce’s conclusion, therefore, w^as as 
much true about Sapta-Sindhu as about Bactriana. It should 
also be remembered that the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu believed 
themselves to be autochthones of Sapta-Sindhu, and there is 
absolutely no tradition in their literature of their having c^me 
from any country. 

Against the argument that the cradle of the Indo-Iyafiiiaps 
must be the cradle of the Aryan race because Sanskrit antd Zend 
are the most archaic of the Aryan languages, it is urged that 
Lithuanian is also archaic in its character, and therefore tl^ 
region where this languskge is spoken may also be regarded m 
the Aryan cradle. But it is overlooked that l^thuaniau does 
no| possess any literature that can be compared with the old 
Sanskrit and Zend literatures, showing thereby that thi 

44 , ^ ^ . V. 
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language, in its archaic form, was taken to Europe by an unpVo- 
gressive race and has remained in its primitive condition, while 
Sanskrit and Zend, in their native home and congenial environ- 
melits, flourished Iqxuriantly, and produced literatures that still 
command the admiration of ihe world. It would not help us i§ 
any way to solve the problem of the original Aryan cradle ** if we 
confine our attention to contemporary forms of speech, and compare, 
for instance modern Lithuanian with any of the vernacular dialects 
of India which have descended from Sanskrit and thereby 
find that the Lithuanian is immeasurably the more archaic in 
its character.^* This, as we have said, only proves the unprogres- 
sive genius of the people who took the language to Europe. 
Progress and change connote an inexhaustible fund of life and 
energy, while stagnation means death, or at any rate, a lack of 
vitality ; and this clearly shows why Lithuanian still retains 
some of the archaic forms of Ar}^an speech, and the modern 
vernaculars of India, derived from Sanskrit, have developed and 
advanced by leaps and bounds. 

It was Cuno who contended that the undivided Aryans 
instead of being a small clan, must have been a numerous nomad 
pastoral people, inhabiting an extensive territory. A long 
period — several thousand years -he considered, must have been 
occupied in the evolution of the elaborate grammatical system of 
the primitive speech while the dialectic varieties out of which the 
Aryan languages were ultimately evolved could not have arisen 
except through geographical severance. The necessary geOgra* 
phical conditions were, he thought, a vast plain, undivided by* 
lofty mountain barriers, by desert tracks or impaiSsable forests, 
togi^'er with a temperate climate, tolerably uniform in charactei*, 
where a numerous people could have expanded, and then, in 
different portions of the territory, could have evolved those 
dialectic differences which afterwards developed ifito the several 
Aryan languages. There is only one region, he contends, on the 
whole surface of the globe which presents the necessary condition 
of uniformity of climate and geographical extension. This ist^O 
great plain of Nortkem Europe, stretching from the r 
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monn tains over Northern Germany md tho north of France as 
far as the Atlantic. In (his regtoni he thinks, and no other, the 
conditions of life are not too easy, or the struggle for existence 
too bard, to make possible the development of a great energetic 
such as the Aryans. At the beginning of the historic period 
we find this region occupied by the Celtic, Teutonic, Lithuanic and 
Slavonic races, whom he regards as autochthonous. At some 
earlier time he considers that the Italic and Hellenic racei had 
extended themselves to the south across the mountain chilh of 
Central Europe, and had wandered with their herds further to 
the east, subduing and incorporating non-Aryan races.” ^ 

The above summary of Cuno’s opinion has been made by Dr. 
Taylor who, however, says : To this it might be replied that 
the steppes of Central Asia, extending eastward of the Caspian 
for more than a thousand miles beyond Lake Balkash, also offer 
the necessary conditions^ and that here the great Turko-Tartaric 
race has grown up, presenting an actual picture of what the 
Aryan race roust have been in the early nomad stage of its 
existence. But it must be conceded to Cuno that the conditions 
of climate, of soil, of greater geographical extension and of 
proximity to the regions now occupied by the Aryans, are argu* 
ments for selecting the European rather than the Asiatic plain 
as the probable cradle of the Aryan race.” ^ 

But if the plains of Europe be the probable cradle of the 
Aryan race, how would the fact of nearly all the principal Aryan* 
speaking races being of the braohy .cephalic Turanian family of 
Asia be explained ? Dr. Taylor has himself shown that the 
dolicho.cepbalic savages of the kitchen middens, or the dolicho* 
cephalic Iberian cannibals of Southern Europe could not have been 
the ancestors of tbe Aryans. ^ The original home of the Aiyans 
must therefore be sought not in Europe, but in Asia whence the 
Turanians admittedly went to Europe with Aryan speech, and the 
Aryans must have been some other race in Asia, from whom the 

* Taxlor, Oripm pp. 80-81. 
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Turitnians ii^ the oouree of their wanderings borrowed their 
sjieeeh and oiiltnre. There is no other alternative than to make 
this adnfii^6ion> if we want avoiding arguing in a circle. [t is 
extremely probable, however, that the great European plaini 
referired to by Cuno, afforded facilities to the Aryo.Tuiuuiaj^ 
nofnads to develop (be differences of their dialects and culture, 
Whi&h we notice at the beginning of the historical epoch in 
Bctrope. Though Professor Sayce subsequently announced a 
change of his opinion about the original home of the Aryans 
being in Asia,^ European scholars like Ujfalvy, Hommel, 
Fessl, Professor Max Muller, and American writers like Messrs* 
Hale and Morris advocate various forms of the Asiatic hyi^thesis. 
Professor Max Miiller gave a final pronouncement on the subject in 
1887, when he wrote : If an answer must be given as to the 
place where our Aryan ancestors dwelt before their separation... 
I. should still say, as I said forty years ago, ‘ somewhere in 
Asia,^ and no inore.’^*^ And the Professor was undoubtedly right. 
This ^ somewhere in Asia is, as we have pointed ou^, no other 
country than Sapta-Sindhu with the outlying adjacent territories 
of G&udhara and Bactriana. Wc have shown liow the noipadic 
Aryan savages, driven out of Sapta-Sindhu, spread westward in 
waves after waves. That thev were primitive savages in the hunt- 
ing stage, and not even in the stage of wandering cattle-kee|)ers, 
can easily be surmised from the state of neolithic culture in Euro|ie, 
of which we have already given some glimpses. These wandering 
savages readily mixed with the nomad Turanian ho des from. 
Central and Eastern Asia, on whom they imposed their language, 
though, having been comparatively small in number, they were 
subsequently absorbed by the Turanians. These overspread « 
Europe, but they were followed by other Aryan tribes, more ad- 
vanced in culture than their pi*edecessors, as thej^ marched with 
their cattle, and in rude carts drawn by oxen. They also 
subsequently intermingled with the hybrid population of Europe^ 

• In the Academy, Deo. 8th, 1883, and in his Introduction to the Science 
of Language, third edition, 1885. 

• GoodAcm'dSj Ang. 1887, reprihted in “ Biographies of Words.” 
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and settled in various parts, some in tlie north becoming the 
ancestors of the Lithuanians and the Slavs, and others in the 
south and west, becoming the ancestors of the Hellenes, the Latins 
and the Celts. The retreat of the great ice-sheet towards the north 
of Europe after the Post-glacial epoch laid bare the vast plaine 
of Central and Northern Europe and made the influx of the Asiatie 
hordes to that continent |)ossible. This must have furnished the 
irresistible impulse for migration, spoken of by Grimm and 
Max Muller. The greater part of Europe was thus flooded in a 
remote age by these surging hordes of mixed Asiatic savages who 
were, however, more advanced in culture and richer in speech than 
the dolicho-cephahe savages and cannibals whom they found 
alrea<ly settled in the north, south and west of Europe, and on 
whom they imposed their culture and language. The subsequent 
development of the dialectic varieties must have been favoured 
by the nature of the countries in which the various settlementa 
took place and the character of the neighbouring tribes. It would* 
thus appear that tin hypothesis of the European cradle of the 
Aryan race can by no means be satisfactorily maintained, and 
there is no other alternative than to fall back on the Asiatic 
hypothesis. Central and Eastern Asia can, with some show of 
reason, be pointed out as the original home of the br^hy- 
cephalic and ortho-cephalic European races, as they are admit- 
tedly the descendants of the Turanians of Asia, but not certainly 
of the pure Aryans whom we have shown to be autochthonone in 
ancient Sapta-Sindhu, which appears to us to be the real cradto 
of the race. 

The Rig-Veda is admittedly the oldest work extant of the 
Aryans, and European scholars are unanimously agreed thht 
most of the Rig-Vedic hymns were composed in Sapta-Sindhu oh 
the banks of the Indus and its tributaries, and of the Sarasvati 
and the Drishadvati. In these hymns we do not find any meniidh 
or evidence of the ancient .Aryan's having ever Hv^ in any dfher 
country or immigrated thence to Sapta-Sindhu. Some scholar^, 
both Indian and European, however, have, in their ea^rnes^ to 
establish the Aryan cradle in Central Asia, tried to mterpret ' 
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certain iiymne in a manner that would suppoi't their theory ; but 
so far their efforts do not appear to hav^e been attended with any 
degree of success. For example^ Pandit Ram&nAth Sarasvati 
in his Bengali translation of the Big* Veda interprets Big. I. 

18 & 17 to naean that thi ancient Airyansi had been divide! 
into seven clans {fiajD^a d/iamavi/t) and had lived in seven 
regions of an unknown tirritory somewh re ; whence under 
the leadership of Vishnu, their tutelary deity, they 
immigrated to Papta-Siudhu after halting in three different 
places. It is needless to say that this interpretation is 
absurd on the very face of it. In the first place, I here 
is no mention in the Rig-Veda that the Vedic Aryans 
were divided into seven clans or tribes ; on the other hand, 
we find frequent mention of Paneliajan%h or the Five Tribes 
only. Secondly, the worJ does not mean seven tribes or 
seven places, but the seven rays of the Sun who is identified 
with Vishnu, 'rhirdly, the three steps of Vishnu or the 
Sun were not the three halting places of the Aryan immigrants, 
but the three strides that the Sun or Vishnu was first observed 
by the primitive Aryans to take, the first step in the 
morning when he ris ‘s, the second step in the midday when be 
ascends the zenith of the sky, and the third step in the evening 
when he goes down to rest. All the ancient Vedic commentators 
from Yftska, S&kapuni, Ournan^va and Durg&eh&rya, down to 
S&yana have unanimously adopted this interpretation which 
seems to us to be the most natural, and the only rational inter- 
pretation of the verses. Thus Rik. 16 simply means : May 

the Devas protect us from the region from which Vishnu or 
the San with his seven rays or metres started on his 
peregrination.^’ There is not here even the shadow of a meu- 
tkln of an Aryan immigration to Sapta-Sindhu from another 
country. The Devas evidently dwell in the region from which 
Vishnu or th^ Suu starts on his journey and it could not have 
been any other than Heaven itself, the abode of the gods, 
from which they come down to the earth, when invok^ 1^ 
tbeir Totaries. This celestial region Las called 
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6r Mcient ab^e^ in tlie Rig-Veda. In Uig. I. 30.9 we read 
'' Ibdra goeth to many people (i.e., responds to their invoca- 
tions). I invoke Jiim to come from the ancietit abnUe. My 
father also invoked him before.’^ Sftyana interprets Pratnasj/6^ 
kmah in the above hymn as follows : — Praimsi/n puratanoiifa 
Okasah dhamsj^a Swargarupmijd sakdgdt, which means from the 
ancient abode, or heaven.” The dwelling place of the gods, or 
heaven, is called the ancient abode,” because the Devas being 
as ancient as ihe creation of the Universe itself, the region 
where they dwell, which is the one and the same from 
eternity, is also like them ancient and unchangeable. Hence 
the epithet of their abode is ancient.” The word certainly 
does not mean any ancient home oE the Aryans, abandoned 
by* them before coming to Sapta-Sindhu. It simply means 
** the ancient or primeval and eternal home of the Devas,” i.e,^ 
Heaven itself. But it is argued that tbeic is a place nam^ 
Indrdlaga (abode of Indra) on the north of the Hindu Kush, 
which has been mentioned in the Amarakosha and Sabdaratndmti^ 
and this might have been the ancient abode of the Vedic 
Aryans who worshipped Indra as their supreme deity, and 
probably named the region after him. The theory is undoubt- 
edly very ingenious ; but there is no mention in the Rig-Veda 
of any place named hidrdlaya. It is just possible, however, 
that, Indra’s birth-place having been describ<jd to be the 

peak of the Mujavat mountain in the Himalayan Range, 

where the Soma plant grew, a place over this range or on 
the north of the Hindu Kush was located in a later age as 

the abode of Indra, or Indr&laya. Similarly at the present 

day, the ‘Kailftsa mountain near Lake Mansaicbar on the 
Tibeton side of the Himalaya is pointed out as the abode 
of (^iva, and another lofty snowy peak of the Himalaya as 
the abode of the superhuman king of that name, where UmA 
or DurgA was born. A Him&layan Hindu traveller who 
passed below this snowy peak in his journey to Tibet was 
astonished at the sight of the semblance of a bia^utiful paluCn ^ 
Bv&mi Akhand&naada of the Bamkrishna Hk^ion. 
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of \vith domes and turrets over this peak, which was 

pointed out to him by his guide as the abode of the celestial 
Mountain-king who was the father of the goddess DurgA. 
We need not, therefore, wonder that a place north of the Hindu 
Knsh was named in some later age as Indrdlaya or the abode 
of lodra. But this does not in any way prove that it was 
the. original home of the ancient Aryans. 

We have seen that the ancient abode mentioned in the 
Big-Veda does not mean the original cmdle of the Aryans, 
but only Heaven or the abode of the Gods ; that the immigra- 
tion of the Vedic Aryans under the leadership of Vishnu from 
that ancient home is a pure myth which has no basis to 
upon ; and lastl 3 % that the three steps taken by Vishnu 
or the Sun do not mean the three halting places where the 
immigrant Aryans stopped, but only the three strides that 
the Sun daily takes in his journey from the east towards 
the west. Even if it be admitted for the sake of argument 
that the Aryans in the course of their immigration to Sapta- 
Sindhu really halted in three different places for a long time, 
BO body has so far been able to identify them. If, on the 
other hand, it is supposed that the Aryans did emigrate ‘ to 
Sapta-Sindhu at one stretch, halting only at three places during 
their march, then their original home would be situated at a 
very short distance, say 50 miles, from Sapta-Sindhu, which 
could be covered by a journey of only three days. This 
.would be tantamount to a confession that the cradle was 
as it were, within the ambit of Sapta-Sindhu itself. We 
have shown that though the Aryans originally belonged to 
Sapta-Sindhu, they expanded in the direction of GftndhAra and 
Bactriana, both of which weie peopled by their own kith and 
iin. We further know that the rivers of Afghanistan that 
are tributary to the Indus have been mentioned in the Rig- 
Veda at the same time as the tributaries that flow through the 
Punjab, together with the Sarasvati, the Drishadvati, the 
jLpayA and other independent rivers. Though all tbase 
rivers as well as Hie Ganges and the Yamuna have been 
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mentioned, the Rig-Vedic bards are eloquent in their descrip* 
tion of the Indus and the Saras vati only, and relate withi 
pride how all their sacrifices were perfor med and all Icnbwled^, 
sacred and secular, was acquired on their hallowed banks. 
TJiey have also called the Sarasvati ‘‘ the best of mothers ” and 
the best of rivers,” thereby implying that they looked upon Jthe 
region watered by the sacred stream as their original cradle. The 
ancient Aryan world, therefore, included not only Sapta-Sindhu 
prOjTer, but also GAndhftra and Bactriana ; and we should not be 
at all surprised if we come across a verse that mentions^ 
among other places, one named Yaxu (Rig. VII. 28.29). Even if 
this Yaxu be identified with the river Oxus, it does not mean 
that the original home of the Aryans* was near the upper 
sources of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. It simply means that 
they knew this river, or the region watered by it, merely as 
colonists, sojotirners or invaders. The verse says that Indra 
fought a battle in which he killed Bheda (probably the ruler 
of the country), and Yamuna pleased him and the three countries 
named Aja, Sighru and Yaxu offered him the head of a horse. 
This evidently means that Indra, or for the matter of thati 
his Votaries, embarked on a war of eouqiiest on the frontiers, 
beginning from the banks of the Yamuna in Sapta-Shidhu, 
and ending in the northern-most region of tlie then known 
Aiyan world, which was watered by the Oxus, and that this 
victory was celebrated by the performance of a horse-s^riBcc 
in honour of Indra, in which the vanquished peopli^ a)so 
took a prominent part. The mention of the in Rigt 

V, 30. 12-15 has led certain scholars to identify them with the 
ancestors of the Russians, and their country with .Rusei^l 
The sage Babhru, while praising Agni, mentions .iurthe above 
verses that ttinarichaya, the leader of the Ru^amas, gave hiiH 
four thousand lieads of cattle, one golden bucket, and a. hojgbae 
to* live in. The Rii^amas were therafora undoubtedly Vedic 
eacrificers, and must have lived in Sapta-Sindliu. - Whether 
afterwards e.migrated to Russia and gave their name to* tl^ 
country is more than ' what We know or can eay* ilt 
45 . 
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bowdvei', merely suffice to say Iiere that they were an Aryan 
tfib^ living either in Sapta-Sindhu or its neighbourhood; 
and not in Russia. Another similarity in name has led 
some scholars to indulge in another wild guess. The word 

Hariynpia occurs in a Rig-Vedic verse '^I* 

which is identified with Europe. But it is probably the 
nanie of a river or town, as S4yana says; and it is related 
that Indx^ killed the sons of VriehivAna (who was himself 
the son of Vara^ikha), who were encamped on the eastern 
side of Ilariyupia, and that Vrichiv&na’s eldest son, who 
was encamped on the western side, seeing his brothers 
killed, died through fear. This expedition thereforei was also 
a war of conquest, and Hariyupia does not seem to us to be the 
name of the continent of Europe. But even if it was, it only 
goes to show that the ancient Aryans of Rig-Vedic times 
advanced from Sapta-Sindhu as far as Europe in their warlike 
expeditions. 

. Another argument in favour of the Central Asian cradle 
of the Aryans is based on the fact that the word was 
equivalent for the 3 ear, thereby indicating that the climate 
of the place where they dwelt was cold and wintry during the 
greater part of the year, and not hot like that of the Punjab. 
In Rig. I. 64.10, II. 1 . 11, II. ;J 2 . 2 , V. 54.15, VI. 10.7 and 
VI. 48*8, we come across the word Mo/tf to mean the year. 
This does not imply that the Aryans had lived in a cold country 
before thev immigratetl to the Punjab ; but that the climate 
of Sapta-Sindhu itself, as geologists have |>roved, had been cold 
in ancient times in consequence of the existence of seas round 
about the country, which afterwaids changed into hot with the 
difftppeamnee of the seas. The year, therefore, was naturally 
designated by the word Zti/f/a ; and there can be no douH that 
the existence of this word in the verses proves their hoary 
antiquity and takes us back to geological times. When the 
climate changed fmm Cold to tem|>erate, the word Aimci was 
naturally substituted by the wonl (^aiad {autumn) to mean the 
year and indicate ilie prevailing climate. A disregard of this f^et 
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had led schoki^ to sumiBe that the Aryans at first lived fn a 
eoM climate^ and that their origin^ home was situated ou the 
hig^ tablo-land of Central Asia where wintry conditions prevail 
even to this day. This surmise, however, lias no firm basis to 
stand upon. It is Sapta^Sindhu which was, as we have 
repeatedly shown in the previous chapters by adducing various 
proofs, the real cradle of the Aryan race, and included not 
only Sapta«8indhu proper, but also (jr&ndbftra, or Afghanistan, 
the beautiful valley of Kashmir, the high plateau situated to 
the north of it, Baetriana and Aiiy^ana Vaejo. But the five 
tribes that constituted the Vedie Aryans, jwforming the 
Vedic rites, worshipping the Vedie Gods, and having a 
homogeneous eivilisatfbn, Confined themselves to the 
plains and the beautiful valley of Kashmir only. Those 
of the Aryans that lived outside the territory wore 
regarded by the Vedic Aryans as non-sacrificers, Dnsa4t^ 
barbarians and people who could not 

pronounce words proj>erly. Beligious schisms and intolerance 
went a great way to estrange their own kith and kin from 
them, and this estrangement gradually developed into an 
implacable enmity, which ultimately completed their separa- 
tion. 

It would thus appear that Central Asia could not have 
lieen, and never was the original cradle of the Ar}"an race. If 
it is to be located anywhere with any show of reason, it must 
be in Sapta-Sindhu or nowhere. 



CHAPTER XVII 


The Hypothesis of the Arctic Homo of the Aryans. 

. Besides the hypotheses of Aryan home in Northern Europe 
atd Asia, there is yet another which seeks to prove that 

the otiginal Aryan cradle was situated somewhere in the 
Arctic region. This theory would, at first sight, appear 
startling and incredible, in as much as these regions are covered 
by ice, " at places hundreds of feeF deep, and are not at-iill 
Cialeulated to favour the growth and development of any large 
family of human beings. The circum-polar regions are very 
sparsely populated, and the nearer one approached the North 
Pole, the more desolate does the scene appear till every vestige 
bf human habitation and even of life and vegetation in any 
shape or form disappears, and the va^^t panorama consists of 
nothing but an awfully still and strange, bleak and cold, and 
white and weird expanse of ice, in whichever direction one may 
turn one^s eyes. In fact, King Ice reigns their supreme and 
undisputed m his solemn grandeur and apiwlling loneliness, 
plunged for six months into the various shades of darkness 
which is only occasionally relieved by the resplendant flashes of 
the Aurora Borealis, or the moon-light, and lit up for tlie 
remaining six months by the rays of the Sun who wheels round 
and round the horizon in concentric circles, like a strange and 
shy creature, or an unwilling exile, eager for an escape from 
this dismal and inhospitable region, but finding no way out,— 
making ‘Hhe daylight sick as if by his own chilling and 
creeping sensation of fear, — ^never venturing to mount high up 
the heavens, and feeling as it were only too glad to retrace his 
steps, and disappear below the horizon, leaving King Ice again 
to dismal darkness and his dreary dreams. Such then is the 
fohr region which can only b^ fit for the habitation of beings 
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other than human-^prohably of the Devas or the Gods, as the 
ancient Hindus who came to be aciiuainteJ with it in an age 
later than the Rig-Vedic believed it to be. The very appalling 
loneliness and desolation of the region cannot but be associated 
with the haunts of unearthly beings, if such really exist, with 
whom solitude probably is the very essence and condition of 
their existence. 

' Such a region as the Polar nobody would ever believe to 
have been inhabited by human beings at any stage of the 
Earth's evolution, for ordinarily we are accustomed to think of 
it As having existed in its present condition from the very 
beginning of creation. But Geologists have proved from the 
remains of plants aniJ animils embedded in the ice 
that in the Arctic circle tliere prevailed in a remote period 
a congenial climate verging upon ‘^perpetual spring,^’ which 
favoured the growth of vegetation, and the multiplication of 
animals, and probably also of human beings, though ordinarily 
it is difficult for men of the tropics who are accustomed to live 
iti bright sunshine every day of their life to understand why, 
granting tliat the more southern latitudes possessed an equally 
congenial and eciuable climate, people should prefer to live in a 
region which is covered by darkness for six months, or even a 
lesser period. But, strange as it may appear, even to this day, 
the circumpolar regions are tenanted by human tribes like the 
Esquimaux, who prefer to live there as much as people do in 
the swelteringly hot and enervating climate of the tropics. 
There is a wonderful [)ower in man to get himself accHmatizel 
-and adapt himself lo his environments, however unfavourable 
they may be at first sight, as he is possessed of a spirit of 
Conservatism, which makes him unwilling To change his habitat, 
however unsuitable it may appear to others, for another in a strange 
though more suitable land, unless he is absolutely compelled by 
eirCumstf^nces to' do so. And thus we find Iceland, Greenland, 
and the northernmost parts of Scandinavia attd Russia still in- 
habited by human beings who are quite as much at home in those 
inhospitable regions, as we are in ours. It is therefore 
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exceeding^ly probable that^ a more equable and congenial elimate 
having prevailed in the Arctic region in some bye-gone geological 
epoch, it was tenanted by human beings whose origin Is tmoed 
back by scientists to the* Pleistocene epoch, and even to the 
Miocene epoch of the Tertiary Era. 

We have already said that Dr. Croll has calculated from 
astronomical data that in the northern hemisphere the last 
Glacial epoch began some 240,000 years ago and that it lasted 
with alternations of a milder and even tropical temperature for 
nearly 160,000 years, and finally terminated about 80,000 years 
ago, from which time, the modern climatic conditions have 
prevailed. Professor Geikie essentially agrees with these calcula- 
tions and believes that palaeolithic man must have occupied* parts 
of Western Europe, shortly after the disappearance of the;^gi^t 
ice-sheet, and that he was also probably interglaciaL* “ During 
the interglacial periocP^ he observes the climate was character- 
ised by element winters and cool summers, so that the tropical 
plants and animals, like elephants, rhinoceroses and hippopota- 
muses ranged over the whole of the i^rctio region, and in spite 
of many tierce carnivora, the Palaeolithic man had no unpleasant 
habitation.^’ ^ We are not here concerned with the causes 
that ju’oduced these cliniatie changes in the Arctic region. It 
will suffice for our purpose to admit that these changes did actually 
take place in geological times, and that palmolithie man most 
likely inhabited this region in the interglacial epoch, the dolicho- 
cephalic savages of Northern Europe having probably been the 
survivors of the eatach sni that made the Arctic circle uninhabi- 
table by the invasion of ice and snow. As these savages have 
been declared by anthropologists to have been originallv an 
Africarr i-ace, it follows that they must have emigrated to the 
Polar region in some interglacial ej)Oeh, when the climatic 
conditions were favourable. We are also not much concerned 
here with the controversy among European and American 
scientists as regards the period of time when the Glacial epoch, 
ended, and the poet-glacial epoch commenced in the northern 

Qieltie’s Fragments of Farth Lore, p. 
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hemisphere^ as there is a wide divergence of opinion between 
them, the English Geologists holding that the event must have 
taken place more than fifty or sixty thousand years ago, while the 
American Scientists asserting that it could not be earlier than 
7000 or 8000 thousand years at JTiost in North America. It is 
just possible that owing to local causes, the post-glacial e}K)ch 
in the two countries may have commenced in different periods of 
time and that the calculations of the European and the American 
scientists are correct so far as their respective countries are 
concerned. It is an admitted fact that while all the evidence 
regarding the existence of the Glacial epoch comes from the 
north of Europe and America, no traces of glaciation have so 
far been discovered in Northern Asia or North Alaska. We may 
therefore take it that different conditions of climate prevailed 
in different periods of tvme in different countries owing to the 
existence of different causes, and that the calculations of the 
European Geologists are correct so far as North Europe is 
concerned. 

We have also seen that the neolithic civilisation of Europe 
was brought there with Aryan speech by a brachy-eephalic 
people, whom anthropologists have identified with the Mongolian 
or Turanian race of Asia. There is ' no evidence to show that 
they came from the Arctic region, for the earliest lake dwellings 
of Europe have been ascertained to be not older than 8000 B. C* 
and the commencement of the Neolithic age in Europe not 
earlier than 20000 B.C., while the Arctic regions had become 
unfit for human habitation more than o0,000 years ago when 
the present inclement climate commenced there owing to the 
invasion of ice. If, therefore, the progenitors of the Aryan 
race ever had their original home in the Arctic region, 
it must have been in some interglacial epoch long before 
the commencement of the post-glacial epoch in Earoi)e, and 
they must have emigrated southward after the destruction of 
their original home not certainly to Europe but to Asia whence 
in neolithic times the Turanians, having been aryanised in 
speech and Culture, tvent to Eutope about 20,001) years ago. 
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Among the scholars who have proi)uunded the hypotliesis of 
the brigiual Arctic home of man, the name of Dr, Warren, 
Pr'esident of the Boston University, stands foremost. His work, 
ihQ Paradise Found or the Cradle of the Human Race at the North 
Pole has opened up a new vista of speculation and research. 
M, de Saporta, a distinguished French savant, has also propound- 
ed a theory to the effect ‘‘that the entire human race originated 
on tlib shores of the Polar sea at a time when the rest of the 
northern hemisphere was too hot to be inhabited by man.^* * 
We do not disj)ute the fact that the Polar region was habitable 
in interglacial epochs, but whether the shores of the Polar sea 
constituted the original cradle of the human race is (piite another 
matter, with which we are not here concerned. Professor Rhys also 
after a careful examination of the Celtic and Teutonic myths, 
and comparing them with similar Greek traditions, has come 
to the conclusion that the original homo of the Aryans was in 
Northern Euro}>e, somewhere “between Germany and Scandina- 
via, especially the south of Sweden. This last would probably 
do well enough as the country in which the Aryans may have 
consolidated and organized themselves before beginning to send 
forth their excess of [iopulation to conquer the other lands now j)os- 
sessed by nations speaking Aryan languages.” He goes further to 
say that the mythological indications “point to some spot within 
the Arctic circle, such, for example, as the region where Norse 
legend ])laced the Land of Immortality, somewhere in the north 
of Finland and the neighbourhoof of the White Sea. There 
would, perhaps, be no difficulty in the way of supposing them to 
have thence in due time descended into Scandinavia, settling, 
among other places, at IJj)sala, which has all the appearance of 
being a most ancient site, lying as it does on a plain dotted 
with innumerable burial mounds of unknown antiquity. This, 
yOti will bear in mind, lias to do only with the origin of the 
early Aryans, and not with that of the human race generally; 
but it would be no fatal objection to the view here suggested, 
if it should be urged that the mythology of nations beside the 

Rhys* ffibbert Lectw^H^ ]i. H37. 
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Aryans such as that of the Paphlagonians, in case of their not 
being Aryan, point likewise to the north, for it is not contended 
that the Aryans niay be the only people of northern origin.’’® 
Professor Rhys says that the old views of mythologists and 
philologists regarding the primeval home of the Aryan race have 
been modified by the recent researches in Geology, Archaeology 
and Craniology, and the site of that home has been shifted 
from the plains of Central Asia to the northern parts of Germany 
or even to Fcahdinavia not only on ethnological but also on 
philological grounds. A comparison of the Celtic, Teutonic, 
and Greek myths also brings him to the same conclusion, as we 
have already said. But his arguments seem to overlook the 
fact that language, and for the matter of that, mythology which 
is transmitted by language, are no criteria of race. Ideas, 
says Dr. Taylor, may be the same and language may be 
ideutical, but we cannot affirm that the undivided Aryans were 
in possession of a common mythology. It is more probable that 
out of the same common words and the same thoughts, 
the Aryan nations, after their separation, constructed separate 
mythic tales, whose resemblances are apparent rather than re^l. 
Another factor has also to be taken into account. Much of the 
culture formerly attributed to the undivided Aryans is due merely 
to borrowing, and so also it is probable that tliere has been an 
extensive migi-ation of myths from tribe to tribe. In many 
cases this has been proved to be the case. We know that 
a large portion of the Greek mythic tales were in reality 
derived from Semitic sources,^ and that the Latin poets 
transferred Greek myths to unrelated Italic deities, that the 
Teutons appropriated Celtic deities, while even the mythology 
of the Edda turns out to be largely infected with ideas which 
can be traced to Christian sources, and supposed Hottentot 
traditions of a universal deluge prove to have been obtained from 
the dimly remembered teaching of Christian missjonari^. 


Ihid, pp. 636.37. 

* We have shown however in ti previous ehupter that Ihc Semites derived 
much of their culture from ludiii . ’ 
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Iteligiocis mytliSj like folk-tales and popular fables, have an 
astonisbing faculty for migration. Sacred legends of the 
Buddhistic priests found their way from India to Bagdad, from 
Bagdad to Caiio, from Cairo to Cordova, and are now enshrined 
in the pages of La Fontaine, having been translated by wander* 
ing professional story-tellers from Pali into Pehlevi, from 
Pehlevi into Arabic, from Arabic into Spanish, from Spanish into 
French and English. It is more probable that any divine myths 
which may ultimately be identified in the Aryan languages may 
have thus migrated at some early time, than that, as the 
comparative mythologists assume, they formed pan of the 
common Aryan heritage in the barbarous and immensely remote 
period before the linguistic separation.”^* It will thus appear 
that on linguistic and mythological grounds, no identity of race 
can be established. Craniology also proves that the Celts and 
the Teutons do not belong to the same branch of the human 
race. The dolicho-cephalie Teutons were admittedly in the 
palaBolithic stage when the neolithic Celts and the Slavs came 
in contact with and imposed their language and culture on them. 
It is not unlikely, as asserted by Dr. Taylor, that the Celtic 
deities and myths found their way among the Teutons who 
adopted and modifi<^cl them to suit their own way of thinking. 
When the dolicho-cephalic T( uions do not admittedly belong to 
the original Aryan race, it would be idle and futile to call their 
old cradle in Europe as the early cradle of the Aryans. The 
theory of the Arctic home of the Aryans should, therefore, fail 
on this very ground. Add to this the vast difference in culture 
of the Teutons and the Celts as exhibited in the remains of the 
kitchen-middens of the former, and ti:e lake* dwellings of the 
latter. The Teutons having been vastly inferior to the Celts^ 
it is certain that the culture went from the south to the north, 
thus pointing to the j)robiibility Ihai the centre of Aryan culture 
was in a place other than North Europe or the Arctic Circle. 
There is also another factor which has to be reckoned with. 
The Arctic region became uninhabitable more th^n 50,000 years 

® TayloPs 0 / the Aryam, pp. 390-832. 
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ago, when the present inclement climate commenced there. 
Where did the Aryans go after the destruction o£ their home in 
the Arctic circle ? As the doHcho-cephalic Canstadts or Teutons 
were not Arj ans^ nor were the Iberians and the Ligurians, it is 
probable that the Celts belongecl to the Aryan race. But bow 
is it that they exhibit a Turanian type, with an Aryan speech ? 
These are questions which caunot be satisfactorily answered, by 
assuming a North European or Arctic cradle of the Aryans. That 
cradle must have been in Asia, and, as we have already pointed 
out, in Sapta-Sindhu. 

In India, Mr. Balgangadhar Tilak has attempted to prove 
from internal evidences of the Rig-Veda and the Zend-Avesta 
that the Arctic region was the original cradle of the Aryans. 
It will be our humble endeavour in this and the following 
chapters to examine how far the evidences gathered and marslmll* 
ed by him can be relied upon to supjx^rt his hypothesis. But 
we must candidly say at the very outset that Western Vedip 
scholars have admitte<l that there is absolutely no evidence in the 
Rig-Veda of the Aryans having ever immigrated to Sapta-Sindhu 
from any country in any ancient epoch, or of their original hbtne 
having been destroyed by the invasion of ice and snow. Mr, 
Tilak also holds the same view with these Western scholars, but 
he persuades himself to believe that the legend of Manuks 
Flood as told not certainly in the Rig-Veda, but in the (^ta- 
patha Brfthmana which is a much later work, is identical with 
the story of the Ice-deluge as related in the Zend-Avesta, which 
is said to have destroyed Airyaua Vaejo, or the Aryan Paradise. 
He thinks that this Paradise was situated within the Arctic 
Circle, and that the Ice-deluge referred to in the Avesta was no 
other than the glaciation that made this Circle uninhabitable. 

There is, however, a vast difference between the accounts of 
Manu’s Flood, and the Ice-deluge as mentioned in the Avesta. 
Manu’s deluge was one of water, while the Alrestic deluge was 
purely one of snow and iCe. Mr. Tilak afco has noticed this 
difference. '' Nevertheless,^ says he, '' it seems that the Indian 
story of the deluge refers to the same catastrophe as is described in 
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the Avesta, and not to any local delude of water or rain. For 
though the (^'Jatapatha Brfthmana mentions a Hood {anghah) the 
word pni/(\t/a which Panini (VII. 3. :!) derives from Vrahiya (a 
deluge) signifies ‘‘ snow,” frost,” or ice ” in the later Sanskrit 
literature. This indicates that the connection of ice with the 
deluge was not originally unknown to the Indians, though 
in later times it seems to liave been entirely overlooked. Geology 
informs us that every Glacial epoch is characterised by exten-^ 
sive inimdation of the land with waters brought down by great 
rivers flowing from the glaciated districts, and carrying an 
amount of sand or mud with them. The word mfghahov flood, 
in the ^tapatha BiAhmana may, therefore, be taken to refer to 
such sweeping floods flowing from the glaciated districts, and wo 
may suppose Manu to have been carried along one of these in a 
ship guided by tlie fish to (he sides of the Himalaya mountain. 
In short, it is not necessary to hold that the account in the 
Qatapatha BrA-hmana refers to the water deluge, pure and simple, 
whatever the later Puranns may say ; and if so, we can regard 
the Bmhmanic account of deluge as but a different version of 
the Avestic deluge of ice. It was once suggested that the idea 
of deluge may have been introduced into India from an ex* 
clusively Semitic source ; but this theory is long abandoned by 
scholars, as the story of the deluge is found in such an ancient 
book as the (^atapatha BrAhmana, the date of which has now 
been ascertained to be not taler than 2500 B.C. from the fact 
that it expressly assigns to the Krittikas or the Pleiades a 
position in the due east. It is evident, therefore, that the story 
of the deluge is Aryan in origin, and in that case the Avestic 
and the Vedic account of the deluge must be traced to the same 
source.”^’ 

We agree with Mr. Tilak in his last conclusion that the story 
of the deluge is Aryan in origin, but not in any of the other 
inferenc^es drawn by him. In the first place, wa do not admit 
that the deluge of water and the deluge of ice were identical and 
traceable to the sami^ cause. We have already discussed thi^ 


« Tilak’s Arctic Home in the Vedas ^ p. 887.' 
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gnbject in e.rtenso in a previous chapter, concluding that the 
deluge of water occurred in Sapta-Sindhu j>robably as tlie result 
of the sudden upheaval of the bed of the RfijputftiiA sea ; that 
Manuks ship floated with the inrushing flood towards the 
HimAlaja which has been described in the (^^atapatha BtAhmana 
as the Northern Mountain ’’ (VUnragiriJ ; that this mountain 
could not have been described as nortJfern {lliara) unless Mauu 
had lived to the aoiifh of it in a region where the flood occurred ; 
and that the deluge of ice mentioned in the Avesta, which 
destroyed Airj^ana Vaejo, was probably caused by the vast 
volumes of vapours, released from the flood-water, having been 
precipitated as snow on the lofty peaks of the HimAlaya and in 
Airyana Vaejo which was not situated in the Arctic Circle but 
on the tableland of Bactriana. If our conclusions be correct, the 
Ice-deluge was not at all connected with the advent of the Ice 
Age in the Arctic region at the close of the Glacial eix)ch, which 
made it uninhabitable. The Ice-deluge mentioned in the Avesta 
and the flood related in the (^atapatha BrAhmana were un- 
doubtedly local events due to local causes, and were not at 
all connected with the widespread changes brought about by 
the natural forces at work during the Glacial and Inter-glacial 
epochs. In the second place, instead of the Arctic Circle having 
been made uninhabitable by the deluge of ice that destroyed 
Airyana Vaejo, we find Yima emigiating to a region within 
that very circle, where the year consisted of one long day 
and one long night,^' thereby proving that it was situated 
within that circle, and habitable, and that Yima must have led 
his colony to that region in an Inter-glacial period. This 
also goes to show that the deluge in Sapta-Sindhu bad 
occuri'ed long before the Arctic region was destroyed and made 
uninhabitable by ice, and that the Indo-Iranians had already 
been in Sapta-Sindhu and Bactriana before the immigration of 
the dolieho-cephalic savages of Northern Europe took place 
from the Arctic Circle, if they had at all lived there in any 
Inter-glacial epoch. In the third place, the immigration of 
the Aryans from the Arctic Circle to Southern Asia is more 
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fanciful than real. Manu, at any rate, did not come in his 
ship from the uorf/i to the side of the Northern Mountain 
which is interpreted to the Himalaya. Taking all these 
circumstances into our consideration, we cannot hold with Mr. 
Tilak that the Indo-Iranians had their cradle in the Arctic 
region, and that there is any evidence in the Avesta or the 
Rig-Veda of the destruction of that cradle or Paradise by the 
invasion of ice. 

Then again, even if we admit for the sake of argument 
that the Aryan cradle was situated within the Arctic circle, 
and that Manu, on the advent of the Ice-age immigrated to 
the side of the HimAlaya in his ship which started from that 
cradle, and glided along a great river flooded by water from 
the melting ice of the glaciated districts, though, by the way, 
the existence of such a great river is nowhere traceable, the 
fact remains undoubted that the Aryans of the Arctic cradle 
were a highly civilised race even in that remote age, in as 
much as they could construct a ship capable of making such 
a long voyage, without meeting with any mishap. How is it, 
then, that such a great event was not mentioned in the Rig- 
Veda, the oldest (^riiti, which was admittedly composed in 
Sapta-Sindhu, and according to Mr. Tilak’s view, composed 
after the immigration of the Aryans from the Polar region 
under the leadership of Manu ? And how is it again that the 
other Aryans who dispersed to the northern and southern regions 
of Europe from this same cradle remained in a savage condition 
as primitive hunters, shell-eaters, and even cannibals, living in 
caves, clad in skins sewn with bone-needles, unacquainted with 
the use of any metal, placed in the palaeolithic stage of civili- 
eation, and divided into two distinct branches of the human 
family, one doHcho-cephalic and the other bmchy-cephalie ? 
To some of these questions Mr. Tilak has attempted an answer 
which, for ingenuity, absurdity and desperateuess, is bard to 
beat, and well , worth quoting here. The destruction of the 
ancient Aryan home by glaciation and deluge/’ says be, intro- 
duces a new factor in the history of the Aryan eivilisation ; 
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and any shortcoming or defects in the civilisation of the 
Aryan races that are found to have inhabited the northern parts 
of Europe in the beginning of the Neolithic age as distin- 
guished from the civilisation of the Asiatic Aryan races must 
now be accounted for as the result of a natural relapse into 
barbarism after the great catastrophe. It is true that ordinarily 
we CJinnot conceive a race that has once launched on a career of 
progress and civilisation suddenly retrograding or relapsing 
into barbarism. But the same rule cannot be applied to the 
ease of the continuation of the ante-diluvian into post-diluvian 
times. In the first place, very few people would have survived 
a cataclysm of such magnitude as the deluge of snow and ice, 
and those that survived could hardly be expected to have 
carried with them all the civilisation of the original home, and 
introduced it intact in their new settlemenfs under adverse 
clitjurastances, among the non- Aryan tribes in the north of 
Europe, or on the plains of Central Asia. We must also bear 
in mind the fact that the climate of northern Europe and Asia, 
though temperate at present, must have been very much 
colder after the great deluge, and the descendants of those who 
had to migrate to those countries from the Polar regions, 
born only to a savage or nomadic life, could have, at best, 
preserved only fragmentary reminiscences of the ante-diluvian 
culture and civilisation of -their forefathers living in tho once 
happy Arctic home. Under the circumstances we need not be 
surprised if the European Aryans are found to be in an 
inferior state of civilisation at the beginning of the Ntolithic 
age. On the contrary, the wonder is that so much of the 
ante-diluvian religion or culture should have been preserved 
from the general wreck caused by the last Glacial epoch, by 
the religious zeal and industry of the bards or priests of the 
Iranian or the Indian Aryans. It is true that they looked 
upon these relics of the ancient civilisation as a sacred treasure 
entrusted to them to be scrupulously guarded and transmitted 
to future generations j yet considering the with 

which they had to contend, we cannot but wonder how so 
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much of the ante-diluvian civilisation, religion, or worship Was- 
preserved in the Veda or the Avesta. If the other Aryan 
races have failed to preserve these ancient traditions so wellj 
it would be unreasonable to argue therefrom that the civilisation 
or the culture of these races was developed after the separa- 
tion of the Common stock. ^ 

There are so many absurd elements in the above answer 
that we cannot do better than pick out a few prominent ones 
and deal with them one by one. In the first place, if very few 
of the Aryans, who had been settled in the Arctic Circle, 
survived the cataclysm of ice and snow, and such as survived 
and migrated south to Scandinavia and other parts of North 
Europe relapsed into barbarism, it is tantamount to an admission 
that there is no Aryan element to speak of in the population 
of Europe. In the second place, it is inconceivable that the 
survivors of a tribe which has, by a natural process of evolu- 
tion, reached a certain stage of civilisation, would retrograde 
or relapse into barbarism in consequence of a eatastrophejthat 
destroys their home, to such an extent as to make them foi^et 
the use aud manufacture of metals, or to adopt palBcolithio 
implements for neolithic ones. This may be conceivable and 
possible in the case of an isolated individual, but never in the 
case of a tribe. Even a Robinson Crusoe, cast away in a lonely 
island, would be able single-handed with the assistance of such 
meagre instruments as he could lay his hands on, to conform 
himself to the requirements of a semi-civilised life. In the 
third place, it may be reasonably assumed that the Glacial 
epoch did not appear all at once, in a single day, in the Arctic 
region, without any previous warning, arid destroy all life, 
Its appearance was undoubtedly gradual, giving sufficient 
forewarnings to the creatures that lived there, so that they 
could instinctively take themselves to places of safety. As a 
matter of fact, the number of survivors, to whichever race 
they may have belonged, and even if they were Aryans, as is 
supposed by Tilak, was large enough to have 6verspread 

^ Tilak’fi Arctic Home in the Vedaa, pp. 434-435. 
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a part of Europe, and also parts of Asia. Now a tribe 

tliat Ifitrvives a catastrophe, and shares the general culture of 
the race to which it belongs, cannot conceivably relapse into 
barlarism as soon as it is removed from its original home and 
environments. The physical home may have been destroyed, 
but the tribal ^mind was there, with all the inheritance of 
its culture, and mind, as we all know, is a principal factor 
in the evolution of civilisation, with the help of which 
a tribe is able to overcome many difficulties, and remove 
many obstacles, even in imfavoiirable environments. These tnay 
retard further progress, but certainly cannot destroy, root 
^ and branch, tlu' culture inherited from time immemorial, 
unless, of course, we suppose that the dispersion took place in 
groups of two or three individuals only, completely cut off frgm one 
another — a supj)osition which seems absurd on the very face of it. 
In the next place, it should be considered that though the narthern 
regions of Europe may have been uncongenial and unfavourable 
to the growth and development of civilisation, the southern 
regions were not, How is it then that both the Nortlierners 
and the Southerners remained in the same stage of development 
for thousands of years ? And how is it again that the Aryan 
tribes who wandeied south (o Asia from the same cradle after 
the catastrophe, not only retained a large part of their original 
culture but also made ra[)id strides towards progress ? These 
are questions which cannot be satisfactorily answered by the 
explanation that Mr. Tilak has offered. Either it must be 
su]iposed that the ancestors of the Indo-Irauiaus, who are alleged 
to have lived in the Arctic region, formed a people by them* 
selves, with a superior culture and homogeneous civilisation 
which were not shared by the savage ancestors of the European 
nations who formed a separate group of i^eople, unconnected 
with the Aryans ; or, the hypothesis of a common Aryan cradle 
in the Arctic circle, from which the common jtncestors of the 
Europeans and Indo^Iranians are said to have dispersed^ must 
be given up as untenable, There is no way out el this diletnme* 
If the Indo^lmnians were a sepaiute people in tine Arctic Circie,; 
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then the ancestors of the European nations were undoubtedly 
not Aryans. Xhe question, however, remains to bo answered, 
if they were not . Aryans how could they imbibe the Aryan 
speech ? One plausible answer may be that they miist have come 
in contact with the Aryans in the Arctic Circle, and adopted 
th^ir language, though not their culture, whicli however, seems 
improbable. But even then another question would stare us in 
the face ; How is it that the majority of the Aryan-speaking 
people of Europe are distinctly of a Turanian or Asiatic type, 
and the Teutons of an African ty))e? The hypothesis of the 
Arctic home of the Aryans cannot explain this point, or answer 
this question. The only other alternative left to us is to* 
fall back on the hypothesis that tlie Aryans had no cradle in the 
Arctic region, and that their original home was in Asia, and in 
Sapta-Sindhu, whence savage Aryan tribes in the primitive stages 
of civilisation went out towards the west, and getting themselves 
mixed with the Turanian savages on whom they imposed 
their language, overspread Europe. Tliis hypothesis, so far as 
our present knowledge goes, most satisfactorily explains 
everything, as we have shown in the previous chapters. 
But Mr. Tilak says that there are internal evidences in the 
•Rig-Veda and the Avesta to j)rove the original Aryan 
cradle in the Arctic Circle. Even if, after a close and careful 
examination of these evidences, we find them to be true or 
reliable, they w^ould only go to prove that the ancestors of the 
Indo-Iranians had lived in some early remote age in the Arctic 
region, developing a civilisation oF their own, whence they 
emigrated south to Bactriana and Sapta-Sindhu in an age, still so 
early and remote, that their descendants forgot all traditions 
of this early immigration, and regarded themselves as autochthones 
of Sapta-Sindhu. If Manu^s Flood and the Ice-deluge in the 
Arctic region were identical events, then the civilisation of the 
early Aryan immigrants must have been in such an advanced stage 
as to make the building of seagoing ships possible, which connotes 
an intimate knowledge of the use and manufacture of metals# 
This involves the further question : How is then the existence 
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of savage Aryan nomads in the neolithic stage in Sapta-Sindhu 
to be accounted for ? For, unless they bad existed there, and 
wandered away to the west, with the Turanian savages in a 
similar stage of development, the import of Aryan speech with 
neolithic culture into Europe by a people of the Tumnian type 
would not be at all possible. The Aryan immigrants to Sapta- 
Sindhu having been highly civilised, >ve cannotimagiue that they 
were accompanied in their journey by Aryan savages in the 
neolithic stage, in as much as the co-existence of two such widely 
divergent stages of civilisation in the same community is not 
ordinarily possible, without the higher civilisation effecting an 
improvement in the lower. But it may be argued that the two 
branches of the Aryan race probably started from their original 
cradle in the Arctic region sepamtely and by different routes, 
one branch settling in Sapta-Sindhu and Bactriana, and the 
other in Central Asia where they mixed with the Turanians, 
and wherefrom they afterwards immigia-ted to Europe. This 
may indeed imve been {X)S8ible. But we have to take into our 
consideration the fact that the greater part of Central and 
Northern Asia was covered by seas in ancient time, which would 
be impassable to savag) nomads in the neolithic stage of civilisa- 
tion, and a route beset with such diflBcnlties and obstacles would 
be instinctively avoided by them. Besides, there is absolutely 
no evidence of Aryan settlement or migration in North Asia. 
There is indeed some evidence of this in Central and Western Asia, 
But this is accounted for by the Aryan nomadic savages having 
migrated in those directions from the central hive in Sapta-Sindhu 
and Bactriana, from which they had been eliminated and ejects by 
the more advanced tribes in the natural course of their evolution 
Considered from all these points of view, Mr. Tilak^s hypothesis 
of the Aryan cradle in the Arctic region seems to us to be 
untenable. It now only remains for us to examine the Vedic 
and Avesiic evidences adduced by him in support of his hypo- 
thesis, which we propose to do in the following chapters. 
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Siiamination of Mr. Tilak’s Tbcor}' of the Arctic Cradle of the Aryans, (contd,) 
Thb Night of the Gods. 

The North Pole is merely a point and the Arctic region 
comprises the tract between the North Pole and the Arctic 
Circle. It is also calleil the eircum -polar region. The Polar 
characteristics have thus lieen summed up by Mr. iPilak : 

(1) The sun rises in the south, (il) The stars do not rise 
and set, but revolve or spin round and round in hoHzonial plnne% 
completing one round in *21 hours. The nortbern celestial 
hemisphere is alone overhead and visible diirtttg the year ; 
and the southern or lower celestial world in always invisible. (3) 
The year consists only of one long dag and one lonf night of nix 
monifii each, (4) There is only one tnovning and one evening^ 
or the Sun rises and sets only once a year. But the twilight 
whether of the morning or of the evening, laeU continuomlg 
for about two months or 00 jicriods of 24 hours each. The 
ruddy light of the morn, or the evening twilight, is not again 
coiifineil to a particular part of the horizon (eastward or west- 
ward) as with us, but moves like the stars at the place, round 
and 7*ound along the horizon^ like a potter’s wheel, completing 
one round in every 24 hours. These rounds of the morning 
light continue to take place until the orb of the suh comes 
above the horizon ; and then the sun follows the same course 
for six months, that is, moves without setting round and round 
the observer, completing one round every 24 hours.* 

These are the characteristics of the North Pole, the point 
where the axis of the earth terminates in the North. But 
they are not the same as those of the circum-iiQlar region which 

* ^lak*0 Arctic Home in the Vedas, p, 
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are somewhat different and as follow: (1) In this region; 
the sun will always, be to the south of the zenith of the 
observer. (2) A large number of stars are circumpolar, that 
is, they are aboVe the horizon during the entire period of their 
revolution, and hence always visible. The remaining stars 
rise and set, as in the temperate zone, but revolve in more 
oblique circles. (3) The year is made np of three jiarts : (/) 
long continuous night occurring at the time of the winter 
solstice, and lasting for a period, greater than 24 hours and 
less than six months, according to the latitude of the place ; {it) 
one long continuous day to match, occurring the time of 
the suipmer solstice, and (tit) a succession of ordinary days 
and nights during the rest of the year, a nycthemeron, or a 
day and a night together never exceeding a period of 24 years. 
The day after the long continuous night is at first shorter than 
the night, but it goes on increasing until it develops into the 
long continuous day. At the end of the long day, the night 
is at first sliorter than the day, and goes on increasing in duration 
until the commeneenjcnt of the long continuous night, with 
which the year ends. (4) The dawn at the close of the long 
continuous night lasts for several days, but its duration and 
magnificence is proportionately less than at the North Pule, 
according to the latitude of the place. For places within a few 
degrees of tlie North Pole, the ])henouienon of revolving 
morning light will still be obseivable during the greater part 
of the duration of the dawn The other dawns, vi::., those 
between ordinary da}s and nights will, like the dawns in the 
temperate zone, only last for a few hours. The sun, when 
he is above the horizon during the continuous day, will be 
seen revolving, without setting, round the observer, as at 
the Pole^ but in oblique and nut horizontal circles and during 
the long night, he will be entirely below the horizon ; while 
during the rest of the year, he will rise and set, remaining 
above the horizon for a part of 2 1 hours varying according to 
the position of the sun in the ecliptic.^ 


• md, pp, 59.60. 
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^ The above summary of the Polar and Circumpolar charac- 
teristics, made by Mr. Tilak, is accepted as correct. If a 
yedic description or tradition/’ says he, ''discloses any of the 
characteristics mentioned above, we may safely infer that the 
tradition is PoI|i.r or Circumpolar in origin and the phenomenon, 
if not actually witnessed by the poet, was at least known to 
him by tradition faithfully handed down from generation to 
gehcration. Fortunately, there are many such passages or 
references in the Vedic literature, and for convenience, these 
may be divided into two parts : the first comprising those 
passages which directly describe or refer to the long night, or 
the long dawn, and the second consisting of myths and legends 
which corroborate or indirectly support the first.” ^ I^et us 
fii'st see how he has treated the direct evidences. 

We admit the correctness of Mr. Tilak’s view that the 
Rig-Veda was not composed in any particular period but at 
different periods, and that many old traditions and myths are 
mixed up with hymns composed at a later period, though it is 
very difficult to separate and classify them. He says that the 
spinning round of the heavenly dome over the head, whicli is 
one of the special characteristics of the North Pole, is dis- 
tinctly traceable in Rig-Yedic passages " which compare the 
motion of the heavens to that of a wheel.” For instance, he 
quotes Rig. X. 89. 4, in which Indrn is said to separately uphold 
by bis power heaven and earth, as the two wheels of a chariot 
are held by the axle. Now, in the passage we find both the 
sky and the earth described as a pair of wheels, because they 
appear circular in the distant horizon, and look like two gigan- 
tic wheels. This, however, is no peculiar characteristic of the 
North Pole, but of every region on the face of the earth. We 
do not find here any mention of the two wheels turning round 
and round horizontally like a potter’s wheel, or vertically like 
those of a chariot. In fact, there is no mention at all of any 
motion of the wheels. The earth and the sky simply appear 
tp the bard to be round like two wheels, one placed below 
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and the other above, and both joined by an invisible axle which 
seems to him to represent, as it were, the power of Indra. In 
Rig. II. lo. *2 and IV. 5. 6 India is said to be supporting 
the sky even without a pole. These rih^ therefore, do not 
prove any poldr characteristics. But Mr. Tilak says that the 
spinning pf the sky as a potter’s wheel is proved by Rig. 
X. 89. 2 l^ere Indra is identified with Surya (or ihp Sun) 
and described as turning the widest expanse like the wheels 
of a chariot.” Mr. Tilak says: ^^The word for ^expanse’ is 
w^hich Sfiyana understands lo mean Mights’ or ^stars.’ 
But whichever meaning ^ve adopt, it is clear that the verse 
in question refers to the revolution of the sky and compares 
it to the motion of a chariot-wheel” (p|). 65-66). Now the 
revolution of the widest expanse, or of the lights and stars, 
which is compared to the woifon of a eharioUwheel should 
have at once convinced Mr. Tilak that the poet means 
that the heavens move from east to west, and back again to 
east veriicallij and noi horizonfall^ like a potter’s wheel. But 
he ‘^combines the tw^o statements that the heavens are supported 
as on a pole, and that they move like a wheel” and infers 
therefrom that the motion referred to is such a motion 
of the celestial hemisphere as can be witnessed only by an 
observer at the North Pole.” This inference however is quite 
unwarranted, as the two statements are distinct, giving 
separate ideas of the heavens, the one being' that they are 
supported by Indra even without the assistance of a pole, 
and the other being that the lights or stars of the sky 
turn in the same way as the wheel of a chariot does. Where, 
then, is the horizontal movement of the sky or the stars indi- 
cated ? This evidence adduced by Mr. Tilak does not, 
therefore, support or prove his ix)int. His interpretation is 
forced and cannot be relied upon. 

He next quotes Rig. 1. 24. 10 to , prove the Polar 
character 4x1 the heavens. This hymn translated into English 
stands thus : Those rihkah (that ai’e) piaffed high and visibie 
in the night, where do they go during the day-time f ” fhe 
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commentator, S4yana, says that the word rlh/iai «my mean 
either the Saplft^Kuhl^^ ix,y the seven starj? that form the 
eonetellation of Ursa Major, or stars ^eiierally, Mr. 'Tilak says 
that it refers only to the constellation of Ursa Major, and as 
the stars are said to be, placed high {ncchah)^ ‘‘ it follows that 
it (the constellation) must then have been over the head of the 
observer, which is j^ossible only in the circumpolar region/ 
Even if Mr. Tilal/s interpretation of the word be accepted as 
correct, his inference would seem to be far-fetched. Thj word 
uccha/t (high) is a relative term, and does not necessarily mean 
overhead” {Urddhra), It simply means that the object 
spoken of is higher than the surrounding objects. By applying 
the epithet .//ccZ/izA to the constellation of Ursa Major, the poeti 
therefore, simply means that this prominent constellation is 
Ijlaced high above the horizon. It does not necessarily mc^n 
that it was seen overhead by the bard. Professor Max Miiller 
says in his Science of Language : “ Miksfia in the sense of bright 
lias become the name of the bear, so called either fmm his bright 
eyes, or from his bright tawny fur. The same name in the 
sense of the bright ones had been applied by the Vedic poets to 
the stars in general^ and more particularly to that constellation 
which in northern parts of India tvas the most preminentP ^ If 
the word refers to stars in general, they may be called ticchah 
or placed high above the horizon, whether over the head of the 
observer or not. On the ether hand, if it refers to the coiisteila- 
tion of Ursa Major which is the most prominent in the northern 
parts of India^ and particularly in the high tableland north of 
Kashmir and the peaks of the Him&laya from whiph the Vedie 
bard may have made his observations, it is not unnatural fur hito 
to describe it as placed high above the horizon. At ail evelitsj 
the hymn quoted by Mr. Tilak does not conclusively ptwe any 
polar characteristic. The evidences of those characteristics in thc^ 
Rig-Veda are so few and far between that he himself is eompdtled 
to observe : '^Unfortunately there are few other passages in the 
Rig-Yeda which describe the motion of the celestial hemisphere 
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or of the stars therein.^’® He therefore leaves the point, and 
goes to take up another characteristic of the polar regions, 

day and a night of six months each.” 

He admits, however, that there is absolutely no reference 
to this polar characteristic in the Rig-Yeda, and therefore falls 
back on such later Sanskrit works as the Taittiriya Br&hmana, 
the MahAbhd,rata, the Mann Samhita, the Purftnas, and even such 
a recent work as the Surya-Siddh&nta for references to it. But 
he forgets that all these references may have been due to know- 
ledge subsequently acquired either from hearsay, or the personal 
observations of some adventurous traveller, and cannot certainly 
prove his hypothesis of the original Arctic home of the Aryans. 
If the Aryan cradle was in the Arctic region, there would 
undoubtedly have some reference at least to this extraordinary 
characteristic of a day and a night, each of six months’ duration, 
in the oldest work extant of the Aryans, viz., the Rig»V^a. 
The total absence of any such reference to this characteristic in 
this Veda takes away much of the force and value of Mr. 
Tilak’s arguments, however much he may try to bolster up his 
theory by evidences culled from later Sanskrit works, and interpret 
Bop^e Vedic hymns in his own way to support it. It would tfaere- 
iofe be perfectly useless to plod with him through evidences 
collected by him from these later works. It would only suffice, 
hpwcver, to observe here that all these evidences go to show 
that at a later period when the Aryans became acquainted with 
the Polar regions, they believed them to be tenanted not by 
ordinary men of flesh and blood,i^but by Devas and other super- 
human beings who had a day and a night each of six months’ 
duration. This further goes to prove that the acquaintance of 
their authors with the Polar regions dated after they had become 
uninhabitable by the invasion of ice and snow at the epd of the 
Glacial ^poch. 

The Surya-Siddhanta of Bhaskar&chUrya says (XII. 67): 
^^At Meru. the Gods behold the sun after Ibut a single rising 
during the half of his revolution beginning with Aries.” Maim 

~ ^ im p, 66^ 
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in his Samhitft (L 67) says : A (human) year is a day aiid 

night of the Gods ; thus are the two divided, the northern 
passage of the sun is the day and the southern the night.’^ In 
Chapters 163 and 164 of the Vaua Parba of the Mah&bhftrata, 
tiiere is mention of Mount Meru which Mr. Tilak identifies with 
tiie North Pole, and round which the Sun, the Moon and other 
iiiminaries are said to be constantly moving from left to right. 
The translation of verses 27 and 28 of Chapter 163 is as follows ; 
*‘^0 descendant of Kuru, the Sun and the Moon, through 
eternity, make their tour around this Meru every day, O pure 
one, O great king, all the luminaries too turn round this prince 
of mountains in the self-same way. The main idea of the 
passages is the daily rotation of the Sun and the Moon round 
Mount Meru, either causing a long continuous day throughout 
' the year and through eternity, or a simple nycthemeron. Bttt the 
night also was illumined by the splendour of the mountain and 
the brilliancy of luminous herbs, so that it was not dark, and 
there was no difference between day and night. The translation 
of verse 8 of Chapter 164 is as follovv^s: O great hero, by 

reason of the splendour of this excellent mountain itself and of 
the brilliancy of the annual herbs, there was no difference 
between day and night. Mr. Tilak identifies this splendour 
of the mountain with the appearance of the Aurom Borealis. 
But the radiance of the Aurora lasts only for a short while, 
plunging the greater part of the night into darkness agmn. 
How can it then be said that the appearance of the Aurora 
' Borealis ihade the whole nighfwlook like day ? Mr. Tilak then 
goes on to say : A few verses further, and we find, the day 

and the night are together equal to a year to the residents of 
the plac9.^’ Unfortunately, we have not come across the identi- 
cal idea in verse IS of Chapter 164 which Mr. Tilak has quoted* 
The translation of this verse is as follows : In spite of behtdd- 

ing many romantic forests on the mountain, as they could not 
help ebnstaot^ thinking of Arjuna, every day and isight 
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appeared to them (long) ae Sk year/' ® This is the corr^t 
meaning of the verse. The f on r brothers of Arjuna who bad 
gone to the abode of Indra were so eager to meet him that tl^y 
considered a day to be as long as a year. They tried to while 
away their time by beholding the beauties of romantic foreets 
and keeping their minds otherwise engaged, but without much 
success. They felt the tedium of waiting, and each moment 
seemed to move so slowly as to make a day appear like a ye^r. 
There is absolutely no suggestion in the verse of the polar oharac* 
teristic of the year being equal to a long day and a long nigl^t, 
as Mr. Tilak thinks there is. But from the description of Mount 
Meru given in the MahAbhS.rata, it seems that the writer had 
an idea, though vague and confused, of the Arctic region, which 
he believed to be tenanted by the Gods, — Brahm&, Vishnu, the 
Sun, the Moon, etc., and where no ordinary mortals could go. This 
shows that at the time of the composition of I he MabAbhftrata, the 
Arctic region had become quite unfit for human habitation. In 
the Taitiinya Aranyaka (I. 7. 1), which forms part of what is 
known as Vedic Literature, we find Mount Meru described as 
the seat of the seven Adityas, while the eighth Aditya called 
K& 9 yapa is said never to leave the great Meru or Mahameru, imd 
in the Taittiriya Brdhmana (III 9. 22, 1) we come across* a passage 
which clearly says : That which is a year is but a single day 

of the Gods.'' There can be no doubt that these references to a 
long day and a long night, constituting a human year, poant 
to a knowledge, either direct or derived, of some of the characw 
teristics of the Polar region, on the part of the authors who 
believed it to be the abode not of men but of the celestial hier*t 
archy. This knowledge, therefore, dated after the Arctic r^oji 
had^ become uninhabitable. As we have already said, it is 
. extremely strange that there is absolutely no mention in the 
Rig-Veda, the oldest work, of any of those Polar characteristics, 
specially of the long day and the long night, each of six mont}|s^ 
duration. We cannot therefore, help ooneluding thai in ' Big- 
Yedic times, the Indo*Aryans bad no knowledge of the Polar 
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which appears to have been acquired in a subsequent age. 
The Br&famanas, though regarded as forming parts of the Vedic 
Literature, were composed long after the Rig- Veda, in order 
to explain the meaning of many intricate Vedic rituals which 
people came to forget in course of time. Any reference to the 
Polar characteristics in the BrAhmanas, therefore, does not prove 
that the Rig-Vcdic bards had any knowledge of the Polar region 
* or that their ancestors ever lived there. 

But Mr. Tilak says that in several hymns of the Rig-Veda 
occurs the mention of Devaydna and Piiriydna which, he says, 
originally corresponded with the Uttardyana and the Dakshind^ 
yanay or the day and the night of the Gods.” The word 
Devaydna literally means " the path of the Gods,” and Pitriydna 
moans the path of the Pitris,” or the dead human ancestors. In 
other words, the path by which the Devas travel is DevayAna, 
and the path by which the Pitris or dead human ancestors travel 
is PitriyAna. The Devas are bright divinities and the producers 
of light, not only in a physical but also in a moral and spiritual 
sense, and light is only a another name of life. Therefore, 
DevayAna is the best and most covetable path. The path on 
which light fades into darkness^'and life into death is the path of 
the Pitris or the dead ancestors. These paths, therefore, in their 
original significance have nothing to do with Vitaraydna and 
Daiehindyanay or the periodical northward and southward move- 
mente of the Sun. The Vedic bards understood them simply to 
mean the Path of Light and Life, and the Path of Darkness and 
beath respectively. Agni has been described in the Rig-Veda 
as the Priest of the Sacrifice and it is one of his functions to carry 
to the Devas the offerings that are made through him. It is, there- 
iote, essential that he should know their pkths and wherelabouts. 
^18 idea has been expressed in Rig. 1. 12. 7 where it is said that 
. Agni knows the path of the Devas, situated midway between 
heaven and earth, and diligently carries to them all offerings 
‘made through him. The DevayAna, therefore, is an invisihle 
]^th located in mid*sky, which only becomes visible when the 
Gods of light travel by it. Now of these Gods, the Alvins are 
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the first to make their appearance. They are the predecessors 
of the Dawn or Vihas, and are seen in the eastern horizon as 
patches of batterlike condensed lights. The night sacrifices had 
to be commenced from the very appearance of the Alvins 
and the sacrificers had to keep a patient and tiresome vigil, 
waiting for their appearance. When they did appear at last, the 
sacrificers felt a relief, as their appearance marked the beginning 
of the end of the dark and oppressive night. This idea has 
been expressed in Rig. I. 183. 6 and Rig. 1. 184. 6 where the 
sacrificers address the Alvins saying that it is through their 
kindness that they are able to cross the borders of darkness, and 
they, therefore, invoke them to come along the path of the 
Devas. The same sentiment has been differently expressed in 
Rig. VII. 76. 2. where the Vedie bard says ; “The Devayftna 

path has been visible to me The banner of the Dawn hi» 

appeared in the East'’ Mr. Tilak, however, says that all these 
evidences point to Arctic conditions and to Uttarfiyana when the 
Sun moves to the Northern hemisphere, and the Dawn is visible 
in the horizon after the end of the long night. But as there is no 
reference in the Rig-Veda to the long night, it is begging the whole 
question, and is undoubtedly a gratuitous assumption. Moreover, 
the rise of the Dawn in the east is entirely inconsistent with 
Arctic conditions in as much as neither the Dawn nor the Sun, 
according to Mr. Tilak’s own showing, ever rises in the east in 
the Arctic region, but they make their first appearance in tie 
south. This should have convinced him that the bard was 
describing only the phenomena that are visible in the Tropics, 
and that these descriptions are applicable only to ordinary days 
and nights. 

Mr. Tilak says that the path of the Pitris or Pitriyina is 
described in Rig. X. 18. 1 as the reverse of Deyay&na or the path 
of Death. In Big. X. 88. 15, the poet says that he has “heard" 
only of " two roads, one of the Devas, and the other, of the 
Pitris." We do not question the genuinebbss of these #&te- 
ments, but only the inference drawn by Mr., Tilak, f rom iJimD 
“If,” says he, the DevayAua commenced irith the Dawn, we 
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must suppose that the Pitriyina commenced with the advent of 
darkness. S&yana is therefore correct in interpreting Rig^ V. 77. % 
as stating that Hhe evening is not for the Gods ^ (Devyab). 
Now if the Devay&na and the PitriyAna were only synonymous 
TOth.ordinary day and night, there was obviously no propriety 
in stating that these were the only two paths or roads known 
to the- ancient Rishis, and they could not have been described as 
ppasisting * of three seasons each, beginning with the spring 
(<^at. .Brah. IL 1. S. 1-8). It seems, therefore, very probable 
.that the Devay&na and the Pitriy&na originally represented a 
two-fold division of the year, one of continuous light and the 
o^er of continuous darkness as at the North Pole.’^® 

, • If the Aryans really lived in the Arctic region, the conclu- 
sion drawn by Mr. Tilak would be correct. The DevayAna in 
that region would commence from the advent of the Arctic 
dawn^ and last for six months with the long day, and the Pitri- 
y&na would commence from the disappearance of the sun and 
last for the remaining six months with the long night. But 
where is the Rig-Vedie evidence of the existence of a long day 
.and a long night ? The assumption, as we have said, is gratui- 
tous. The evidences cited by Mr. Tilak, would as much apply 
ta a long day and a long night of the Arctic region, as to ordi- 
nary days and nights of the Tropics, the underlying principle 
being that light is identical with the Devas, and darkness with 
the Pitris. And this principle has been clearly enunciated in the 
passage of the (^atapatha BrAhmana, which Mr.- Tilak has only 
partially quoted. We will give here for the sake of clearness a 
full translation of it which is as follows : '' Spring, Summer and 
the Rainy season (varsM) are Devas, and Autumn, Hemanta and 
.Winter are Pitris. The growing fortnight (daring which the 
moon develops into full size) is Devas, and the decaying fort^ 
night (during which the moon wanes or decays ) is Pitris. 
daj is DevM, *nd the night Pitris; (similarly) the forenoon is 
Devas and the afternoon Pitris.” These illastrations elsarly 
explain what we should understand by Devas and Pitqs, and 

- • ‘ » -TOlk Va Arctic Some in the Veda$f p, 74. 
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Devftjr&na and Pitriyftna. The power o£ the Suu grows from 
Spring to the Rainy season; hence these months are rightly 
called Devas. As it declines from Autnmn to Winter, tbeeBe 
months are called Pitvis. Similarly the fortnight during which 
the Moon grows or becomes gradually full is called Devas, and 
the fortnight during which she wanes is called Pitris. On tibe 
very same principle, the days are Devas, and the nights Pitris, 
and the first part of the day when the Sun grows in power is 
Devas, and the latter part of the day when the solar power 
declines is Pitris. Every Hindu knows that the worship of the 
Devas has to be performed during the forenoon, and the ^raddha 
of his ancestors after mid-day, from which begins the time of 
the Pitris. We do not know whether Mr. Tilak has intentionally 
omitted to quote the last portion of the passage of the ^ta- 
patha BrAhmana and quoted only such portion of it as would 
support his theory that the DevayAna and the PitriyAna consisted 
of a long day and a long night, each of six months’ duration. If 
lie has really done this — which, by the way, we cannot bring our- 
selves to believe, his arguments would savour of advocacy of^ a 
questionable order, that seeks to suppress the truth with a view 
to mislead and befog the mind. As Professor Max Muller ba^ 
said; ^^All truth is safe, and nothing else is safe; and he who 
keeps back the truth or withholds it from men, from motives 
of expediency, is either a coward, or a criminal, or both.” Par 
be it from our mind to apply these strong words to Mr. Tilak 
whose scholarship we respect ; but it seems to us that if he only 
cared to read the entire passage of the ^atapatha BrAbmaiia, 
he would have come to an altogether different conclusion in the 
matter. 

It would be fair to state here that though the words 
UttarAyana and DakshinAyana do not occur in the Rig-Veda^ 
the Catapatha BrAhraana suggests them, as would appear from 
the following extracts (II. 8. 8); When that (the Sub) moifte 
towards the north, then he cdmes and stays near the Gods* Abe} 
when he moves towards the south, he comes and stay! neatlihe 
Pitris.^" The northward movement of tht; intixmmlm 
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power, and this increase is attributed to the Devas who are the 
Gods of light. Hence it is believed that the Gods dwell in the 
north. The southern movement of the Sun decreases his power, 
and this decrease is attributed to the Pitris who dwell in dark- 
ness. Hence the southern direction is generally believed to be 
the abode of Yama (the Lord of Death) and the dwelling place 
of the Pitris or the dead ancestors of men. This passage, how- 
ever, does not prove any Polar characteristic, but only indicates 
how the ancient Aryans who lived in the Tropical or the 
Temperate Zone looked upon these two movements of the Sun 
and interpreted them. If they had any knowledge of the South 
Pole or the Antarctic region, they would have found an equally 
long day there as at the North Pole for six months, and assigned 
that region to the Devas, and the Arctic region to the Pitris 
for that period. The view-point was assuredly that of men 
living in the Tropics or the Temperate zone, without any direct 
knowledge of the Arctic and Antarctic characteristics. 

Having discussed the evidences culled from Vedic and Post- 
Vedic Literatures, Mr. Tilak next proceeds to deal with the Avestic 
evidences of the original Arctic home of the Aryans, and quotes 
from the Vendidad, Fargard II, the conversation held between 
Ahura Mazda and Yima regarding the threatened destruction 
of Airyana Yaejo or the Iranian Paradise by the invasion of ice 
and snow. We have already discussed this subject in previous 
chapters and shown that Airyana Yaejo was not situated in 
the Arctic region but probably in Bactriana, which having been 
threatened to be destroyed by snow, Yima acting on the advice of 
Ahura Mazda migrated with his followers to a place in the Arctic 
region which was then habitable. The interpretation put on the 
conversation by Mr. Tilak has been shown lo be incorrect. (Fide 
ante, Ch. X.) This evidence, however, does not prove the 
original Arctic home of the Aryans, but merely their acquaint- 
ance with it in a subsequent age. Probably some of the Indo- 
Aryans also followed the Iranians to this region in a later age 
when it became uninhabitable, and got a knowledge of the Polar 
characteristics, of which we find mention in some of the later 
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Vedio and Post-Vedio works. The reference made in tke 
Farvardin Yasht, paragraphs fi6 and 57, to the sun and the 
moon having stood for a long ttnie in the same place, without 
moving forwards through the oppression of the Daevas (Vedic 
Asuras or the demons of darkness) ” also points, according to 
Mr. Tilak, to a knowledge of the Arctic characteristics, obtained 
by the Iranians. But this passage has an altogether different 
explanation of which we shall speak later on (vide infra, 
Chapter XXIIl). 

Mr. Tilak compares the belief of the Indo-Aryans with that 
of the Iranians or Parsis regarding the unmeritorious character 
of death taking place during the period of Vitriydna which he 
identifies with Dakshindyana. We admit that there was and still 
is a popular prejudice among the Indo-Aryans against such sm 
occurrence, but this is due to the belief that death during the 
Pitriyiinic period takes the soul to the Pitris, and not to the Devas, 
whereas a man dying during the Devay&nic period is at once 
taken to the company of the Gods, and the soul enjoys heavenly 
bliss, A belief like this is natural and consistent. The Parsis 
also have a similar belief which is based on more cogent and 
practical reasons. They do not bury or burn the dead body, 
but expose it on the grated roof of a Silent Tower with ^e 
face and the eyes of the corpse turned towards the Sun, Vultures 
and other birds of prey soon gather round the corpse and mjake 
short work of it. This is the Parsi mode of the disposal of a 
dead body. The corpse of a man dying during the nijght can- 
not be taken out to be exposed to the Sun and devoured by the 
birds of prey. The relatives have, therefore, to wait till day- 
time. Should the sky be overcast with clouds, and the Sun be 
Jnvisible in consequence for days together, the difficulty in 
disposing of the corpse becomes equally great, jpeath, there- 
fore, during the night or at a time when the Sun remains 
bidden behind clouds for days together or when it rains or 
snows, and birds do not venture out of'their r^ts, is regarded 
a$ unji^eritorious and inauspicious for the departed soul. Mr* 
Tilak ^[uotes the Vendidad# Fargard V. Itt and VIH. 4 to . 
49 ' ' ' ' ‘ ‘ ^ 
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show how the worshippers of Almra Mazda should act, when 
a death takes place in a house when summer has passed and 
winter has c^me. To a question on this subject put to Ahura 
Mazda, he answers ; In such case a Kafa (ditch) should be 
made in every house and there the lifeless body should be 
allowed to lie for two nights or for three nights, or a month 
long, until the birds begin to fly, the plants to grow, the floods 
tp flow, and the wind to dry up the water from off the earth.’’ 
Mr. Tilak makes the following observatior.s on this passage : 

Considering the fact that the dead body of a worshipper of 
Mazda is required to be exposed to the Sun before it is con- 
signed to birds, the only reason for keeping the dead body in 
the house for one month seems to be that it was a month of 
darkness. The description of birds beginning to fly, and the 
floods to flow, etc., reminds one of the description of the dawn 
in the Rig- Veda, and it is quite probable that the expressions 
here denote the same phenomenon as in the Rig-Veda. In 
fact, they indicate a winter of total darkness during which the 
corpse is directed to be kept in the house, to be exposed to the 
Sun on the first breaking of the dawn after the long night.” ^ ^ 
The explanation seems plausible at first sight, but Mr. 
Tilak omits to take note of the fact that the Sun in the Tropics 
remains hidden behind clouds during the rainy season for days 
together, and even for a month at a stretch, and that during 
this period, birds are in great distress, seldom stirring out of 
their roosts, and managing to eke out a miserable existence by 
feeding on such things only in their immediate neighbourhood 
as may serve as their food. The disappearance of the Sun in 
the first place, and the absence of the birds of prey in the second, 
for days together during the mins, would prevent the worship- 
pers of Ahura Mazda from disiK)sing of the dead bodies as much 
in the Tropics as in the Arctic region where the Sun disappears 
for months together. The aforesaid direction of Ahura Mazda, 
therefore, does not necessarily imply that his followers lived in 
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the Arctic region. If the passage be carefully read, it will be 
found that Ahura Mazda had in his mind rather a contingency 
like boisterous rainy weather lasting for days at a time, when 
he said that the dead body should be kept in a Kafa until ” the 
birds begin to fly, the plants to grow, the flood to floiv, and the 
wind to dry up the water from off the earth than a Polar night 
lasting for several days and even months. The birds begin to 
fly as soon as the rains hold ofiE intermittently, the plants begin 
to grow by being saturated with rain-water, and the rivers are 
in flood as soon as tlie rain-water is drained off from their basins 
into the channels. Tlie very mention of the wind drying up 
the water from off the earth unmistakably points to rainfall and 
rainy weather. But Mr. Tilak says that this description reminds 
him of the description of the dawn in the Rig- Veda. Even admit- 
ting for the sake of argument that the release of the aerial waters 
from the clasp of Vritra enables the Dawn, the Sun, and theoth^ 
deities to glide along the sky in their golden boats, it does not 
seem to us very clear as to how these waters, which were more a 
creation of the fancy of the Vedie bards than a reality, would 
wet the ground, unless we assume that it was a real shower of 
rain that drenched the earth. This would be tantamount to an 
admission that Ahura Mazda had the conditions of the rainy 
season in his mind when he gave the aforesaid directions. It 
should also be remembered in this connection that the appearance 
of the dawn, which must be along dawn at the end of the long 
night, would not help the worshippers of Mazda to dispose of the 
dead body immediately, in as much as it is necessary* to expose 
the body to the sun. In these ciicumstances, we cannot accept 
Mr. Tilak’s iiiterj)retation of the jiastage as indicating a Polar 
night. In this connection it should further be mentioned here 
that birds do not hibernate in the Arctic region, but they fly out 
of their roosts as soon as there is suflicient light, either of the 
moon or of the Aurora Borealis, to enable them to see their 
environments and seek their food. It would be absurd -to 
suppose that they hibernate for a month or tfro months at a 
time without any food, On the other hand, it would be mjpst 
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Qftturftl to suppose that they migrate to sunny regidbs on the 
advent of the long night and winter, and such as choose to 
remain stir out of their roosts, like men or other animals, in 
search of food with the help of the moon-light, or the light of 
the Aurora Borealis. We cannot, therefore, connect the flying 
of the birds with the appearance of the Polar dawn at the end 
of the long night, ^ ^ It remains, however, for us to explain the 
words two nights or ‘Hhree nights*^ mentioned by Ahura 
Mazda. The question is, do the words literally mean nights 
or only ‘'days,^* just as the word ^‘fortnight” is used in English 
to denote fouiieen days ? My answer is that the woids were 
used in the latter sense, as it was also customary with the Indo- 
Aryans, the neighbours of the Parsis, to use words like 
Pemchardtra and Navardfra to mean five and nine days res- 
pectively^®. Mr. Tilak seems to have set great store by the 
words nights in order to prove his Arctic theory ; but his 
interpretation is evidently wrong. He also seems to lay some 
stress on the existence of two seasons only, m., summer and 
winter, in the region in which Abura Mazda spoke to his 
followers, and thinks that this description answers that of the 
Polar region, where the long night comes in winter. But in 
Airyana Vaejo situated in Bactriana, there were also two seasons, 
summer and winter, lasting for seven and five months respec- 
tively. The Vendidad Sadah says : ‘‘ It is known that (in the 
ordinary course of nature) there are seven months of summer and 
five of winter.’^ (Darmesteter.) After the region was destroyed 
by the Ice-deluge, the duration of the two seasons was alter- 
ed. The Vendidad, Fargard I. 4 says : ‘‘Ten months of winter 
are there, two months of summer.” (Haug and Bunsen.) The 
prevalence of wintry conditions during the greater part of the 
year in Sapta-Sindbu in ancient times, which made the Aryans 
call the year by the name of Mitna (winter), has already been 
referred to and discussed in a previous chapter. We should not, 


Fide also Chap. XJtlll. 

For further 4woi4ttiOh of the word ” n%ht road Ohap. XXIIT. 
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therefore, surprised that the same wintry conditions also 
prevailed in Airyaua Vaejo,* situated in a region adjacent to 
Sapta-Sittdhu, and that there were only two principal seasons in 
that region, ri>., summer and winter. As the other seasons 
have not been mentioned, we may take it that they were too 
short-lived to have separate designations, and that the rains tell 
there in summer as well as winter. The disappearance of the 
Sun behind clouds for days together either in summer or winter 
would not, therefore, necessarily indicate a long Polar night as 
Mr. Tilak seems to think. Hence Mr. Tilak's interpretation of 
the direction of Ahura Mazda with regard to the disposal of » 
corpses in certain contingencies does not appear to us to be 
correct. 

And even if it be taken as correct, what does it prove after 
all ? Jt simply proves that the Parsis, or a branch of them once 
immigrated to the Arctic region from their original home in 
Bactriana after it bad been made uninhabitable by the invasion 
of ice and snow, and that Ahura Mazda^s directions applied to the 
novel conditions of this mw colony. It certainly does not prove 
that the Aryans had their original home in the Arctic region. 
The total absence of any mention of a long Polar day, and a 
long Polar night in the Big-Veda, the oldest work of the Aryans, 
is extremely significant. We cannot, therefore, help thinking 
that Mr. Tilak has failed to prove, from so-called evidences, of 
and references to long Polar night in ^ edic ant Post-Vedie 
literatures and in the Parsi scriptures, that the Aryans had their 
original home in the Arctic region. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


Examination of Mr. Tilak’s Theory of the Arctic Cradle of the 
Aryans {cantd.). 

The Vedic Dawns. 

Mr. Tilak says that Ri^-Veda does not contain 

distinct references to a day and a night of six months^ duration, 
though the deficiency is naore than made up by parallel passages 
from the Iranian Scriptures which, as we have just seen, is 
extremely doubtful. But in the ease of the dawn,” be 
continues, ‘‘ the long continuous dawn with the .ifevolving 
splendoure, which is a special characteristic of the North Pole, 
there is fortunately no such difficulty. Ushas, or the Goddess 
of Dawn, is an important and favourite Vedic deity, and is 
celebrated in about twenty hymns of the Rig-Veda, and 
mentioned more than three hundred times, sometimes in the 
singular, and sometimes in the plural. These hymns, according 
to Muir, are amongst the most beautiful — if not the most 
beautiful — in the entire collection ; and the deity to which 
they are addressed, is considered by Macdonnel to be the 
most graceful creation of Vedic poetry, there being no more 
charming figure in the descriptive religious lyrics of any other 
literature.” All these remarks are perfectly true, to which 
we readily subscribe ourselves. But Mr. Tilak says that if 
this Dawn were short-lived and evanescent like the Dawn of the 
Tropical or the Temperate Zone, the Vedic bards would not 
have gone into raptures over her. It is, however, a fact that 
poets living in the Tropics go even now into raptures over the 
Dawn, however short-lived she may be ; and the very fact 
that she is shortlived and evanescent probably adds a peculiar 
zest to the mind and makes it lingeringly and lovingly 
contemplate on her divine grace and beauty. Though this 
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statement may seem paradoxical at first sight, it is nevertheless 
psychologically true. The mind naturally hankers after beauty 
of which it merely catches a glimpse ; but this very beauty 
tends to become inane, and devoid of the power of evoking a . 
response, when the mind gets familiar with it by Jong and 
constant association. The splendours of a dawn lasting for 
forty days would become dull, jejune and monotonous, and the 
first rapturous effusions of the mind would soon degenerate 
into a feeling of oppressive boredom. From this point of view 
the raptures that the Vedic poets felt over the beauties of the 
Dawn would not be inconsistent with her tropical evanescent 
character, though we admit that the splendours of a long 
revolving Polar Dawn are far more varied and magnificent 
than those of a Tropical Dawn. In this connection it may be 
stated here that though the splendours of the long Polar 
Evening are equally magnificent and lasting, it is curious that 
the Vedic poets, if they at all lived in the Arctic region, never 
felt any raptures over them. A beautiful evening that lasted 
for several days should have made as deep an impression on 
their mind as the Dawn herself. This omission is indeed very 
remarkable. 

However this may be, Mr. Tilak thinks that the first 
hint regarding the long duration of the Vedic Dawn is obtained 
from the Aitareya Brfthmana, IV. 7. Before commencing the 
Gaxdmayana sacrifice, there is a long recitation of not less than 
a thousand verses, to be recited by the Hotri priest. This 
A(}vina gasfra^ as it is called, is addressed to Agni, Ush&s and 
Alvins which deities rule at the end of the night and the 
commencement of the day. It is the longest recitation, to be 
recited by the Hotri, and the time for reciting it is after 
midnight when ‘the darkness of the night is about to be relieved 
by the light of the dawn’ (Nir. XII. 1 ; A 9 V. ^r. Sutra VI. 
5. 8 ). The same period of time is referred to also in the Rig*. 
Veda, VII. 67. & 3. The (^astra is so long, that the Hotri^ 

who has to recite it, is directed to refresh himself by drinking, 
beforehand melted butter after sacrificing thrice a little of it 
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(4it Brab. IV. 7 ; A 9 V. (^r. VI. 5.3). ‘ He ought to eat 
ghee/ observee the Aitareya Brdhmana, ^ before he commences 
repeating. Just as in this world, a cart or a carriage goes well 
if smeared (with oil), this his rej^eating proceeds well, if he be 
smeared with ghee (by eating it).^ It is evident that if such 
a repetition has to be finished before the rising of the sun, 
either the Hotri must commence his task soon after midnight 
when it is dark, or the duration of the dawn must then have 
been sufficiently long to enable the priest to finish the 
reciti^oQ in time after commencing to recite it on the first 
appenipce of light on the horizon as directed. The first 
supposition is out of question, as it is expressly laid down that 
the ^astra is not to be recited until the darkness of the night 
is relieved by light. So between the first appearance of light 
and the rise of the sun, there must have been in those days 
time enough to recite the long laudatory song of not less than 
a thousand verses. Nay, in the Taittiriya Samhita the feoita* 
tion of the ^astra, though commenced at the proper time, 
ended long before sunrise ; and in that case, the Samhita 
requires that a certain animal sacrifice should be performed. 
A 9 v&layana directs that in such a case, the recitation should 
be continued up to sunrise by reciting other hymns (A 9 V. (^. S., 
VI. 5.8.), while Apastamba {Q. S. XIV. 1 . & 32) after men- 
tioning the sacrifice referred to in the Taittiriya Samhita adds 
that all the ten Mandalas of the Rig- Veda may be recited, if 
necessary, in such case. It is evident from this that the actual 
rising of the sun above the horizon was often delayed beyond 
expectation, in those days j and in several places in the 
Taittiriya Samhita (II. 1.2.4), we are told that the Devas bad 
to perform 2 ^ praya<^cMitay because the sun did not shine as 
expected/’^ 

The above extracts require some critical examination. The 
Ga0dmayana7n is the name of the yearly session of saerifice|^ 
and commenced from the second day of the new year, the first 

. ^ plait's Afct/K Home in the Yedaify pp, 
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day having been devoted to the performance of the Aiirdka 
sacrifice which was so Called because a whole night session was 
held for it. The night was divided into three parts {parydya^) 
the firsti the middle, and the last. Twelve dot ran had to be 
recited during the whole night, «.<?., four dotrm in each parydya. 
Besides reciting the four stotraB, four oblations of Soma had 
to be offered to Agni, and gasiras had to be recited, whose 
number could exceed the number of verses in the BtoiroB. The 
A9vina (^astra consisted of not less than one thousand rih or 
verses, and these bad to be recited by the Hotri who strengthened 
himself by eating ghrita. These riks or verses were called 
A^vina-l^astra l>ecause the J^rins are said to have won a race 
run by the Devas, viz., Agni, Ush&s, Indra and the Alvins 
with the object of appropriating them. The limit of their race 
was from Grihapaii Agnl (the sacred Fire presiding over the 
household) up to Aditya or the sun. As the sacred Fire was 
kindled at the commencement of the sacrifice in the evening, 
we may take it that the race was run from the evening up to Uie 
rise of the sun in the morning. This probably also indicates 
the period of time during which the one thousand riks or verses 
had to be recited. These verses undoubtedly included the 
^astrafi or verses that were recited in each parydya of the night, 
whose number was for this reason not limited. Unless and until 
one ihomand such verses or mantras were recited, the ^astra 
was not entitled to be called Jfvina, and so the reciter went on 
reciting them till be reached and finished that numbef. 
Even if, after the completion of the requisite number, the sun 
did not rise, the direction was either to bold an animal sacrifice,^ 
or to recite even the Ten Mandalas of the Rig-Veda, if 
necessary. The duration of the time occupied Cor the recitation 
of the one thousand verses entirely depended on the dexterous 
practice and ability acquired for the purpose by the reciter. 
If he was well-practised, the recitation could be finished long 
before sun-ris^i which event, the interval ha<t to be employed 
by further reeitation of verses, or the performi^oe of an animal 
sacrifice/ This appears to ns to be tbe corte|t iutefpteti!im^ 
", 50 
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of the sacrifice, and of the recitation of the A^viim 

(^astra, as expoundtd in the Aitareya Br&hmar a (IV. Chapters 
16 and 17). There is no mention in the BrAhmana that the 
recitation should be commenced after midnight when the 
darkness of the night is about to be relieved by the light of 
the dawo/^ as Mr. Tilak says. It is true that YAska in his 
Kit^Okta (XII. 1) says that the time of the Alvins begins soon 
after midnight {tayor M/a nrd/itam ardhva-rdfrdt)y but this 
does not imply that the recitation of the A^vina-C^astm had to be 
commenced from that time. Of the heavenly deities/^ says 
YAksa, the A 9 vins are the first to appear {Tdsdm Agvinan 
prathamagdmhion b/iavata/i). This clearly explains why they 
have been described in the Aitareya BrAhmana as winning the 
celestial race. First appear the Alvins, then follows*.I^shAs, 
and lastly Indra or the Sun. Though the Alvins won the race, 
and the (^afeti-as were called after their imme, they are really 
verses addressed to Agni, UshAs, Indra, as well as to them, and 
they all had a share in them by compact. There was, therefore, 
no special appropriateness for beginning the recitation^)! the 
verses from the time the Agvins first appeared. Mr, Tilak^s 
assumption that the recitation was not commenced until the 
darkness of the night was relieved by light seems to us to be 
gratuitous. And even if we admit that this was the reftl 
direction, and the gastra had to be recited from the very 
appearance of the A 9 vins in the horizon in the shape of patches 
of faint light struggling with darkness soon after midnight, 
the time w^as sufficiently long— about six hours — ^for one 
thousand verses or more to be recited by a practised recitet. 
At all events, the recitation of tl)e A 9 vina-(^astra' does not prove 
the existence of a long Polar night. Neither do verses 2 and 8 
of Rig. VII. 67, referred to by Mr. Tilak, prove Polar cbaiM« 
tcristics. They are addressed to the A 9 vic 8 only, and tk^ 
poet says that the inner recesses of darkness are being visible/^ 
meaning probably that the A 9 vins have appeared, and Jie 
invokes Ibem come by the eastern path 
p$t^ySbhik)\ This very reference to the eastern direttioi^ln 
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wfci6h the Alvins first appear should have at once convinced 
Mr. Tilafc of the untenabilily of his proposition, for the first 
streak of light after the long night is visible in the Polar 
region on the south. 

Next, Mr. Tilak turns to another indication of the long 
duration of the Dawn, furnished by the Taittiriya Sambita 
VII. &. 20. Seven oblations are here mentioned, one to Ushan^ 
one to Jyns/itij one to Vcleshyaty one to Vdyat^ one to Udita^ 
one to Smarga and one to Loia. Five of these/' says Mt 
Tilak, ‘‘ are evidently intended for the dawn in its five forms. 
The Taittiriya Br&hmana explains the first two, Unhas 
and Fynshii as referring to dawn and sunrise, or rather to niglit 
and day, for according to the BiAhmana, ' Ushas is night, and 
J'yuHhti day.' But even though we may accept this as correct, 
and take VshaH and Vy'iiMi to be the representatives of niglit 
and day, because the former signalises the end of the night, 
and the latter the beginning of day, still we have to account for 
th^se oblations, ttr., one to the dawn about to rise (Vdeskyat)^ 
one to the rising dawn {I dyaf), and one to the dawui that has 
risen (Udifa), the first two of which are, according to the 
Taittiriya BrAhmana, to be offered before the vising of the sun. 
Now the dawn in the Tropical Zone is so short that the 
threefold distinction between the dawn that is about to rise, 
the dawn that is rising, and the dawn that has risen or that is 
full-blown {tuushii) is a distinction without a difference. 
We must, therefore, hold that the dawn which admitted such 
manifold division for the practical purposes of sacrifice, was a 
long dawn." (p. 84.) 

We have no doubt that if Mr. Tilak's mind bad not beeh 
pre-occupied or biassed by the Polar theory, he would have 
clearly understood the plain and simple meaning of the seven 
ablations mentioned in the Taittiriya Samhita, imd the inter- 
pretation put upon the ceremony by the author of the Taittiriya 
Br&hmana, which, however, he has the temerity to quostton qv 
ignore. The first two oblations were really offered to the 
IHwn^the Dawn when she first made her ap^araneb' ^ tlm 
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horizon ( Ush4»), and the Dawn when she wiw fulUblown 
[V^uihti). These two respectively represented the night and 
the day, as the Taittiri ya Brahmana has explained, “ because ” 
(to quote Mr. Tilak’s words), “ the former signalises the end of 
the night, and the latter the beginning of the day.” As 
Vjfmhti (or fall-blown Dawn) represents the beginning of the 
•day, the oblations offered to Vthftlnjai and Vdyat were certainly 
not meant for Vilim, but fur the Ijord of the day or the Sun 
who was still below the horizon and invisible, bat gave clear 
indications, by the gradually glowing red of the light, first of 
the fact that be would rise, and secondly that he was about to 
rise. Hence the Taittiriya BrAhmana rightly says that these 
two oblations ( Udeshfat and Ud^ai) “are to be offered before 
the rising of the Sun.” It is simply absurd to refer them, as 
Mr. Tilak has done, to the Dawn who had already risen, and 
become Tyushti or full-blown, and to whom the firet two 
oblations had already been offered. The two oblations to 
Vdeshyaf and IJdyat were clearly intended for the Snn that bad 
ht first given promise of rising, and was now about to rise. 
The fifth oblation was offered to Udiia or the Sun that ba^ ' just 
risen above the horizon and was visible. The sixth ol^tion 
was offered to Snvarga or the Sun when he was divested of all 
back-ground setting in the shape* of the ruddy light of the 
Dawn, and was illuminated by his own bright rays as a distinct 
Deva by himself. Listly, the seventh oblation was offered to 
Lokn, which I understand to mean the Hiiee Loias or worlds, 
viz., b/iur, bhuba/i and Star which were revealed by his rays. 
This explanation is most simple and natural, supported as it is 
by the author of the Taittiriya Brfthmana, who must be credited 
with a sounder and more precise knowledge of the Vedic 
rituals, as practised and performed in those ancient daya than 
■Mr. Tilak who seems to follow the ignis /aims nt the Arctip 
cradle of the Aryans and twists and obscures the true meauings 
' of pasaagos in <^cr to establish his theory. Aa wo have asm, 
the passages quoted by him cannot and do not prove the aapaet of 
a long Dawn aa witneaaed in the Polar or Oiremapolar r^ono* 
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Mr. Tilak, having wrongly interpreted Udesh^al, Udj/at and 
Fdita as referring to the Dawn^ naturally, though incorrectly, 
identideB with them her threefold division mentioned in 
Rig. VIII. 41.3. This rik says that Varuna embraces Night 
and his dear ones prosper the iiree Dawns for him. It has been 
related in Rig. I. US.8 that Ush&s tarried in Varuna’s abode 
for sometime without any blame attaching to her chamcler. 
As Varuna is the Lord of Night, and as Night has been described 
as sister of Ush&s, she naturally assumed a dark form while 
resting there. She changed her dark form into a bright one, 
when she proceeded on her journey and appeared on the horizon 
as Ushds.® Lastly when her light became full-blown, she 
became Vynshti, These then are the three forms of Ush&s, 
which are called the three Dawns, prospered in the abode of 
Varuna. In other words, the Dawn assumes three forms in 
the night, first dark, then bright, and lastly resplendent or 
'' full-blown.’" These forms have nothing to do with the tliree 
stipes of the sun, rir., i deshijal^ Udyai and Udtfa, 

Mr. Tilak says : There are other ppesages in the Rig- 
A^eda where the Dawn is asked not to delay or tarry long, 
lest it might be scorched like a thief by the Sun (V. 79.9), 
and in II. 15.fi, the steeds of the Dawn are said to be *slow’ 
(ajavdsak) showing that people were sometimes tired to see the 
Dawn lingering long in the horizon.”® 

The translation of Rig. V. 79.9 is as follows: Daughter 

of heaven, flash forth or be dawning ; do not tarry long ; let 
not the Sun scorch thee with his rays as (a king punishes) a thief 
or (subdues his) enemy, etc.” This evidently refers to the vigil that 
the worsbippem k^pt while watching the fii-st appeai*ance of the 
De^wn in order to begin their sacrifice. They WTre certainly not 
tir^ to see the Dawn lingering long in tl^e horizon ” as Mr. 


• ** The divine UsKas lights up with her besms the qliarterR of the heivena 

She has thrown up her gloomy /orm, and, awaking (these who steep), <Hii«tei 
in drawn by purple sthhdfl. Bi^. T. 113. t4. 
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Tilak lias wrongly interpreted, for tl>e Dawn had not as yet made 
her appearance, bnt they simply expressed feelings of impatience, 
because sl»e did not appear^ or delated her appearance. As the 
Sun closely follows her heels, the poet apprehends or says 
hlimorously that if she tarries long, or does not appear, she 
may be trodden on her heels by the Sun and scorched by his 
burning rays. There is absolutely no suggestion in the verse 
that the Dawn lingered long in the horizon, or that she had any 
'Polar characteristic . She must have been called ‘‘ slow for 
the very same reason in Rig. II. 15.6, because India or the 
Sun is said to have actually overtaken her in the long run, and 
broken her chariot, which is another way of saying that she 
disappeared on the rise of the Sun. Mr. Tilak, however, thinks 
that the long dmation of the Dawn is clearly proved by Rig. I. 
118. 13 where the poet says that the Goddess Ush&s dawne<l 
continually or perjietually ((ya 9 vat) in former days 
Now the translation of this hymn is as follows ; ^^The God- 
dess UshAs repeatedly or regularly dawned in the past ; and she, 
the source of wealthy has been even to-day ridding the world of 
darkness ; and she will dawn daily, or day after day {amtdynn), 
in the future ; (for) ever-youthful and immortal (that she is), 
she moves on in her own splendour.^' The word (^a 9 vat literally 
means going by regular leaps like a hare hence it means 
“ regularly, invariably or repeAtedly and not perpetunlly 
which means continuing for ever and for an unlimited time.” 
To say that the Dawn rises perpetuallj/ in the Polar i*egion would 
be absurd, as she appears for only two months in the year \ 
but to say that she appears repeatedly at regular intei vals would be 
more appropriate and correct. As a matter of fact, this rising 
of the Dawn is repeated every day, as the poet clearly expresses 
by the use of the words anudynn in the same passage, which 
mean day after day.” The poet is evidently impi’essed by the 
perpetual youth and immortality of the Goddess, because, in the 
past or days gone by {purd)^ she used to flash forth every day 
regularly, as she has flashed forth even on the veiy day the 
poet observes her ; and from this regular flashing forth in the 
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past and the pr 0 sent, the poet rightly infers or predicts that 
she would flash forth daily in the future, because she ie not only 
ever-youthful, but also immortal. This appears to us to be the 
simple and plain meaning of the verse, and we are sure that no 
manner of twisting it would yield a signiflcanee to denote her 
long duration as in the Polar region. 

But Mr. Tilak thinks that there are more explicit 
passages in the hymns ’’ to denote the long duration cf tine 
Vedic Dawn, and in support of his contention, he quotes 
Eig. I. 118. 10 which is as follows ; — 

Kiyali d yat samayd hhaldii 
yd vymhnr ydq cha mtnam vyuclihan^ 

Anu purvdh kripate vdvashdnd 
pradidhydnd joshani anydbhir 

There are differences of opinion as to the meaning of the 
words Kiyati d yai samayd bhavdti* SAyana understands 
Samayd to mean near.” Professor Max Muller translates 
Samayd Owosi, Lat. Simnl) hy together ; while Roth, 

Grassaman and Aufrecht take Samayd IhodMU as one expression, 
meaning that which intervenes between the two.^’ 

Wilson translates the verse as follows : " For how long a 
period is it that the dawns have arisen ? For how long a period 
will they rise ? Still desirous to bring us light, UshAs pursues 
the functions of those that have gone before, and, shining 
brightly, proceeds with the others (that are to follow).” 

Griffith, following Max Muller, translates it thus : How 

long a lime and they shall be together, — Dawns that have shone 
and Dawns to shine hereafter ? She yearns for former Dawns 
with eager longing, and goes forth gladly shining with the 
others. ” 

Muir, following Aufrecht, translates it thus : How great 

is the interval that lies between the Dawns which have arisen, 

and those which are yet to rise ? Ush&s yearns longingly 
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after the former Dawos, and gladly goes on shining with the 
otitierg (that are to come).” 

Mr. Tilak dranrs the following inference from the above 
interpretations : “ There are two sets of dawns, one of those 
that have past, and the other of those that are yet to shine. 
If we adopt Wilson’s and Griffith’s translations, the 
nufaning is that these two classes of dawns, taken together, 
oocnpy such a long period of time as to raise the question— 
How long they will be together ? In other words, the two 
classes of dawns, taken together, were of such a long duration 
that men began to question as to when they would terminate or 
pass away. If, on the other hand, we adopt Aufrecht’s 
translation, a long period appears to have intervened between 
the past and the coming dawns ; or in other words, there was 
a long break or hiatus in the regular sequence of these dawns. 
In the first case, the description is only possible if we suppose 
that the duration of the dawns was very long, much longer than* 
what we see in the temperate or the tropical zone ; while in the 
second, a long inter||J between the past and the present dawns 
must be taken to refer to a long pause, or night, pocurring 
immediately before the second set of dawns commenced. their 
new course — a phenomenon which is possible only in the Arctic 
regions. Thus, whichever interpretation we adopt— a long 
dawn, or a long night between the two sets of dawns,— the 
description is intelligible only if we take it to refer to the Polar 
conditions previously mentioned. The V^edic passages, discussed 
her^fter, seem, however to support Sd^yana’s or Max Muller’s 
view. A number of dawns is spoken of, some past, and some yet 
to come and the two groups are said to occupy a very long 
interval. That seems to be the real meaning of the verse.”® 

We admit that two sets of dawns, — one that has past, and 
the other that is to come, have been indicated in the verse. 
Wilson^s translation seems to imply a feeling of wonderment in 
the mind of th^ bard who cannot guess for how long a period 
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tbj0 4>ft\^ns have been regularly rising, and for how long a 
period they will continue to rise. Understood in this sense, 
the verse does not admit of the meaning assigned to it by Mr. 
Tilak, viz,^ tbe two classes of dawns, taken together, were 
of such a long duration that men began to question as to when 
they would terminate; or pass away.*’ This implies a feeling cS 
weariness at the sight of long continuous dawns ; but there is 
absolutely no indication of such feeling in the entire hymn. 
On the other hand, we notice in the same hymn a feeling* df 
relief and joy at the sight of the Dawn, as she haS dissipated 
the darkness of night (Rig. I. 113. 7), and has roused 

men from their' death-like sleep (Rig. I. 118. 8). There is 
also evident a feeling of gratitude towards her in the next 
verse, because her appearance has been the signal for kindlitig 
the sacrificial fire, and for the rising of the Sun, and because 
she lias freed the sacrificers from darkness. In Rig. I. 113. 16 
the poet calls men, in clear terms, to rise from their sleep, 
as their life has returned to them, and light has come and 
darkness gone. All these verses taken«|^m the same Sukia 
from which Mr, Tilak has selected the hymn under discussion 
do not point to ai |€ ,||e eling of weariness in the mind of the 
bard at the l6i^|||R duration of the Dawn. His 

interpretation, therwore, is far-fetched and quite untenable. 
If we accept Max Muller’s and Griffith’s interpretation, the idea 
the Vedic bard would seem to convey is quite different. The 
poet in rik 8 has distinctly mentioned of Dawns that are past, 
the Dawn that is present, and Dawns that are to come, and in 
rik 10 (the one under discussion) ho wonders '' How long a time 
and they shall be together — Dawns that have shone, and Dawns 
that are to shine hereafter ? She yearns for former Dawns with 
eager longiug, and goes forth gladly shining with the others. ” 
The poet thinks that the present Dawn is yearning to be in 
the company of the Dawns that have gone, and with that 
object in view, she is pursuing them, followed by the Dawns 
that are to come. But he asks ^How long a time and they 
shall be togethct^Dawns that have shone, and Dawns that 
51 : 
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will shine hereafter ? He revolves the qaestion in his mind, 
but finds no satisfactory solution. This interpretation also 
would be perfectly rational, and does not betoken any long 
duration of the Dawn. And lastly, even if we accept Muir’s 
and Aufreoht’s interpretation, it would not lead us to conclude 
that the Dawn was Polar. “ The interval that lies between 
the Dawns which have arisen and those which are yet to 
rise " is long. But is not a period of 22 hours a suflBciently 
long interval ? Where is the justification to measure this 
interval by months, as in the Polar region? We have shown 
above that there is distinct mention in rik 18 (just two verses 
below) of the Dawn shining day after day {anu di/un), which 
at once militates against Mr. Tilak’s theory. Taking all 
these &ct8 and circumstances into our consideration, we cannot 
hold with Mr. Tilak that R)g. I. 118. 10 discloses any Polar 
characteristics of the Dawn. The Dawn mentioned in the 
verse is clearly a Dawn of the Temperate Zone, whichever 
interpretation of it we may accept. 

As we have said, it is only necessary to go through 

all the verses of Rig. I. 118 in order to be thoroughly convinced 
that the poet does not describe a PoUrt Dawn. A single 
solitary verse, read and discussed witb4l||M is surely 

to mislead. I have therefore taken pains to refer to the 
preceding and the following verses of rik. 10 to prove that 
the Dawn mentioned therein is only a Dawn of the Temperate 
Zone. Two more references will go to strengthen our conten- 
tion. In rik 5, it has been said that the Dawn has roused 
all persons who were sleeping in crooked postures to enable 
them to perform their respective duties. In rik 6 it has been 
fiud that the Dawn has roused some for earning wealth, some 
for procuring food, some for performing sacrifices, and others 
for attaining their desired objects. If the Dawn first appeared 
after the end of the long Polar night, no mention would 
have been made about routing men from iheir tleep, or sending 
them about their business, as it would presuppose hibernation 
on the part of men, which is absurd. Nor can it be supposed 
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that during the peribd of the long night, men did not perform 
their ordinary vocations. The real fact is that the Dawn 
described is a Dawn of the Temperate or Tropical Zone, and 
not a Dawn of the Polar region, and that she made her 
appearance Aaily at the end of night, rousing men and animals 
from their sleep. In our opinion Mr. Tilak's attempt to prove 
Polar characteristics from the verse discussed above has failed. 

Mr. Tilak next quotes Rig. VIL 76. 3 to prove the Polar 
origin of the Dawn mentioned therein by putting a forced 
construction on certain words of the verse. But if he only 
cared to read the preceding verse, VII. 76. 2, in connection 
therewith, he would certainly have come to a different conclu- 
sion. That verse has been rendered into English as follows : 

The Devaydna path has been visible to me The banner of" 

the Dawn haa appeared in the eaat/^ As the Polar Dawn 
first appears in the south ^ according to Mr. Tilak's own showing, 
this Dawn whose banner has appeared in the east is certainly 
not Polar, but belongs to the Temperate or Tropical Zone. 
This alone should have at once convincld Mr. Tilak of her 
non-Polar character, and dissuaded him from interpreting the 
next verse in his own way with a view to establish his pet 
theory. There is a word ahdni in the verse which Mr. Tilak 
interprets to mean days ; while S&yana interprets it to 
mean lights or splendours.^' It would be futile and 
extremely tedious to repeat here the hair-splitting argumente 
which Mr. Tilak has put forward in support of his contention j 
and I would leave my readers to go through them in order 
to be convinced of their absurdity. The verse, according to 
Sftyana's interpretation, would mean : “ Verily manifold were 
those splendours or lights that were aforetime of the rising of 
the sun, by which, O Dawn, thou wast Deheld as moving 
towards (or after) thy lc»ver (the Sun), and not like a wom^ 
who* forsakes (her lover)."® The theaning is clear and 
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simple. There is a quick succession of lights from a faint 
glimmer to a glowing red at dawn-time, which makes the 
Dawn look like a woman approaching her lover nearer and 
nearer, and revealing her beauties — and not like a woman who 
feels;a repulsion and repugnance for him, and gradually recedes 
far and far away. Mr. Tilak says that the word A A an is 
derived from the root ah (or j^hilologically dah) * to burn ’ or 
^ shine, * and Ahand meaning Dawn is derived from the same 
root. Etymologically ahani may, therefore, mean splend- 
ours.*^ ^ The word ahah meaning day is derived from the 
same root, and is so called because it is bright with sun-shine, 
though tlie word has sometimes been used in the llig-Veda to 
denote the dark portion also of tlie day, viz.^ night.® But 
this usage was not justified by the etymology of the word^ 
and came only in vogue, because by the word day ** Were 
understood both day and night in ordinary parlance. How- 
ever this may be, when Mr. Tilak admits that ahdni means 

splendours or lights, what objection can there possibly be 
against interpreting the word in the same way as Sdyana has 
done ? And why interpret it by days *’ in order to support 
a theory which proves its very untenability by the banner of 
the dawn being described in the previous verse as appearing 

in the east **? If the Dawn appears in the east, it is 
admittedly not a Polar Dawn. But Mr. Tilak has omitted to 
refer to this matter altogether, and translated Rig. VII. 76. 8 as 
follows : Verly many were those days which were aforetime 
at the uprising of the sun, and about which, O Dawn, thou 
wast seen moving on, as towards a lover, and not like One 
(woman) who forsakes.** Mr. Tilak*s object is clear. He 
wants to prove by this interpretation that many days elapsed 
before the rising of the Sun, during which the Dawn moved 
towards him, as a woman moves towards her lover. This 
interpretation is very ingenious, no doubt. But what about 
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the refe Wi&o to the rising of the Dawn in the east, only in the 
previous verse ? Mr. Tilak is silent on the point. Thus, : 
though we may admire his skill in interpreting isolated verses 
ill support of his own view, his interpretation, when examined 
in the light of the context, becomes quite untenable, and leaves 
us as unconvinced as ever. Mr. Tilak says : Professor 

Ludwig materially adopts SAyana^s view, and interprets the 
verse to mean that the splendours of the dawn were numerous, 
and that they appear either before sunrise, or if prdchinam be 
differently interpreted, ‘ in the east,^ at the rising of the sun. 
Roth and G-rassmann seem to interpret prdchinam in the same 
way/’ ® It is needless to say here that this meaning of 
prdchinam is quite consistent with that of ^he preceding verse 
where it has been said the banner of the dawn has appeared 
in the east.” 

Mr. Tilak next quotes Rig. II. 28. 9 which he translates 
as follows : Remove far the debts (sins) incurred by me. 

May I not, 0 King ! be affected by others’ doings. Verily, 
many dawns (have) not fully {vi) flashed forth. OVaruna! 
dii’ect that we may be alive during them.” From the 
description many dawns have not fully flashed forth,” Mr, 
Tilak infers that the dawns mentioned here arc a long conti- 
nuous Polar dawn. This interpretation, however, seems to 
us to be quite forced, firstly because there is only one continuous 
dawn in the Polar region which becomes full-blown” {Fynst^) 
before sunrise. If we assign 21« hours to each dawn, it does 
not become full-blown (vyusta) at the end of this period, but 
its glow increases little by little every day until it, becomes 
vymta or fall-blown before sun-rise at the end of two months 
at the North Pole, or a lesser period in the circumpolar regions. 
So it cannot be said that some dawns have, already been full- 
blown, and many yet remain to be so. In the second place, a 
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prayer to Varuna that we may be alive during the dawni^ 
that have not yet been full-blown/^ i.e. for only a few days 
more, or at best, a month, would be utterly meaningless. The 
bard really prays that be may be alive for many many 
days to come. Tlie word Ushas stands here for daj/8^ and 
we have many instances in the Rig-Veda of the application 
of the word to da^s^ for instance, Ushasa^nakta (Rig. I. 
122. 2), Nakto-shasa (Rig. I. 142. /) and Ushasau (Rig. I. 
188. 6) all meaning a couple of day and night, one ordinary 
day. And Sdyana also says : The word day {ahah) is used 
only to denote such a period of time as is invested with the 
light of the dawn,'’ ^ * which is as much as to say that the day 
begins with the appearance of the dawn. Hence the word 
Usha stands for day and the meaning of the verse is that the 
poet prays for life during the days that have not yet dawned. 

Next, Mr, Tilak refers to the fact that the Dawn has not 
been unfrequently addressed in the plural number in the Rig- 
Veda, and accounts for it by suggesting that as the Dawn lasted 
for several days in the Arctic region, it was quite natural for 
the Vedic bards to address her in the plural number. Subse- 
quently when the Aryans emigrated from the Arctic region, 
and noticed only one Dawn in the Temperate Zone, they address- 
ed her in the singular, though the custom of addressing the 
Arctic Dawn in the plural number still survived. Mr. Tilak 
says : Ydska explains the plural number Ushasnh by consider- 
ing it to be used only hono»ifically (Nirukta, XII. 7) ; while 
SS-yana interprets it as referring to the number of divinities 
that preside over the morn. The western scholars have not 
made any improvement on these explanations; and Prof* 
Max Miiller is simply content with observing that the Vedia 
bards, when speaking of the dawn, did sometime use the plural, 
just as we use the singular number ^ explanations, 

however do not appear satisfactory to Mr. Tilak. If the 
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plural is honorific, he asks pertinently, “ why is it changed into 
singular only a few lines after, in the same hymn ? Surely the 
poet does not mean to address the Dawn respectfully only at the 
outset, and then change his manner of address and assume a 
familiar tone. This is not, however, the only objection to 
Yftska^s explanation. Various similes are used by the Vedic 
poets to describe the appearance of the Dawns on the horizon, 
and an examination of these similes will convince any one that 
the plural number, used in reference to the Dawn, cannot be 
merely honorific. Thus in the second line of I. 92. 1, the 
Dawns are compared to a number of ^ warriors ’ {dhrishnava)^ 
and in the third verse of the same hymn, they are likened to 
^ women {narih) active in their occupations^. ^ They are said to 
appear on the horizon like ^waves of waters ^ {ujmm na urmaya) 
in VI. 64. 1 ; or like ‘pillars planted at a sacrifice ^ {adhvareshn 
Bvaravah) in IV. 51. 2. We are again told that they work like 
‘ men arrayed ’ {vigah na yuktah) or advance like ‘ troops of 
cattle’ {gavdvi na sargah) in VII. 79. 2 and IV. 51. 8 respec* 
tively. They are described as all ‘ alike ’ (sndngik), and are 
said to be of ‘ one mind ’ {sanjananti) or ‘acting harmoniously ’ 
in IV. 51. 6 and V^II. 76. 5. In the last verse the poet again in- 
forms us that they ‘ do not strive against each other ’ {mifhah na 
yatante)^ though they are jointly in the same enclosure {samdne 
urve ). Finally in X. 88. 18 the poet distinctly asks the question 
* How many fires, how many suns, how many dawns {Ushasah) 
are there? If the Dawn were addressed in plural simply out of 
respect for the deity, where was the necessity of informing us 
that they do not quarrel, though collected in the same place? 
The expressions ^ waves of water ’ or ‘ men arrayed,^ etc., are 
again too definite to be explained away as honorific. SAyana 
seems to have perceived this difficulty, and has, probably for 
the same reason, proposed an explanation slightly different from 
that of YAska. But unfortunately SAyana’s explanation does 
not solve the difficulty, as the question still remains, why the 
deities presiding over the dawn should be more than one in 
number? The only other explanation put forward, so far as I 
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know, is irbat the plural number refers to the dawns on sucoessivo 
days during the year, as we perceive them in the Temperate or 
the Tropical Zone. On this theory, there would be 860 dawns 
in a year, each followed by the rising of the sun every day. 
This explanation may appear plausible at first sight. But on 
a closer examination it will be found that the expressions used in 
the hymn cannot be made to reconcile with this theoiy. For, 
tf 360 dawns, all separated by intervals of 24 hours, were 
iti tended by the plural number used in the Vedic verses, no poet 
with any propriet^^ would speak of them as he does in I. 92. 1 
by using the double i)ronouns eta/i and as if he was 

pointing out to a physical phenomenon before him. Nor can we 
understand how 860 dawns, spread over the whole year, can 
be described as advancing like ^men arrayed ^ for battle. It is 
again absurd to describe the 360 dawns of the year as being 
collected in the * same enclosure ^ and ^ not striving against or 
quarrelling with each other. ^ We are thus forced to the con- 
clusion that the Rig- Veda speaks of a team, or a group of 
dawns, unbroken or uninterrupted hy sunlight, so that if we be 
80 minded, we can regard them as constituting a single long 
continuous dawn..., The fact is that the Vedic dawn represents 
one long physical phenomenon which can be spoken of in plural 
by supposing it (o be split up into smaller day-long portions. 
It is thus that we find Ushas addressed sometimes in the plnral, 
and sometimes in the singular number. There is no other 
explanation on which we can account for and explain the 
various descriptions of the dawn found in the different 
hymns. 

I have quoted in extenso Mr. Tilak^s arguments as well 
as the Rig-Vedic evidences cited by him in support of his pro- 
position that the dawns mentioned in the several hymns are 
Polar dawns. His arguments and evidences, however, require 
very careful examination. He says that in Rig. I. 92. 1 the 
dawns are compared to a number of warriors, and in the 
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third verge of the same hymn, they are likened to women 
active in their occupation/* His idea is that these dawns 
represent one long continuous Polar or Arctic dawn, constitu* 
ting one long physical phenomenon which can be spoken of 
in plural by supposing it to be split up into smaller day-long 
portions.” Even if we admit that this accounts for the reason 
of addressing them in the plural number, how does it explain 
the existence of a group of dawns advancing together like 
warriors, or huddled together like cattle in a pen, or like women 
active in their occupation? To be able to conceive the idea 
of a group, we must have before our mind’s eye a limited space 
in which the units constituting the group assemble together, or 
a limited time during which the units pass in such rapid suc- 
cession as to give us the impression of a united band pursuing 
the same object. The Arctic dawn, though long and continu- 
ous, and extending in one unbroken existence over several days, 
does not give us the idea of a group or band, though it may be 
artificially split up into day-long units. Whenever we may look 
at the horizon we can see only one dawn, whichever direction of 
the sky it may occupy in its revolving course. It is the mme 
one dawn that is circling round, and not a group of dawns. The 
ascribing of the Arctic character to the Vedic dawn therefore, 
does not explain the group of dawns mentioned in the verse quoted 
by Mr. Tilak. We do not, however, dispute the correctness of 
the similes or descriptions. All we say is that the interpreta- 
tion put upon them by Mr. Tilak seems to us to be wrong. 

In the first part of the verse (Rig. I. 92. 1) quoted by Mr. 
Tilak, it has been clearly stated that the Us^as or Dawns have 
lighted up the eadern But he is discreetly silent on 

this point, probably because it militates against his theory 
of the Arctic Dawn who makes her first appearance in the 
south. Nor is there any evidence in the verse of the Dawn 
revolving round the horizon as it does in the Arctic region. 
On the other hand, in verse 9 of the same hymn there is distinct 
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mention that the Dawn, after illumininor the world, ip extend- 
ing her light and glow ioivards ike The motion of the 

r Dawn is, therefore, undoubtedly from ead to west ^ and not 
ci|rcitlar«, In verse 10 of the same hymn, she has been described 
as being born dail^, and thus has not a prolonged and continuous 
es^istenee like that of the Polar Dawn. Mr. Tilak next says 
that the Dawns have been described in Rig. VI. 64. 1 to appear 
on the horizon like waves of waters.’’ But in verse 4 of the 
same hymn, she has been described as crossing the sky, and in 
verse 6 we are told that on her appearance, the birds leave their 
roosts and • men are roused from their sleep, showing thereby 
that the Dawn spoken of is an ordinary Dawn of the Temperate 
or the Tropical Zone, where only her crossing the sky is possible. 
The very fact that the Dawns are compared to ^^vaves of waters 
suggests that the poet saw them rise, one after another, in 
quick succession ; and the same idea is also conveyed by their 
being compared to pillars planted at a sacrifice ” which are 
contiguous to one another. In the Polar regions, there is only 
one Dawn illumining a part of the horizon, and continuously 
moving round it. There are no other Dawns that are seen to 
follow her heels like ‘‘ waves of waters ” or that look like 
pillars ” planted and juxtaposed at a sacrifice. The Arctic 
Dawns (assigning 24 hours to each) are also not all alike” 
{sadrigih)^ the Dawn of one day not resembling that of 
another, as the one following gets brighter and brighter than 
the one preceding. Nor do the descriptions that they work 
‘Mike men arrayed ” (Rig. VII. 99. 2) or advance like ‘‘ troops 
of cattle” (Rig. IV. 51. 8) help Mr. Tilak in proving that they 
are Arctic Dawn ; for, as we have just said, there i^ only one long 
continuous Dawn in the Arctic region, which changes her ap- 
pearance every moment of her existence. We cannot, therefore, 
conceive of the existence of more Dawns than one in the Arctic 
region, which can suggest the idea of ‘‘ men arrayed ” for work, 
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or of troops of cattle” advancing together, or living in the 
satme enclosure without striving against each other ” (Ri^. 
VII. 75* 5), as cattle do, when they are shut upin the sam6 pen. 
In the verse preceding that in which the Dawns have been com- 
pared to " men arrayed,” the poet mentions of the Sun rising, 
and filling the sky and the earth with his rays (Rig. VII. 79. 1), 
which shows that the interval between the appearance of the 
Dawns and sunrise was not long. In verse 3 of the preceding 
hymn, the same poet (Vasistha) says that the resplendent 
Dawns that usher in the bright morning have been visible in 
the east (Rig. VII. 78. 3). In the face of all these clear 
indications aboiiti the tropical character of the Dawns described 
in the verses quoted by Mr. Tilak, it seems exceedingly strange 
that he should have attempted to invest them with a Polar 
character. There can be no doubt whatever that these Dawns 
belonged to the Temperate or the Tropical Zone. 

But if that be so, the question still remains to be answered, 
why are the Dawns addressed in the plural number ? Like 
Mr. Tilak, we also do not accept the explanations offered by 
Y&ska, Sftyana, and Prof. Max Muller about the use of the word 
in the plural number. What can, then, be the real explanation ? 
We think that it is to be found in the Taittiri^a Samhita, K4nda 
IV, Prop&thaka 3, Anuv&ka 11, of which Mr. Tilak has given 
a summary, though he has understood and interpreted the 
mantras in a different way. The summary is as follows : 

The Taittiriya Samhita, IV. 3. 11, expressly states that 
the Dawns are thirty sisters, or in other words, they are thirty 
in number, and that they go round and round in five groups, 
reaching the same appointed place, and having the same banner 
for ali. The whole of this Anuvdka nlay be said practically to 
be a Dawn hymn of 15 verses which are used as mantras for the 
laying down of certain emblematical bricks, cAlled ^ the daWn- 
brioks ’ on the sacrificial altar. There are sixteen such bricks to 
be placed on the altar, and the Amrdla in qufetion gives 18 
nuantfas or verses, to be used on the occasion, the 1 6th . being 
recorded elsewhere The first verse of the s<^tion or Jnmiia 
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18 used for laying down the first dawn^brick, and it speaks only of 
a single dawn first appearing on the horizon. In the second 
verse we have, however, a couple of dawns, mentioned as ‘dweU- 
ing in the same abode,’ A third dawn is spoken in the thiid 
verse, followed by the fourth and the fifth dawn. The five dawns 
are then said to have five sisters eicli, exclusive of themselves, 
thus raising the total number of dawns to thirty. These 
‘ thirty sisters ’ {trimshat srasarah) are then described as ^ going 
round * {pari yanfi) in groups of six each, keeping up to the 
same goal {nishkritam). Two verses later on, the worshipper asks 
that he and his followers should be blessed with the same con- 
cord as is observed among these dawns. We are then told that 
one of these five principal dawns is the child of Rita^ the second 
upholds the greatness of waters, the third moves in the region 
of Surya, the fourth in that of Fire or Gharma, and the fifth is 
ruled by Savitri, evidently showing that the dawns are not the 
dawns of consecutive days. The last verse of the Anuv&ka 
sums up the description by stating that the dawn, though it 
shines forth in various forms, is but one in reality. Throughout 
the whole Anuvdka there is no mention of the rising of the 
sun, or the appearance of sunlight, and the Brahmana makes 
the point clear by stating ; ‘ There was a time when all this 
was neither day nor night, being in an undistinguishable state. 
It was then that the Gods perceived these dawns, and laid them 
down ; then there was light ; therefore, it brightens to him and 
destroys his darkness, for whom these (dawn-bricks) are placed.^ 
The object of this passage is to explain how and why the dawn- 
bricks came to be laid down with these Mantras, and it gives 
the ancient story of thirty dawns being perceived by the Gods 
not on consecutive days, but during the period of time when it 
was neither night nor day. This, joined with the express state- 
ment at the end of the Anuvftka that in reality it is but one 
dawn, is sufficient to prove that the thirty dawns mentioned in 
the Anuv&ka were continuous and not consecutive. If a still 
more ea^plicit authority be needed, it will be found in the 
Taittiriya Brdhmana II. 5. 6. 5. It (the mantrap is addressed tp 
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th6 Dawns and means : ‘ These very Dawns are those that first 
afaone forth, the Goddesses make five forms ; eternal {gdgvati)^ 
they are not separated {na avapriyanti)^ nor do they terminate 
{na gamanti antam),'^ 

But do not the Arctic Dawns, lasting only for 30 days in 
the region where the Aryans were supposed by Mr. Tilak to 
have their original home, terminate in Ihe long run ? After 30 
days of continuous dawn, there is long continuous sun-shine for 
several days, nay, for months, followed by long continuous dark- 
ness extending over the same period. The Arctic Dawns may, 
therefore, be said to terminate after one month, and cannot be 
described as eternal {gdgvafi). In these circumstances, the 
description of the Dawn in the Miiitra quoted from the Taittiriya 
Br&hma.»a cannot be reconciled with that of the Arctic Dawn, 
but it very well af»plies to the Dawn of the Tropical or the 
Temperate Zone ; for, she rises in the east every day, goes 
towards the west, and reappears in the east the very next morn- 
ing, thus showing that she has not reached her destination, or 
the end of her journey. Thus does she travel on through 
eternity, and is aptly described as eternal being born again 
and again. But, we ask again, if the Dawn is really Tropical, 
why is she addressed in the plural number ? There is only one 
Dawn every day in the Tropics, and not thirty continuous 
Dawns for thirty days as in the Arctic region. The interpreta- 
tion put upo:. the Dawn-hymn by Mr. Tilak must, therefore, 
be evidently wrong as it does not satisfactorily explain either the 
Arctic Dawn or the Tropical Dawn as wo understand it. The 
interpretation must consequently be something different which 
seeme to be as follows ; — 'fhe TAtiiriya Samhitd does not really 
mean the thirty dawns to be Arctic, but only an ordinary dawn 
of the Tropics, xoKich is made up of thirty dawns^ or jive groups of 
six davms eachy all combined together like sisters into one reftiU 
gent dawn, and moving like warriors under the same banner, 
or working in concert like women, or living like cattle in the 
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eatne encIoBtire ’wjithout striving against each other, or app^ring 
like waves of water, and all having one mind, and acting har- 
moniously. Their appearance in the eastern horizon like 
waves of waters {apam na nrmayah) has been most aptly de- 
scribed in Rig. VI. 64. 1. The light of the Dawn really appears 
in waves, one following another, and pushing it forward till 
there is a general bright glow in the sky presaging the rise of 
the Sun. The Vedic bards divided these waves into five main 
waves, each simultaneously accompanied by five other similar 
waves. These thirty waves, mingling together, formed one 
huge wave of light which was called the Dawn, or more appro- 
priately, the Dawns. Though thirty in number, they appear 
like one, advancing together like warriors under one banner, 
and wending their way towards the same goal, but never reach- 
ing it, as they are seen moving round and round their course 
through eternity. It is for this reason that the Dawn has been 
described as having the same appearance to-day as yesterday, 
{sadrigih adya mdriigh idit^ shvah ) ; and the poet says that after 
resting for a while in the abode of Varuna without any blame 
attaching to her character, she travels thirty yojaniis again. 
(Rig. I. 123. 8}. As we have already said, the Arctic Dawn 
has not the same appearance for two consecutive days, but 
changes it every hour of her existence. The Dawn mentioned 
in the verse carmot, therefore, be an Arctic Dawn. These 
thirty yojanas are identified with the thirty sUps that the Dawn 
is said to take in thirty moments. (Rig. VI. 69. 6). These 
thirty steps are undoubtedly the thirty waves of light that fol- 
low one another in five groups of six each, representing the 
thirty Dawns who are like sisters united for one purpose. 

Their five courses {kratvaah) says the Taittiriya SamhitA 
(IV. 3. 11. 5) ‘^assuming various forms move on in combina- 
tion.^’ The next verse says ; ‘‘ The thirty sisters, bearing the 

same banner, move on to their appointed place Refulgent, 

knowing (thei^^^y), they go round {pari yanti) amidst songs.^’ 
The The first Dawn is the child of 

Rita, one i!>|^dB the greatness of the watei»^ one moves in the 
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regions of Surya, one (in those) of Gharma (Fire), and Savita 
rules one.^’ Rita is the Immutable Order of the Universe,^ 
and by calling the First Dawn as the child of Rita, the poet 
probably .means that the Dawn regularly appears in obedience 
to the unchangeable law of the Universe, just as the Sun, the 
Moon, and the stars do. The waters mentioned in the above 
verse are undoubtedly aerial waters which were supposed to 
bring to our view the Dawn and the heavenly bodies in aerial 
boats floating on it* The others, described as moving in the 
regions of the Sun, the Fire and the Savita, undoubtedly refer 
to the gradually glowing and bright light of the Dawns. These 
Dawns, though they are many and assume various forms ac- 
cording to the order of their appearance are looked upon as 
“ one.’’ Hence in the 14th verse, the poet says : The chief 

of the bright, the omniform, the brindled, the fire-bannered 
has come with light in the sky, working well towards a com- 
mon goal, bearing (signs of) of old age, (yet) O Unwasting, 
O Dawn, thou hast come.” It would thus appear that the same 
Dawn is described as bright, omniform, and brindled, as she 
really is according to her proximity to or distance from the Sun 
about to rise. There is absolutely no suggestion here of 80 
different day-long dawns. 

The 8th verse of the above-mentioned Dawn hymn says : 

The Ek&staka, glowing with fervour, gave birth to a child, 
the great Indra. Through him, the Gods have subdued their 
enemies; by his powers (ho) has become the slayer of Asuras,” 
Now Ekftstaka was the first day, or the consort of the year, 
and the annual sattrafi were commenced from that day. The 
birth of Indra was really the birth of the Sun on New yearns 
day; and the Dawn-hymn of 15 verses was recited with a vieiy 
to lay down certain emblematical bricks, called the Dawn- 
bricks ” on the sacrificial altar. The recitation of each verse 
wa$ accompanied by the laying of a brick, and* for the 16th 
brick a verse was recited from elsewhere, which as follows ; 

It Wtus undistinguished, neither day nor nigm '^The Go&- 
perceived those dawn-bricks. They laid thcm.^l^^ it shipe" 
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forth. Therefore, for whom* these are laid, it shines forth to 
him and destroys his darkness.^’ Now as these verses of the 
Dawn -hymn were recited on the EkAstaka day to herald the 
rise of the new Sun of the New Year, it cannot be said that they 
were continuously recited for 30 days during which the Arctic 
Dawn lasted. The verses were recited only on the Ekiistaka 
day, when the riiae of the Dawn marked the beginning of the 
New Year. The tliirty Dawns, therefore, cannot but be the 
component parts of the same Dawn, or as the poet has said, 
the thirty sisters united as one. The Atharva Veda (VII. 
22. 2) also says The Bright one has sent forth the Dawns, a 
closely gathered band, immaculate, unanimous, brightly refulgent 
in their homes (Griffith). We do not, therefore, see any indi- 
cation of the Arctic Dawn in the verses of the Dawn-hymn 
referred to above. The time taken up for the recitation of the 
verses, and the laying down of the emblematical bricks on the 
sacrificial altar really marked the period, or measure of the 
Dawn’s duration. Even after all the bricks had been truly laid, 
it was neither day nor night, after which the Sun appeared on 
the horizon. 

It has been said above that these Dawns travel 30 yojanas 
in the sky. Mr. Tilak interprets the word yojandni occurring 
in Rig. I. 123. 8 to mean daily course,” or “daily rounds 
as at the North Pole.” But he omits to take note of the fact 
that the same verse mentions the Dawns to be “ alike to-day, 
and alike to-morrow,” Are the Polar Dawns lasting for 80 
days all alike ? Let me here quote tlie description of the long 
Rolar Dawn from Dr. Warren’s Paradise Found (p. 69, 10th 
Ed.) : “ First of all appears low in the horizon of the night- 

sky a scarcely visible flush of light. At first, it only makes a 
few stars’ light seem a trifle fainter, but after a little it is seen 
to be increasing, and to be moving laterally along the yet dark 
horizon. Twenty -four hours later it has made a complete 
circuit around tjbe observer, and is causing a large number of 
stars to pale. Soon the widening light glows with the luetoe 

^orient pearl.’ 'Onward it moves in its stately rounds, until 
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the pearly whiteness burns into ruddy rose-light, fringed with 
purple and gold. Day after day, as we measure days, this 
splendid panorama circles on, and, according as atmospheric 
conditions ancj clouds present more or less favourablellondi- 
tions of reflection, kindles and fades, kindles and fades — ^fades 
only to kindle next time yet more brightly as the still hidden 
sun comes nearer and nearer his point of emergence. At 
length, when for two long months such prophetic displays 
have been filling the whole heavens with these increscent and 
revolving splendours, the sun begins to emerge from his long 
retirement, and to display himself once more to human vision.” 
With the above description of the characteristics of the Polar 
Dawn, how would Mr. Tilak reconcile Iho Vedic description 
“alike to-day, alike to-morrow,” and how would he interpret 
as “ daily rounds ” or circuits of the revolving Polar 
Dawn”? The very meaning and cont-xt of the verse indicate 
the Tropical character of the Dawn, and yojandni in the passage 
docs not mean “ rounds,” but a measure of distance up the sky 
which the Dawn is seen to travel before the sun rises. Nor 
does the description of the Dawn “ turning on like a wheel ” 
betoken its circular motion round the horizon. Rig. HI. 61. 3 
says that the Dawn is like the banner of the immoi*taI Sun, 
and advancing towards the three worlds, appear high {Urdhva) 
in the heavens. The second part of the verse has been trans- 
lated by Mr. Tilak as follows : “ Wending towards the same 

goal {mmaifam arthani), O newly-born Dawn {Navyad\ turn 
on like a wheel.” The word navyasi does not mean ever new ” 
or becoming new every day ” as Mr. Tilak interprets it, 
but it simply means “newly-born” or “just risen.” How 
can the newly-born Polar Dawn be Urdhva ox ” placed high up in 
the heaven ” ? When she does appear high up in the shy 
in the Polar region, she must be more than a month oW, 
or must have passed half the period of her allotted span of 
existence. The high-placed dawn in the Polar region cannot 
therefore be called “ newly-born,” But the ijkewly-bom Daim 
in the Tropics becomes. Urdhva in a few .mi^ents ; and Uie / 
63 
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description in the above verse more aptly applies to the 
Tropical than to the Polar Dawn. The words chakram ipn 
4vavnUva also do not mean turn on like a wheel/’ but 
con^ back again by* turning on like a wheel/’ This wheel- 
like motion is not lateral like that of a potter’s wbeel, but 
verticid like that of a chariot- wheel. The half-round of 
this wheel is made from east to west^ and the other half from 
west to east during the night, thus completing one full 
round. This appears to us to be the clear and correct inter- 
pretation of the verse. It is true that the Dawn is not seen 
to travel over the head in the Tropical region ; but her steps 
are measured by 30 ^ojanas only, after which the Sun rises. 
The sun-light makes her invisible but she is visible in 
regions where the Sun has not as yet appeared. The fact 
of her invisibility, therefore, does not in any way militate 
against her wheel-like motion from east to west, and back 
again from west to east. This id a has been elaborated by 
the poet in verse 7 of the same hymn, which says that 
Aditya (the Sun), after sending the Dawn at the beginning 
of the day, enters into the region between heaven and earth. 
The wide Dawn then constituting the light of Mitra and 
Varuna shows her splendours in various regions. Mitia, as our 
readers know, is the Lord of Day, and Varuna the Lord of 
Night. The verse, therefore, means that the Dawn contino- 
onsly travels in the day time as well as in the night, till 
she reappears in the eastern horizon. This clearly explains 
how she completes her circular movement. 

These, then, are some of the principal evidences that Mr* 
Tilak has discussed to prove that at least some of the Dawns 
described in the Rig- Veda, the Taittiriya ?amhitl, and tlia 
Atharva-Veda bear Arctic characteristics, or at any rate, 
reminiscences of the Arctic regions. But we have csrefuUjr. 
exitmined th^i and found that his hypothesis is quite 
able.. The Da^ns mentioned in the Vedas are t^ot at 
Polar in origin or chara 43 ter, but they are Dawns either of the 
Tropical or Tfenffp^pate Zone, , 4 - ; 
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{Sxatniuation of 3)|r. flak’s theory of the Arctic Cradle of the 
Aryans {contd ) 

Long Day and Long Night 

The word tamas stands for darkness, and has been used in 
the Vedas both in a liteiul and a figurative sense. Dal*kne^8 
is the absence of light, and light emanates from the Sun, 
the Moon, the Dawn and the Fire. The light of the first 

three is widespread ; but that of the last is local, and con- 

fined only to the place where it burns. Universal darkness 
is caused when the Sun, the Moon, and the Dawn are non- 
existent in the sky, or if existent, are hidden from view 

by obstructions, like clouds. The resplendent Dawn presages 
the day, and the Sun is the Lord of Day. Night is darh:, 
and the Moon is the Lord of Night. The Moon has, there- 
fore, been sometimes identified in the BrAhmanas with Vritra, 
the demon of darkness ((^ath. Brah. I. 5. 3. 18), who is also 
rightly described by the epithet or bright, on account^ 
of his shining light (Rig. 1.32.12), The powers of darkness 
{Amras) are as strong as the powers of light {Devas)^ and 
there is a constant struggle going on between them. Vritra 
overpowers the Sun and the Dawn, and confines them and 
their lights in his dark cavern at night. The benevolent deitieSi 
beaded by Indra, release them from the clutches of the malevo* ' 
lent Vritra at the end of every night, and thus free the 
world from darkness, thereby enabling all living creatures to 
mote about in quest of food and to perform their ordinary 
avocations, and helping the plants to grow and the corns to 
ripen. Indra has thus to enter into a deadly conflict with, 
Vritra, und vanquish him every night, with the object of!j ^ 
xelOisingibe Dawn and the Son from his d|^k prisom Mi 
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aDoient Aryans thought that Indra and ins colleagues required 
to be strengthened in their struggle by the chanting of 
specially composed hymns, and the performance of sacrifice* 
The invigorating drink of Soma was offered as oblation to 
Fire who, as the priest of the sacrifice, carried it to those 
deities for whom they were intended. The performance of 
sacrifice, therefore, came to be regarded as an imperative 
religious duty, and Fire became the House-hold Deity {Orikapati 
Agni) who was worshipped daily with oblations by every 
householder, and through whom all the other Gods could 
be approached. 

The struggle of the Devas with Vritra, the demoa of 
darkness, was thus one of daily occurrence ; but there was 
another great struggle which was seasonal and lasted for 
months when Vritra who could assume various forms {m4gdb%) 
absorbed the life-givinfjg waters and the solar rays in bis cloud- 
body, and oppressed all living creatures and plants by causing 
drought, and obstructing the light of the Dawn and the Sun 
for days and months together. To make Indra victorious in 
this great struggle a long Sattra or sacrifice lasting for ten 
months, nay, a whole year, and a special sattra called Rdtri^ 
sattra or night-sacrifice, lasting for three months, had to be 
performed. Vritra, therefore, appeared not only in the shape 
of nightly darkness, but also in the shape of dark clouds, and 
all his activities resulted in the creation of tamas or darkness, 
which the Gods did their best to overcome. 

, It should be borne in mind here that the ancient Aryans 
were jour excellence the worshippers of light. Every phase of 
the light of the sky was supposed to be presided over by a 
distinct deity. First in order was the light of the Af vine, ' 
then that of the Dawn (Ushfts) in her three forms, viz.^ (1) 
the dark form changing into bright, (i) the bright 
and, (3) the resplendent ( Vyuthta) j and lastly Game the light 
of the Sun who also had five phases, vh,, (1) Vdetkj/ai, (i) 
Udyaf, (3) Udita, (4-) Suvarga and (6) Loka. The Moruiog 

*g»in was Kumdra or Bramhd, the Midday Sun was 
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th« Sun soon after mid-day was Sndra, and the Evening Sun, 
or the Sun of the night was A^mrya (not-Sun) or ^iva as called 
in post-Vedic literature. Indra assumed the form of the Sun 
oeeasionally, and was the leader of all the Gods or Devas. 
Besides the lights of these heavenly deities, there were the 
lights of Mitra, the Lord of day-light and Deity presid- 
ing over the Sun, and of Varuna, the Lord of Night, who 
was sometimes identified with the Moon or the Sun, being 
an Aditya. Lastly was the light of the Household Fire 
which was kept burning day and night, and specially kindled 
for the performance of a special sacrifice. Light, therefore, 
was the very esJsence of the religious life of the ancient Aryans. 
The time for performing a special sacrifice was regulated and 
fixed by the appearance of the particular deity in the sky. 
Hence a regular vigil had to be kept up at night to watch 
the appearance of light in the eastern horizon, first of the 
Agvins, then of and lastly of the Sun. Sometimes the 

worshippers woke up from their sleep long before the appoint- 
ed time, miscalculating the parydyas or praharaB of the 
night, and in all such cases, the watching for the first appear- 
ance of the light was necessarily long and tedious. But 
night-time was also not safe for the sacrificers to perform, 
their sacrifices in the open, as thieves loitered and wild animals 
prowled about in the darkness. They, therefore, earnestly 
pmyed that they might safely tide over the precincts of the 
dark night, and be brought to the borders of daylight. 

It is necessary to remember all these facts and the foregoing 
d^cription of Vritra in order to be able to understand our 
criticism of Mr. Tilak^s arguments in favour of a long day 
and long night which he seeks to prove from Vedio passages 
to be the long day and the long night of the Polar regions. To 
begin with, he says : When a long continuous dawn of thirty 
days or a closely gathered band of thirty dawns is shown to have 
been expressly referred to in the Vedio literature, the long night 
pi*eeeding such a dawn follows as a matter of course ; and when a 
long night prevails, it must have a long day to ^atoh it dtmng 
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the year... Therefore, if the long duration of the Vedio Da^jrn 
is <mce demonstrated, it is astronomically speaking unneoessafy 
to search for further evidence regarding the existence o£^ long 
days and nights in the Rig-Veda,’^‘ The foregoing observation 
is true so far as it goes ; but has Mr. Tilak been really ab!e> 
after all, to prove the long duration of the Vedic Dawn ? We 
have seen in the preceding chapter that he has not succeeded, 
in proving it. Therefore, if his premises are found to be wrongs 
it follows that his conclusions also would be wrong. Mr. Tilak,, 
however, thinks that there is evidence in the Vedic literature 
about the long day and tlie long night of the Polar regions^ 
which we now proceed to examine. 

There are many passages in the Rig- Veda,” says Mr. 
Tilak, that speak of long and ghastly darkness, e» ^ne form 
or another y which sheltered the enemies of Indra, and to destroy 
which Indra had to fight with the demons, or the J)d$a$, whose 
strongholds are all said to be concealed in the darkness. Thus 
in I. 82. 10, Vritra, the traditional enemy of Indra, is said to 
be engulfed in long darkness {dirgham iamah dqayad Indru^ 
(JJatruh) and in V. 32. 5, Indra is described as having placed 
(^ushna who was anxious to fight, * in the darkness of"^the pit ^ 
{tamasi barmye)y while the next verse speaks of a-surye taman 
(lit. sun-less darkness) which Max Muller renders by ^ghastly 
darkness.’ In spite of these passages, the fight between Indra 
and Vritra is considered to be a daily and not a yearly 
struggle. 

At the very outset, we have said that the struggle between 
Indra and Vritra was both daily, and seasonal or yearly. The 
passages quoted by Mr. Tilak undoubtedly prove the yearly 
struggle ; but there are also proofs of the daily struggle, as we 
shall see later on. The struggle, indeed, was two-fold. The 
daily struggle required the performance of sacrifice, and 

the yearly or seasonal sacrifice was performed for ten or twelve 
months in order to strengthen Indra and his colleague to fight 

^ TUak's Arctic Borne in the Vedas, pp. 129-24. 

» Wd, p . m. 
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wiih Vritiu when the latter concealed the Dawn and the Sun 
in his cloud-body for several days and months, and ^thal 
imprisoned the life-giving waters, causing a distressing drought. 
These waters had to be released for the benefit of the vegetable 
and the animal kingdoms, and the thunderbolt of Indra was 
kept active during this period which was none other than the 
rainy season. It was during this struggle in the rainy season 
that Indra laid Vritra low by hitting him with his bolt. A 
graphic account of this struggle has been given in Rig. 1. 82, 
from which Mr. Tilak has quoted the tenth vejse only to prove 
that Vritra was engulfed in long darkness.’* Now this long 
darkness ’’ {dirgkam iamoK) is clearly not used in the ordinary 
physical sense, but in a metaphorical sense to denote denniht or 
a long period of inactivity^ which is genemlly associated with 
darkness. Indra’s struggle with Vritra really ended when the 
latter was vanquished and laid low, and the ceaselessly moving 
waters flowed over his body, and he slept in long darkness 
(Rig. I. 32. 10). That this ‘'long darkness” was not physical 
darkness is proved by verse 4 of the same hymn which saj^s that 
after the first-bom Ahi (Vritra) had been killed, and his delu- 
sions or charms dissipated, the Dawn, the Sun and the Sky were 
all revealed. The death of Vritra or his entering into long 
darkness, therefore, coincides with the appearance of the DawQ| 
the Sun and the blue sky, /.(?., of bright day-h’ght, and not 
darkness, whether long or short. Hence it is evident that 
Tilak’s interpretation of dirgkam lamas (long darkness) in the 
above verse, and his identification of it wuth a long Polar night 
are palpably wrong. Neither is he correct in his interpretation 
of Rig. V. 82. 5 wherein, says he, “ Indra is described as having 
placed (^nshna who was anxious to fight in the darkness of the 
pit.” The real meaning of the verse is as follows : “ Thou 
hast discovered, Indra, by his acts the secret vital part of him 
who thought himself invulnerable, when, powerfhl Indra, in the 
exhilaration of the Soma^ thou haet detected him preparing for 
the combat in liis dark abode.”* The meaning^is diametwealljr 
> If. |r. ]>atfc *0 of the Big p, 
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opposed to the interpretation put upon the verse by Mr, Tilak^ 
India detected ^ushna (Drought) preparing for the combat in 
his dark abode, which was none other than the clouds, and 
uplifting his thunderbolt struck and slew him enjoying the 
dews of the firmament, sleeping (amidst the waters) and 
thriving in sunless darkness.’^ (R^ig- V. 32. 6), Now this 
(^ushna was the wrath-born eon ’’ of the powerful Vritra whom 
Indra had slain after rending the clouds asunder, throwing 
open the flood-gates and liberating the obstructed streams. 
(Rig. V. 32. 1). The meaning seems to be that after the rains, 
there was a long spell of drought, during which the sky 
remained continuously covered with dark clouds which did hot 
give any rains, and behind which the sun lay hidden for. days 
together. The dim light or gloom of these cloudy days has 
been described by the poet as sunless darkness,^’ t.e., darkness 
caused by the sun remaining hidden behind the clouds. This 
appears to be the simple meaning of the verses of the Jiymn 
referred to by Mr. Tilak, and there is not in them even the 
shadow of the long Arctic night. As Wilson observes : ** From 
the body of Vritra, it is said, sprang the more powerful Asuia, 
(JJushna, that is, allegorically, the exhaustion of the clouds was 
followed by a drought which Indra as the atmosphere had 
then to remedy.’^ And Indra caused the drought to disappear 
by rending open the clouds which seemed to have imprisoned 
the waters. In other words, there was at first rain, which was 
followed by a period of drought, with clouds overhanging the 
sky, but not giving a drop of rain. Then Indra broke open the 
clouds with his thunderbolt and libemted the imprisoned waters. 
Besides the usual form of darkness of the night, there was 
another form of it in overhanging clouds, and Vritra, the 
Mayabi (or wily) Asura, or (^ushna assumed these forms to 
torment mankind, 

Mr. Tilak next turns to Rig, IL 27. 14, to prove the familia- 
rity of the ancient Aryans with long darkness {dirghah 
tamisrah). Max Miiller has rendered the hymn thus : Aditi, 
Mitra^ and also Varuna, forgive if we have committed any gin 
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aglMttrt ym t Mdiy we obtem tbe wide learlese lights O India ! 
M«!f aefc tile long darkaees eame over us/’ Mr. Tilak oommeuts 
ow tbia as follows : Tbe anxiety here manifested for the dash 
aj^aeaoee the Icmg darkness is onmeaiiingi if the darkness 
never lasted for more than tweiity-fou| hours.” But was it 
reaHy the physical dat;kne6S of the long night that the poet 
Win anxious to avoid ? We do not think so. If the poet was 
really an ifibabitant of the Arctic region^ be knew as a matter 
of CM>urse that the long night was bound to follow the long day 
as surely as death follows life, and that no amount of praying 
io the Gods would avert or postpone the approach of the long 
darkness in due course of time. It would further be futile, nay 
pimiile, on the part of the sage-poet to have the physical orders 
of the Universe altered by prayer, as it would be for a child to 
eiy for the moon. It is not the long physical darkness that the 
pMt is dreading but the dreary darkness of sin which, he prays, 
saay never come upon him. The entire drift of the hymn points 
to an eager desire on his part to be beyond the clutches of sin, 
with ike gracious help of the Adityas, as the following trantia- 
tkm ef some of the verses in the same hymn will prove : 

6. May I be conscious, Adityas, of this your protection, 
the cause of happiness (and security) in danger ; Aryaman, 
Hitra and Varuna, may I, through your guidance, escape the 
Maa'whieb are like pitfalls (in my path). 

‘*6. Aryaman, Mitra and Varuna, easy is tiie path (you 
show ns), and free from thorns and pleasant ; therefore, Adityas, 
(hid us) (it) : speak to us &Tourab1y, and grant ns happi- 
aan, diffieuk to be disturbed. 

“ 7-. May Aditi, the mother of royal sous, place us beyond 
the malice (of our envies). May Aryaman lead us by easy 
pikiis,/aoA may we, bleissed with many desemikdants, and safe 
ftiou harm, attun the great happiness of Mitra and Varuna. 

‘*'9. The Adityas, decorated snth golden ornaments, luriUi- 
ant, purified^ by showers, who never slumbefi nor close their 
igpe^idfi. who are nnas!»ilabl.e, and praised, by many, vphoU the 
three hr^t heetenl^ regiwa for the eahe of th'^ upright mee. 

64 ' 
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‘‘ 11. Neither is the right hand known to us, Adityai, nor 
is the left ; neither is that which is in front, nor that which is 
behind (discerned by me). Givers of dwellings, may I who 
am immature (in knowledge) and timid (in spirit) obtain, when 
guided by you, tAe light that is free from fear. 

“ 14. Aditi, Mitra, Varui.a, have pity upon us, even though 
we may have committed some offence against you. May I 
obtain, Indra, that great light which is free from peril, let Hot 
the protracted glooms envelop ns. 

Adorable Adityas, may I pass (safe) in your car 
from the illusions which (you desire) for the malignant, the 
snares which are spread for our foe, (in like manner) as a 
horse-man (passes over a road) ; and thus may we abide secure 
in infinite felicity.^^ ^ Where is the room for long physical 
darkness in the above beautiful verses which embody in them an 
earnest and pathetic prayer of the soul in its helpless struggle 
to be free from the meshes and snares, and the blinding gloom 
of sin, and which breathe an irrepressible hankering after the 
wide fearless light ” of righteousness and virtues, that is in 
the gift of the Gods ? The same poet, still in the same mood of 
mind, thus continues his prayers in the next hymn (II. 28) : 

‘‘5. Cast off from me sin, Varuna, as if it were a rope. 
May we obtain from thee a channel (filled) with water. Cut 
not the thread of me (engaged in) weaving pious works ; blight 
not the elements of holy rites before the season (of their 
maturity). 

^^6, Keep off all danger from me, Varuna, supreme 
monarch, endowed with truth, bestow thy favour upon me. Cast 
off (from me) sin like a tether from a calf. No one rules for 
the twinkling of an eye, apart from thee. 

7. Harm us not, Varuna, with those destructive (weapons) 
which, repeller (of foes), demolish him who does evil at thy 
sacrifice. Let us not depart (before our time) from the regions 
of light. Scatter the malevolent that we may live. 


* M. N. Dtttt’s franslation of the Rig^Veda^ pp, 648 - 546 . 
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Tbe poet goes on in the same strain in the next hymn also 
(II. 29) : 

1. ^^Adityas, upholders of pious works> who are to be 
sought by all, remove sin from me, like a woman delivered in 
secret. 5. Alone among you, I have committed many ofEences,. 
(the which coiTect) as a father corrects a naughty (son). Far 
from me, Gods, be bonds; far from me be sins, seize not 
upon me, (your) son, as (a fowler) catches a bird. ” 

The above extracts clearly prove the penitent spirit which 
makes the poet confess his sins and lay bare’^^his heart to the 
Gods. The long darkness is undoubtedly the darkness of sin 
that blinds our Inoral vision, and does not show us the right 
path, and the . wide fearless light is the light of righteous- 
ness, 'and holy ^doing and holy thinking. This long darkness, 
therefore, cannot be the darkness of the long Arctic night. 
The well-known prayer in a Upanuhad must be familiar to 
our readers: Oh, lead me from the unreal (not-good) to the 
real (good); from darkness to light {tamaso pidjyotir gamaya)\ 
from death to life.’^ Sin or Evil is here compared to darkness 
and death. Heaven has been described in Rig. IX. 118. 7 
as a region filled with perpetual light, free from the_ shadow of 
death or destruction, where the blessed covet to go. Conversely, 
hell is a region of perpetual darkness, begot of sinfulness, to 
which the sinful are doomed. This state or region is one over 
which long fearful darkness bolds sway. The poet, when 
praying for deliverance from long darkness, had undoubtedly 
the long darkness of sinfulness in his mind rather than any 
physical darkness. 

Mr. Tilak next picks out Rig. VII. 67. 2, to prove long 
darkness.^^ The verse has been thus rendered : The fire has 

commenced to burn, the ends of darkness {iamasah antak) have 
been seen, and the banner of the Dawn has appeared in the eastJ^ 
The words iamasah ant ah have been interpreted by some to 
mean ** the inner recesses of darkness,” which become visible 
when fire burns and radiates its light around. But even if 
we take them to mean the ends of darkness,” they do not 
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neeeswily imply that this darkness waa long likie that the 
Arctic night. The words simply mean that the Dawn hming 
appeared^ the darkness of night is about to disappear* It 
seems also really very strange that it did not strike Mr. Tilak 
that the appearance of the Dawn in the east could not give aoy 
suggestion of the Arctic night. 

Neiit, in support of his contention^ Mr. Tilak quotes 
X. 124^ wherein Agni (Fire) is told that he has *s^pt 
too long in the long darkness,^* The long darkness may not 
necessarily be that of the long Arctic night, but only of . %n 
ordinary wintry night of the Tropical regions, which is gep^^tldly 
long. It should be borne in mind that after the la^ 
of the evening had been offered to Fire, it was iJlewed 
out, and was only re-kindled when the Dawn appeared. It is 
therefore not unnatural for the poet to say that the sacrifieml 
Fire has slept ^'too lonj in the long darkness.^'* In tlm very 
next verse, Agni himself says that when the Gods want him, be 
appears with his ^ radiant lustre from a lustreless slate of 
invisibility, and that when the sacrifice is ended, he leaves it 
and becomes invisible again. This clearly explains what is 
meant by Fire sleeping too long in the long darkness. It 
cannot be reasonably assumed that even if the early Aryans 
lived in the Arctic region, they allowed the sacrificial Fine 
remain extinguis^d during the entire period of the long night| 
and rekindled it only with the appearance of the Polar Dawn. 
The necessity for keeping the sacrificial Fire burning during 
that time would be all the greater for dissipating the darknssSf 
and in view of the great fight going on between Indra and 
Yritra, in which Indra stood in need of being strengthened 1^ 
oblations of Soma and the chanting: of Mantras, 

Next, Mr. Tilak quotes Big. X. 127. 6, in w|)ich the sagf<» 
poet addresses Night, and prays that she may become easily 
fordlible ” to the worshippers (nak sutard ikam). Tbe 
mtdfd has been. rendered by some as favourable or auspitiqust 
But even il we ;adopt the meaning of easily fordaMe^’r it 
dees not imply ^hat tbe night was long. Tiie first part 



WBrtM oMitkil a prayer to Nig'nt to keep off the he-woU, tlie 
8ke<a*elf and the ^ief from the doors of the worsfaippera. 
Th«» ^ivl about in the darkness of the night, causing terror 
to all. It is, therefore, quite natural for men engaged in nigM* 
saorifiee to pray for themselves as well as for those wlio are 
arieep l^at the night may be easily fordable, i.e., may pass 
awi^ wilAout causing any mishap. There is no indication here 
of the long night of the Arctic r^ion. The following beautiful 
tiansiation of this verse and of the previous verse, made Iqr 
Professor Macdonell, is worth quoting here ; 

“ The villagers have gone to rest, 

Beasts, too, with feet, and birds with wings, 

The hungry hawk himself is still. 

“ Ward off the she-wolf and the wolf, 

Ward off the robber, goddess Night, 

And take us safe accross the gloom.” ® 

The description is that of an ordinary Tropical night, and 
not of Arctic night. Men, beasts and birds do n .t go to sle^ 
for six months in the Arctic region, or even for days t(^tber 
daring which the long night lasts in the cireum-polar region. 

Mr. Tilak next quotes the 4th verse of the Parigitkta that 
follows the above hymn and is called the Rdtri-tulUt or 
Burgd^tava to prove his contention. The worshipper asks Uie 
Night to be favourable to him, exclaiming “ May wo reach 
other side in safety. May we reach the other side in safety."^ 
What does this prayer mean ? It means nothing bat an anxiety 
00 the part of the worshipper to pass the night (so full of 
dangers) peacefnlly and without any mishap. Mr. Tilak quotes 
a similar verse fix>m the Atbarva-Veda (XIX. 47. 2) whinh is 
interpreted as follows : “ Each moving thing finds rest in her 
(Night), whose yonder boundary is not seen, nor that which 
keeps her separate. 0 spacious darksome Night, may we, 


* ICa0ilanell*8 BaneSc. r 
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unitijared, reach the end of thee^ reach^ 0 thou blessed am, 
thine end. This verse also does not help Mr. Tilak in any 
way, in as much as all moving creatures are said to have fpund 
rest in Night — which is inconsistent with the condition of the 
long Arctic Night. The description that the ponder boundary 
of night is not seen is as much applicable to Arctic as to an 
ordinary wintry night of the Tropics, for the '^yonder boundary 
of l)oth is not visible, nor that which keeps her separate.^r 
Mr. Tilak himself is conscious that it admits of an expla- 
nation like this and hence falls back on a passage of the TaitlU 
riya Samhita, which, he thinks, supports his view. In this 
Samhita (I. 5. 5. 4) there is a similar mantra or prayer addressed 
to Night, which is translated as follows : 0 Chitrftvasu, let me 

safely reach thy end.^’ A little further (I. 5. 7. 5), the Samhita 
itself explains this mantra or prayer thus : Chitr&vasu is 

(means) the Night ; in old times (pnrd), the Br&hmans (priests) 
were afraid that it (Night) would not dawn. Mr. Tilak 
makes the following comment on this interpretation : ** Here 
we have an express Vedic statement that in old times the priests 
or t/ie people felt apprehension regarding the time when the 
night would end.^^ But we beg to differ from this view of Mr. 
Tilak. It was not the people^ but only the Brfthmans or priests 
who felt this apprehension. And this makes a world of differ- 
ence. The word Brdhmanah, in the Vedic sense, means the 
priests who recite stotras or hymns at the performance of sacri- 
fices. These priests who presided at the night-sacrifices had to 
keep up the whole night, and felt so much fagged and worn-out 
in consequence of the vigil that the hours seemed to them to 
stand still or move at a snail’s pace, and a feeling came over 

» A. V. xix, 47, 2 if mi ^ if Pf I 

» Taitt. Sam. I. 6.|5. 4 ^3% if MRi Tlf ti r It Sara., 1, 6. 7. 6 
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thto as if tlhe night would never terminate. The watching for jthe 
first streak of the Dawn, when the sacrifices bad to be punctually 
commenced, was a terrible strain on their nerves, and we need 
not wonder if, broken down by fatigue and want of sleep, they 
sometimes gave vent to the apprehension that the night would 
not end. Bven to this day, do not those who are compelled 
to keep up ni^ht, watching or attending the sick, and i«ss 
their time in awful suspense, sometimes think the night to be 
too long ? And are they not occasionally seized by a feeling 
bordering upon an apprehension that the dreary night would 
never end ? A feeling like this would be as much natural in the 
olden days, as it is to-day. But what does the author of the" 
Samhita mean that in the olden days {pnrd) the Brfihmans felt 
this apprehension ? This probably signifies that when the Samhita 
was composed, the practice of keeping night-vigils for the per- 
formance of sacrifices was discontinued, or considerably modi- 
fied. It should be borne in mind that the Taittiriya Samhita 
was composed long long after the Rig-Veda (the date computed 
by Mr. Tilak being about 2,500 B.C), and during this long 
interval, many pi^actices had undergone complete change or 
material modification. We have got clear evidence of this in 
some of the Br&hmanas. There is a discussion in the ^atapatba 
Br&hmana (II. 1 . 4. 8 & 9) as to whether the sacrificial Fire 
should be kindled and the Homa performed before or after 
sunrise. The author concludes in favour of the former and 
praises the performance of Homa before sunrise. The Aitareyik 
Br&hmana (V. 5. 4. 6), on the other hand, advocates the per- 
formance of Homa after sunrise. The Taittiriya Brfthman^ 
too at first praises its performance after sunrise but condemns 
it .later on (II. 1. 2. 7 & II. 1. 2. 12). It would thus 
appear that there was a gradual change in some of the old 
religious practices, and night-sacrifices having probably been 
discontinued at the time of the composition of some of the 
Brfibmanasand Samhitas, it was quite consisteilt and appropriate 
to refer to the practice of night- watching a» belonging to the 
olden days {purd). But Mr. Tilak thinks thatf the word 
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to t^ose days of yore when the Aryans had Hkilil' 

Mkt Aretie i^iotk where the night was so long as to laako the 
p«ie^ af^rehend that it would not terminate. BntdiAtlaie 
pi*iests keep a continuous night vigil for months or days to* 
gidkerf A supposition like this would be absurd oa the VCKJ 
ftae qi it. Then, again, why should the priests q^prehend that 
tlhe long night would not terminate, when, as inhabitants of the 
Arctic regions, they knew from personal experience that it mnat 
end in the long run ? Their apprehension, therefore, would be 
entirely groundless and childish. The real fact of the matter 
is that tlie poet speaks only of an ordinary Tropical nigiit 9 or a 
long wintry night, as S&yana has explained, and refers to ^ 
awful sense of weariness which night-»keeping asually prodlioed 
oU^ the priests m the olden days. 

Mr. Tilak adduces another proof in support of his contention 
,Jrom Kig. HI. 55. 11 which is as follows : — 

Ndnd chakrdte yamyd Vapumshi, 
iayor anyad rochaie krishnam anyat, 
gydvi cha yad arushi cha nmsdrau, 
makad devdndm amraivam eiam.^ 

The deity of the verse is Ahordira (Day and Night), wbo 
are described here as twin sisters {yamyd). The verse is 
ordinarily translated as follows : — 

^*The twin pair (Day and Night) adopt various forms: one 
of them shines brightly, the other is black ; twin sisters are tkey, 
one black, and the other white ; great and unequalled is the 
might of the Gods.’^ 

Mr. Tilak says that if the above translation be ace^ted'^as 
correct, and the description be applied to a couple of ordioairy 
Day and Night, and ‘‘the twins,” and the two sistei!® ” 
in the verse be taken as identical, then there would he an 
unnecessary repetition of the same idea. He; therefore, thifefks 
that the twins iyamyd) and the two sisters tm two 

• Big. in. lit— wFfT uwi 
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deities or manifestations Nature, the first being, la 
cottpie ordinary Day and Night, and the second a couple 
Ijong Day and Dong Night. He refers to the use of the word^ 
UMsd-naktd L l;i2. t), Naktoshsdsa (Rig. 1.142.7) 

atid Ushasau (Rig. I. 188. 6) as meaning a couple of day and 
night, and .quotes Rig. IV. 56. 3 to prove that Akani (Nighi 
and pay) and Usfidsd-naktd (Day and Night) in the verse 
refer to two separate couples of Day and Night which are 
different in form, length and character, one being identical with 
a couple of ordinary day and night of 24 hours^ duration, and 
the other with a couple of long day and long night as in th^ 
Arctic region. The verse, however, admits of the following 
interpretation : “ (I praise you) both Night and Day that yoU 
may protect us unimpeded ; Night and Dawn do (what we 
desire).” Here akani simply means Day and Night, and 
Uikdsd^nakia Dawn and Night. Day and Night form one 
couple, rej>resenting one deity ; and Dawn and Night another 
couple, representing another deity. The twin, Night ai»d 
Dawn, represents the deity of that portion of the night when 
darkness is penetrated by the light of Dawn, in other words,* 
when light struggles with darkness. This deity is, as it were, 
the embryo of the other deity, Akani (Day and Night) in a 
state of development. Though the word Ushdsd^naktd bAso 
tot Day and Night, the latter are quite different in character from 
Pawn and Night, or the period when it is neither day nor night. 
It is, therefore, quite unnecessary t/o attribute to Akani the meant 
ing of a long Arctic Day and a long Arctic Night. Consideifed 
from this view-point and analogy, “the twin pair” {yamyd) and 
the two sisters ” (svasdrau) in Rig. III. 55. 1 1 may also res- 
pectively mean Night and Dawn, and Day and Night, or simply 
Pay and Night (Akordlre). There would be no repetition of 
the same idea in the verse, to which Mr. Tilak refers, if it is ' 
eiplained in the following simple way : — ' , 

“ N&nit (various) chakr&te (make) yamjA (the twin) vapumdSi 
f(|orme) ; tayor (of the two) anyad (one) rochate (shines);. 

Big. IV. 56. 8 .— -wt m ^ Pm ^ mv m frtm m ir 
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krishnam (dark) anjat (the othar). (Jlyftvi (black) cha (conjupc- 
tion connecting the second aifiyat) yat (wherefore) arusbi 
(bright or white) cha (conjunction Connecting the first anj/at) 
svasdrau (the two sisters) ” etc. 

The meaning in plain English would be this : “ The twin 
(sisters) make or assume various forms ; of the two, one shinefi^ 
and the other is dark ; wherefore the two sisters are (one) 
black and (the other) bright or white.^’ There is no repetition 
here of the same idea in the verse ; but the first part, con- 
taining the primitive characteristics of the twin, only furnishes 
a reason for their description in the second ; in other words, 
the reason why one of the twin sisters is bright or white, 
and the other black is explained by their natural characteristics, 
viz,^ one shines brightly, while the other does not. Our 
readers will thus find this interpretation to be quite natural 
and consistent and Mr. Tilak’s ^ strained 

and far-fetched. The verse certainly does not contain any 
reference to or suggestion of long night and long day of the 
Arctic region. We may therefore dismiss Mr. Tilak’s proof 
as unconvincing, though we must admit that he has taken 
great pains and shown much ingenuity in interpreting the verse 
to suit his own view. ^ ^ 

Mr. Tilak next quotes the Taittiriya Aranyaka (I. 2. 8) Jn 
support of his point. Referring to the year, it says that 
the year has one head and two different mouths, and then 
remarks that all this is season-characteristic, which the eommm^ 
tator explains by stating that the Year-God is said to have two 
mouths, because it has two ayanas^ the northern and the southern 


» * The word vapumshi in the above verse has also been interpreted 
to mean “ colours,” as there are various shades of colours of Ahordtri from 
early dawn till night-fall. If we take it to mean forms,” the verse would 
mean that day and night sometimes become equal in duration, and 
sometimes long and, short, according to the movements of the sun north- 
ward and southward. For example, the wintry nights are long and the 
days short, and the summer days long and the nights short. There are atei 
equal days and nights over the equatorial region, 
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whicli include the seasons.^* But the statement important 
for bur purpose/^ says Mr. Tilak, is the one which follows 
next. The Aranyaka continues : ^ To the right and the left 
side of the Year-God (are) the bright and the dark (days) 
and the following verse refers to it : — Thy one (form) is 
bright, thy another sacrificial (dark), two aham of different 
forms, thou art like Dyau. Thou, O self-dependent, protectest 
all magic powers ; O Pushftn, let thy bounty be here auspici- 
ous.' " ^ ® Mr. Tilak comments on this as follows : The verse 
or the Manfra here referred to is Rig. VI. 58.1. PushAn 
is there compared to Dyau and is said to have two 
forms, dark and bright like Ahani, These dark and bright 
forms of Ahani are said to constitute the right and 
the left sides of the personified year. In other words, the 
passage clearly states that the dark and the bright parti 
of Ahani do not follow each other closely, but are situated 
on the diametrically opposite sides of the year. This can 
only be the case, if the couple of Day and Night, represented 
by Ahanif be taken to denote the long night and the long day 
in the Arctic region. There the long night is matched by the 
long day, and while the one occurs when the Sun is at the 
winter solstice, the other occurs when he is at the summer 
solstice. The two parts of Ahani are, therefore, very correctly 
represented as forming the right and the left sides of the 
Year^God in the Aranyaka, and the passage thus materially 
supports the view about the nature of ahani mentioned 
above." . 

We think that the inference of the long night and the 
long day of the Arctic region drawn by Mr. Tilak from the 

» » Taitt. Aran. 1. 2. 3 xm firft I 8^ I I 
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extracts of the Taittiriya Aranyaka is wrong. The author 
the Aranyaka has made his meaning deaf by referrit^g to 
Rig. VI. 58. 1 in which Push&n, the Sun-God, is said to 
have two forms, one bright and another dark, consistently 
wilih the colours of a day and a night. The bright and dark 
forms of Jkan constitute, as it were, the unit of the bright . 
and dark forms of all the three hundred and sixty days that 
make up the year. If one Ahan has a dark and a bright 
side, then *860 ahans taken together would considerably add 
to tbe bright and dark sides of the year. In other words, 
the sum total of the bright and the dark forms of all the 
days of the year would constitute its bright and darrk sides 
respectively. Hence the Aranyaka says : To the right and 
the left side of the Year-God are the bright and tbe dark 
(di^ys),'' each day contributing to the bright and each night 
to the dark side. The distinct reference to Pushkn and to ‘ 
Ahan in the above passage clearly shows that the author 
intends an ordinary da}' with a-bright and a dark side to be 
taken as a imit of all the days that constitute a year which, . 
Kke a day, has consequently a bright and a dark side, by the 
sum total of the bright and dark froras of all the days. This , 
appears to us to be a rational interpretation of the passages, 
and Mr. Tilak^s arguments do not seem to us to be at all 
convincing. If the passages implied a long day and long night 
each of six months* duration, there would have been no room 
nor necessity for referring to Push&n or Ahan, an ordinary 
day and night.Al^ 

But the passages of the Taittiriya Aranyaka still admit 
of another interpretation. The first passage means that the 
year has one head, and two different mouths ; and all this 
is season-characteristic ** ; and the second passage Ineans that 
« the year has a bright and a dark (side) ; one on the right, 
tod the other on the left. The following verse refers to it : 
^ Thy one (form) ie bright, thy another sajirifibial (ihirk) ; two 
aUtnk of different forms ; thou art like Dyau/^ From 
iJiioirei it apfteiftfs that the two different mouths of the 
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Year-God caused the different flaasqns, the one mouth or sid^ , 
being bright^ and, the other dark* It will be shown later on 
that the Vedic year commenced from autumn, and the half 
y^ pomn^ncing from this season, and lasting through winter 
and spring was bright, as the rains held off, and the sky 
remained clear and free from clouds. The other half of the 
year commencing from summer and lasting till autumn was 
dark, as there were thunderstorms in summer, and clouds and 
rains in Yarshii or the Rainy season. This is clearly explained 
by the passage Kritsnam tadriiulahahanarn^ all this is 

sewon -characteristic/’ The dark ” side referred to in Rig. 
VL 68. 1 has been called sacrificial ” {yajatam) because 
sacrifices were generally commenced at night, and a sacrifice, 
known as Hdfri sattra and lasting for nearly three months, 
was performed during the rainy season. This interpretation 
put upon the passages of the Aranyaka also explains the nnean- 
ing clearly. Mr. Tilak need not, therefore, have fallen back 
on bis pet Arctic theory to explain it. 

< Lastly Mr. Tilak quotes a verse from the Rig- Veda (X. 138. 3) 
to prove his point. The verse is as follows : — 

Vi suryo madhye amuchad rathandivo 
vidad ddf(dya praiimdnam dryah 
Dridhani Pipror asurasya mayinah 

litdra vydsyach ekakrivdm Bijigvand, 

Mr. Tilak translates the verse as follows : " The Sun un- 
yoked his car in the midst of heaven ; the Ary^ found a counter-* 
me^ure {pratimdn-^m) for the DAsa. Indra, acting with Hiji^- 
van, overthrew the solid forts of Pipru, the conjuring Asura.*^ 
The translation of the first part of the verse is not according 
to the interpretation put upon the words Vi amuekat by SAyana. 
The sentence, mryo ratham vi amuchaf madhye ditmh, has been 
interpreted by the famous commentator to' mean ''the sun 
loosened his carriage, fe., set it free to travel/ 

^ : ;; ^ » ride CUptm XXI 4 xxn (I^/r 4 
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towards the middle [madhye) of heaven {ratAam pra^tMndya 
vimuiiavdn),^^ This interpretation, however, is diametricitlly 
opposed to that of Mr. Tilak who says that the passage means : 
‘‘ The Sun unyoked his carriage in the middle of heaven/^ there- 
by implying that the Sun stopped his course in mid-heaven as 
he seems to do in the Polar region before retracing his steps 
backward to the south. But the Sun really never stops his 
course from the time of his appearance on the Arctic horizon 
till he sinks below it ; but he wheels round and round, gradually 
ascending the sky up to a certain point in mid-heaven, and then 
similarly retraces his steps backward till he sinks down below 
the horizon. Thus he is up in the sky for six months, but he 
never st'^ps anywhere either near the horizon or in the middle 
of the sky justifying the expression that he unyoked his 
carriage ’’ and rested for some tim *. Mr. Tilak’s interpretation, 
therefore, is evidently wrong. He says, however, that the 
verb vi much is used in about a dozen places in the Rig-Veda 
in relation to horses, and every where it means to ^ unharness ^ 
^ unyoke^ or 'sepamte the horses from the carriage to rest,^ 
and even SAyaua has interpreted it in the same way. Thus 
ri-rmcliya is explained by him as rathdi visklisya in I. 104. 1, 
and rathdi vinmchya in III. ‘32. 1, and rathdi visrijya in 
X. 160. 1. (Also comiwe L 171. 1 : 1. 177, 4; VI. 40. 1). 
The most natural meaning of the present verse would, therefore, 
be that ^the sun unyoked his carriage.’ We admit the cor- 
rectness of the interpretation put by S&yana upon the word 
vi*muchya in the different verses referred to above, but we 
challenge the correctness of the inference drawn therefrom by 
Mr. Tilak, We can easily understand the unyoking of a horse, 
i»e,, separating it from a carriage ; but we cannot conceive the 
idea of unyoking a carriage which is not a living and 
self-moving thing like a horse. The yoking of a horse implies 
that it is harnessed and attached to a carriage, in other words, 
that its free motion is restrained ; and unyoking it means that 
its restraint is taken away, that it is separated from the oar* 
riage, and that its free motion is restored* Similarly, on thii 
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Eisalogj^ ratkam vi-amnckat would imply the removal of the m* 
traint put upon the free motion of the carriage and restoring its 
us 'al motion. When Sftyana said that vi-wtichya xxieisxA) 
loosen, or sel free for travel,” he undoubtedly bad in his mind 
the idea that the chariot was stopped or obstructed in its 
motion by something, and that the obstruction having been 
removed, it was set free to travel in the middle of the sky. 
Mr. Tilak objects to Sdyana’s translation of madhye as towards 
the middle of heaven,” and says that it should be in the midst 
of the sky.” Even if we admit Tilak’s interpretation of the 
word, the idea would be that the chariot whose motion had been 
obstructed ^n the midst of the sky was set free to travel as 
soon as that obstruction was removed. Now let us see whether 
there is mention of any obstruction in the two verses imme- 
diately preceding the one quoted by Mr. Tilak. 

The first verse of the hymn (X. 138. 1) says that Indra 
rent Vala {i,e , clouds), brought the morning light to Kutsa, set 
free the imprisoned waters, and thereby destroyed all the tactics 
of Vritra. The second verse says that Indiu set free the rain- 
water, caused the clouds {purvata) to move, drove away the 
cows (water-laden clouds), drank sweet honey, and refreshed 
the trees by pouring down i*ain- water on them. Then Indra, 
praised in hymns, caused the Sun to shine. Next follows verse 
3, which says that the Sun loosened his carriage, setting it free 
to travel, and that the Arva found a counter poise for the D&sa, 
etc. The above description clearly betokens an obstruction 
of the Sun by clouds in the morning. Griffith says that this 
is perhaps an allusion to an eclipse, or to the detention of the 
Sun to enable the Aryans to complete the overthrow of the eno* 
mi^. But this surmise is clearly incorrect. The description 
undoubtedly refers to morning clouds that obstructed the Sun 
from view, and when that obstruction was removed by Indra, 
the Sun’s chariot was set free, as it were, to ipove in the midst 
of the sky. This is what is understood by the Sun setting free 
the chariot {ratham vuamuchaf). The passi^ge does not mean 
that the Sun unyoked the horses from the chariot and rostei 
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awbile in mid-li^v-n, as Mr. Tilak would have as believe* 
Prom the words divo madhye (in the midst of the sky), it Is 
6lear that when the Sun’s chariot was set free from the obs true* 
lioit of the clouds, the morning bad advanced into noon or fore- 
noon, after which the Sun’s progress was unimpeded. 

As regards the second part of the verse, it should be stated 
here that tlie word Bdsa does not apply to the non-Aryan race, 
as some European scholars seem to think, but to the enemies 
of Indra, some of whom like ^ambara (IV. 80. 14), Piprti 
(VIII. 32. 2), and Namiichi (V. 80. 7) have been designated 
by that name. Mr. Tilak observes : The exploits describM 

are all heavenly, and it jars with the context to take a sio^le 
sentence in the whole hymn as referring to the victory of the 
Aryan over the non- Aryan race. There is again the word 
fratimdria (lit. counter-measure) which denotes that what has 
been done is by way of retaliation, a sort of couutef-jwise or 
counter-blast, with a view to avenge the mischief done by D&sa. 
A battle between the Aryans and the non-Aryans cannot be so 
described unless a previous defeat of the Aryans is first alluded 
to. The plain meaning of the verse, therefore, is that the Sun 
was made to halt in the midst of the sky, producing a long day, 
and Indra thus found a counter-poise for the D&sa, his enemy, 
for we know that darkness is brought on by the D^a ^ and it is 
he who brings on the long night, but if the Dftsa made the night 
long, Indra retaliated or counter-acted by making the day as 
long as the night of the Ddsa.”* ® 

As our readers will now be able to judge, this interpreta- 
tion put upon the passage by Mr. Tilak is entirely wrong. 
There is no question here of the long day and the long night, 
and of counterpoising the former against the latter. If there 
IS any sense of counterpoising, it will be found in the descrip- 
tiop of the Sun’s chariot being set free to move in the midst 
of the sky, after, it was obstructed by the represented by 

rain-clouds. As the DAsa obstructed the progress of the Sun’s 
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obfurioti so the Sun was enabled to set it free, i.e.y to move on 
in the sky. This is what is understood by the word pratimdna. 
It does not and cannot mean that the long Polar day followed 
the long Polar night. Mr. Tilak's interpretation, though 
highly ingenious, is not at all borne out by the context, and 
he fails to prove that the Vedic bard had in his mind the idea 
of a long day as against a long night. 

These are the principal proofs that Mr. Tilak has adduced 
to show that the Vedas contain references to a long day and a 
long night of the Arctic region. But we have carefully weighed 
them in the balance, and found them wanting. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


Examination of Mr. Tilak’s theory of the Arctic Cradle of 
the Aryans {co7itd.) 

The Months and the Seasons. 

Mr, Tilak, believing as he does, that he has discovered 
proofs of a long Arctic Dawn, and a long day and a long night 
of the Arctic region in the Vedic litemture, which, however, we 
have found on critical examination to be unreliable and un- 
convincing, pursues his investigation in other directions with 
a view to collect further proofs in support of this theory. He 
argues that if the Aryans really lived in the Arctic region, 
there would be found distinct mention of six, seven, eight or 
more suns corresponding to the months of sunshfne in the 
latitudes where they lived, and he thinks that he has found such 
unmistakable proofs in the Rig- Veda. Let us now proceed to 
examine them. 

‘‘We refer first,^^ says Mr, Tilak, “to the legend of Aditi, 
or the seven Adityas (Suns), which is obviously based on some 
natural phenomenon. This legend expressly tells us that the 
oldest number of Adityas or Suns was seven, and the same idea 
is independently found in man)’' other places of the Rig-Veda, 
Thus in IX. 114. 3, seven Adityas and seven priests are 
mentioned together, though the names of the different Suns are 
not given therein. In II. 27. 1 Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, 
Varuna, Daksha and Am 9 a are mentioned by name as so 
many different Adityas, but the seventh is not named. This 
omission does not, hovrever, mean much, as the septenary 
character of the Sun is quite patent from the fait that he is 
called Sapfdfva (seven-horsed) in V. 45.9, and bis ‘seven- 
wheeled’ chariot is said to be drawn by ' seven bay steeds ’ 
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(I; 60. 8), or by a single horse ^ with seven names ^ in I: 164. 2; 
The Atharva-Veda also speaks of ‘ the seven bright rays of lire 
sun^ (VIL 107. 1) ; and the epithet Adilya^ as applied to the 
Sun in the Rig-Veda* is rendered more clearly by Aditeh putrdk 
(Aditi’s sons) in A. V. XIII. 2. 9. SAyana, following YAs^ka^ 
derives this seven-fold character of the Sun from his seven 
rays; but why solar rays were taken to be seven still remains 
unexplained, unless we hold that the Vedic bards had antici- 
pated the discovery of seven prismatic i-ays or colours which 
were unknown even to YAska or SAyana. Again, though the 
existence of seven Suns may be explained on this hypothesis, 
yet it fails to account for the death of the eighth Sun ; for the 
legend of Aditi (Rig. X. 72. 2-8) tells us, ^of the eight sons of 
Aditi, who were born from her body, she approached the Gods 
with seven, and oast out MArtAnda. With seven sons, Aditi 
approached (the Gods) in the former age {purvyam yngarh) ] 
she brought thither MArtAnda again for birth and death.’ 

Mr. Tilak refers to this legend of^diti to prove that there 
were only seven months of sunshine, each month having been 
allotted to a particular Sun, and that from the eighth month 
there was no sunshine, or the long Arctic night commenced, an 
idea which, he thinks, was expressed by Aditi having produced 
her eighth son, named Mdrfdnda, who was cast out, or who was 
brought by her for birth and death. This explanation apparent- 
ly proves an Arctic characteristic ; but let us critifcally 
examine it. 

In Rig. II. 27. 1 only six Adityas have baen mentioned. 
But were all these Adityas the Suns of the six different monthe, 
or to speak more correctly, the same Sun with a different 
characteristic in each month accoj-ding to the different ne^on 
of the sky he occupied or traversed in the course of his motion? 
We do not think so. They are not mentioned as the giveia 
of material light, but as divinities who are "mighty, prcfdund, 
unsubdued, subduing, many-eyed, who behold the innermOBt 
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(tbougfats of men), whether wicked or virtuous^ whether lac 
from or Bigh to those royal (deities).” (Big. II. 27. 8). TbiB 
Q6xt verse says that ** the divine Adityas are the upholders (of 
all things) moveable or immoveable ; the protectoi's of th^ 
aniveree« the provident in acts ; the collectors of rain ; the 
possessors of veracity ; the acquilters of our debts.” The 8th 
verse says: *^They uphold the three worlds, three heavens, 
and in their sacrifices, three ceremonies (are comprised) ; 
by truth, Adityas, has your great might been produced such as 
is most excellent, Aryaman, Mitra, and Varuna.” By the 
three worlds ” in the above verse, S&yana understands the 
earth, the firmanent {antarikska), and ihe sky, i,e,, the upper 
and the higher region of antariisAa ; and by the three heavens” 
(dyun) he understands the three Mas, viz., Mahah, Jamh and 
Saiyam. These, then, are the three worlds and the three 
heavens, making up in all the six lokas, over each of which, onjD 
of the six Aditjas mentioned in the first verse presided. In 
this verse another loka has not been taken into account, viz., 
Tapah which, with the six, made up in a later age the seven 
lokas, viz,, Bhuh, Bhmah,8vah, Mahah, Janah, Tapah wadi Satyam* 
The first loka was undoubtedly presided over by Mitra, but be 
was not the Sun or Surya, as this luminary derived his light and 
pfwer from him, and the other Adityas. As Ragozin says, 
*^‘Mitra represents sometimes the sun itself, and sometimes 
light generally, or again the Power who rules the Sun e»nd 
brings him forth to shine on the world at the proper time.”* 
In Big. 1. 115. 1 the Sun ha^ been described as 'Hbe eye of 
Mitra, Varuna, and Agni,” and in verse 5 of the same hymn, 
it is said that as the sight of Mitra and Yaruna, he displays 
his form (of brightness) in the middle of the heavens.” In 
Big. YII. 60. 1 Surya (the Sun) has been invoked by the b^rd 
“ to report us truly sinless to Mitra and Varuna ” and in versa 
4 of the same hymn, it has been stated that ” Mitra, Vaenna, 
Aryaman and the other Adityas, cherishing equal love, prepare 
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the pistil for the Son (to travel)/^® The San, therefore, is a deity 
subordinate to Mitra, Varuna and the other Aditjas* As Mr* 
ilagozin rightly sajs^ Surya is, in the Rig-Veda, the 
material visible luminary, * created ^ by the Gods (or even some 
particular God), and obedient to their bidding. But Snrya is 
not only the sun, he is also the Sun-god, powerful, independent, 
subject only to the ordinances of the great Adityas, themselves 
governed by Rita, the supreme Cosmic and Moral Law.^’* The 
Zoroastrian system also admits a Sun-god, Mithra, who is the 
Creator of the God of Light, Ormuzd, and of the God of 
Darkness, Ahriman,”^ a belief similar, in some respects, to 
that of the Vedic Aryans who thought that the Sun derived his 
light from the Gods who revealed him. Rig. X. 72. 7 says: 

The Gods overspread the world like clouds. Surya (the 
Sun) lay hidden in the ocean-like sky, and the Gods revealed 
him.*^ Verse 5 of the same hymn clearly says who these Gods 
were : '' Aditi was born, O Daksba, and she was thy daughter. 
The benevolent and immortal Gods were born after her.” So 
the Gods were the sons of Aditi, or Adityas. The word Daksha 
in this verse stands for the Creator himself; but among the 
Adityas, there is also a Daksha (also called Dh&tri), and the 
Vcdic bard, availing himself of the use of the word in two 
difEerent senses, indulges in a conundrum, saying that “ Aditi ' 
was born of Daksha, and Daksha was born of Aditi.” Be that 
as it may, there can be no doubt that the Adityas were the 
Cosmic Gods who, among other acts, revealed the Sun that Jay 
hidden in the sky, in other words, helped the Sun to shine, By 
each giving him a portion of his light. It would thus appear 
that they were not the Suns of so many months, but divinities 
born of Aditi, the One ai d the Infinite. Verse 8 of the same 
hymn says that eight sons were bom of Aditi, but ste 
took with her only the first seven to the Gods, and cast 

* Big. vii. 60. 4 :— nan f?n5^ vpjiH airsr: i 
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s^way the eighth, named Mdrfdnda (lit., the mortal egg). These 
se^eii immortal sons of Aditi were called Devdh Aditydh or the 
Divine Adityas, while the eighth Adftya, called Mdrtdnda, was 
produced by her for birth and death. Hence, being mortal, 
(marfa) he had no place among the Immortals. He is identified 
with our terrestrial Sun or Surya, who is really subject to 
birth and death, as he is born every morning and dies in the 
evening. The seven Adityas, who revealed him by each giving 
him a portion of his light, were not, like him, subject to “ birth 
and death, and were therefore immortal or Devak. Their 
function was to uphold the Universe, a work far more important 
than that of merely lighting the earth (Rig. II. 27. 4 and 
I. 72. 9). They were not the seven Suns of the seven months 
during which there is continuous day-light as in the Arctic 
region, but mighty divinities who created, protected and upheld 
everything, moveable and immoveable, in the Universe. This 
appears to us to be the real import of the legend of the seven 
Devdh Adiiydh (Divine Adityas) and of Mdrtdnda, the eighth 
Aditya or Surya, who was produced by Aditi for birth and 
death. If we bear this in our mind, and also the fact that 
the seven Divine Adityas revealed the Sun by each giving him a 
portion of his light, it will not at all be difficult for us to under- 
stand why he (the Sun) was called Sapfdgva or seven-horsed 
(Rig. V. 45. 9), and his chariot seven -w heeled which was 
drawn by seven bay steeds (Rig. I. 50. 8) or by a single horse 
*^wi1h seven names’^ (Rig- I- 164. 2), or why again he had 
seven bright rays^^ (A. V. VII. 1071). Mr. Tilak is unwilling 
to concede that the Rig-Vedic Aryans discovered or were even 
aware of the existence of the seven prismatic rays of the Sun, 
66 if this discovery required any extraordinary scientific know- 
ledge. Every playful child knows, when blowing out water in 
minute particles from his month against the Sun, that bis rays 
are multi-colound and create miniature rainbows. The rajrs of 
the Sun are also found to be refracted in beautiful colours 
frohi the drooping lashes of the eye, acting as so many prisms, 
and produce a sight worthy of fairy-land; The multi-cdloured 
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solar rays are also seen through natural crystals which are 
abundant in the Himalaya. It is further most likely that 
the colours of the rainbow were attributed by the Vedie bards 
to tho refraction of the solar rays through minute watery 
globules of which clouds are formed. Hence it would not be 
unnatural for them to infer that the solar ray consisted of the 
combined seven different rays of the seven Deva Adityas who- 
revealed the snu. As we have already said, these seven Divine 
Adityas were quite distinct from Mdrtdnda, or the Sun. Rig. ■ 
IX. 114. 3 says : The sky regions are seven, with seven 

different Suns {l(dnd Snrydh) ; the sacriticing priests ate seven y 
and iJevdA Adiiydh are seven ; O Soma, protect us with them.*^^ 
In this verse the different suns and the Devah 
Adityah have been separately mentioned, thereby showing that 
the two sets {Ndnd Sn)ydk and Devah Adiiydh) are distinct fronr 
one another. But as there is only one Sun, how is it that 
different or seven Suns have been mentioned ? The answer to 
this question is simple. When the Sun, in the course of his 
motion in the sky, occupies a particular region, he comes under 
the direct influence of a particular Deva Aditya presiding over- 
that region or sphere, and assumes a distinct aspect. Hence, he 
becomes ndndy or speaking more correctly, seven m number, 
according to his coming under the influence of a particular- 
Deva Aditya. As the Taittirya Araiiyaka explains : Resorting 
to or shining in different regions, (the Suns) make the 
seasons.’’ ^ Sftyana observes in his commentary : The different 
features of the different seasons cannot be accounted for, except 
by supposing them to have been caused by different suns ; 
therefore, different suns must exist in different regions." It 

• Eig. IX. U4. 8.— ^ ^ wwn itm 
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may be argaed, however, that i£ the diflPerettt seasons ai^ 
produced by the Sun coming under the influenc# of the seven 
Deva Adityas in the different periods of the year, the seasons 
should have been seven, and not six, in number> aS they are 
ordinarily computed. As a matter of fact, the numh&r &f 
ieasom has been mentioned to be seven in the Rig- Veda (1. 164. 15); 
The translation of this verse is as follows : Of these that are 

born together, sages have called the seventh the single-born, for 
six are twins and are moveable and are born of the Gbds ; 
their desirable (properties) placed severally in their proper abode 
are various (aho) in form, and revolve for the benefit of that 
which is stationary/^ These twins have been interpreted 
to be the six seasons, each made up of two months ; the seventh 
is the intercalary month which has no fellow. Though there/is\ 
a Deva Aditya to preside over it, it is not considered to be. 
divine like the rest, because it is single-born. Thus we find 
meivtion made in the Rig- Veda of the seventh season also. 
The explanation of the seven Suns and the seven Deva Aditj^ 
that we have given above is, therefore, correct. The (^atapi^a 
Brfthmana (III. 1. 3. 3) explains the legend of Aditi some- 
what on the same lines. It says that seven alone of Aditi’s 
sons are styled Aditydh by men, and that the eightby. 

Mdrtdnda, was born undeveloped, whereupon the Aditya Gods 
created men and other animals out of him. This probably is a 
faint echo, or a vague and indistinct realisation of the scientific 
truth that the earth was created out of the sun, , along with the 
other planets of our solar system, ani that when the earth 
became fit for the evolution and support of life, men and 
animals were created on it. 

From the above discussion, it is clear that the seven Adityas 
are not the seven Suns of the seven months, daring which the 
long day prevails in the Arctic region, nor does the eighth 
Aditya, who was cast away by Aditi for birth and death, signify 
the. advent of the long Arctic night. The birth and death of 
the eighth Aditya dearly proves his daily rising and setting. 
It is also evident that the seven Deva Adityas who went 
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abode of the Oods with Aditi are the seven luminaries who are 
supposed to light up the seven sky-regions or fokas, and to lend 
their rays to the eighth to enable him to shine over the terres- 
trial region. This appears to us to be the only correct inter« 
pretation of the Yedio passage quoted and discussed above. 

It may be urged, however, that there is distinct mention of 
Itoelve Adityas in \he Bifthmanas, each assigned to one month. 
The (^atapatba JJrfthmana (XL 6. 8. 8) asks : How many 

Adityas are there ? The answer is as follows : There are 

twelve months of the year. Hence the number of Adityas is 
twelve.’^® 

The UpanisAads also mention twelve Adityas (Bri. Ara. 
Up. HI. 9. 5), and in the post-Vedic literature they are 
everywhere said to be twelve in number, corresponding to the 
twelve months of the year. How is this discrepancy to be 
explained ? It is easily explained, if we remember the original’ 
distinction between the Devdh Adiiydh and the Aditya who is 
mortal {Mdrtdnda), Tlie twelve Adityas, mentioned in the 
(^atapatha Br&hmana and the post-Vedic literature are the 
different forms that Mdridnda (the Sun) assumes in the 
different months. The ndvd Snrydh of Rig. IX. 114. 8 refers 
to the seven Suns of the seven seasons^ one of which is discarded 
because it is single-born. These seven Snns mark the change 
of the seasons. The tw^elve Suns {Adityas) belong to the 
twelve months (each being assigned to one month), and as such, 
are the creators or inaugurators of the months. The Rig-Vedic 
idea of the seven Devdh Adiiydh^ and seven Suns, who inaugu- 
rated the different seasons by being located in particular regions 
of the sky, eacli presided over by a particular Deva Aditya^ was 
only elaborated in a later age by harmonizing the number of the 
Suns (Adityas) with the number of the months of the year ; but 
these Adityas were only the different forms of the Mdridnda^ 
and not the Devdh Adiiydh who presided over the seven hkas and 

■ 9ata. Brah., (XI. 0. 3. 8) ffe I 
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wlioee i^^mber remained fixed as seven. The Taittiriya Ara&yilcA i 
(L IS. 2-S) mentions the names oi: the eight sons of Aditi^ which 
are as follow: — Mitra, Varuna, DhAtri, Aryaman, Am^ai. 
Bhaga, Indra andVivasvat. The first seven are. the setei^ 
Devdh ,A4iijfdh who preside over the seven lokag, and the lael 
(Vivasvat) is the Mdrldnita^ the Sun who illumines the terres* 
trial sphere, and is subject to birth and death. He ^sames. 
seven different forms when creating the seasons, and twelve 
different forms when creating the months. It would thus, 
appear that the mention of seven Devdh Aditydh in the Kig-, 
Veda, and of twelve Adityas in the later Vedic literature does, 
not prove that the Aryans knew only of seven Suns and seven 
months of daylight while living in the Arctic region, and tbaiti 
this number was increased to twelve when they came to live in 
the Tropics. The interpretation put upon the passages by 
Mr. Tilak and the inference drawn therefrom are clearly wrong.. 

We will now turn to another evidence tendered by Mr. Tilak 
to prove his theory of the Arctic home of the Aryans. This is a 
reference in the Rig- Veda to nine or ten months of sun-shine, 
during which the annual sattra or sacrifice was performed. 

The institution of sacrifice is as old as the Indo-Aryan 
civilisation. The Rig- Veda, says Mr. Tilak, mentions a 
number of ancient sacrificers, styled ^our fathers ' (II. 38. 13 ; 
VI. 22. 2) who initiated the sacrifice in ancient tims^ and 
laid down for the guidance of man the path which he should, 
in future, follow. Then the orifice offered by Mauu is taken 
as the type, and other sacrifices are compared with it in I. 76. 5, 
But Manu was not alone to offer this sacrifice to the Ooda* 
1 d *X. 63. 7, he is said to have made the first offering^ to the 
Gods along with the seven Hotris; while Angiras and Yayiti 
are mentioned with him as ancient sacrificers in 1. 31. 17i 
Bhriguand Angiras in VIII. 48. 18, Atbarvan and Dadbyancb 
in I. 80. 16, and Dadhyanch, Angiras, Atri and .KanfAin 
L 189. 9. Atharvan by his sacrifices is elsewhere described as 
haring first extended the paths, whereupon the Son bom 
(L 88. 5), and tbeAthaiTans,inthepluraI,arestyM^omfafl^^ 
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{mi. piiarah) along with Angirases, Navagvas and Bhriga^ iai 
X* 14. 6. In IL S4. 12, the Da^agvas are said to have beeif 
the first to offer a sacnfice; while in X. 92. 10, Atfaarvan ii 
spoken of as having established order by sacrifices, when tbo 
i^brigas showed themselves as gods by their shill... Now so far 
as my researches go, I have not been able to find any Vedie. 
evidence regarding the duration of the sacrifices performed hy 
Mann, Atharvan, Bhrigu or any other ancient sacrificers, except 
the Angirases. There is an annual sattra, described in the 
(^rauta Sutras, which is called the Angirasdm-ayanam^ and is 
said to be a modification of the Gavdm-ayanam, the type of all 
yearly sattraSi, But we do not find therein any mention of tbe 
duration of the saUra of the Angirases. The duration of the 
Qavdm^ayanam is, however, given in the Taittiriya Samhita^ 
...There are two chief species of Angirases {Angiras4ama) called 
the Navagvas and the Da^agvas, mentioned in the Rig-Veda 
(X. 62. 5 and 6). These two classes of ancient sacrificers are 
generally mentioned together, and the facts attributed to the 
Angirases are also attributed to them. Thus the Navagvas are 
spoken of as ‘our ancient fathers’ in VI. 22. 2, and ' our fathers’ 
along with Angirases and Bhrigiis in X. 14. 6. Like the 
Angirases, the Navagvas are also connected with the myth of 
Indra over-throwing Vala, and of Saramft and Fanis (I, 62. 8 
and 4; V, 29. 12, V. 45, 7, X. 108. 8). In one of these, 
Indra is described as having taken their assistance when he rent 
the rock and Vala (1. 62. 4) ; and in V. 29. 12, the Navagvas 
are said to have praised Indra with songs and broken open the 
firmly closed stall of the cows. But there are only two verses 
in which the duration of their sacrificial session is mentiozied« 
Thus V. 45. 7 says : ‘Here, urged by hands, hath loudly rung 
the press-stone, with which the * Navagvas sang (sacrificed) for 
ten mmike ^ and in the eleventh verse of the same hymn the 
poetjsaya; ‘ I place upon (offer to) the waters your light- witming 
prayers wherewith the Navagvas completed their ten numtieJ* ♦ 
In II. 84. 12, we again read : ‘They, tbe Ihkgiigvasi bnmgiit 
out (o&red) sacrifice first of all. May they fcvour us at the 
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fiishiog forth of the dawn^ ; while in IV. 51. 4 the Dawns are 
said ‘ to have dawned richly on the Navagva Angira, and on the 
s^ven-moufM Da^agva/ * evidently showing that their saerifiee 
was connected with the break of the dawn, and lasted only for 
teil(^%0nths. What the Navagvas or the Da^agvas accomplished 
by means of their sacrifices is further described in V. 29; 12 
which says : ^ The Navagvas and the Da^agvas, who had offered 
Hbations of Soma, praised Indra with songs; labouring (at it) 
the men laid open the stall of kine, thougli firmly closed v^hile 
in III. ^59. 5, we read : ‘ Where the friend (Indra), with the 
friendly energetic Navagvas, followed up the cows on the knees, 
there verily with ten Da^agvas did Indra find the Sun dwelling 
in darkness {Tamasi hhi^anfam,), * In X. 62. 2 and 8, the 
An gi rases, of whom the Da^agvas and the Navagvas were the 
principal species (Angiras-fama X, 62. 6), are however said to 
have themselves performed the feat of vanquishing Vala, res* 
cuing the cows and bringing out the sun, at flie end of the 
year (pari raisare Valam abhindan)', but it obviously means that 
they helped Indra in achieving it at the end of the year. Com- 
bining all these statements we can easily deduce ( 1) that the 
Navagvas and the Da^agvas completed their sacrifices in ten 
months ; (2) that these sacrifices were connected with the early 
flush of the Dawn ; (3) that the sacrificers helped lodra in the 
rescue of the cows from Vala at the end of the year ; and (4) 
that at the place where Indra went in search for the cows, he 
discovered the sun ‘ dwelling in darkness.^ 

The etymological significance of the words Navagvas and 
Da^agvas has been thus explained by SS,yana : The Angirases 
are of two kinds, the Navagvas or those who rose after complet- 
ing the Sattra in nine months, and the Datjagvas, or those who. 
fos^ after finishing the sacrifice in ten months.’^ * ^ Originally 

• The Dayagvas were called “seven-mouthed** because the sacrifice 
was conducted by seven priests chanting hymns. 

* Tilak*8i4fc#tc Home in the Vedas^ pp. 160-163. 

Vide Sftyana’s commentary on Rijif. I. 62. 4 and X. 62, 6. # 
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the Navagvafi must have received their name by completing 
their sacrihce in nine months only ; but, as has been seen in 
Rig. V. 45. 7 and II, they like the Da^agvas completed the 
sacrifice in ten months. It is, therefore, admitted that thi^ 
saitra or sacrifice usually lasted for ten months, though there 
is evidence to show that there were Angirases (Brihaspati, son 
of Angira) who probably performed the sacrifice in seven 
months (Rig. X. 47. 6), and others who were called Viriipas 
(Rig. X. 0:2. 5 and 6) who performed it variously. But of all 
these various species of Angirases, the Navagvas and the 
Da^agvas were admittedly the best, who performed it in ten 
months. So far Mr. Tilak^s first deduction is correct. 

With regard to the second deduction that these sacrifices 
were connected with the early flush of the Dawn,'’ all we can 
say is that Rig. IT. 34. 12, quoted by him in su.^port of it, does 
not prove that there was a long night for two months after ten 
months of sunshine, at the end of which the Dawn flashed 
forth and the sacrifice commenced. The translation of the Rik 
is as follows : May they who, the first celebrators of the ten 
months' rite, accomplished this sacrifice, reanimate us at the 
rising dawn ; for as the dawn with purple rays drives away the 
night, so (do they scatter the darkness) wi^h great and pure and 
mist-dispelling radiance." ^ ^ The veise is addressed to the 
Manits (winds), who are identified here with the Da^agvas, and 
the poet invokes their aid at the end of the performance of ten 
months' sacrifice to animate them at the rising of the Dawn by 
scattering the darkness with their mist-dispelling radiance, just 
as the Dawn herself drives away the night with her purple 
Prom the simile of the Dawn driving away the night, it is cieax 
that the darkness which the Maruts are invoked to dispel 
is not the darkness of night, either long or short, but another 
form of darltness which make the Sun and the Dawn invisible for 
months, and is caused by clouds overspreading the sky like a 

' ^ Rig. II. 34. 12 wm f ^ ^ ftsTOe i el \ wr 
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Hmk sombre pall daring the rainy season. The phrase “ miit* 
dispelling radiance lends a strong colour to this view, for 
cteiids are merely mists formed high up the shy. Itistlie 
M|rats or winds that drive away the clouds from the sky and 
ueheriQ,^t the end of the rainy season, bright dawns and days, 
when the is commenced again. The idea has been more 
elaborated in the next verse which is as follows : ^^They, 

tht Budras, equipped with melodious flute, and decorated with 
purple ornaments^ exalt in fAe dicelling of the waters, and 
seattering the clouds with rapid vigour, they are endowed with 
ddightful and beautiful forms.^’ Here, the Maruts are identi- 
fied with the Rudras, and the meaning of the phrase “ mist- 
dispelling radiance in the preceding verse is now made quite 
clear, because they are said to exalt in the dwelling of waters 
and to scatter the clouds with rapid vigour. Thus it was not 
the darkness of the long Arctic night that the poet had in his 
mind but such gloom as is cause I by clouds overspreading the 
sky for days and months together in the rainy season. Mr. 
Tilak’s inference, therefore, that the darkness refei*s to the 
darkness of the long Arctic night is clearly wrong. 

We will now examine the correctness of Ins third inference, 
viz., “ that the sacrifice rs helped Tndra in the rescue of the 
cows from Vala at the end of the year. Let us first see who 
this Vala was. Rig. I. 11. 5 says : Thou, O Wielder of the 

thunderbolt, didst break open the cave of Vala where he kept 
the kine (of the celestials concealed) ; the deities oppmssed (by 
Vala) no longer fear him, having obtained thee as their pro- 
tector/^ Rig. IV. 60. 5 says : (Aided) by the praised and 
brilliant troop (of the Angirases), he destroyed with sound the 
misofaievotts Vala. Brihaspati, shouting aloud, set free the boon- 
bMsoWing oblation-supplying kine.*^ Now Brihaspati literally 
means the Lord of the {Brthdiam devdndm pati) ixA 

sbmetinies identified with Indra. At any rate, he was the / 
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priadpal ci>-adjtitf(>r of Indra in releasing the confined kine, tod: 
is |[>in% praised with him (md^ verses 10 and 11 of the above 
hymn ; also hymn 49 of the same Mandal). 

The kine in the Big-Veda are sometimes used as a siniile 
for the solar rays, and sometimes for the rain-clouds which: 
resemble' them not only in their variegated colours, dark, 
white, red, and black, but also iu the supply of milk in the 
shape of rain. As milk and its preparations are necessary for 
the performance of sacrifice, so is rain-water essentially necessary 
for the growth and production of corn and fruits which are used 
in sacrifice as oblations or offerings. Hence the clouds aif: 
described as oblation-supplying kine.^^ Now, Vala, the enemy 
of the Gods and of mankind, used to steal away these cows and 
keep them concealed in his cave, in other words, he caused 
drought by withholding the rains. Though the sky remained 
overcast by clouds concealiog the Dawn, the Sun and the solar 
rays, there was sometimes very little rain ; and it was, thereforei^ 
the duty of the Gods to release them as well as the rain-water 
from their confinement in Valais cave. This Vala was the 
same as Vritra and ^ushna, and the killing of the demon 
resulted in the pouring down of copious rain and the release 
of the Dawn, the Sun and the solar rays which also were called 
cows in Vedic parlance. This, is plain language, means that 
after abundant luin-fall in the rainy season, the clouds die-- 
^kj^ared, the sky became clear, and the Dawn and the Sun 
shone as brightly as ever. This in what is understood by the 
creation of the Dawn and the Sun by Indra. As we have 
already said, Brihaspati was regai*ded as the principal co-adjutor 
of Indra in this terrible conflict with the demon, in as much • as 
he was the lord of Vftk, or. the mantras that were chanted at the 
performance of the sacrifices, and no sacrifice could be efficacious 
without the proper recitation of the mantras. The connection of 
min-fall with the regular performance of; sacrifices was 
acknowledged even in a much later age, which is comparatively 
tsoeilt 9 when Lord Krishna who did not seem^ to countenanoe 
much the performance of Vedic MOtifiees, oou|^ not help: saj^g 
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the Bha§amd-geeta as follows: ''Rain is caused bjthe perform- 
a®ce ot sacrifice, and annam or food is produced by rain/^'® 
Hence Brihaspati has been described in Rig. IV. 50« 5 as having 
destroyed Vala, the demon of drought, with the help of the 
brilKmt troop of Angirases who performed the Satira or annual 
saorifioe for ten months, to the accompaniment of the loud 
cAianting of the Vedic mantraSy and as having released the pent-up 
kine by sAoufing aloiid. If we bear these facts in our mind, it will 
be easy for us to understand why Sarasvatiy the Goddess of 
Speech, or of mantras, or the sacrificial Fire of that designation 
for that matter, was called Vritraghni, or the killer of Vritra. 
It will also be possible for us to realise the meaning of Rig. X.62.2 
and 5 which say that the Angirases after performing their 
sacrifice for one year were able at the end of it to kill Vala, 
and rescue the kine, and make the Sun visible in the sky. The 
end of the year, therefore, corresponded to the end of the Rainy 
Season, which also marked the beginning of the New Year, and 
as it began from the end of Varskd (the Rainy Season), the year 
also probably came to be designated as Varsha, That the object 
of the sacrifice performed by the Navagvas and the Da^agvas 
for ten months was the pouring of timely rain .will appear from 
Rig. V. 4.>. 1 1 which says : " I offer to you (Gods), for the 
sales of water, an all-bestowing sacrifice whereby the Navagvas 
(the nine months’ ministrants) have completed the ten months’ 
rite. May we, by the sacrifices, be the protected of the Gods ; 
may we, by this sacrifice, cross over the boundaries of sin.^'^ 

It would thus appear that the main object of the sattms or 
sacrifices was water or the precipitation of timely rain, and 
that the ten months’ sacrifice performed by the Navagvas and 
the Dacagvas does not at all signify ten months of sunshine, 
and two months of darkness or long night betokening 


Bhagmad^Gieta III. 14 | ITDTIPrfi! I 
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Aretio charactorifitios. The Angirases perforiKied tbi& ^aol*ifice 
f6r ten months during which; they thought; Indra and hiei 
allies had been sufficiently strengthened by mantras, the offer d£ 
the flowa. Juice and oblations to wage on war with Vala or Vritra 
£or the remaining two months; but there were other sacrifieef#/ 
as we shall see later oii; who performed the Sattra for full twelve 
months because they believed that Indra and his allies needed 
their help all the more during the period when they were in the 
thick of the fight. That this fighting took place in the rainy 
season would further appear from the following beautiful de- 
scription of nature in hymn 45 of (he Fifth Mandala after the 
rains held off : — 

1. Indra recovered (the hidden cattle), hurling bis 
thunderbolt from heaven at the prayers of the Angirases ; the 
rays of the approaching dawn arc spread around ; the divine 
Sun, scattering the clustered gloom, has risen and set open the 
doors of (the habitations of) men. ‘2. The sun distributes bis 
radiance as if it was a substance ; the parent of the rays of light 
(the Dawn), knowing his approach, comes from the spacious 
(firmament) ; the rivers with running waters flow, breaking dawn 
their banks ; the heaven is stable like a constructed pillar. 8. 
me, when offering praise, as to an ancient author of sacred songs, 
the burthen of the cloud (descends) ; the cloud parts (with ite 
burthen) ; the sky performs (its office) ; the assiduously worship- 
ping Angirases are exhausted by much (adoration).'’ 

It would appear from the above description that Indra hat^ 
already recovered the hidden cows, and has caused rains to fall, 
and the rainy season is just over. The sky is clear, and the Sun 
and the Dawn have begun to shine again with their wonted: 
lustre. The rivers, after the rains, are in high flood, breaking 
dowti their banks, and the sky looks stable like a pillar. 
Occasionally, however, there are passing clouds as in autumn,- 
from which rain falls; and as the ttishi is offering his prayers; 
rain desoends on him from a passing cloud; but that cloud sodh 
disappears again. These are the well known characteristics <)l 
autumn in India. ; 

69 
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Thie hymn further goes on: 5. Come to-daty quickly; let 

ue be engaged in pious acts; let us entirely annihilate the hostile; 
let os keep off all secret enemies; let us hasten to the initiator of 
the rite. 6. Come^ friends, let us celebrate that solemn rite 
which was effectual in setting open the (secret) stalls of the 
(stoleti) cattle, by which Manu overcome Vi^i^ipra, by which 
the merchant going to the wood (for it) obtained the water. 7. 
At this sacrifice, the stone (set in motion) by the hands (of the 
priests) make a noise, whereby the Navagvas and the Dasagw 
offered worship, when SaramA going to the ceremony discovered 
the cattle and Angirasa rendered all the rites effective. 8. When 
all the Angirases, on the opening of this adorable Dawn, came 
in contact with the (discovered) cattle, then milk and the rest 
were offered in the august assembly; for Sarami had found the 
cows by the path of truth. 9. May Surya, lord of seven steeds, 
arrive, for he has a distant goal (to reach) by a tedious route. 
Fleet as a hawk, he pounces upon the offered (sacrificial) food] 
eyer young, and far-seeing, he shines, moving amidst 
light* J 0. Surya has ascended above the glistening water. As 
seem as he has mounted on his bright-backed steeds, sage 
(worshippers) have drawn him like a ship, across the sea; the 
waters, hearing his commands, have come down. 11. I offer to 
you (gods), for the sake of water ^ an all-bestowing sacrifice 
whereby the Navagvas have completed the ten months’ rite. 
May we, by this sacrifice, be the protected of the Gods. May 
we, by this sacrifice cross over the boundaries of sin.”^ ® 

Prom the translation of these verses it is evident that the 
poet refers to the ten months’ sacrifice that was over and became 
effective in so far as the imprisoned kine had been set free and 
lain had fallen, and that the Dawn and the Sun having been 
visible again after two months of continuous downpour, a imw 
session of the same sacrifice has just been commenced for the 
sake of water,” or rain, which would fall again after ten moolhi« 
Hence the ppet says that the Sun has a distant goal to reach 
Igr a tedious route.” It may also be noted th^ 

» * M, If. Diilt*s Translation of the 
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Sutl k dftid tahav® risen above the ‘^ glistening water/' whieb 
pi^bably is the sea that washed the eastern shores of SapW 
Sindbu in those, days, and to have been drawn like a ship across 
the sea. It is also quite clear that the two months daring which 
the Dawn and the Sun remained hidden were not the months d 
“ the long night," but only rainy months during which the shy 
remained overcast, causing gloomy days, and gloomier nights 
that only ended with the cessation of the rains, and the dia» 
appearance of the clouds in autumn, when the sacrificial session 
commenced again, and the New Year began. We shall revert to 
this subject later on. 

It will not now be difficult for onr readers to understand the 
import of the verse (Rig. III. 30. 5) which says that “Indra,^ 
with the friendly energetic Navagvas, followed up the cows on 
his knees and with the ten Da^agvas found tie Sun dwelling i% 
darknene^* which is as much as to say that after the ten months^ 
sacrifice had been performed, Indra caused the rains to fall,, 
and discovered the Sun hidden behind the clouds and dwelling 
in darkness, as it were. We will presently see that the subdned 
gloomy light of the sunless cloudy days of the rainy season 
has been compared with darkness in the Rig-Veda. 

Mr, Tilak next sees the indications of a long night in the 
story of Dirghatamft, about which we will now write. Dirghan 
tamA is the name of a Rig-Vedic Rishi who composed emn 
hymns. He was the son of Uchatthya and MamatA. The 
following verses of the Rig-Veda (I. 158. 4, 5 and 6) give a brief, 
description of him 

“4. May the praise addressed to you, Alvins, preserve the. 
son of Uchatthya, Let not these revolving (days and nights), 
exhaust me. Let not the ten times kindled fire consume me* 
Let it not be that one who is your (dependent) bound {v^h. 
bonds) should of himself bite the earth. 5* Let not thi^ 
maternal waters swallow me, since the slaves hurled down tli{f 
deoiropit (old man) in the manner as Traitana wounded bis bend, 
80 has the slave wounded his own, and strnoh his breast and 
shouldsr, 0* Dirghatamas, the son of Mami^A, has grown oh) 
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the tenth yuga has passed ; he is the Brahmft of those who 
seek to obtain Ihe object of their (pious) work ; he is their 
charioteer/^ 

The last verse has been translated otherwise as follows : 

Dirghatamas, the son of Mamatft, having grown decrepit in the 
tenth becomes a Brahman charioteer of the waters wend- 
ing to their goal/^ Mr. Tilak adopts this meaning, and inter- 
prets guga to mean a month.’’ He says that Dirghatamas is 
here identified witli the Snn who, after running a course for ten 
months, rides on the waters and goes floating in darkness. 
These waters, says Mr. Tilak, are in fact, the same over which 
the King Varuna is said to rule, or which flow by his commands, 
or for which he is said to have dug out a channel (Kig. II. 28. 4; 
VII. 49. 1-4 ; VII. 87. 1), and so cut out a path for Surya, and 
which, being released by Indra from the gi’asp of Vritra, bring 
on the Sun,” But why strain the meaning of the verse, and not 
admit at once that alter shining for ten months, the Sun enters 
into the clouds, — the home of the waters in the rainy season ? 
And even if the waters be those over which Varuna rules, they 
mhst refer as much to the waters of the ocean below as to those 
of the clouds above, for Varuna, as we have seen elsewhere, 
rules over both. In Big. I. 147, 3 and IV. 4. 13, it has been 
rebted that Dirghatamas became blind, and it was Agni who 
cured him of his blindness. This blindness refers to the eye of 
the snn being covered up by mists or clouds (Rig. I. 164. 14), 
and it was Sacrifice, or Agni to whom oblations are offered, that 
cured him. This story of Dirghatamas was developed in a later 
age in the MahftbliArata (I. 104) into a piteous tale in which the 
poor old Rishi who was born blind, is said to have been put on 
a raft by his wife and sons, and floated down the Ganges, thus 
abandoned to his own fate. But this story has not the 
mgnificance of the Bolar myth which is traceable in the 
Big«*Vedic version. 

A word about Traitana in Rig. 1. 158. 6, with whom Dir^tb* 
temae has been compared, will not be out o^ pboe here. Thw 
word occurs only once in the Rig-Veda, but the word Trita 
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in aereral verses, and it seems that the two words are idenlioal 
and refer to the same deity. In the Zendavestu we come across 
Thraetaona who is described as Ajihant% like Indra who, in the 
Mig-Veda, is called Ahihanta. Both Trita and Thraetaona are 
called Aptya, i.e,, born of, or residing in waters. Shy ana, in his 
gloss on Rig. I. 52. 5, relates a story mentioned in the Taitjiiriya 
Samhita, which says that Agni created three deities from thu 
waters, whose names are Ekuld, Dvita and Tfit o, with the object 
of wiping off all marks of the offerings {/rnhya) made at the 
time of sacrifice. Trita, while drinking water, fell or was 
thrown into a well. The Asuras , finding him in this sorry 
plight, covered up the mouth of the well to keep him down, 
confined therein. But Trita succeeded at last in forcing open 
the obstruction. Rig. I. 105. 9 says that Aptya Tiita knows 
that the seven lays of the Sun have fallen into the well, and 
prays that they may help him to be rescued from his watery 
confinement. The falling of the seven rays of the Sun means 
the sinking of the Sun himself into the water. Thus we see 
that the stories of Dirghatamas and Aptya Trita are analogous. 
What I understand by Fire creating A’^a^o, Dvila Trita h 
that they all refer to the Suns of the three months of the 
Rainy Season, Ekata being the Suu of the first month, 
Dvita the Sun of the second month, and Trita the Sun of the 
third month, when the Rainy season was in its full swing, 
and Trita or the Sun was completely lost to view, or to 
describe iu the language of the Rig-Veda, fell into the well, 
and became blind. Though (he Asuras tried to hold him 
down by covering up the mouth of the well, he forced it open ^ 
in other words, the Sun broke through the clouds, end became 
visible again. In Rig. X. 8. 8. it is said that Trita, the son of 
Apta (waters), being 'commissioned by Indra, took up hisfaU«r'» 
weapons, and killed the three-headed monster, of the seven-raya 
{Sapfa-ragmi) and forcibly took away his cows. In the nest 
verse, Indra is said to have killed the thi^e-headed son of 
'Dvnstri, whose name was Vifrarupa, while calling back tb« stol^ 
cows. Now the epithet of Sapia-raymi (seven-iajred) applied to 
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Vritm can only m^u that he was so described because he had 
stolen the seven rays of the Sun, and he was ** three-headed? 
because of the three months during which he flourished. From 
the story of Aptya Trita it would appear that he was a solar 
deity» and like ludra, was engaged in rescuing the Sun from the 
idntohes of Vritra during the miny season. The story of 
JDirgbatamas also points to the same conclusion. He was the 
Sun himself who, after shining for ten months^ became blindi 
and floated down the waters for two months till his eyesight 
was restored by Agni or the A 9 vins. In other words, the Sun 
became invisible behind the clouds during the rains, and only 
became visible after the rains had been over. 

But it may be asked, if Dirghatamas is really the Sim who 
lost his eye-sight during the rains, why is he called Dirghft^r 
tamas or one residing in long darhtess ? Does uot bis very name 
imply that he was the Arctic Sun ? The answer to this (]iu0stion 
is that clouds have been identified with darkness in usany Verses 
of the Rig- Veda, some of which are quoted boluw : 

** When the waters descended not upon the ends of the earth, 
and overspread not that giver of affluence with its productk>D.| 
then Indra, the shovverer, grasped his bolt, and with its bright- 
ness milked out the waters from the darkness (cloudo)*^ (tamas(f 
ga adukshat) (Rig. I. 33. 10.). In this verse the clouds have bean 
distinctly identified with darkness. ‘ ® , 

In the following verses Vritra has been compared with 
darkness, and darkness with clouds (Rig. I. 56. 4, 6 & 6) 

4. Divine strength waits, like the Sun upon the Dawn, 
upon that Indra who is made more powerful for protection by 
thee (his worshipper), — who with resolute vigour resists the 
gloom {Vritra)^ and inflicts severe castigation upon his enemies 
making them cry aloud (with pain). 5. When thou, destroying 
Indfa, didst distribute the (Vritra)-bidden, life-sustainingj 
mdecaging waters through the different quarters of (he hgaveu) 

Big. I. 38. 10 5 imufn 
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tbeDf ipfflated (by the Sbrna-juioe), thoa didst engage in battle^ 
and inritjb, oxolting (prowess) slewest Vritra, and didst i«nA down 
an ocean ^ waten. 6. Thou, mighty Indra, sendest down from 
bearen, by iby power, upon the realms of earth, the (world)* 
sustaining rain. Exhilarated (by the Aow<t>jaice}, thou hast 
eicpelled the wat ere (/rcm ,/Ae eloudt), and hast crushed Vritra 
by a , lock/' In this connection we may also quote Rig. 
I. b?. 6 which is as follows: “Thou, the wielder of the 
thunderbolt, hast shattered with thy bolt, the broad and maSsiTe 
cloud into fragments, and hast sent down the waters that were 
confined in it, to flow (at will) ; verily thou alone possessest 
all power.” 

Rig. I. 5t. 10 also connects darkness with clouds, as will 
appear fi-om the following translation : — 

“The darkness {lamas) obstructed the current of the waters- { 
the cloud was within the belly of Vritra ; but Indra precipitated 
all the waters which the obstructor had concealed in succession, 
down to the hollows of the earth ." Here darkness is identified 
with Vritra who concealed the clouds in his belly, from which 
rain was precipitated on the earth below. 

Rig. I. 38. 9 says ; “They (the Maruts) spread darkness 
over the day by a water-bearing cloud {parjanya), and ^ancn 
inundate the earth.” Here it has been clearly stated that the 
days of the rainy season are dark or gloomy. 

Some verses of hymn 32 of the Fifth Mandala will help us 
more clearly to understand what the Rig-Vedio bard meant 
1^ “ darkness ” in which Vritra revelled. Their translation is 
given below : — 

“1. Thou, Indra, hast rent the cloud asunder, thou' hast 
set open the flood.gates, thou bast liberated the obstruct^ 


: « Rig. I. 54. 10 awTOfhwPMrl TOlSUHfw 1 
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ftti'eaims ; thou hast opened the vast cloudy and hast given vent 
to the shower, having slain the Banava (Vritra). 3. Thera, 
Thunderer, (bast set free) the obstructed clouds in their season 
(the rainy season) ; thou hast invigorated the strength of the 
cloud. Fierce Indra, destroying the mighty Ahi when slumber* 
iUg (in the waters), thou hast established the reputation of thy 
prowess. 3. Indra, by his jrrowess, has annihilated the weapon 
of that mighty beast, from whom another more powerful, 
considering himself one and unmatched, was generated. 4. The 
wielder of the thunderbolt, the render of the rain-cloud, has 
destroyed with his bolt the mighty (^ushna, the wrath-bom 
(son) of the Ddnava, the leather in darhuess, the protector of the 
showering cloud, exhilerating himself with the food of these 
(living creatures). 5. Thou hast discovered, Indra, by his acts 
the secret vital part of him who thought himself invulnerable, 
when, powerful Indra, in the exhileration of the Soma, thou 
hast detected him preparing for combat in the dark abode* 
6. India, the showerer (of benefits), exhilerated by the effueed 
juices, uplifting (his thunderbolt) has slain him enjoying the 
dews of the firmament, deeping amidst the waters and thriving 
in sunless darhness [asurge tamasi)P 

Tliese verses clearly show (1) that India rent open 
the clouds with his thunderbolt and caused rains to fell ; (2) 
that Vritra lay slumbering on the waters which he had 
obstructed ; (8) that a drought ((^ushna) was produced in conse- 
quence of this obstruction ; (4) that ^ushna resided in darkness, 
and appropriated to himself the food of all living creatures ; 
in other words, the absence of rain caused all vegetables and 
corns, to wither ; (5) and that Indra who made a search for 
Vritra and found him slumbering in profound darkness and 
thriving on the dews of heaven killed him, and caused showers 
of rain to fall. The clouds of the raiuy season are thus 
associated with sunless or profound darkness. There are many 
other verses bearing on the point (^.y., Big. VIII. 6. 16 and 
17, etc.), but it is useless to further dilate on the subject. The 
above proofs are sufficient to establish the fact that the darkn^s 
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i# wiii0l^ StiB dwdt for two or three months, wae 
the derknesa of the long Arofio night, hut of the rainy eeaim 
laetitig for that period, during which the sun remained hidden 
behind the '^clouds, producing gloomy days and nights, ^ If 
Mr. 1?ilak bad carefully taken all these facts into his conai*^ 
deration, he would assuredly have come to a different oonelti** 
eiou iNi^re^rds the darkness in which the Sun is said to have 
dwelt for two months. 

.Mr. Tilak next turns to another evidence to prove hie 
theory of the Arctic home of the Aryans. In Rig. L 12+. 2 
occurs the phrase pramtnafi waurnhya yuydni^ which literally 
tn^us ** wearing out the human yngan^^ Now the word 
yuydni has been variously translated by various Vedic echohirs 
as ‘^ages,^' ^'generations*' and " tribes,” but Mr. Tilak, with 
great skill, interprets it to mean " periods of time,” and in tiie 
above verse, "months.” The translation of the verse would 
accordingly be thus : " Without obstructing divine rit^, 

although wearing out the months (lit. human ages), the Dawn 
shines similar to those that have passed, and is the first of 
those that are to come and shine at regular intervals.” Mr. 
Tilak surmisevS that the Dawn, after shining everyday for 
ten months, disappeared for two months, during the period 
of the long night, and reappeared again. Thus was this new- 
born Dawn " the first ” of those that were to come. He sSrys 
that " the first of the Dawns was no other than the first of a 
set or group of dawns that appeared at the close of the long 
night, and commenced the year.” In other words, he takes 
her to be the Arctic Dawn. But the very next verse (I. 124. 
S) says * " This Uslias is the daughter of the celestial region ; 
clothed in light, she is seen in the and in versS 6 

of the same hymn, she is described as "born in the maism 
qnmim of the spacious firmament.’*^ ^ It is needless to ssf 

Big. 1, 124.3 

fb nil u finR fkjipf u 

•® Slig. l. 124. eto, 

• ^69 ' • ■ ■ ' . I, •' : ■’ 
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tRit a de^riptioB like this woul I be inccmiistetit with her 
Airetic character. Mr. Tilak’s interpretation is^ thereforci 
wrong. We concede, however, that he is right in «o 
lur ae he interii that her appearance marked the commencei- 
laIMt of the year. But what makes her the first ” of the 
llttwnB that are to come ? This is easily explained, if we 
IMleiilf^r that she makes her first appearance oti the horizon 
at the close of the rainy season, during which both she and 
the Sun lay hidden behind the clouds, and were not visible. 
Her first appearance, therefore, marked the beginning of the new 
attcrificial year which commenced from Autumn, as we shall see 
hifcer on. The principal reason why the year took its niMe 
from Autumn ((^arad) in the Rig-Veda may be explained by 
the fact that the year in the Vedic calendar began from this 
season. It has been said in Rig. VII. 66. 11, that Varuna, 
ttitra and Aryamft created (^arad (meaning the year), months, 
days, nights, sacrifice, and the manhas, and in verse 16 of the 
sim'e hymn there is a prayer of the bardfto the effect that he 
md his people may see and live for a hundred (jJarads.*^ 
^Ke 0awn never looks so beautiful, and the Sun and the Moon 
n4ver shine so brightly as in autumn when the sky is clear and 
Hue, the atmosphere free from dust, and Nature with her 
rich verdure, wealth of flowers and yellow corn is in her glory. 
The cool crisp air of the autumn mornings and evenings, pr^- 
saging the advent of the cold weather, is refreshing to a 
degree, and no other season is more enjoyable and more wel- 
eebie to men and beasts than farad or Autumn, after the long 
Spdl of gloomy days and gloomier nights, with inky clouds 
aiwiiys dripping rains, murky weather, damp atmosphere, 
dirty water, and a sky dawnless and sunless by day, and 
JBioOttlese and starless by night, causing a general depression 
(rf epfrit, and awakening only sad and gloomy thoughts* The 
cRimge from the Rainy season to Autumn is as sudden as it 
ii agreeable, and an outburst of joy greets the eer from ©very 
: 1 .: ' ’ ... .. - ^ ^ 

• ^ Big. VII. 66, 16 ! : 
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8i4a« A reason like this fittingly marks a new epoch .for m^n 
to . renew their aotiviti^ and commence their jowney ; of 
life afresh/ with cedotibled zeal and vigour^ And as a matlfr 
(d fact, Qarad or autumn marked the beginning of the Nejer 
Year and the year-long Sattras or sacrifices in ancient Indif; 
Rig. X» 190. 2. says : '‘The year was born of the ocean fiill 
of water.’’ The ocean was the watery firmanient of the fJ|ipy 
season, from which the New Year sprang into existence^ Ip 
other words, it commenced soon after FarsM from which also 
it obtained its appellation of Farshtf, Hemanta (another name 
of aotumn) also came in this way, to mean "the j^ear in the 
Rig-Veda, It is mere gratuitous, assumption on Mr. TilaVf 
part to synchronise the beginning of tl»e year with , Jh® 
winter solstice. The reason why the year was ^me^tilXI^ 
called Hima (Winter) maj be explained by the fact that ooUl- 
weather conditions prevailed in very early times in ancieftt 
India during the gre iter part of the year, of which we ha^e 
undoubted geological evidence. With the change of clims^ 
in consequence of a wide-spread change in the distributioi^, pf 
laud and water in Sapta-Sindhu, the year (which was originaHy 
called Hima) probably first came to be called Hemanta^ apd 
afterwards ^arad, the last marking the corameneepent of fair 
cold weather, and of the New Year very soon after the summer 
rains. 

Lastly, from the mention of five and six seasons in thp 
Kig-Veda, Mr. Ti^ak infers that when the Aryans lived in 
Arctic region, the seasons were five in number ; but this number 
was afterwards increased to six, when they emigrated to Sapt%- 
Sindbu. "A period of sunshine of ten months/’ saye he, 
" followed by a long night of two months can well be dasoribaci 
as five seasons of two months ^ach, followed by the sinking aif 
the Sun into the waters below the horizon.” . Even if we 
that the Sun sank below the horizon for two nmuths, 
was the objection against counting them as farming a 
season ? Mr. Tilak would certainly not have us believa 
tlie pe^ople during, the two months of dullness hihtriiiM, 
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quite unconscious of their environments and not knowiftgf 
whether the period was hot, cold or i-ainy. They Werel iw much 
alert in this period, as in the period of the long sun-shine. Itj 
therefore, stands to reason that they would count the two months 
of darkness also in their enumeration of the seasons which"" 
would, therefore, be six instead of five. The reason why the 
seasons have sometimes been counted as five is explained by 
the Aitareya BrAhmana (I. 1) and the Taittiriya Samhita (I. 6. 
2, 8) which say that the two seasons He mania and (^i^ira 
together made a joint season, thereby reducing the number 
of seasons from six to five. But the (^a^apatha BrAhmana 
(XIII. 6. 1. 10) says that Varshd and (^arad are compounded 
for this purpose instead of Ilemanta and ^i^ira. Though there 
is thus a difference of opinion in the matter, there can be no 
doubt that each opinion is justified by the characteristics 6t 
each couple. The conditions of the rainy teas^m sometimes 
extend to autumn, and Ilemania and ^i^ira are so alike that the 
two may conveniently be coupled into one season. My opinion is 
that Hemanta and (^i 9 iiM, having been regarded as one seasoti, 
the seasons were sometimes computed as five instead of six. 
There is also another reason why the seasons were regarded as 
five, though they were really six. We have seen above that the 
sacrificial year ordinarily lasted for ten months, and as the 
Ritviks or sacrificers were so called because they performed 
their sacrifice in each riin or season, the number of seasons 
that were conterminous with the period of sacrifice were 
naturally put down as five. There were some sa(*rificer8| 
however (as we shall see later on), "who performed the, sacrifice 
for full twelve months, and thus computed the seasons to be 
six- These six or five seafons were divided into two balvw, 
f^e half (Dahhindyana) commending from the 80th day cf 
P^lwmih (about the middle of July) and lasting till the 

Pa/«^f,(the middle of January), and the other half 
\Vttardyam) commencing from this day and lasting till the 
80th day of Asharain Big. I. 164. 13 says: ^They say that 
the five-footed father of twelve forms i#fuM ef wateiy tapetf 
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ifi the farther iiaif {parS Ofdhe) of the heaven; 
and others say that he, the far-seeing {Fichak$hanam)^ is 
placed on the sil-poked and seven-wheeled car in the nearer 
half {ap^rS ardhS) of the heaven/’ ® * The words ‘‘ five-footed ” 
and six-poked ” in the above verse refer to the five and six 
seasons respectively of which mention has been made before, 
and the twelve forms are the twelve months, in the further 
half of which the Sun is called Purishin (full of watery vapours 
or waters), because he remains hidden behind clouds which 
pour down rain in the rainy season, and in the nearer 
half of which, be is call*>d Vichakshanah, or far-seeing, 
because in that period, there are seldom any clouds or mists 
to obstruct his vision.*^ Thus there can be no doubt 
that the further half of the year in the above verse 
includes the rainy seasoUf and not any long period of darkness 
as of night, as Mr, Tilak wrongly supposes. This inference 
is further strengthened by verse 14 of the same hymn which 
is as follows: “ The even-fellied, undecaying wheel rej.eaiedly 
revolves ; ten, united on the upper surface, bear (the world) ; 
the eye of the Sun becomes covered with water, and in it are 
all beings deposited.” The wheel in this verse is the 
whcfel of the year and the ten are probably the ten months, 
during which the sacrifice is performed for the good of the 
world, after which period, the eye of the sun becomes covered 
with water, meaning thereby that after ten months of bright 


** Rig. I. 164.. 12; - 

tpwrt Pm' ^ wi fWwn i 

wW viw wqt PnrN vrawi w a 

The neitfVf half of the twelve months means the first six raonthe of the 
year which began from autumn, during which period there was geiierally no 
rain; and the furthtr half included the remaining six months beginping 
from semuier or more correctly speaking spring and ending in Yarld^f’’ 
daring which period, there were thunder-storms and rains that' obsomml 
the Sun. ^ 

Rig. 1. 164. 14:- ^ 
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the Sun is hidden behind clouds ot watery via{Ml^«r8; 
If this interpretation bci correct, then this also betokens 
rainy season, and not the darkness of the Ions: nfghi. 

We have a confirmation of this view in the Pauranio legend 
according to which it is believed that it is during Ynrshd that 
Lord Hari or the Sun sleeps on the ocean, and this sleep of 
Hao’i has probably been suggested by his epithet of Pnrishm 
(full of watery vapours) and by the description of the solar 
eye being covered up by them. Tlie story that he sleeps over 
the body of the serpent known as ^eslia has probably also been 
suggested by the comparison of Vritra with Ahi or the serpent 
as the cloud is called in the Rig-Veda. The custom which 
prevails up to this day of not reciting the Vedic verses or 
performing any Vedic rites during Varshd is probabh^ a relic 
of the custom that prevailed in the olden days among a certain 
school of sacrificers, the Nftva^tm and the Daga^vcLB, who 
discontinued the performance of Vedic sacrifice or SafJra for 
two or three months during which the rains lasted. These 
months were therefore not the months of darkness caused by 
the long Arctic night, but rainy months during which the 
Dawn, the Sun, the Moon and the Stars lay hidden behind 
the clouds. 

From the above discussion regarding the Adityas, the 
months and the seasons, of which mention has been made in the 
Rig-Veda, we come to the following conclusions : (1) that the 
seven Adityas are not the seven Suns of the seven months during 
which the Arctic Sun continually remains above the horizon ; 
but they are the sevea Divine Beings who preside over the seven 
lo/ras or sky-regions ; (i) that the eighth Aditya, called M&rt&nda 
(Sun) was terrestrial and mortal in the sense that he is subject 
tp bkth and death like mortal beings, which is another way qf 
that he vises and sets every day; (3) that the seven rays 
It^rAtuda were derived from the seven Divine Adityas who 
revealed him, and the changes in the different sevens Were eatjis^ 
ty this luminary coming under the influence of a particular Deva 
Aditya in the course pf his movement in the dffprent legiohs pf 
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tli« «ky ; (4) that the seasons are logically seven, but one is left 
out' because the intercalary month has no fellow to make a com- 
piete season ; (5)1bhat the number of Adityas, who are the different 
forms of Mftrtftnda, lias been computed to be seven in relation to. 
the creation of the seasons ; but in later Vedic literature, it was 
raised to twelve in relation to (he creation of the months of they ear y 
( 6 f) that this increase in their number uas not at all connected 
with any supposed migration of the early Aryans from the Arctic 
to the Tropical region; (7) that the apnual Vedic sacrifices, 
called Aditydndm-ayanam, Angirasdm-oyanam and Gavdm-ayanam 
lasted for nine 91 ' ten months, i.e,, as long as the Dawn and the 
Sun shone brightly in a clear and cloudless sky; ( 8 ) that the 
sacrifices were discontinued by a certain school of sacrificers for 
the remaining two or three months during which the Snn remain- 
ed hidden behind the clouds ; (9) that the clouds were identified 
with Vritra or (^ushna who tried his best to conceal the solar rays 
and with-liold the rains; ( 10 ) that the rains and the solar rays 
being essential to the cultivation and growth of corns and vege- 
tables that supplied food to men and animals, Indra, assisted by 
the other great Devas, waged a sanguinaiy conflict with the arch- 
enemy of mankind and in fact of all living creatures, whom he 
found revelling in darkness behind the clouds and killed at the 
end of the year ; (1 1) that the Devas released the cows (rain-water 
or solar rays) and caused rains to fall as soon as Vritra bad been 
killed or laid low; ( 12 ) that the Dawn and the Sun, released from 
the grasp of Vritra, shone brightly again after the rains had been 
over; (13) that the New Year commenced with the re-appearance 
of the Dawn and the Sun in Autumn at the end of the rainy 
season, and the annual Sattras or sacrifices were begun again 
with the main object of having timely rains at the end of the 
sacrificial session ; (14) that the darkness in which the Sun was 
said to dwell was the darkness of clouds and not of the long 
night; (16) that the seasons were really six, though some conb- 
puted them to be five by coupling two of the analogous season# 
into one; (16) that the year was probably called ^arad as the New 
Year commenced from Autumn ; (17) that thf names Bmanta 
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(Eig.VI. 48. 8) and Htma which the year bore bad probably 
been given to it in far earlier times when a cold oU^te bad 
prevailed in the country for a good part of the year^ due to a 
different distribution of land and water, and commenced from 
Autumn; and (18) that absolutely no inference can be drawn 
from the Rig-Vedic verses quoted by Mr. Tilak that the nights 
bad Arctic characteristics and the Aryans had once lived in the 
Arctic region. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Skamination of Mr. Titak’s Theory of the Arctic Cradle of the Aryans 

(Oontinoed). 

Gavam-ayanam or the Cows’ walk. 

Mr. Tilak has brought another Rig-Vedie evidence to beat 
on his theory of the Arctic home of the Aryans, The Aitareya 
Br&hmana (I. 18-Z i) mentions what is known as the Pravargya 
ceremony which “ lasts for three days and precedes the animal 
and the Soma sacrifice, as no one is allowed to take part in 
the Soma feast without having undergone this ceremony. The 
whole ceremony symbolises the revival of the Sun, or the sacri- 
ficial Ceremony {yajnd) which for the time being is preserved 
as seed in order that it may grow again in due time (Ait. IJrah. 
I. 18).” > The verse or Mantra which is recited on the occasion 
is taken from the Rig-Veda (VIII. 72. 8) and has been trans- 
lated by Mr. Tilak as follows : “ With the ten of Vivasvat, 
Indra, by his three-fold hammer, caused the heaven’s bucket 
to drop down.” This verse has been otherwise translated as 
follows : “ Indra, being solicited by the ten fingers engaged 
in his service, caused showers to fall down from the clouds of 
heaven, with the help of bis threefold rays Though the two 
interpretations are different, they agree in one thing, vtz., Indra 
caused rains to fall. The dropping down of the heaven’s bucket 
conveys this meaning. Mr. Tjilak has translated the word Kaga 
by " bucket,” but in the Rig-Veda it is really a synonym for 
“cloud” (Yaska’s Niffhautn I. 10.). The verse, according to Mr. 
Tilak, implies that “with the ten of Vivaeyat, orw^l4^ 
lapse of ten months, Indra, with his three-f<dd hammert lAciSc 

» TUak's Aretio Eome in the Vdas pp, 189*190. 

• Kig, viii- 72, 8 .- an wr. ftwnfpi; H 
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down the heavenly jar. This means that the three storing 
places of the aerial waters (V II. 101. 4) were all emptied into 
the ocean at this time, and along with it, the Sun also went 
to tfce lower world Mr. Tilak means to say that the Rig^ 
Vedic bards conceived the firmanent to be covered with aerial 
water which was, of course, not real water, and over which the 
Sun was supposed to glide like a golden boat. When Indra, 
with his three-fold hammer, shook down tliis heavenly jar, 
sent down the aerial water, the Sun also went down with it. 
This occurred after the ten Vivasvats or the Suns of the ten 
months had run their course. In other words, after ten months 
of sunshine, the Sun went down, and remained below the 
horizon for two months, causing a long night. 

Let us critically examine Mr. Tilak’s conclusion. He refers 
to Rig. VII. 101. 4 to show that there were three storing places 
of the aerial waters. The verse in question, when translated, 
stands thus ; He {Parjani/a or God of rain) in whom the whole 
universe subsists, from whom the waters flow out in three-fold 
ways, and round whom the three-fold dripping clouds shower 
sweet water.” We do not find here any suggestion of unreal 
aerial water ; but the water is the raiu-water which falls down 
from clouds and causes corns and vegetables to grow. The next 
verse makes the point clearer : May propitious rains fall for 
UB (our benefit), and may the herbs which Parjanya protects 
or preserves be fruitful.^^ The water was therefore not imagi- 
nary aerial water over which the Sun glides, and with the fall 
of which he also goes down. The verses relate an account of real 
rain-fall from the clouds, and when it is said that after ten 
months Indra dropped the heavenly jar, what is evidently meant 
is that after ten months, the rainy season came and rain fell 
^rom the clouds which Indra shook down and emptied. The 
** three-fold hammer ” of Indra (mentioned in Rig. VIII. 7i. 8) 
and the three-fold dripping clouds ” (meutioned in Rig.VIT. 
101.4) probably refer to the three months during wliich the 
raiuy season lasted. No itiferenee of the long Arctic night, 
therefore, csan at all be drawn from this adcount, and Mr. Tilak 
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himself admits, that the mntras used in the Pravargya are 
not so explicit ae one might expect such kind of evidence 
tp be/’ * 

Mr. Tilak next turns to the annual known as the 

Oavdtn-ayanam, which was the type of similar Satlras known as 
the Aditydndm-ayanam^ Angirasdm-ayanam &c, which, as Dr. 
Haug observes, seem to have been established in imitation of 
the Sun’s yearly course. They are the oldest of the Ve^ic 
sacrifices, and their duration and other details have been all 
very minutely and carefully noted down in the sacrificial worksi 
As the Aitareya Brdhmana (IV. 17) says : ‘‘They hold the 
Q^avAm-ayanatn, that is, the sacrificial session called ‘ the cows^ 
walk.’ The cows are the Adityas (Gods of the months). By 
holding the session called the cows’ walk, they also hold the 
Adity&nftm-ayanam (the walk of the Adityas).” The ceremony 
has been described once in the Aitareya BrUhmana, and twice 
ip the Taitiiriya Samhita. The former describes the origin 
and duration of the Saiira as follows : 

“ The cows being desirous of obtaining hoofs and horns 
held (once) a sacrificial session. In the tenth month (of their 
sacrifice) they obtained hoofs and horns. They said we have 
obtained fulfilment of that wish for which we underwent the 
initiation iuto the sacrificial rites. Let us rise (the sacrifice 
being finished). Those that rose are those who have horns. Of 
those who, however, sat (continued the session) saying ‘ Let 
us finish the year,’ the horns went off on account of their 
distrust. It is tliey who are hornless {tupardh). They (con* 
tinuiog their sacrificial session) produced vigour (M/;;Vlr»^). Thence 
after (having been sacrificing for twelve months and) having 
secured all the seasons, they rose (again) at the end, for they 
had produced the vigour (to reproduce horns, hoofs &c. when 
deeayiog). Thus the cows made themselves beloved by all (the 
whole world), and are beautified (decorated) by all.” ^ 


• Tilak’s Arctic Home in the Vedas p. 122. 

♦ J>r. Hang's Ait. Brmh. Tra!i«. Tot. |b P. 2P?F« 
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Vmm the above extracts it appears that there were two 
schools of anoierit saerificers, — ^one performing the sacrifice 'for 
ten months, and the other for twelve months. The main object 
of the sacrifice was water i.f., the fall of timely rains in 
the rainy season, which was essentially necessary for tlie cultiva* 
tion and growth of crops. Oar readers will doubtless recall to 
mind the Rig*Vedic verse ( V. 45. 11) which says I offer to you 
(gods); /or the sake of water ^ an all-bestowing sacrifice, whereby 
the Navagvas have completed the ten months’ rite.” As the 
ancient Aryans were excellence agriculturists, and mainly 
depended for their crops on rainwater, whose fall wsis not 
uniform and equally distributed every year on account of inter- 
mittent spells of drought, their one main and all-absorbing 
anxiety was to secure the fall of timely rain, without which 
crops would not grow. With this object in view they instituted 
the annual Sattras, as they believed that Indra, the chief benevo- 
lent and powerful deity, would thereby be sufiiciently sticug- 
thened to fight the terrible Demon of Drought who was supposed 
to imprison the rain-water in his capacious Uloud-body, and to 
overwhelm and kill him. They observed this fight to occur 
every year, which invariably resulted in the defeat of Vritra or 
(^ushna, and the release of the imprisoned waters, the solar rays, 
the Dawn and the Sun — to the great delight of all living 
creatures. Those sacrificers who believed that their work was 
accomplished as soon as clouds (horns) appeared in the sky, 
betokening the advent of the rainy season at the end of ten 
months’ rites, rose from the sacrificial session, and wcrecompar^ 
to cows who had horns, i,e,y who had faith in the efficacy of 
their rites and believed that since the clouds had appeared, rain 
was sure to fall. 

But there was another class of sacrificers who distrusted tht 
efficacy of tbeir rites, inasmuch as they feared that the «iin» 
might hold off intermittently, causing a general droilght, if 
they did not continue the sacrifice for full twelve months. Them 
were, therefore, « to cows whose horns went off on 
account of their distoiet Though they became bornlee^^ they 
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giUiied vigour; because of thsr performance of tbe sacrifice for 
full twelve roonths. This is what w© uuderetaud by the queer 
allegorical description of the cows holding their sacrificial Session 
for ten and twelve months respectively. The description does 
not suggest that tiie Aryans held their Bacrificcs for ten monthsi 
while in the Arctic region, and for twelve months when they 
emigrated to the Temperate or the Tropical Zone* As we have 
just said, it refers to two schools of sacrifieers, one of which 
thought that the performance of ten months’ sacrifice was 
sufficient ; while the other thought that the sacrifice should be 
performed for , full twelve months to the end of the year. The 
allegory does not seem to mean anj thing more than this. 

There is a similar account in tlie Taittiriya Samhita (VIT, 
6.1-2), which is given below : 

The cows hold this sacrificial session desiring that^being 
hornless, let horns grow unto us.’ Their session lasted (for) 
ten months. Then when the horns grew (up), they rose saying 
‘ we have gained.’ But those who^se (horns) were not grown, 
rose after completing the year, saying ^we have gained.^ 
Those that had their horns grown, and those that had not, both 
rose saying ‘ We have gained.’ Cows’ session is thus the yedt 
(year-session). Those who know this reach the year and pi'osj^r 
verily. Therefore, the hornless (cow) moves (grazes) pleased, dnnny 
th^ two rainy months. This is what the Sattra has achieved fOr 
her. Therefore, whatever is done in the ho\ise of one performling 
the yearly Sattra is successfully, timely, and properly done.” 

In this account we find it distinctly mentioned that the 
hornless cow j^erforming the sacrifice for twelve months grazes 
pleased, during the ^o rainy months {Farshiki^mdsau), There is 
absolutely no mention Jiere of a long night lasting for tWo 
months. The infercncei therefore, is clear that the last two 
months^ session was held during the rainy seae^n. 

In the next Anuvdka (V:lL6*2.1-2) tha famhita furtbbr 
desribes the Cows ’ session as follows : 

^ The cows held this saerifictal session^ facing hornless {aadd) 
desiring to Obtairi hOmi, Their eessiOn lasted^ (for) feti months 
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then when the hoi’ns ^rew (up) they said : ' We have gained, 
let us rest ; we have obtained the desire for whieh we sat (com- 
menoed the session).’ Half or as many of them said Ve shall 
certainly sit for the itro twelfih {two last) wontln^ and rise after 
completing the year.’ (Some) of them liad horns in the twelfth 
month by trust, (while) by distrust those that (are seen) hornless 
(remained so). Both, that is, those who got horns, and those 
who obtained vigour {lirjm)^ thus attained their object. One 
who knows this prospers, whether rising (from the sacrifice) in 
the tenth month, or in the twelfth. They, indeed, go by the 
path (padeno) ; he going by the paths indeed attain (the end). 
This is that successful ajfanam (session). Therefore it is go»m^i 
(beneficial to the cows.) ” 

The above description, besides agreeing generally with the 
previous two descriptions, gives us a sure indication as to when 
the ancient sacrificial year ended. The two rainy months 
{VarsiHmdsau) were undoubtedly the last two months or the two 
, twelfth months” of the year, as the Samhita distinctly says. The 
year, therefore, ended with Varshd or the rainy season, fnd the 
New Year commenced from Autumn, wh»n the Saitras were 
recommenced. 

Cows have been variously compared in the Rig«Veda to 
the rays of the Sun, to Dawns and to rain-laden clouds respec- 
tively. In the above allegorical account, Mr. Tilak thinks 
with Prof. Max Miiller, from a reference to the Greek 
mythology of Helio’s oxen numbering 350, that they were 
the dawns or the days of the year. ^‘It is not difficult to see”, 
says Mr. Tilak, ‘That underneath this strange story of cows 
holding a sacrificial session for getting horns, there lies con- 
cealed the remarkable phenomenon that, realeased from the 
clutches of Pani, these cows of days and nights walked m 
for ten months, the oldest duration of the session known as 
Ows' walk. In plain language this means, if it means any- 
thing, that the dld^^st Aryan year was one of fen montiw, 
lopg night, dm which the cows were again 
carried away hy the powers of darkness.” We 
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for msons already stated, with the latter part of Mr. Tilafe's 
ccnclueion. Where is the indication of a long night in the 
above extre,cts? If all the cows were earned away by the 
powers of darkness, how was it possible for some of them to 
hold the session for full twelve months? The real meaning 
of the allegory Would be that after the performance of ten 
months’ rites, clouds appeared on the horizon, which were 
compared to the horns of ^Hhe cows of days and nights”. 
Seeing the advent of the rainy season for which tiie sacrificial 
session had been held, some of the saciificers rose; but others, 
fearing that the rains might be delayed in coming for sometime, 
thought it ptudent and reasonable to hold on the session for 
two months more till the end of the year.® These liave 
been compared to hornless cows, or cows who lost their horns 
through distrust. Ibit whether with or without horns, the 
cows gained their main object. In other words, there was 
plenty of rain ; and as the hornless cows, t.e., the distrostful 
sacrificers continued their session during the rainy season, 
they are said to have grazed freely all the time. There is not 
the ghost of the mention of the long night in this account; 
and there can be no doubt that Mr. Tilak’s interpretation is 
fanciful and palpably erroneous. 

We come to the same concluson, if we take the meaning 
of ”cows” to be Adityas, i.e. Suns or month-gods, as explained 
in the Aitareya Br&hmana.^ After ten months’ sacrifice, the 
cows had horns, i.e., rugged clouds appeared on the horizon, 
looking like horns of the months. Those sacrificers who did 
not rise from the sacrifice at the end of the ten months, but con- 
tinued it for two months more, lost their horns, though they 
gained in strength and attained their object. In other words, 


* These days of the months had theii' horns cast off) ue., the pointed 
and rngi^ed ends of the early clottds disappeared, and the whole sky was 
overspread by a broad sheet of clond. 

• A»t. (IV. 17) I 
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the rugged look of the first eloads disappeared, and! the ©atiro 
sky was covered by a thick and broad sheet of clouds during 
the rainy months, pouring down copious rains. This was what 
was meant by the falling off of the horns. We are thus able 
to understand how both the horned and the hornless cows 
gained their object. This appears to me to be the plain mean- 
ing of the alove allegorical story. 

Mr. Tilak says that the year was in ancient times made 
up of ten months only, instead of twelve as at present, and in 
support of his contention, refers to the twelfth month of the 
European solar 3 ^ear which is called Becemher^ literally mean- 
ing the tenth month. This, however, do^s not conclusively 
prove that the tenth month was recognised as the last montb 
of the solar year. As the sacrificial year in ancient India 
usually ended in the tenth month, the Aryan immigrants to 
Europe may have carried the tradition with them, and adapted^ 
the counting of the months to the different ciicumstances of the 
land of their sojourn. The tenth month in ancient India was 
the month just before the rains commenced to fall. Naturlly the 
immigrants to Europe placed it before the period of time 
when rain and snow fell, /.<?., before winter set in. The two 
winter months, therefore, really formed the last two months 
of the year which commenced from spring in March, when 
Nature was rejuvenated and obtained a fresh lease of life, 
as it were. The mythical significance of the sacrificial year, 
as understood in ancient Vedic India, was absent in Eumpe, » 
as the immigrants were not sacrificers in the same sense as 
the ancient Indo- Aryans were. They simply counted the 
year from the time when Nature that had become dead in wintei 
showed signs of life in a bright Sun, and a clear sky and 
in warm days, helping the trees to sprout, the flowers to bloom, 
and the birds to sing. The month of March is called in Latin 
Martins Memis, Mariius^ belonging to Mars, the t^6d of 
war. But Martius was also a surname of Jupiter in A-ttiha^ 
expressive of his power and valour. (Paus. 5. C. 14) As 
Jupiter held the same position in the Eoman 
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Indra in th^ Vedic^ and m Indra is identified with Surya or the 
Sun, this Martins or Mar^, the God of war, may be identified 
with the Sun. , The word March is also derived from A.S# 
mewrc^ mark^ O.H. Ger. marka^ r^arch, M.H. Ger. markt 
marke^ marche^ N.H. Gen mark^ 0. Fr. marche^ allied to Lat. , 
margOt edge, border, margin — showing that the month formed 
the border of the year/ from which the months advanced. 
Counting the months of the year from March, we come to the 
seventh month (September), the eighth month the 

ninth month (November) and the tenth month (December). But 
December was not the last month of the year, as there were 
two more months to ‘complete it, viz., the two winter months 
of cloud, rain, snow ind ice, which were left out of reckoning 
like the two rainy months in ancient India. Subsequently, 
in the reign of Numa, a change was made in the Calendar. 
Some say that Numa added two months to the ancient 
Homan year of ten months ; but Plutarch in his life of^ 
Numa records another version of the story, which says 
that he simply tmnsferred them from the end to the beginning 
of the year. And this seems to be the most probable 
explanation. The present Indian Calendar, based on astrono- 
mical observations, and beginning from the summer solstiee 
or fifom the next day of the Mahdvishuva Samkrdnti is also 
different from the Yedic Calendar which had a saeriileial basis 
to go upon. The Vedic year commenced from a certain day when 
it was necessary to begin the annual Sattra or the sacrificial 
session after the rains were over, and the days of the year were 
counted not by weeks or months as at present, but by a series of 
sacrifices standing isolated or in groups, that had to be perform- 
ed in a certain well-defined order, of which we shall speak later 
on. Though the Eoman Calendar was not based on sacrifices, 
it had nevertheless a method of its own, as the year commenced 
from S]»ring when Nature was reborn and rsfuvenated. The 
change effected by Numa in the fioman Caiehdar by transfer- 
ring the last two months of the year to its beginning 
seems to ns be less soientifio than the old Cal^dar. And thnh 
' ^ / ^ ^ ■ 
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tfe^ember, tenth month, came to be regarded as the last 
of the year in later times. 

ilr. Tilak then proceeds to deal with the Soma sacrifice in 
ordlbr to cull points from it in support of his theory. The Soma 
s.’ifetifice is distinofuished from the other sacrifices by a chfef 
characieristic which is the extraction of the Soma juice and the 
offering thereof to the Gods, before drinking. Three libations 
of Soina are offered in a daj^ one in the morning, one at mid- 
day and the last in the evening, all of which are accompanied 
by the chanting of hymns. These Soma sacrifices says 
IVfr. ilak, if classified according to their duration, fall under 
three heads: — (1) those that were performed in a single day, 
called E/cdias ; (2) those that are performed in more than one and 
less than thirteen days, called Ahinan ; and (3) those that take 
thirteen or more than thirteen days, and may last even for one 
thousand years, called Satlras. Under the first head, we have the 
Agnishtoma, fully described in the Aitareya Br&hmana (III. 
39-.It), as the key or the type of all the jsaerifices that fall 
uhder this class... Of the second class cf Soma sacrifices, the 
f)v&da 9 &ha or twelve days’ sacrifice is celebrated both as AAtna 
and SaUra, and is considered to be very important. It is made 
up of three tri/a/ias (or three days’ performances, called respec- 
tively Go and Apts), thi tenth day and the two Atirdtras 

(Ait. Bra. IV. 23. 14), The nine days’ performance (three 
tryahas) is called the Nava-rdira. Side by side with this there 
are, under this head, a number of Soma sacrifices extending over 
two nights, three nights, four nights, called dvurdtra, irUrdtra 
and so on (Tait. Sam. VII. 1. 4; VII. 3. 2; A^v. (^r. Sut. X 
& XII; Tan. Bra 20. 1 1 — 24. 19). In the third class, we hate 
tiie annual Sattras, and of these the Gavdm^ayanam is the type.., 
The annual Saltias are the only important Sattras of tWs class, 

io understand their nature, we must understand wb£tt a 
S^alaha means. Tho word literally denotes a group of six days 
i^%at ahan), and is used to denote six days’ performance in thC 
sacrificial litemtute. It is employed as a unit to measure li* 
mbhtn in the sOrcne tvay as we now use a week, a month bOWg 
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niade up of five ShalaJim. The Shalahay iw its turn, consists of 
the daily sacrifices called JijolUj Go Apis and the same three 
taken in the reverse order as Apis, Go, and J^otis, Every 
Shalaha, therefore, begins and ends with a Jj'otkhtoma 
(Ait. Bra. IV. 16). The Shalaha is further distinguished into 
Abhiplam woA Prishthp a, according to the an*angeaient of the 
Shtomas or songs sung at the Soma libations. An annual SaUra 
is, in the main, made up of a number of Shatakas joined with 
certain special rites at the beginning, the middle and the close 
of the Satita. The central day of the Sattra is called Vishuvan, 
and stands by itself, dividing the Sattra into two equal halves 
like the wings of a house (Tait. Br. I. 2. 3. 1.); and the rites 
in the latter half of the session or after the Vishtivan day are 
performed in an order which is the reverse of that followed in 
performing the ceremonies in the first half of the sacrifice. 
The model annual Sattra (the Gavdut-Ai/anam) i\\\xs 


ihe following parts : — 

Parts, Dap. 

1. The introductory Atir^Ltra ,1 

2. The Chiturvimga day, otherwise called the Arambha- 

niya (Ait. Br. IV. 12) or the Pr&yaniya (Tand. 

Br. IV. 2), the real beginning of the Sattra. 1 

3. Four Abhiplava, followed by one Prishthya shalaha, 

each month; continued in this way for five months. 150 

4. Three Abhiplava and one Prishthya shajaha 24 

5. The Abhijit day 1 

6. The three Svara-S&man days 3 


7. The Fishivan or the Central day which stands by 

iteelf, i.e., not counted in the total of the Sattra 
days. 

8. The three Svara-Sdman days. , 8 

, 9. The Vi^vajit day 1 

10. One Pfishthya and three Abhiplava Shalahas ^4 

11. One Prishthya and four Abhiplava Sjfialahas 

mcnth ; continued in this way far four months^ 420 
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12. Three Abhiplava Slialahas, one Go-shtoma, one Ayn- 

Sh^oma' and one Da^ardtra (the ten days of 
Dvada^&ha); making up one month 80 

13. The Mah&vrata day, corresponding to the Chatur- 

viria^a day at the beginning. 1 

14. The concluding Atir&tra 1 


Total days 860 


We have quoted here in extenso the excellent summary 
of the annual Sattra given by Mr. Tilak, as it would enable 
our readers to understand how and when the Sattra commenced. 
Those who performed the Sattra for full twelve months^ followed 
the above sacrificial procedure ; but those who performed it for ten 
months struck out five Shalahas from each of the parts marked 
8 and 11 in the above scheme. If we bdce the Vishuvan or the 
central day of the year to be the MaMvishnva Samkrdnti or the 
30th day of Chaitra, the sacrificial year really began from the 
first day of the lunar month of Kartika^ which is the middle of 
^arad and marks the beginning of Uemanta, Hence it would 
be natural for the Vedic Aryans to call the year by the name 
of (Jfarad or Eemania^ as they used to do. But those who 
performed the Sattra for ten months only had their session 
ended in SrAvana which is in the very middle of Varshd or the 
rainy season. As the Navagvas originally performed their 
sacrifice for nine months, their session ended in Ashdrha^ 
in the beginning of Fars&d, and hence the year would naturally 
be called Varsha, The Navagvas discontinued the Sattra for 
the next three months, and the Da^agvas for the next two 
months, which were however occupied by the performance of 
Bdiri^Sattras nr Night-sacrifices, so called because the day# of 
the rainy season were like nights, the Sun and the Dawn having 
been hidden away behind the clouds. But the ordinary year 
consisted of 12 months, and began from i^arad or the lunhr 
month of Kartika^ when the sacrificial session also commenced. 
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Let «s try to fix the date of the Vedic New Year. We iiave 
eeea in the al^ve scheme that the Mahdvratu day was the last 
day but one of the year, and as Mr. Tilak has rightly observed, 
** it was a sort of link between the dying and the coming year, 
and appropriately concluded the annual Satira.^^ Before the 
Mab&vrata, the Bagnrdtra (the ten days’ ceremony of DvUda^^ha) 
had to be performed. The Da^ar&tra began with an AUrdlra ; 
then followed the nine days’ ceremony, making up in all ten 
days. We have a relic of this nine days’ ceremony in our present 
Navardtrikam Vratam or Navardtram, which begin from the 
first day of tfie bright portion of the Irrar nrci 1h cf 
and ends in MaMnavami. This ten days’ ceremony was follow- 
ed by the Mahdvraia day which, therefore, corresponds to our 
Mahddagami , or Mahdvijayd or Tijayd^ as it is popularly 
called. This was followed by the concluding Atirdira that 
brought the year to its close. The year, therefore, ended on the 
Ekddagi day of the growing moon of the month of Alvina, 
and began again from the Dvftda^i or twelfth day of the grow- 
ing moon. The Satlra of the New Year, however, really com- 
menced from the next day which was Traj/odagi or the 13th day 
of the growing moon of Alvina. Here, then, we have got an 
unmistakable evidence of the beginning and end of the Vedic 
year, and can now clearly understand why it was called ^rnd. 

It will not be out of place to refer here to later PaurAnic 
myths which will throw an additional light on the interpreta- 
tion of the Vedic year. It is related in some of the PurAnas 
that BAma, the greatest king of the Solar Dynasty who wias 
himself an incarnation of Vishnu or the Sun, defeated and 
. killed BAvatia, the ten-headed monster, on the tenth day of the 
growing moon of the month of Alvina, which is called the 
VijayA day (Victory day). This day corresponds to the 
HahAvrftta day of the Vedic Sattra, the last; but one day, or if 
we take the Vishuvau day into our account, the last day of the 
year, Qn that day, SitA, the beloved wife of RAma, who had 
been eteidthily and forcibly carried away by RAvaija, w;^ 
releaeed ) and this legend agrees with the Hedic l^od of the 
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release of Ushas (Dawn) from the clutches of Vriti*a by 
or the Sub, on that very day. The Ushas or Dawn is identical 
with the Vedic and Pauranic Goltien Uma ** {Haimavati Um^) 
or Durgft, who had ten arms probably from the analogy of the 
ten months during which she flashed forth daily, or because she 
diffosed her light in the ten directions. During tl)e remaining 
two months of the year when she became invisible and lay 
hidden behind the clouds, Indra waged on war with Vritra for 
her release, and when this was effected after the destruction 
of the demon, slie flashed forth again in all her refulgent splen- 
dour. This incident probably goes to the root of the great 
modern festival connected with DurgA. PujA in autumn. This 
festival (which is also called Navardtra) is really the festival to 
celebrate the release of the Dawn and the Sun from the 
clutches of the coluds, and the inauguration of the New 
Year, after the rains were over, by commencing the annual 
Sattra. 

We have already referred in the last chapter to the sleep of 
Hari or the vS un-God on the celestial ocean knowyn as Kshiroda 
over the body of tiie serpent, called (^esha, and pointed out 
that the ocean represented rain-water, and the serpent the 
clouds, with a thousand heads. This sleep of Hari {Ham- 
i;ayanam) commences on the J 1th day of the growing moon of 
the month of Asbarba which exai3tly coincides with the day on 
which the nine months’ session of the annual Satlra performed 
by the Navagvas originally terminated. As the rainy season 
virtually commenced from that day, the Navagvas rose from 
the sacrifice. But as the rains sometimes became late in coming, 
the Satlra was continued by the Da 9 agvas for one month more. 
This practice was afterwards adopted by the Navagvas also, and 
both they and the Da^agvas performed the Satlra for ten 
months. Though they discontinued it for the remaining two 
months of the year, they took it up again from the beginning 
of the New Year which commenced in autumn/ It will thus 
appear ihat their discontinuance of the Satlra for two months 
was not due to the advent of long night as in the Arctic regicm, 
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but ft) the advetit of the rainjr season, which made the days 
dartflt, arid the nights gloomy. 

feat it may be argued that as the sky does not remain con- 
tkitiously overcast throughout the rainy season, and there are 
also bright intervals oE sunshine, all the days of the season 
ciSlfinot reasonably be described as dark and compared with 
nights. This argument is easily answered by the identification 
of Indra with the Sun in the Rig-Veda. (V. 18. 8 ; VI. 4^. 
31 ; VII. 93. 1). When there are bright spells of sunshine 
during the rainy season, it is not really the Sun that shines, but 
the mighty Indra, the victorious, who assuming the form of 
the Sun, darts down his rays for the benefit of the world and 
brings on the revolving days and nights. Rig. V. 48. 3 
says : (Animated) by the libations offered by day and night, 
(Indra) sharpens his vast thunderbolt against the beguiler 
(Vritra ) ; he whose hundred (rays) attend him in his own 
abode, sending away, and bringing back (levolving) days.^' 
The rays of Indra (or the Sun), intercepted by clouds, have 
been numbered hundred, because they are not sufficiently 
bright and strong during the rains ; and it is Indra who 
sends away and brings back the revolving days, as the Sun, 
having been imprisoned by Vritra, is unable to perform 
his functions. These occasional periods of sunshine during 
thfe rainy season are like brief respites obtained by Indra after 
gaining a temporary victory over Vritra who, however, soon 
rallies round his forces to continue the struggle. The complete 
victory comes when Vritra is finally vanquished and slain at the 
end of the rainy season. It is then that the Dawn and the Suh 
are released from their prison and freed to pursue their annual 
course unimpeded until they are again confined by the resus- 
citated and beguiling Vritra. 

’ In a later age the sleep of Hari or the Sun was extended from two and 
three to four months, ending on the llth day of growing moon of th6 month 
of Kartika, v^hen he is said to awake from his sleep. This extensfon *was 
logioally made to cover the late extension of the autumn rains till the inofith 
of Kartika, after which there is settled fair weather. This period is .known 
as , 
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Mr. Tilak, having^ dealt with the annual *Baitra of QavUm- 
ayanam to prove his theory of the Arctic home of the 
which, as we have seen, he has failed to do, proceeds t6 discuss 
what are known as Rdtri-saftras or Rdtri-kratus, e.^., Night- 
sacrifices, numbering one hundred. These sacrifices are “quite 
distinct frotn the annual Sattras and stand as a separate group 
by themselyes. Mr. Tilak wonders why this should have beeh 
SQ, and explains their isolation in his own way by saying that 
they were re<illy performed during the period of the long Arctic 
night (which must have given them their name), extending for 
more than three months. Let us here quote his own words : 
“ Now an important question in connection with these Sattras 
is why they alone should be designated ^^^y///-saerifioe8 {fdtri* 
kratus) or ^-sessions {rdtrusattras) ? and why their number 
should be hundred ? or in other words, why there are no nights 
sattras of longer duration than one hundred night? The 
Mim&msakas answer the first part of the qtiestion by asking us 
to believe that the word ‘ night ^ {ratrih) is really used to deiiote 
' a day ^ in the denomination of sacrifices, ((^bara on Jaimini 
VIII. I. 17). The word Dvufdtra, according to this theory, 
means two days^ sacrifice, and (Jlata-rfttra, a hundred days^ 
sacrifice. This explanation appears very good at first sight, and 
as a mattter of fact, it has been accepted by all writers on 
the sacrificial ceremonies. In support of it, we may also cite 
the fact that as the moon was the measurer of time in ancient 
days, the night was then naturally more marked than the day, 
and instead of saying ‘ so many diys, ^ men often spoke of 
many nights ’ much in the same way as we now use the word 
^ fort-night. ^ This is no doubt good so far as it goes ; but the 
question is why should there be no Soma-sacrifices of a longer 
duration than 'one hundred nights,’ and why a gap, a serious 
gap, is left in the series of Soma-sacrifices after one hundred 
nights’ Satira until we come to the annual Saitra of 368 d^ys. 
Admitting that ^ night ’ means ' day, ’ we have some sacrifiees 
lasting from 1 to IQO days, and if so, where was the bami to 
complete the series until the yearly Saitra of 368 daj^s 
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reached ? So far as I know, no writer on sacrificial ceremonies 
has attempted to answer this question satisfactorily. Of course, 
adopting the speculative manner of the Brfthmanas, we might 
say that there are no Soma-sacrifices of longer than one hundred 
nights^ duration, because the life of a man cannot extend beyond 
a hundred year (Tait. Bra., III. 8. 16. 2). But such an expla- 
nation can never be regarded as satisfactory, and the Mimiim- 
sakas who got over one difficulty by interpreting ' night ’ into 
‘ day,^ have practically left this latter question untouched, and, 
therefore unsolved. In short, the case stands thus : the sacri- 
ficial literature • mentions a series of 99, or practically one 
hundred Soma-sacrifices called 'the night-sacrifices,^ but these 
do not form a part of any annual Sattra^ like the Gavdm-ayanam^ 
nor is any reason assigned for their separate existence, nor is 
their duration which never exceeds a hundred nights accounted 
for. Neither the authors of the Brfthmanas, jjor those of the 
(^rauta Sutras, much less S^yana and YAska give us any clue 
to the solution of the question ; and the Mim&msakas, after 
explaining the word ' night, ^ occurring in the names of these 
sacrifices as equal to 'day,* have allowed these night-sacrifices 
to remain as an isolated group in the organized system of Soma- 
sacrifiees. Under these circumstances, it would, no doubt, 
appear presumptuous for any one to suggest an explanation, so 
many centuries after what may be called the age of Sattras. 

But I feel that the Arctic theory not only explains, but 

appropriately accounts for the original existence of this isolated 
series of a hundred Soma-sacrifices.** ® 

For my part, I would not venture to offer, like Mr, Tilak, 
a new theory to explain the apparently insoluble problem ; but 
we shall try to understand from the very scheme of the Sattra 
in ancient India why the night-sacrifices extended to IQO days. 
We have seen that the Navagvas originally performed the Sattra^ 
of GavAm-ayanam for nine months till the a4vent of the rainy 
season, when its session closed. Three months and a few days 


* Tflak’n Arctic Home ih the Vedas, pp. 211-212, 
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more intervened between the close of this Sattra and the day 
from which it was commenced again. Tlie interval, therefore, 
roughly consisted of 99 or 1 00 days. Though the GavAm- 
ayanam came to a close, the sacrificers felt the necessity for 
performing another sacrifice, known as the Rdtri-Sattra which 
was a purely Soraa-sacrifice, with a view to strengthen Indra at 
a time when he was in the very thick of the fight with Vala or 
Vritra, and, therefore, most needed the help of Mantras and Soma 
libations. As Mr. Tilak has himself observed : ‘‘ They (the sacri- 
ficers) performed their sacrifices for ten months with a view 
to help Indra in his war with Vala ; and just at the time when 
Indra most needed the help of invigorating songs and Soma 
libations, are we to suppose that these sacrificers sat idle, gave 
up the sacrifices, and left Indra to fight with Vala alone and 
single-handed as best as he could ? The whole theory of ssK^ri- 
fices negatives such a supposition. ® We are in perfect a^ord 
with these observations of Mr. Tilak. The sacrificers having 
performed the GavAm-ayanam which helped Indra to overcome 
Vala every night, thought it necessary to perform, for three 
months, another sacrifice with the libations of the Soma juice,— 
the invigorating drink that Indra was extremely fond of — in 
order to help him to successfully fight the great battle with 
Vala or Vritra, which lasted continuously for three months more 
or less, and on the momentous issue of which depended, as it 
were, the very existence of the world. For, Vritra had im- 
prisoned the waters in his capacious cloud-body, along with the 
Sun and the Dawn, and it was necessary to release them for the 
benefit of mankind, nay, of all living creatures. Sattras 

therefore, formed a class by themselves, and were performed 
solely with the object of strengthening Ihdra in his deadly 
conflict with Vritra. The Soma plant, moreover, grew and 
throve during the rainy season, and was available in large 
quantities for^the performance of this special sacrifice for Indra. 
Rig. II. 1 8, 1 says : The season (of the rains) is the parent 
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(o£ the Soma plant)^ which as soon as born of her, enters into 
the waters in which it grows ; thence it is fit for expression, 
as concentrating (the essence of the water) ; and the juice of 
the Sofna is especially to be praised (as the libation proper for 
Indra)/^ We thus see why and when were these special sacri- 
ficed performed. These were known as Nighl-sacrifices {Ratri^ 
KratuB or SaitraB) because the days of the rainy season were 
dark and were like nights. ' ® But these special sacrifices were 
probably performed both in the day time and in the night as 
the following verse (Rig. V. 48. 8) will go to show ; (Anima- 
ted) by the libations offered by day and nighty (India) sharpens 
his vast thunderbolt against the beguiler (Vritra) ; — he whose 
hundred (rays) attend him in his own abode sending away and 
bringing back (revolving) days.” Here we find that the libations 
are offered both by day and night ; and Indra who appears in 
the garb of the Sun whose rays, in consequence of the obstruc- 
tion of clouds, are numbered one hundred, instead of one thousand, 
as they are not strong — is described as sending away and bring- 
ing back the revolving days, which clearly proves that the period 
of Indra’s fight with Vritra was not a continuously long Arctic 
night, but consisted of ordinary revolving dark days and nights. 
This Soma-sacrifice may also have been called Ratri^^SaUrii for 
another reason. ^^The Aitareya Br&hmana (IV. 5), in explain- 
ing the origin of this sacrifice, tells us that the Asuras had 
taken shelter in Night, and the Devas, who had taken shelter 
in Day, wanted to expel them from the dark region. But 
among the Devas, Indra alone was found ready and willing 
to undertake this task ; and entering into darkness, he, with the 
assistance of metres, turned the Asuras out of the first part of 
the night by the first Soma libation, while by means of the 
middle turn {parydya) of passing the Soma-cup, the Asuras 
were turned out of the middle part, and by tlie third turn out 
of the third or the .last part of the night. The three Soma 
libations, here spoken of, are all made during the night, and 
the Brfthmana further observes that there is m other deity mve 
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Indr a and the Metres to whom they are offered (Cf. Apas. Qr, 
Su., XIV. .‘5. 12). The next section of the Brfthmana (IV. 6) 
distinctly raises the question : ‘ How are the Pavam&na Stotras 

(to be chanted for the purification of the Soma juice) provided 
for the night, whereas such Stotras refer only to the day, but 
not to the night V * and answers it by stating that the Stotras 
are the same for the day and the night f ^ ‘ The above account 
applies to the Atirdtra sacrifice, and may be said to apply 
also to the RdtruSattra. In that case, the Rdtri-Sattra was per- 
formed in every night of the period during which the i*ainy 
season lasted in order to strengthen Indra in his fight with 
Vritra. But as we have seen in Rig. V. 48. 3, the libatio ns 
of the Soma juice were offered both by day and by night and 
the Aitareya BiAhmana (IV. 4) says that he who performs the 
Atiratra sacrifice, does so for both day and night. We may, 
therefore, take it that the R4tri-Sattras were performed by day 
as well as by night; and we shall easily understand the necessity 
for this double performance every day, when we remember 
that Indra was in the thick of the fight during the miny 
season, and the stake on his victory was very great, which 
necessitated all the help that the sacrificers could give him. 
Those sacrificers, however, who performed the Oav&m-ayauam 
for full twelve months, performed this special Rdtri-Sattra at 
night-time only, which must have been the origin of its designa- 
tion. We thus see that the performance of the Rdtri^Sattras had 
nothing to do with an Arctic night. There is only one long 
night for three months somewhere in the Arctic region, and the 
counting of one hmidred nights would be an absurdity unless 
there were corresponding days to distinguish them. If (^ta- 
rAtra is understood in the same sense as we understand a fort* 
night,” it would imply the existence of a hundred couples 
of days and nights. 

These hundred nights ” or days of the rainy season were 
looked upon as the hundred forts or citadels (purah) of Vritra or 
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(^ambara, which Indra broke down with his thunderbolt 
(Eig. n. 14. 6 ; II. 19. 6 ; VI. 31. 4 ; VIII. 93! 2, etc.), f he 
word (^ambara ( 5 am=iWater 4 -bara=:concealer) means *'one 
whd conceals water, and is the same as Fritra or tAe en- 
^eloper {of water)V Rig. I. 180. 7 says : ^^For Paru, the giver 
of offerings, for the powerful DevadSsa, thou Indra, the dancer 
(with delight in battle), hast destroyed ninety cities] dancer 
(in battle), thou hast destroyed them for the giver of offerings. 
For Atithigva, the dreadful (Indra) hurled (^ambara from off 
the mountain, bestowing (upon the prince) immense treasure 
(acquired) by (his) prowess ; all kinds of wealth (acquired) by 
his prowess.’' Here we have mention of ninety cities which 
exactly tally with the ninety cloudy days that intervened between 
the completion of the nine months’ Sattra, and the beginning of 
the sacrifice on New Year’s day. Indra is also said to have 
hurled down (^ambara from the mountain {(jirek). Now as this 
word giri or parvata^ is synonymous with megha or cloud (Y&ska’s 
Nighunta, I. 10), the hurling down of (^ambara from the giri 
means that he was thrown down from the clouds, and the rain^ 
water which he had imprisoned was set free. (^ambira was 
therefore killed during the rainy season. The ‘‘ immense treasure ” 
or wealth that was bestowed by Indra on Atithigva undoubtedly 
refers to the bumper crops that were j)roduced in consequence of 
the timely fall of rains. 

The last portion of vei'se 3 of the same hymn has been tran- 
slated as follows : “ He (India) opened the doors of the waters, 
the sources of food, when shut dp (in the clouds) ; (the sources 
of) food that were spread (over the earth).” 

Wilson comxx^ents on this passage as follows : hhak paru 
xmiah is the reiterated phrase, alluding in the first place, accord- 
ing to S&yana, to the rains shut up in the clouds, and in the 
second, to the seeds shut up in the earth, germinating on the fall 
of the rain, and affording, in either ease, fcod.^’ 

In verse S of the same hymn, it is related that Indra tore off 
the black skin (of the aggressor) ” which undoubtedly refers to 
black clouds. In Rig. I. 129. 3, we read Thou, the destroyer 
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(of enemies), piercest every rain-coafining skin; thou overtaikest, 
hero, every flying (mortal cloud), and abandonest (it) when 
exhausted (of its water). Here, then, is a clear explanation of 
what is understood by black skia which is nothing but rain- 
conflning cloud. Rig. II. -0. 7 also contains the same idea: 
“ Indra the slayer of Vritra, the destroyer of cities, has scattered 
the black-sprung servile (hosts),’’ meaning the clouds. Else- 
where, the clouds have been described as the pregnant (rain- 
laden) wives of Krishna.” 

In Rig. II. 19. 6 we read : ''The radiant Indra subjected to 
Kutsa, his charioteer, (the Asuras) ^ushiia, Arusha, and Kuyava, 
and for the sake of Divod&sa, demolished the ninety and nine 
cities of (^anibara.” 

In verses 2 and 3 of the same Siikta we read : Exhilarated 
by the Homa juice, Indra, armed with the thunderbolt, severed 
the rain-confining cloud, whereupon the currents of the rivers 
proceeded (towards the ocean) like birds to their own nests. 

The adorable Indra, the slayer of Ahi, sent the current of 
the waters towards the ocean ; he generated the Sun ; he discover- 
ed the cattle ; he efEecteJ the manifestation of the days of light.” 

The meaning of the above verses is clear. The clouds are 
rent asunder by Indra, and the rains fall down on tlie earth, 
swelling the rivers which carry tlie waters to the ocean. After 
the clouds are dispersed, the cows or the solar rays are discovered, 
the Sun appears in the sky, and bright days follow. These are the 
feats of Indra, and he performed them by demolishing the ninety- 
nine cities or citadels of (^ambara, or in other words, by over- 
coming the ninety or ninety-nine days that constituted the rainy 
season. 

The above extracts will suffice for our purpose, as they 
numistakably prove that the great conflict between Indra and 
Vritra 6r ^mbara took place in the rainy season, and not during 
the long Arctic night. 

Mr. TUak says that this conflict took place, in the nether 
world, below the earth or on the other side of it, where 
Vritra is said to have confined the Sun, the Dawn and the waters, 
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the invisible aerial waters with whose movement wasinti^ 
mately connected the movement of the Sun and the Dawn. But 
the following vi^rses do riot support such a supposition. In Big. 
I. 54. 6 we read : When, Indra, thou hadst smitten with thy 
thunderbolt the cheeks of the wide-extended Vritra who, having 
obstructed the waters, re pone d in fhs region above the firmament, 
thy lustre, destructive of enemies, extended and thy strength be- 
came effulgent.’* Again, in Rig. I. 80. 4 we read : Thon hadst 
struck Vritra from off the earth and from heaven ; (now) let loose 
the wind-bound life-sustaining rain, manifesting thine own 
sovereignty.'* The meaning is that Vritra, in the shape of dark 
mists near the earth, and of clouds high up in the sky, has been 
killed by Indra. In Rig. II. 30. 3 again, we read : ^^In as much as 
he {Vritra) had spread aloft above the firmament, Indra hurled 
against him his destructive (thunderbolt). Enveloped in a cloud, 
he rushed upon Indra, but the wielderof the sharp-edged weapon 
triumphed over his foe,** Rig. II. 11. 5 says : Indra, here, 

thou hadst slain, by thy powers, the glorified A hi, hidden privily 
in a cave, lurking in concealment, covered by the waters in 
which he was abiding, and arresting the rains in the shy f From 
the above quotations it would be quite clear to our readers that 
the fight between Indra and Vritra took place in antariksha or 
the sky, and not in the nether regions. 

Indra was called (Jatakratu, i.e,, one in whose honour one 
hundred sacrifices had been specially performed. These sacrifices 
were as we have seen, the Batn-Sattras or night-sacrifices which 
were specially performed with a view to strengthen Indra in his 
fight with Vritra, either in the nights of the rainy season, or both 
in the nights and days of that season which was compared to 
ritrih or night on account of the concealment of the Sun behind 
the clouds. We have also seen that Indra demolished 90, 99 or 
100 cities or fortresses of Vritra which we have identified with 
the cloudy days of the rainy season, Mr. Tilak says that as 
the word devn-pt^rah which means the fortresses of the 
Qods'^ has been interpreted to mean ''days *' in the description 
of the Dafa-rdlra sacrifice in the l^ittirtya 8amhita (Vil. 
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6. 3-4), pnrah (cities or fortresses) of (JJambara or Vritra, 
may well be takeu to meaa nights.’’ We have no objec- 
tion to take this view, as the days of the rainy season were 
compared to darkness and nights. That these 99 days were rainy 
days would appear from their comparison with streams which 
Indra '^traversed like a swift hawk ’’ (Rig. 1. 32. 4). The verse 
immediately preceding it clearly indicates that the lighting took 
place in the rainy season : Neither the lightning, nor the 
thunder, nor the rain which he showered, nor the thunderbolt 
harmed Indra when he and Ahi fought, and Maghavat (Indra) 
triumphed also over other attacks.” The rainy days, however, 
did not constitute one long Arctic night, but they were ordinary 
revolving days and nights as we have seen in Rig. V. 48. 3. 
From these evidences it is clear that the Rdtri-Saitras^ performed 
during the rainy season, were so cvlled, because the days were 
dark like nights, or because a special session of night-sacrifices 
was held during this season to mike Indra strong and victorious 
over the Asuras. The performance of these sacrifices does not, 
in any way, indicate that the Aryans once lived in the Arctic 
region where the night was throe months long. 

Mr. Tilak lastly refers to the Avestic legend of the fight 
between Tishtrya, the star of rain, and Apaosha, the demon of 
drought, which is an exact parallel of the Vedic legend of the 
fight between Indra and Vritra. In the Rig-Veda,” says 
Mr. Tilak, ‘Hhe tight of Indra with Vritra [Vriira4urya) is often 
represented as a struggle for waters {dp4urya) or as ' the striving 
for cows " {go4shthi) or ' the striving for day ’ {dituisUhi), and 
Indra is said to have released the cows or waters and brought on 
the Dawn and theSuaby killing Vritra (Rig. I. 51. 4 and II. 19. 
3). Now Indra as Vniralian appears as Veretraghm in the 
Avesta; but the fight for waters is therein ascribed not to 
Veretraghna but to Tishtrya, the star of rain. It is he who 
knocks down Apaosha and liberates the waters for tlie benefit of 
man ^ with the assistance of the winds, and the light that dwells 
in the watersr.^ Tn short Tishtrya’s conquest over Apaosha is 
an exact parallel of Indra’s conquest over Vritra as described in 
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the Rig-Veda; and, as the legends are interpreted at present, 
they are said to refer to the breaking up of the clouds, and the 
bringing on of the rains on the earth, Tisbtrya being supposed to 
be the star of rain. But this theory fails to account for the 
fact how the recovery of the Dawn and the rising of the Sun^^^ 
or the bringing on of light, were included amongst the effects of 
Indra’s victory over Vritra.*’ We do not see how and why the 
theory fails in this respect. When Vritra or Apaosha is van* 
quished, the waters are set free from the clouds and with the 
disappearance of the clouds in autumn, the Dawn and the Sun 
are also released, and they shine as brightly as they did before 
the rains. We have already quoted enough evidence from the 
Rig-Veda to prove these facts. As in the case of Indra, so in 
that of Tishtryaalso, the Haoma was performed for one night, 
or two nights, or fifty or hundred nights (Yt. VIII. II), when 
he appeared and fouglit with Apaosha. * ^ It is thus clear that 
the fight between Tishtrya and Apaosha took place, like the fight 
between Indra and Vritra in the rainy season, and not daring the 
long Arctic night, for '^one night as mentioned in the Parsi 
scripture does not necessarily mean a night of 24 hours’ duration. 
It is probable that the sacrifice performed in honour of Tishtrya 
was held in the night as it was done by the Vedic Aryans, and 
hence ' nights ’ instead of ^ days ’ has been mentioned. It is 
remarkable that the Avesta does not mention the release of the 
Sim and the Dawn, as probably the rainy season was not so 
continuous in Airyana Vaejo as it was in Sapta-Sindhu which, 
as we have seen^ was girded about by oceans, and therefore had a 
more copious rainfall, and a longer duration of clouds than the 
home of the Iraniaus. This may also account for the fact that 
the Haomx sacrifice was performed by the followers of Zoroaster 
*‘for one night, two nights, fifty or hundred nights,” according to 
the scanty or the copious nature of the rainfall in Airyana 
Vaejo. It is not at all conceivable that within the same 

Ar both the Vedio Aryans and the Iranians performed the Soma 
sacrifice and as the Soma plant nraa indigenous only to the Him&laja and 
Sapta*8indho, they could not have lived in the Arctic region. 

63 ■ 
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province and latitude, the Arctic night would extend from one 
night to hundred nights. The very fact that the S.oma sacrifice 
was perforraed both by the Vedic Aryans and the Zoroastrians 
and tliat the Soma plant grew nowhere else excepting on the 
Himalaya and in Sapta-Sindhu shonld have convinced Mr. Tilak 
of the absurdity of his Arctic theory. 

Now to sum up ; it has been shown that (1) the dropping 
down of the heavenly jar or clouds by Indra means the fall of 
rain, or the advent of the rainy season after ten mouths of 
drought; ()1) that it does not betoken the approach of the long 
Arctic night; (3) that the Navagvas and the Da 9 agvas were 
two classes of sacrificers who originally performed the Sailed or 
annual sacrifice for nine or ten months respectively, but after- 
wards both performed it for ten months; (4) that they rose 
from the sacrifice as soon as the cows which were no other than 
the months or the days of the year had grown horns on their 
heads, /y^, as soon as clouds, presaging the approach of the 
rainy season, appeared on the horizon; (5) that there were some 
sacrificers who, instead of rising at the end of ten months, went 
on performing the sacrifice for full twelve months; (6) that the 
object of the sacrifice was “ water or rains which were supposed 
to have been imprisoned by Vritra or ^ushna, and to release 
which was invoked the aid of the powerful Indra by mantras 
and the performance of the Soma sacrifice ; (7) that these 
clouds were compared to darkness on account of their black 
colour, and the cloudy days to nights, because the Dawn and the 
Sun lay hidden behind the clouds ; (8) that as the Asuras be^ 
came powerful at night and as the rainy days were compared to 
‘ nights, a special Soma sacrifice, called Udiri-Battra or night- 
sacrifice, was performed, probably both by day and by night, for 
ninety to one hundred days, with a view to strengthen Indra in 
his fight with Vritra who had imprisoned in his cloud-body the 
waters, the solar rays, the Dawn and the Sun himself ; (9) that 
this tight was undertaken by Indra to release them from the 
clutches qf Vritra for the benefit of all livingTereatures ; (10) that 
the annual Saitras known as G4vam-ayanam, AngirasAm-ayanam, 
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AdityltnAm-ayanamj etc,, were eomroeneed eoon after the cessation 
of rains in autamn from the thirteenth day of the bright portion 
of the lunar month of Alvina, and completed by the Navagvas on 
the llth day of the bright portion of the lunar month of AsMrha^ 
t,e,y the day on which *Hari, according to later Paurauic legend, 
goes to his sleeji for four months on the back of the (^esha serpent 
in the Kshiroda^Samudra, and by the Da9agva9 on the llth day 
of the bright portion of the lunar mouth of (^ravana ; (11) that 
the year in ancient India was computed not by months and 
weeks, at at present, but by a set scheme or arrangement of the 
annual Sattra ; (l i) that the present Xavardira Frata or the 
Durg4 Puja festival marked the end of the old and the beginning 
of the new yen* in ancient Rig-Vedic India, and are merely 
the relics of the Dagardim and the Makdvrata ceremonies of the 
GavAm-ayanam; (13) that the 90 or 100 Rafri-Suftras correspond- 
ed to the same number of the rainy days which were regarded 
as so many fortresses of Vritra, that ladra broke down with his 
thunderbolt; (14) that Indra derived his epithet of (^ata-kratu 
from the fact that the hundred Soma-sacrifices known as Rdtru 
Satiras were performed solely in his honour with a view to 
strengthen him in his fight with Vritra ; (15) that these sacri- 
fices were distinct and separate from the annual SaUras per- 
formed either for ten or twelve months; (16) that the year of 
the Vedic Or the Roman calendar never eo»»sisted of ten months 
as wrongly supposed by Mr. Tilak, but of twelve months ; and 
as the two months of the rainy season were left out of reckon- 
ing in ancient India so far as the annual Sattra performed by 
certain sacrificers was coicerned, so did the old Romans also 
leave out of reckoning the two winter months of snow, ice, and 
rain, although they were not sacrificers in the strictest sense of 
the term ; (17) that the Avestic legend of the fight between , 
Tishtrya, the star of rain, and Apaosha, the demon of di^ought, 
is an exact parallel of the Vedic legend of the %ht between 
Indra and Vritra; (18) that both the legends refer to the rainy, 
season, and not to a long Arctic night; (19)' that as both, the 
Vedio and Avestic saCrifioed were accompanied by the Soma ox 
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the Haoma sacrifice, aud as the Soma ♦plant was indigenous to 
the Him&laya and "^apta-Sin.dhu only, the ancient Aryans could 
not have lived in the Arctic region ; and lastly (20) that 
Mr. Tilak^s attempt to prove the Ai-ctic home of the ancient 
Aryans from these evidences has failed. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


Examination of Mr. TilaK’s Theory of the Arctic Cradle of tlie 
(Aryans coiitinLied.) 

Veuic Myths — thh C.\ptivk Watehs. 

Ill the previous chapters we have examined what Mr. Tilak 
has termed the direct Vedic evidences which in their cumulative 
effect go to prove, in his opinion, the Arctic home of the ancient 
Aryans. But we have seen that they prove any thinly but an 
Arctic home. The night, the day, the Dawn, the Sun, the 
months and the seasons liave not in any of them the Polar or 
Circum-polar characteristics. Nor do the annual Sattras, and 
the IMtri-Sattras prove the existence of a long Arctic night 
extending from two to three months. We have seen that what 
Mr. Tilak calls a long niglit was nothing but the rainy season, 
during which the long fight between India and ^ ritra took place. 
It would, indeed, be futile to pursue any farther Mr. Tilak^s 
arguments in sn[)port of his pet theory ; but as he thinks that 
in the interpretation of the Vedic myths in the light of his 
theory would be found a strong corroborative evidence in support 
of it, we propose to follow liim up to the end. This process, 
though somewhat tedious and trying to our readers, would 
nevertheless help them to obtain a clear insight into the real 
import of the Vedic myths, and a glimpse of the mentality that 
tried to grasp and explain tho surrounding phenomena. 

It is customary with many Indians, — even men of light and 
education among them — to think that it is the European 
scholars who, with the deliberate object of detracting from the 
value of the Vedas as a holy and highly spiritual scripture, first 
broached the Dawn or the Solar Theory and the Storm theory 
to explain many a Vedic myth. But it will be a disagreeable 
surprise to tliem to l^arn that these theories and others had 
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actually been propounded in India several centuries before the 
Christian era, by Indian thinkers and philosophers themselves, 
who made such bold speculations, and showed such a freedom 
of thought as would not be ordinarily suspected, and that the 
European scholars, following in their footsteps, only adopted 
and elaborated them. For example, there was a school of 
thinkers called the Aifikds{ka.t who believed that ‘'many of the 
deities were real historical personages who were apotheosised for 
their supernatural virtues or exploits. Other theologians divide 
the deities into Kfirm '-dcvaids, or those that have been raised to 
the divine rank by their own deeds, and Ajana deratds, or those 
that were divine by birth ; while the Xairnktan (or the Etymolo- 
gists) maintain that the Vedic deities represent certain cosmical 
and physical phenomena, such as the appeirince of the dawn, 
or the breaking up of the storm-clouds by lightning. The 
Adhijdtmika^, on the other hand, try to explam certain Vedic 
passages in their own philosophical ways ; and there are others 
who endeavour to explain Vedic myths in other diSerent ways,’’ * 
We are not here concerned with the relative merits of the 
theories of the clifPerent schools, but we will confine ourselves to 
the theory of the Nairuktas, headed by YAska, who have tried 
to explain the A'edic myths by saying that " they represent 
either the daily triumph of light over darkness, or the conquest 
of the Storm-god over the dark clouds that imprison the fertilizing 
watei*s and tlie light of the Sun.'’ The struggle between Light 
and Darkness is a daily occurrence, and Light triumphs over 
Darkness every morning, as it is itself, in turn, overwhelmed 
by the latter every night. Light is represented by the Dawn 
and the Sun, and darkness by Vritra who encompasses them 
every night with his dark expansive body. Indra, the A^yin^ 
and Fire help to release them from the clutches of Vritra ; 
hence it is necessary to strengthen them in their work by the 
daily performance of Yajm or sacrifice, which formed a part or 
unit of the annual SnUras lasting for nine, ten or twelve months. 
But there was a special season when Vritra, under the name of 
' Tilak** Arctic Jjowe in the VedaSy pp. 237*2^, 
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(Jusbna, (JJatnbam, etc., became very powerful and imprisoned 
the Sun, the Dawn, the solar rays and the waters for days and 
months together, causing great distress to all living creatures, ‘ 
and Indra and his helpers had to carry on a hard and arduous 
struggle with Vritra in order to release them from his grasp for 
the benefit of mankind. Hence arose the necessity for perform- 
ing a sp^ial Sallra, called Bdtri-Sattra with a view to strengthen 
Indra in his fight. This struggle is explained by what is known 
as the Storm Theory ; but it would have been better if it were 
designated as ^^the Tlainy Season Theory. Y&ska in his 
Nirukta (II. 16 ) asks : Who was Vritra ? ‘ A cloud/ say the 
Nairiiktas ; ^ an Asura, son of Tvashtri,’ say the AitiliAsikas. 
The fall of rain arises from the mingling of the waters and of 
light. This is figuratively depicted as a conflict. The hymns 
and the Br&hmanas describe Vritra as a serpent By the expan- 
sion of his body, he blocked up the streams. When he was 
destroyed, tlie waters flowed forth.^^* This two-fold cbaiacter 
of the struggle, the daily and periodical, is well explained 
by the Dawn or th^ Solar theory, and the Storm or the Rainy 
Season theory, both of which have been adopted almost without 
reservation by all Western scholars. In the hands of German 
Mythologians, the Storm-theory became almost a rival to the 
Dawn-theory. Clouds, storms, rains, lightning and thunder/^ 
observes Professor Kuhn, were the spectacles that above all 
others impressed the imagiuati >n of the early Aryans and busied 
it most in finding terrestrial objects to compue with their ever- 
varying aspects. The beholders were at home on the earth, and 
the things on the earth were comparatively familiar to them ; 
even the coming and going of the celestial luminaries might 
often be regarded by them with more composure because of 
their regularity ; but they could never surcease to feel the 
liveliest interest in these meteoric changes, so lawless and 

• Nir, Naigamakandam, II. 16 : lift ift 
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mysterious in their visitations, which wrought such immediate 
and palpable efEacts for good or ill upon the lives and fortunes 
of the beholders/' ^ Hence was the necessity for performing 
the special sacrifice, known as Rdtri-Satira, 

'Phere is another theory, propounded by European scholars, 
which is called the Spring or Vernal theory, by which they seek to 
explain some Vodic myths. But this theory was not put forward by 
Y&ska and other Indian Nairuktas probably because “the contrast 
between spring and winter was not so marked as in the countries 
still further north.'' These myths, however, can also be well 
explained by the Storm or Rainy Season theory, a.s we shall 
show later on. 

“The struggle between Indra and Vritra," says Mr. Tilak, 
“ is represented in the Vedas as four- fold in character. /Va?/, it 
is a struggle between Indra and Vritra, the latter of whom 
appears also under the names of Namuchi, Qushna, (^am- 
bara, Vala, Pipru, Kuyava and others. This is rriira4nrya or 
the fight or struggle with Vritra. Secondly ^ it is a fight for the 
waters, which, either in the form of i^indhm (rivers) or as 
dpah (simple floods), are often described as released or liberated 
by the slaughter of Vritra. This is dpa-lurya^ or the straggle 
for water ; and Indra is called Apasnjit or conquering in the 
waters, while Vritra is described as encompassing them {upnh 
paricaydiutm'). Thirdly^ it is a struggle to regain the cows 
{go4sJiti ) ; and there are several passages in the Rig-Veda 
where the cows are said to have been released by Indra after 
having overthrown Vritra. Fuiirflfly, it is a fight to regain the 
day-light or heaven called div44tf 'f^ or the striving of day ; 
and in many places, the Sun and the Dawn are said to be brought 
out by Indra after killing Vritra." ^ 

Elsewhere he says : “ There are four simultaneous effects 
said to have been produced by the conquest of Indra over 
Vritra, namely {a) the release of the cows, (h) the release of the 


^ Max MSUer’s Leduren on the Science of Language^ Vol. II, p. 606.- 
♦ Tilak’s Arctic Home in the VedaHj pp. 247-4^. 
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watmi^ (c) the production of the Dawn and (d) the pitniuotion of 
the Sun. Let ue now see whether the Storm-theory satisfactorily 
explaine the simultaneous production of these results from the 
destruction 6f Vritra. Vritra is a cloud, a storm-cloud, or a rain- 
cloud, hovering in the sky, and by smiting it with his thunder- 
bolt lodra may well be described as releasing the waters impri- 
soned therein. But where are the cows which are said to be 
released along with the waters ? The Nairuktas interpret cows to 
mean waters ; but, in that case, the release of the waters, and 
the release of the cows cannot be regarded as two distinct 
effects. The recovery of the Dawn and the Sun, along with the 
release of waters, is, however, still more difficult to explain by 
the storm-theory, or we might even say that it cannot be 
explained at all. Rain-clouds may temporarily obscure the Sun, 
but the phenomenon is not one which occurs regularly and it is 
not possible to speak of the production of the light of the Sun as 
resulting from the breaking up of the clouds, which may only 
occasionally obscure the Sun. The recovery of the Dawn, as a 
prize of the conflict between Indra and Vritra, simultaneously 
with the release of waters is, similarly, quite inexplicable ty the 
Storm-theory. The rain-clouds usually move in the heavens, 
and though we may occasionally find them on the horizon, it is 
absurd to say that by striking the clouds, Indra brought out the 
Dawn. I know of no attempt made by any scholar to explain 
the four simultaneous effects of Indra's fight with Vritra by any 
other theory. 

As 1 have already said, it is a misnomer to call the Ap^/mya, 
the Storm-theory. It would be more appropriate to call it the 
Rainy Season theory, by which alone the four simultaneous 
effects of Indra^s conquest over Vritra can be explained. 
Thunder-storms are occasional, and do not occur regularly. 
Though Vritra is undoubtedly the cloud, and Indra releases the 
waters by striking it with his thunderbolt^ these occasional 
clouds only indicate the gradual gathering of his fot^s by 


* Jbid, p. 250. 
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Vritra, and the thander- storms the fighting of mere skirmishes 
on the borders, before the real battle begins. When Vritra 
becomes suflSioiently strong and powerful and his forces (f^Hch 
are called VritrAh in the plural)® are marshalled, be expands 
his body till he covers up the entire sky, and envelops the San, 
the Dawn, the solar rays, and the waters in one dark pall. It 
is, then, that he is called Figvanipa (another name of Vritra), 
which literally means Omniform ^ because there is only one 
cloudy form over the extensive heavens in whichever direction 
we may turn our eyes. Even in these days of scanty rainfall, 
and recurring droughts, the sky remains overcast with clouds 
for days, weeks, nay months together, during the rainy season, 
without revealing either the Sun, the Dawn, or the solar rays. 
We have already shown tliat four seas girding about Sapta-Sindhu 
in ancient times, dense and large masses of dark clouds hung 
about or covered up the entire sky for a longer period than at 
present. The miofall also was more copious, continuous and 
lasting than it is now. While in th^ Rig-Vedic times, the Saras- 
vati was a mighty stream, it has shrunk into an insignificant 
rivulet in modern times, showing that rainfall has gradually 
become scanty in the Punjab with the disappearance of the seas.^ 
As we have proved in the preceding chapter, the real rainy- 
season lasted in ancient Sapta-Sindhu for three months with 
scarcely an interval of fair-weather ora bright day, when the days 
looked like nights, and the nights were darker still. It was 
during this season that Indra fought his terrible battles with 
Vritra, and after a long and arduous struggle, succeeded in 
vanquishing him and laying him low. With the defeat of Vritaa 
the imprisoned waters were released from the cloud-body, along 
with the captive Sun, the Dawn and the solar rays (cows Ot 
~^vak). The cows were not the waters in the present case, as 
Hr* Tilak thinks them to be, but solar ra^s {raqnayaK) as the 
Nairuktas have explained (Nir. I. 5^. If we remember these 
things, it will not at all be difficult for us to understand 

^ Elg, VII. 10 8 ; VII, 83.9 ; IX. 88.4 ; X. 83.7. 
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how the four simuUaueous effects 'were produced by Indra 
vauquisfamg Vritra. With the defeat of Vritra^the confined waters 
were released from the clouds, the clouds disappeared, the blue 
sky was revealed, and the beautiful Dawn and the bright Sun 
reappeared. It is only by identifying Vrltra with an isolated 
cloud which Indra disperses in a season other than rainy that 
Mr. Tilak seems to have got his ideas confused. It has been 
related in Rig. I. 8:^. 4 that Indra, by killing the first-born 
of the clouds, destroyed the delusion of the deluders, and then 
creating the Sun, the Dawn, and the Jirmawenty had no enemy 
to oppose him. " This creating of the firmanent refers to 
the revealing of the bright blue sky after the rains. A similar 
sentiment has also been expressed in Rig. VL 80. 5. All these 
refer to the long-protraeted and dreadful fight between Indra 
and Vritra during the rainy season. But Indra had also to 
fight a daily fight with Vritra for overcoming the darkness 
of the night, and releasing the solar rays (cows), the Sun and 
the Dawn from the demon’s grasp. ^ As Professor Macdonell 
says in his Vedic Mythology “ the cows (or the solar rays) are 
also mentioned along with the Sun and the Dawn (I. 6 5 ; IL 

12. 7 ; VI. 17. 5), or with the Sun alone (I. 7. 3 ; II. 19. 8 ; X. 
138. 2) as being found, delivered, or won by Indra." This was 
the result of his daily fight with Vritra, every night in all seasons 
other than the rainy. The releasing or the winning of the waters 
took place only in the rainy season ; and as soon as the rains 
were over, the Dawn, the Sun, and the solar rays were revealed 
or, as has been said, ‘^created" by Indra. Thus, there is no 
difficulty in understanding the aforesaid four simultaneous . 
results of the long and arduous struggle between Indra and 
Vritra. 

We have already said that this fight took place in FarsAd 
(miny-season), and as Vanhd merged into ^arad (autumn), 
Vritra^s forts were called ^ftiadih or autumnal. Moreover as 
Vala or Vritra was killed at the end of the yaar {parivdUau% 

— . r-n.- Ml'. i - " 

• In Itig. VI. 30. 2 iti htpwt bean said that IndrA faily visits the Sun, 
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the year really ended in and began from (^arad. We have 
shown by our interpretation of the scheme of the annual Sattra^ 
known as Gamim^ayanamy that the Vedic sacrificial year actually 
began on and from the twelfth, or the thirteenth day of the 
bright portion of the lunar month of Acjvina, which was in the 
heart of autumn. The year too was called ^arad, because it 
commenced from autumn, and was said to have been born of 
the watery ocean,** probably meaning thereby the rainy season 
(Rig. X. 190. 1). 

But Mr. Tilak, in spite of evidences to the contrary, 
examined in the previous chapters, does not take the released 
waters to mean the real waters that we see and use, but imagi- 
nary aerial waters over which the Sun, the Dawn, and the solar 
rays glided like boats. With the sinking of these water's 
below the horizon, the Sun and the Dawn also sank down. It 
was then that Vritra encompassed the waters, and with them, 
the Sun and the Dawn also. Vritra, therefore, lived below the 
horizon, in the nether region, on the opposite side iff the earth, 
and the great fight between him and Indra took place in that 
region. When Vritra was killed, the aerial waters were set 
free, which flowed upwards, through the locky apertures or 
caves broken open by Indra with his thunderbolt, and with the 
appearance of these waters above the horizon, the Sun, - the 
Dawn, and the light also became visible. As this struggle 
lasted for three months, Mr. Tilak thinks that these three 
months were the months of long and uninterrupted darkness on 
the earth, and as long nights occur nowhere except in the 
Arctic regions, the original home of the Aryans must have been 
in that region. This interpretation offered by Mr. Tilak appears 
very ingenious at first sight, but let us see how far it is justified 
by the evidences put forward by him. 

In the first place, it occurs to us that if the Sun and the 
Dawn glided over the aerial waters, the obstruction of which by 
Vritra caused them to be imprisoned in the nether regions, 
until the waters were set free again by Indra, the Same thing 
would happen in the case of the Moon, the stars and the other 
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heavenly bodies also, all of which glided over the aerial waters 
like the Siin and the Dawn, and rose and set with the rising 
and sinking of these waters. When the Sun and the Dawn sink 
below the horizon for months in the Arctic region, the aerial 
waters also sink down for that period, and are kept imprisoned 
by Vritra. But during the long Arctic night, the Moon and the 
stars rise and set, which implies the existence of the flow of 
aerial waters, without which it would be impossible for them 
to rise and set. Rig. I. 105. 1 says that the Moon, with her 
golden rays, has been gliding along the watery firmament. The 
aerial water, therefore, is there, and has not been encompassed 
by Vritra in the nether regions on the other side of the earth. 
The imprisonment of the aerial waters in the nether regions by 
Vritra for months together would, therefore, be a mere fiction, 
unjustifiable either by reason or evidence. We admit, no doubt, 
that there is mention in the Big- Veda of celestial or aerial 
waters {divt/dh apah) as well as of terrestrial waters (Rig. VII. 
49. 2), but it is the celestial waters that fall down on the earth 
as rain, and are released by India (Rig. VII. 49. ]) from the. 
clutches of Vritra. We have also shown that Vritra resided in 
aniarihha or the sky (Rig. I. 52. 6); and he, therefore, impri- 
soned the celestial waters in the sky with his expanded cloud- 
body. There is absolutely no mention of the nether regions 
here. Wallis in his Cosmology of the Big-Veda{p,Mh)^j^ 
that the Vedic bards were not acquainted with the regions 
below the earth, and that everything which is described in the 
Vedas as occurring in the atmosphere, including the movement 
of the Sun during night and day, must be placed in the regions 
of the sky, which were over the head of these bards. Macdonell 
also has adopted this view in his Vedk Mythology. But Profes- 
sor Zimmer refers to three passages (Rig. VI. 9. 1; VII. 80. 1; 
V. 81. 4) to prove that a rajas or region beneath the earth was 
known to the Vedic people. The first of these passages says; 

The bright day and the dark day (night) roll the two rajoA 
(regions) by the well-known paths.'' These rajas were not 
necessarily situated on the two opposite sides ^ the earth j bnt 
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one was placed above the other, like two arched carves over 
one’s head.” The Sun, rising in the east, moves on the rajm 
near to the earth towards tlie west, and, reaching the western- 
most point, turns back along the other rajafi which is dark 
{kn^hna) and placed far above the first rajas, till he reaches 
the easternmost point where the two rajas meet. The lower 
rajas is compared to the bright ocean, travelling along which the 
Sun brings daj-light. In Rig. V. 45. 10 we read : ” The Sun 
has ascended above the glistening (bright) water ; as soon as he 
has mounted his bright-backed steed, sage (worshippers) have 
drawn him, like a ship, across the sea.” This may refer 
either to the bright or to the Eastern Sea bordering on 

Sapta-Sindhu, from which the Sun was seen to rise in ancient 
times. The dark rajas has been mentioned in Rig. I. 85. 2 
which is as follows: ‘'Traversing again and again the dark 
firmament rajasd), arousing mortal and immortal, the 

divine Savitri travels in his golden chariot seeing the world.” 
The translation of the next verse is as follows : "The divine 
Savitri travels by an upward (upper) and a downward (lower) 
path ; worthy of adoration, he travels with two white steeds ; he 
comes from a distance, destroying all sins.” The upward or 
upper path in the above verse must be identified with pardbata 
(distant region) or the dark rajas. In verse 9 of the same 
hymn, we read : " The golden-handed Savitri, the beholder of 
various objects, /ravels between the two regions of heaven and 
earth, removes diseases, approaches the Sun, and covers the sky 
alternately with darkness and lighty^ As Savitri is said to 
travel only between heaven and earth, and covers the sky 
alternately with light and darkness, the two fajas, through 
which he travels, must be between heaven and earth, the one 
above the other. There is no suggestion of the nether regions 
in the above verses. 

In verse 7 of %he same hymn, the poet asks ^ ** Where now it f 
the Sun ? who knows which celestial region (kaiam lit * 

• Eiff. 1. 
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rays now illumine ? This^ of bourse, refers to the Sun of the 
night when he is not visible. The very fact that the poet supposes 
him to illumine some celestial region proves that the dark rajas 
was placed high up in the heaven, and not in the nether region. 

In verge 6 of the same hymn we read : There are three 
heavenly regions (dyAv&h) ; two are near the Sun, and one leads 
to the dwelling of Yama. The dewelling of Yama is the place 
where men go after death. It is, therefore, not situated in the 
nether region, but in antariksha or the firmament. 

That the fight between Indra and Vritra did not take place 
in the nether region, but in the firmament {antarikskaj between 
earth and heaven has been amply proved in the previous chapters. 
{vide discussion on Rig. I. 52.6., I. 80.4, I. 56, 6 & 6 &c). It is, 
therefore, quite unnecessary here to repeat and discuss the Vedic 
passages bearing on the subject. But as Mr. Tilak argues from 
other evidences that the fight did take place in the nether region, 
it will be very interesting to examine the correctness of his argu- 
ments. 


In Rig. VII. 104. 11 the bard prays for the destruction of 
his enemy and says : Let him (the enemy), bereft of body and 
sons, go down below the three earths {tisrak prithivih adh^ik). It 
may be asked what is meant by '' the three earths ? We have an 
answer to this query in Rig. I. 108. 8 which is rendered as 
follows : — Whether, Indra and Agni, yon are in the njoper^ 
central and lower region of the earthy come, showerers of benefits, 
hither from wherever you may be, and drink of the offered liba* 
tioDS. The upper region of the earth is the sky, the centra! 
region is the Antarikeha or mid-heaven, and the lower region is 
the ierm firma itself. To send one down the three earths 

does not therefore, necessarily mean to send one to the Other 
{opi^itd} sideoi the earth, ^ but it may as w^ll mean '' to send 
cm down underneath the surface of the eartfa/'as into a deep pit 


MVerUi full of darkness. lu Rig^, X. 152,^ wo read : "'Let 
injures us he sent to th« n^her ** (adhmayn 

^ w^ hm^ 5 Leihint who u^;! 
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into a (Jeep pifc or well, and as the Vedio bards were well aocjuanit- 
ed with the darkness of deep pits and wells, it was natural for 
them to curse their enemies, saying that they might go down 
into the inter-terranean darkness. Mr. Tilak says that like the 
phrase tisra priHvih ad/iah, occurs the phrase tiara prithivih 
mpari in the Rig.-Veda, as in I. 3t.8, where we are told that the 
'Alvins, moving above the three earths, protect the vault or top 
of heaven {divo ndkam) through daya and nighta^^ {dynviraktuvik) 
and the Alvins are said to have come in their uar from a distant 
region {pardvat) in the preceding verse of the same hymn. As 
darkness is caused by a luminary sinking below the horizon, and 
•as the A 9 vins protect the vault of heaven through days and nights, 
they remain in the highest heaven even at night, and the distant 
region from which they are said to come, must be overhead in the 
sky, and not pn the other side of the earth or the nether region. 
The vault of the heaven was the upper region of the three earths 
and the inter-terranean region, as revealed in pits and wells, was; 
its adhah which does not imply the nether region on the other 
side of the earth. 

Mr. Wallis says that since rajas is said to be divided 
three-fold like the earth, and since the highest rajas is mentioned 
as the seat of waters, there is no scope in the Vtdic division of 
rajas for a region beneath the earth ; for these rajas are exhaust- 
ed by taking them as the rajas of the earth (p&rthivam), the rajas 
of the sky {divo rajas), and the highest {paramam rajas), the seat 
of waters., But,'’ says Mr. Tilak, ‘‘ this objection is quite unten- 
able, in as much as sir differe^it rajas are also mentioned in the 
Rig*Veda (I. 164.6). We can, therefore, suppose that there were 
three raias above the earth , arid three below it, and so meet the 
appai eut difficulty pointed out by Wallis." Let us see what Rig. I. 
64.6. says. We read : Ignorant I enquire of the sages (who 
know the truth), not as one knowing (do I enquire), for the sake 
of {gaining) knowledge : What is that One alone who has upheld 
these six spheres (or regions>> in the form of the Unborn ? i ^ 


* ^ Rig. I. ft it: nm ftwft font %%%\ 
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flow does Mr. Tilak infer from this that there were three rafos 
ahoTe the earth and three below it is more than what we can 
understand. In Rig. IT. ^7. 8 we read : They (the Adityas)’ 
Uphold the three earths {Hsra hhumih^ and the three heavens 
(irih dydm). The three earths have been explained in Rig. I, 
t08. 8 as the earth {terra Jirma), the anfariksha^ and the upper 
region of the sky. Above these are the three heavens which, with 
the first three, constitute the six regions or shat rajdmei^ men- 
tioned in Rig. I. 164.6. These were the six loka^ on and above 
the earth, viz.^ Bhnh^ Bhnvah, Sva/i, Mahahy Ja-^aky and Tapah, 
There is, therefore, absolutely no reference to any regions below 
the earth. The use of the word ascend {niU'tyan, or ud-acharat 
in Rig. I. 163.1 and VII. 55.7 to describe the rise of the Sun in 
the morning from the ocean does not signify that the ocean i« 
really an ocean underneath the earth.’’ This ocean was really 
the ocean to the east of Sapta-Sindhii, from which the Sun, the 
Dawn, and the Moon were seen to rise, as there was also a sea 
to the west up the pre«?ent lower valley of the ludus, into which 
they were seen to set. These deities came from the distant 
upper region by the dark path, and dipping, as it were, into the 
Eastern Sea, ascended the lower bright yryV/v to shed their light 
on the earth. This is the meaning of ascending ” referred to in 
the above two verses. 

We have seen in Uig. I. 32. 6 that there are three heavenly 
regions {dydvah) one of wlr’eh leads to the dwelling of Yama, 
The region where Yama ( Vaivasvaia) lives is a region full of light 
and bliss (Rig. IX. 113. 7 & 8). But the path that leads to it 
ilB dark, and lies through one of the three celestial regions, 
which must also be necessarily dark. This is, therefore, the 
Kfishna' rajas or Nir-rifi, The last word is a compound (V«V, 
against or contrary to, and riti right or straight) and means 
that which is contrary to the right or straight path. Prof. 
Max Miiller explains it thus : Nir-riti was eonceivedi 

it would seem, as going away from the path of right, thh 
Gternian Vergeheri^^ In Rig* I. 117. 5, the Sun is described 
as ^ sleeping in the lap o^Nir-ritiy* and 'Mw^lling in darkness/^ 
65 
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Nir-riti was, therefore, dark. In Rig. X. 95.14- occurs the follow* 
ing: May he sleep in the lap of Nir-riti, which means that 
he may die. Thus Nir-riti was the region of death ; and 
in Rig. X. 161. si Nir-riti has been clearly described as *the 
presiding deity of death. Hence anybody who goes to Nir-riti 
becomes dead. The Sun, sleeping in the lap of Nir-riti, becomes 
lustreless and almost dead, because he goes away from the straight 
path. The path of Nir-riti, therefore, was contrary to the path 
of ri^a. The sun, travelling by the latter path, illumined the 
earth, and travelling by the contrary path, became lustreless and 
dead. 

In the Aitareya Brfihmana (III. 14.6) occurs a passage 
which has been referred to by Wallis as illustrating how the Sun 
nioves, causing alternately da}^ and niglit. It says that the Sun 
never sets nor rises ; but when we think that he has set, he simply 
turns himself backward along the ?^pj)er xe^\on(paras{dl)y causing 
night in the lower {abastit) and vice-versa. Muir has translated 
the words parast dt and abastdt by upper and ^Mower^* 
respectively; but Dr. Haug understands parastdt to mean '' what 
is on the other side. ** It is extremely doubtful, however, as we 
have seen, whether the Vedic Aryans had any conception of the 
other side of the earth. 

Let us now see what is meant by the celestial waters,’' 
{divydk dpah) mentioned in Rig. VII, 49. 2. In that verse is also 
mention^ what is known as Khanitrimdh dpah, i.e., watem that 
flow through channels of the earth, either natuml or artificial, 
and Svayatijdk dpah or self-generated waters, e.e?., waters that 
ooze out from the fountaius of the earth. The last two are 
terrestrial waters, while the first arc celestial. The celestial 
waters are nothing but the watery vapours that float in iht^ 
sky. The third verse of the same hymn says that Varu^/ 
the lord of waters, residing in them, bears witness to tlrutfa and' 
untruth, and goes to antarihha or the middle region of the 
sky. This means that the watery vapours are collected in the 
firniament, rising from the ocean in which Varuto ordinarily 
dwells* (VIL 49^ 4). Rig. VII. 87. 1 says that 
Yaru^ has made a path for the Sun to traycli BU|^l^e(| the 
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rivjprs with waters falling down ^from the firmament, and 
separated the nights from the days. Verse ^ of the same hymn 
says that Varuna’s wind is the very soul of the universe, which 
seads the waters the watery vapours) to all the directions, 
and the intervening region between the earth and heaven, 
oecupied by him, is the most favourite place of all ; and in. 
verse 5, Varuna is said to have created the Sun like a golden 
cfftAle^ swinging in the firmament, and the three celestial regions 
are centred in him. From the above description of Varuna it 
appears that though he ordinarily dwells in the ocean, he also 
loves to dwell in the firmament in the shape of the watery 
vapours which, with the help of the winds, he scatters around. 
But what is most important for our purpose is that Varuna 
rocks the Sun, like a golden cradle, in the middle of the sky Or ^ 
the firmsment. The rocking or swinging of a cradle conveys 
the idea of its moving from one side to another, and back again 
to the first side, — which is the same as the idea of the Sun going 
from the east and west, and turning himself back again to the 
east through the upper region. Mitra was the lord of the 
day, so Vanina was the lord of the night.* * When Vanina 
made a path for the Sun, he must have done it for the Sun of 
the night, and this, through antariksha^ or the firmament which 
also was his favourite place of dwelling. Rig. I. 8 says : 
‘‘The royal Varuna has, indeed, made wide the path of the Sun 
(by which) to travel on his daily course — a path to course on in 
pathless (firmament). As Mitra was the lord of the day, he 
t(jo, took care to make the path of the Sun for his daily course 
in the day-time, as Varuna did for him in the night. Verse 7 
of the same hymn says : “ The royal Varona of pure strength, 
(residing) in the baseless firmament, sustains on high a heap of 
light, the ra3's (whereof) come downwards, while their base is 
above.’’ This probably refers to the Varuna’s Tree which has its . 
roots above, and the branches downwards containing the seeds 
of all herbs or plants, which falling on the earth with rain-watw 


1 1 Silyana saya : 
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confer it with vegetation ; or it may refer to the Moon who is 
cidled OsAadhindlka , or the loi\l of herbs. Tiie next verse says: 

Thine, O King, are a hundred and thousand medicaments; 
thy favour be extensive and deep ; keep, at a distance 
from us, Nir-rUl, with his fa^e turned bick, and free ns frot^ 
whatsoever sin we may have committed. As Vanina, having 
hk abode in aniariMia^ is asked to keep Nir-riti at a distance, 
with face turned back, the latter also was in nntarihhay 
and not below the earth, as surmised by Mr. Tilak. It is thus 
clear that the Rig- Veda does not prove the existence of the 
nether regions ; that the Sun and the Dawn did not go below 
tlie earth with the aerial or celestial waters ; and that Vritra 
uever encompassed the aerial waters, and with them, the Sun 
a|^d the Dawn, in the nether trorld^ causing a long night on the 
^rfaoe of the earth. The watery vapours which rose from the 
Q^u of Varuna were gathered in the firmament, and it was 
there that Vritra encompassed them wliich were released by 
Indra during the rainy season. The fall of the rains has been 
described as the winning of the waters by Indra for the benefit 
af mankind. As the waters were enveloped in dark olouda 
representing Vritra, the dispersion of the clouds was descrihfd 
aathe killing of Vritra With the defeat of Vritra, the Sun 
and the Dawn and the bright solar rays were released. All 
these facts of Indra took place in FnrM and the beginning of 
aulairan in the sky overhead, and not in the nether world. 

There is a verse in the Rig-Veda (11. 12. II) which seems 
clearly to prove the exact date on which Indra came face to 
faee with (^ambara or Vritra, and killed him in battle. The 
verse may be rendered as follows : Indra found (^amba» 
dwelling on the mountains (in) Chatv&rimshy&m (^aradi.’^ Now 
the last two words have been translated by Sftyana and others as 
the fortieth year,’^ by making the first an adjective to the 
second. But this is quite meaningless, as Indra fights his 
battle with Vritra or (JJambara and kills him at the end of everg 
year, Mr. Tilak has, with considerable skill and cogent argu* 
ments, interpreted the words to n^ean on the fortieth day' of 
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autumn or (^arad/’ and if seems to me that his interpretation ia 
correot. The fortieth day of autumn ((^arad) corresponds to 
the tenth day of the bright portion of the lunar naonth 
of Agviiia (on the basis of calculating a lunar month from 
the new moon) or the Vi jay a Aar ami day, the day whiob 
is still celebrated throughout the Hindu world in India as the 
anniversary of the victory that RUma achieved over Rftvana. 
But Mr. Tilak is clearly wrong when he says that “the Vedic 
bards have recorded in this passage the e . act dale of the commeneen 
went of Indra^fi fight with (^ambara.” It was certainly npt the 
commencement but the end of the fight, when Indra came face 
to face with (^ambara and killed him. The battle had begun 
three months ago with the advent of the rainy season. Each 
rainy or cloudy day was like a fort of Vritra or (^ambara, which 
Indra had demolished in succession. And when all the forts, 
numbering about 100 bad been demolished, (^ambara had no 
other fort or stronghold to hide himself in, and he was, there* 
foit), compelled to come out into the open, and face his dreaded 
enemy, Indra, who saw him, swiftly engaged him in a face*to-> 
face combat, and killed liim without further ado. That positively 
marked the termination of the fight, which occurred on the 
fortieth day of (^avad, at the end of the year {parivatsare,) The 
Old Year practically closed on that day, and the New year com-» 
met&ced, after some preliminary ceremonies, two days later, from 
which the annual sacrifices were again begun. Mr. Tilak says 
that ^arad has been compared in the Hrflhmanas with evening or 
the end of the day. As a matter of fact, it tons the end of the 
Old Year, and the beginning of the New. It is said that Indra 
killed Vritra with hima nr ice. But the word stands as mneb 
for ice as for dews, and the copious fall of dews decisively masks 
the end of the rainy season, and is only possible when there are 
no clouds in the sky. Hence it is not unreasonable to say that 
Indra killed Vritra with hima, i.e., as soon as autumn was nearly 
over, and Hewanta or the Dewy season made its appearance. By 
translating the word hima into “ iee,^^ Mr. Tilak has attempted 
to prove that Vritra was killed in winter in the fight which had 
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be?ua from autumn, and that this period corresponded to that 
during which the long Ai’ctic night brooded ov^ir the land» 
But our readers haye undoubtedly been convinced that there is 
nothing in the llig-Veda to suggest, far less to prove this 
theory. The fight actually began from Tarnltd^ and lasted 
till Autumn, and this period was called dark, because tlie Sun 
all this time lay hidden behind the clouds, thereby proving that 
the Rainy Season in the Rig-Vedie times was long and conti- 
nuoiifi, with copious downpourings of rain, which were only made 
possible by the existence of large seas n^ar Sapta-Sindhu. 

With regard to the suggestion of Mr. Tilak that the Sun 
and the Dawn, etc., moved in the sky along with the movement 
of divydh dpah or celestial waters, it should be observed here 
that it is entirely the creation of his fancy, and is not supported 
by any direct Ilig-Vedie evidence. “It should be borne in 
mind says Mr. Tilak, “ that the correlation between the flow 
of water and the rising of the Dawn and the Snn, here des- 
cribed, is not speculative. If fhe Vedic worh do not expreu it 
in unarhignoKB lernm^ the deficiency f nil y made vp by the 
Parsi Tliough this admission is extremely damag* 

ing to his theory, let us see what the Parsi Scripture has got to 
say. In the Khorshed Yasht (VI. 2&8) we are told that 
“ when the Sun rises up, then the earth becomes clean, the 
running waters become clean. ...Should the Sun not rise up, then 
the Daevas would destroy all the things that are in the seven 
Karshvares.’’ What does tin’s extract mean? It simply 
means that the Sun, having purifying attributes, purifies the 
earth and the running waters. It does not mean anything 
more than that, nor does it establish any correlation between 
the flow of waters and the rising of the Sun. It first proclaims 
the Sun^s attributes, and then says that if the Sun did not risOi 
the Daevas or the demons would destroy everything. Bat Mr. 
Tilak says that “ the passages in the Parvardin Yasbt are stilt 
more explicit. This Yasht is devoted to the praise of Fravashis 


** Tilak’s Arctic Efome in the 270, 
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who correspond to the Fitrk of the Rig- Veda. These ancient 
fathers are often described, even in the Rig-Veda, as taking 
part along with "the gods, in the production of the cosmical 
phenomena.^ The Fra vashis in the Parsi scriptures are said 
to have achieved the same or similar exploits. They are des- 
cribed (Yt XIII. 5o & 54) as having ‘shown the beautiful paths 
to the waters which had stood before for a long time in the 
same place, without flowing ’ ; and thel waters SLve then said to 
have commenced to flow along the path made by Mazda, along 
the way made by the gods, the watery way appointed to them. 
Immediately after (Yt. XIII. 57) the Fravashis are said to 
have similarly sliowed ‘ the paths to the stars, the Moon, the 
Sun, and the endless lights, that had stood before, for a long 
time, in the same place, without moving forward, through the 
oppression of the Daevas and the assaults of the Daevas/ 
Here we have the correlation between the flowing of waters, 
and the moving forward of the Sun distinctly enunciated. It 
was the Fravashis who caused to move onwards the waters 
and the Sun, both of which ‘ had stood still for a long time in 
the same place.’ ” ^ ^ 

Let us first understand what is meant by the Filris adorning 
the sky with stars, and placing darkness in the night and. light 
in the day, or finding the hidden light and generating the dawn, 
as mentioned in the Rig-Veda (X. 68. 11; VII. 76.4; X. 
107. 1), These Pit ns were certainly nut the Creators, nor did 
they perform any of the functions of the Creator. These 
exploits, tlierefore, must be ascribed to them at a time which 
was specially consecrated to them and their worship, and when 
the sky became first adorned with bright stars, the resplendent 
Dawn and the glorious Sun after a period which had made 
their appearance impossible. Rig. X. 68 is devoted to the 


»» In Eig-Veda the Pitrls are said to have adorned the sky with 
star9,*^aiid placedldarkness.in the night and light in the day (X. 68, 11), 
or to hare found tlie hidden light, and generated the dawn. (VII. 76. 4 1 
X.107. 1). ; ^ 

** Atctic Home in the Vedast pp» 270-271. » 
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pmise of Brihaspati who released the cows (the solar raj^s) from 
the hidden caves of Vala^ bv breaking open the parvatas (clouds), 
and reunited them with the Sun. The time, tlierefore, was the 
end of the rainy season. The feats ascribed to Brihaspati are 
here ascribed to the Pifris (Rig. X. 68. 11), because, in the 
first place, they as the progenitors and well-wishers of the 
human race, were supposed to have helped the Gods in their 
fight for the release oF the Sun and Dawn, the solar rays, and 
the confined waters for the benefit of their descendants and the 
good of the world, and in the second place, the period when the 
victory over Vala or Vritra was achieved by the Gods exactly 
coincided with that which was consecrated to the worship of 
the Pitris. This period eorrciponds to what is known in modern 
times as the Pitripahka, the fortnight that immediately precedes 
the Deoipakshaf or the bright portion of the lunar month of 
Alvina that sees the termination of the Old Year and the 
inauguration of the New. The woi^jhip of the Pitrii was a 
prelude to the worship of the Devas, and no auspicious ceremony, 
nay, even marriage, is performed even to this day without first 
worshipping the Pitris, /.(f., the ancestors, to whom we 
ail owe our existence. In the Pliripahhay the Hindus offer 
oblations of waters to the manes of the Pitris, as well as to the 
Gods, out of gratitude to them for releasing, for the benefit of 
the world, not only the waters of life,'’ but also the Dawn, 
the Sun, and the solar rays from the prison-house of the clouds. 
If we bear iu mind these facts, we sliall be able to understand 
what the Parsi Scriptures mean by the Fravashis showing the 
beautiful paths to the waters which liad stood before for a long 
time in the same place without flowing,^’ and ‘‘ to the stars, 
the Moon, the Sun and the endless lights that had stood before, 
for a long time, irf the same place, without moving forward, 
through the oppression of the Daevas and the assaults of the 
Baevas.” Th^ee Daevas of the Pareis are equivalent to the 
Asuras or Demons (Vritra, Vala, (^ambara, etc.) of the Vedic 
Aryans. It waa these demons that confined or kept standing 
still the waters, the Sun, the Moon, the stars and the endless 
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Biki the demons represest a long dark night such at 
OCieOfs in the Afotio region f No ; for though the an and the 
Bawn are absent there, during the long period of darkness, tW 
Moon end the stars are not 5 and they regularly appear in the 
ftitnameni during the long Arctic night. Therefore, the Daeyas 
thst kept the Sun, the Moon, the stars and the waters standing 
still must represent anything but darkness or long night, and 
the only thing that closely resembles theih is a thick pall of 
dark clouds, confining the rain-water in their bosom, and mak- 
the appearance of the heavenly luminaries in the sky im- 
pos^^ible, which are, therefore, described as standing still for a 
long time, without, ftioving forward. It was however, the. 
Fravashis (ike Pitrie) that showed tliem the path to advance \ 
and the waters flowed on, and the Sun, the Moon and the stanl 
also appeared and moved on in their appointed paths. Thus 
there is absolutely no correlation between the flow of the waters, 
and the movements of the heavenly luminaries, as Mr. Tilak 
has wrongly surmised. The mention of the waters clearly 
indicates the fall of rains from the clouds, and after the clouds 
had been exhausted and dispersed from th^ sky, the Sun^ the 
Moon, and the stars appeared* We tlius see that Mr. Tilak’s 
theory of the aerial watOrs, and the correlation of their flow 
with the rise of the Sun and the Dawn have no basis to stand 
upon, and his interpretation of the existence of a long Aretks 
night either from Rig-Vedic or Avestic evidence at once falls to 
the ground. He next proceeds to cull another evidence from the 
Vendidad which we have already once examined, and will exa« 
mine again. Prof. Darmesteter says that the waters cease to 
flow in winter, In this connection it should be borne in mind 
that in ancient Airyana Vaejo there were only two seasons, m., 
summer and winter, the former lasting for two months, and the 
litter for ten months (Vend. Farg. I, i)^: The long winter 
therefore, included the lainy season also, whihb followed sum** 

There was a custom among the followers of Ahuim 
ICitfila not to dispose of a corpse daring the n^ht, or whenv^ 
fat wa^ . not on the sky in eons^uenee of . ekhdi 
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over-spreading it, because they believed that the corpse needed to 
be purified by its exposure to the Sun before being finally disposed 
of. There is a passage in Fargard V. 10. (34) where Ahura 
Mazda is asked: the summer U jomsed and the winter ha$ 

come, what shall the worshippers of Mazda do ? To which 
Ahura Mazda answers : In every house, in every borough, 

they shkll raise three Katas for the dead, large enough not to 

strike the skull or the feet or the hands of the man and 

they shall let the lifeless body lie there for tivo nights, three 
nights or a month long, until the birds begin to fly, the plants 
to grow, the floods to flow, and the wind to dry up the waters 
from off the earth ; then the worshippers of Mazda shall lay 
down the dead (on the Dakhma), his eyes towards the sun/’ 
From this Mr. Tilak draws two inferences : (1) that the move- 
ment of the Sun was correlated with the flow of aerial waters 
and (-2) that the Sun not being visible for two nights, three 
nights, or even a month, there was long continuous night for 
those periods, indicating Arctic characteristics. I . have said 
above that summer was followed by winter in Airyana Vaejo, 
as there were only two marked seasons in the land ; but the 
first part of winter, which fullowe^^l the hot days of summer 
was probably rainy ; and if there was a spell of rainy weather 
for two nights (days), three nights (days), or a month, the Sun 
mmained hidden behind clouds. Against the occurrence of such 
a contigency, Ahura Mazda advised his worshippers to raise a 
Kata, and deposit the dead body there, till the vultures and 
other birds of prey that feasted on the corpse began to fly, the 
plants: to grow by drawing fresh sap from the ground, saturated 
with xain-watera, and the rain-waters, collected in the channels 
IjBadipg to the rivers, caused a flood therein, and the wind 
dried up the waters /row off the earlh,^^ These waters, there- 
fore, were not aerial waters, but liquid waters as we see and 
ordinarily use;. ,Tbe mention of waters and floods unmistakably 
points to the existence of rain and clouds that obstruoteil ll» 
appearance of the Sun in the sky. Mr. Tilak admits that *Hhe 
passage from Fargard V. quoted above makes no mention of 
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darkooes ; but he infers it ^^from the statement that, the body 
is at last to be taken out and laid down on the Bakhma with 
its eyes towards the Sun, evidently meaning that the ceremony 
was impossible to be performed during the time the dead body 
was kept up in the house.” The contingency of clouds con- 
cealing the Sun for these days does not seem to have struck 
Mr. Tilak at all. 

He next quotes another passage from Fargard VIIL 4 (11) 
to prove his point, wherein Ahura Mazda is asked : If in the 

house of the worshipper of Mazda a dog or a man happens to 
die, and ti is raining or snowing or blowing or ike darkness is 
coming on^ when the flocks and the men lose their way, what 
shall the worshipper of Mazda do ? ” To this Ahura Mazda 
gives the same reply as in Fargard V. 10 to the question asked 
him. Here,” says Mr. Tilak, ‘^darkness is distinctly men- 
tioned along with snowing and blowing,” and also “raining” 
which he omits \o mention. But what does this mean aftiT 
all? It simply means that the “darkness” was caused by 
the sky being covered up with clouds, behind which the Sun lay 
hidden in the daytime, and the Moon and the stara in the night; 
causing the men and the flocks to lose their way, — all the time 
the rain or the snow falling, and the weather being boisterous 
with high winds blowing, and driving the clouds before them. 
Such spells of bad weather are common in the high mountainous 
regions, and come suddenly without any warning at all. The 
“darkness” mentioned in the above passage does not, therefore, 
mean the darkness of the long Arctic night, but such darkness 
as is caused by snow-storms, or clouds concealing the Sun in 
the day, and the Moon and the stars at night. We have also 
seen in the Tir Yasht that the appointed time for the appear- 
ance of Tishtrya after conquering Apoasha in the watery regions, 
or the rainy months, has been described as after one nighty two 
nights^ fifty or hundred nights (vide Chapter XXII). These 
quotations, theiefore, do not support Mr. lilak^s view of a 
long Arctic night, nor establish any connection between tho 
inovemeht of the aerial waters and the rise of the Sun* 
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Laadyj to prove that the Dawn and the Sun ascend the 
sky with the released aerial waters which move upwards from 
the nether regions, Mr. Tilak quotes Rig. II. 16. 6 which he 
translates in a way that suits his purpose admirably. The 
verse simply says : “ By his great power, Indra turned the 
Sindhu towards the north (ndancham)'’ But by “Sindhu,”' 
Mr. Tilak understands **the aerial waters, and by udoncham 
^^upwaids.** SAyana says that the passage simply means that 
the river Sindhu which Hows from an easternly direction was’ 
turned northwards by Indra, and this really is the present 
course of the river. It first flows from the east along tlie foot' 
of the northern Himalaya, and then turns towards the north- 
west and the north above Kashmir. Lastly, after a long detour 
it turns towards the south. SA.yana is therefore, correctin' 
interpreting the passage to mean tiiat Indra, by his great power, 
turned the westerly course of the river Sindhu northward. 
The word Sindhu in the Rig-Veda means (a) tlie river of that 
name, (6) the country watered by it, (c) rivers in general, when 
used in the plural, and (d) the sea or ocean. The word oceuring 
in the verse in the singular must, therefore, mean either the 
great river of that name or the ocean. I am inclined to think 
that it means the river Sindhu, because in the preceding verse 
the river Dhuni or P^rushni (Iravati) has been mentioned, thus 
showing that the poet had these rivers in his mind when com- 
posing the verse. If we accept the meaning of the word 
ttdancham to be “upwards,” the pssage would mean that the 
river instead of flowing downwards into the sea, also flowed 
upwards towards its source. This, at first, would appear to be 
absurd, but it would not do so, if we consider the fact that the 
waters of the river really move upward when the tide rushes in 
from the sea. This phenomenon must have struck the imagina^ 

' tionr of the poet, who ascribed it to the power of India. Whether 
we take the passage to mean that the upper course of the riyor 
was sharply tnimed towards the north in northern Kashmir, or 
to indicate the inrushing of the tide up the river from the sea, 
it does not certainly admit of the mbahing ascribed to it by 
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Mr. Tilak. Lastly, if we take the word Sindhu to mean the 
^^oceau/^ the turning of it’s waters upward by Indra would mean 
the swelling of the tide or the raising of the watery vapours 
to the sky by the action of the solar heat, as Indra has often 
been identified with the Sun. At all events, the passage does 
not me:in the flowing upwards of the released aerial waters from 
the nether regions. 

The seven rivers, or the Sapta^Suidhnvah have been identi- 
fied by Mr, Tilak with seven aerial streams, and not wdth the 
same ancient rivers ns gave tlie country its name. He says 
that the rivers of the Punjab were, as they now are, only five 
in number, not taking into account the Indus and the Sarasvati^ 
which last-named river w^as a large flowing river in ancient 
times and not the insignificant stream it is at present, and 
probabl}’ ignoring the fact that the country was called Napta^ 
Hendn in the Avesta, and Sapta-Sindhavah in the Rig-Veda. 
Professor Macdonnel says : ^^Mention is often made in the 
Rig-Veda of the Sapfa^Sindharah or ‘ Seven Rivers' which, in one 
passage at least, is synonymous with the country inhabited by 
the Aryan Hindus,"*® Mr. Ragozin also says : “There is 
a name under which the land we know as the Punjab was even 
• more widely designated both in the early or Vedic and the later 
so called classic periods ; it is Sapta-Sindhavah — The Seven 
Rivera.' This is the Hnpia Ilendu of the Eranians, the land 
mentioned in the famous geographical chapter of the Avesta 
among the earliest creations of Ahura Mazda, and in the rock 
iusoription of the tomb of Darieos I in the list of the Peraiah 
J^mpire^B tributary provinces. It is, indeed, a far more correctly 
descriptive name, as it takes due count of the Indus — the Sindh 
of Indian antiquity, — and includes a seventh river, of high and 
even sacred legendary fame, the Sarasvati, which may be 
described as the eastern boundary of the first Aryan dominion 
in India." * ® It is, therefore, extremely strange that Mr. 
Tilak, in his zeal to prove the celestial character of the seren 

^ • MflcdonneVs History of Samhrit LiteratUret p, 141. 
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rivers, does not take note of the obvious fact tliat tliere were 
actually seven terrestrial livers in the Punjab to justify its 
ancient name of Sapta-Sindhu. He says that the seven celestial 
rivers have actually been mentioned in the Big- Veda (IX. 54. H). 
But the passage simply means, “ The Soma encompasses (all 
the regions) from the Seven (rivers) to Heaven/' which is 
tantamount to saying that its influence is extended from the 
Land of the Seven Rivers up to Heaven. We do not find any 
mention here of the seven celestial rivers. If they at all had 
any conception of these rivers, they must have derived it from 
the seven teriestrial originals with which they were familiar. 
The story of India's causing the seven rivers to flow refers to 
the fact that by pouring down copious rains, he caused the 
seven terrestrial rivers, whose dimensions had been considerably 
reduced in summer, to be flooded. This meaning is simple and 
clear, and not so far-fetched as Mr. Tilak makes it in proving 
his theory of the circulation of aerial waters round the earili, 
their capture, and with them the capture of the Dawn and the 
Sun by Vritra in the nether regions, and their ultimate libera- 
tion by India, when the aerial waters flowed upwards, bribging 
up along with them the Dawn and the Sun. This theory ii not 
supported either by the Rig-Veda or the A vesta on which Mr. 
Tilak relies so much. The captive waters were really the 
waters imprisoned in the clouds which Indra rent open With 
his thunderbolt, and from which be caused the waters to fall 
down. Tlie imprisonment of the Dawn and the Sun refers to 
their being covered up by clouds, and they were only released 
when the rains were exhausted, and the clouds dispersed fSotn 
the sky in autumn. This appears to me to be the long Und 
short of the myth regarding the captive waters in the Blg- 
Veda. 


Big. IX. 64. 2. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


Examination of Mr. Tilak’s Theory of the Arctic Cradle of Aryans . . 

(contd.). 

The Matutinal Deities. 

T/ie Agvms. 

The Alvins are the twin-gods who stand generally in the 
character of divine physicians, curing the lame, restoring sight 
to the blind, rejuvenating the old and decrepit, and rescuing 
men from distress. They occupy a high place in the hierarchy 
of the Vedic Gods, and are praised in many a hymn for their 
valorous deeds and many beneheent acts. They were also co- 
adjutors with the great Indra in his fight with Yritra, and 
shared with him the title of VritrahanB^nd (^atakratu (Rig. VIII. 
8. 22 and I. 112.13). In Rig. I. 1S2. 2 they are said to 
possess strongly the qualities of Indra {Indra^tamaJ . In the 
Aitareya BiAhmana (IV. 7-9) they are described as having run 
a race with Agni, Ushas and Indra, and won it, which entitled 
them to the (^astra known by their name as the Agvina^gastra, 
of which mention has been made before in a previous chapter. 
It would thus appear that the Alvins were high and important 
deities in the Rig- Veda. 

The question now arises, who were these twin gods ? T&ska 
says in his Nirukta (XII. 1) that some declare them as repre- 
senting Heaven and Earth, others as Day and Night, and others 
again as the Sun and the Moon. The Aitih&sikas take them to 
he ancient kings who, by the performance of holy acts, were 
transformed into Devas. But the Nairuktas who represented 
the naturalistic school believe them to be either the Morning 
Star or the two stars in the constellation of Gemini, They repre* 
sent, however, anything but stars. The time, when they are 
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first otserved and invoked 1ms been described in Rig! X. ^1. 4 
to be the time when the black cows mingle with the red. 
These black and red cows undoubtedly mean ^Markness and 
^^the first streaks of red light respectively, and the Alvins repre*- 
sent the first faint glimmer of light in the eastern horizon— 
the product of the first commingling of Light and Darkness, 
which accounts for their twin character. The phenomenon that 
becomes visible is neither pure light, nor pure darkness, but a 
combination of both and cannot be distinctively called by either 
name. This phenomenon then is the Alvins, the harbingeis 
of Dawn or Ushas who has a distinguishing individuality of 
her own, — pure, bright, and beautiful like a fresh-blown lotus, 
or a lovely maiden. The Alvins, having been first visible 
in the east, where existed in those early days-the Eastern Sea 
occupying the Gangetic trough, and washing the eastern coasts 
of Sapta-Sindhu, were properly called Sindku-mdtarah or those 
whose mother was the ocean (Rig. I. 46, 21), and their car de- 
scribed as turning up from the ocean. (Rig. IV. 43, 5). In 
Rig. I, 46. 8 they are said to come to Sapta Sindhu, after leaving 
their boats moored in the harbour, or near the landing oii the 
sea-beach. However this may be, their first appearance on 
the east marked, as it were, the very beginning of life and 
activity, as they were soon followed by the bright and beautiful 
Ushas, and later on, by the glorious and resplendent Sun, both 
of whom, together with all living creatures, seemed to be 
ushered into life, after a brief spell of death, or disease which 
was like death in life, and rejuvenated. Hence it was qtiite 
in the fitness of things to ascribe to them the character of 
divine physicians who cured not only men, when supplicated, 
but also Gods of their incurable and loathsome diseases that 
either bedimmed their lustre, or made them all but dead. The 
bright and blazing Sim had become lustreless and dead, aud 
the bright colour of the resplendent Dawn had turned into 
black at night, but it was the Aijvins, the divine pbydicians, 
that nured them of their diseases, brought them to life again, 
ani restor!^ them to their original strength and vigour. Th® 
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A^vinV therefore, helped the great Indra in rescuing the Sun 
and the Dawn f|?om the clutches of Vritra, the demon of dark- 
ness, and were rightly entitled to share with him the glory 
of the appellation of Vritrahan. They helped Indra not only 
in his daily but also in his annual fight with Vritra, when tibe 
latter imprisoned the Sun and the Dawn in hi#? dark cloud-body 
for months together in the rainy season. And when that 
fight ended in victory for Indra^ as the result of the performance 
of the hundred special sacrifices, known as the Rdiri-krafm, the 
Alvins who had helped Indra in the fight were also equally 
entitM with him to be called (^atakratu (Rig. I. 112.23) and 
described as India4ama (Rig. I. 182. 2). 

A number of fnyths, describing the many valorous and 
beneficent deeds of the Alvins, has been mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda, some of which Mr. Tilak has described in a way 
that would support his theory of the Arctic cradle of the 
Aryans. We propose to examine them in this chapter, and see 
whether his interpretation is correct. The following are some 
of the achievements of the Alvins, as summed up by Macdonnel 
in his Vedic Mythology (§ 21) : 

The sage Chyavana, grown old and deserted, they relea^sed 
from his decrepit body ; they prolonged his life, restoring him 
to youth, rendered him desirable to his wife and made hitia the 
husband of maidens (I. 116. 10 &c). They also renewed the 
youth of the aged Kali, and befriended him when he had 
taken a wife (X, 89. 8; I. 112. 15). They brought, on a ear, 
to the youthful Vimada, wives or a wife named Kamadyu (X. 
65^ 12), who seems to have been the beautiful spouse of Pnru- 
mitra (I. 117. 20). They restored Vishn&pu like a lost animal, 
to the sight of their worshipper, Vishvak&ya, son of Krishna 
(I. 116. 2S; X. 65. 12). But the story most often referred to 
is that of the rescue of Bhujyu, son of Tugra, who was 
ibandoned in the midst of ckjean {Samudre)^ of in the water- 
elo^ds and who, tossed about in ditrkness, invoked 

the aid of tlw youthful heroes. In the ocean which is without 
support {andmmbkane)f they took him home i#a hundr^-oa^ 
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^ ^Wp (L 116. 5). They rescued liiin:#kh 
auilBAted wid;Ct«*tagtit ships/. which traversed the>air (aniarpiBka>), 
with fout ships, with an animated winged boat, .with thrjse 
flying oas^ hatiitg a* hundred feet and six horses.: In one 
pas^e Bhujyo is described as clinging to a log in^ the midst 
of n^ter madhye 1.182.7). The sage Rebha, stabbed, 

bound, hidden by the malignant, over* whelmed in waters for ten 
nij^hts and "^nine days, abandoned as dead, was by the Alvins 
revfted iand drawn out, as Soma juice is raised with a ladle {I. 
116. 24<; I. 112. 5). They delivered' Vandana from hie calapiity 
and restored* him to the light of the Sun. In I. 117. 5 they 
are also said to have dug up for Vandana some bright buried 
gold of new splendour Mike one asteep in the lap of Nir-riti,' 
or“like ^ the Sun dwelling in darkness.’ They succoured the sage 
Atri Sapta-Vadhri, who was plunged in a burhing pit by the 
wiles of a demon, and delivered -him fiom darkness (I. 116. 
8 ; VI. 50. TO). They rescued from the jaws of a wolf a quail 
{Fariikd), who invoked their aid (1.112.8). To RijrA^va, 
who had been blinded by his cruel father for kilKug one hundred 
and one she^ep and giving them to a she* wolf to devour, they 
restored his eye-sight at the prayer of the she-Wolf (I. 116. 16 ; 
1. 1 17. 17), and cured ParAvrij of blindness and lameness (I. 1 12. 
8). When Vi^palA^’s leg had been cut off in the battle like the 
wing of a bird, the Alvins gave her an iron one instead I. 
116.6), They befriended GhoshA when she was growing old 
in her father’s bouse by giving her a husband (I. 117. 7 ; X. 
35. 8). To the wife of a eunucli (Vadhrimati) they gave a son 
called Hiranya-hasta (I, 116. 8 ; VI. 62. 7). ThecoW of Shayu 
whfeh had left off bearing they caused to give milk (I. 116. 
22) ; and to Pedu they gave a strong swift dragon-slaying 
steed intipelled by Indra which won him unbounded spoils 
(I^llff. 6).^’ 

Professor Mitx fuller and some other scholars have 
eovtired in aii thdle myths the decaying power of the Shd it 
winteTi; and his grpuring power in spring or summer, “'wins 
Fh^essor Max MSHer toils us that Cbyawana is notiiing bht. 
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the Mling >S«iit {chf/u^ . to fall), of which it might b%|^d 

that ite had autik in. the iiexy or dark abyss Jaoom the 
Alvins are iti^selves said to come up in 3.^ The 

¥edic Ris^is < are again said to have betrayed the seerct^iof the 
myth of Vandana by comparing the treasure dug;for.hiuafby 
the A^rina to the Sun ‘ dwelling in darkness.’ -Kali is. aimilar- 
ly taken torrepresent the waning mooi>, and Vicpal&’s irpn-j^g, 
we arfe told, is the first quarter n * pckda of the new Moon, cal)ed 
* iron, ^ on account of his darkness as compared with the ^go^en 
colour of the full Moon. The blindness of Rijr&^va is explained 
on this theory as meaning the blindness of night.pr vvintpr ; 
and the blihd and lame Parftvrij is taken to be the Sun after 
sunset, or near the winter solstice. The setting Snn,:thrqwn 
out of a boat into waters, is similarly understood to be the basis 
of the l^end of Bhujyu or Bebha. Vadhrinaati, the wifp of 
the eunuch, to whom Hiranya-hasta or the Gpld-band is sa.id to 
be restored, is, we are further told, nothing but the Dawn under 
a different name. She is called the wife of the eunuch beeanse 
she was separated from the Sun during the niglit. In abort, e^h 
and every legend is said to be a story of the Sun or the Moon 
in distress. The Alvins were the sayipiirs of the morning^ 
or of the annual Sun in his exile and distress, at the time of the 
winter-solstice ; and when the Sun becomes bright and , b™k in 
the morning every day, or vigorous and triumphant in 
spring, the miracle, we are told, was naturally attributed to^ the 
physicians of the gods.”* j 

Professor Max Miiller would undoubtedly have arrived a* 
correct interpretation of the myths, if ipstead of referring to 
the decaying powers of the Sun in winter, he had taken into 
account the conditions of the rainy season when the^, ,6un ' 

^ The translation of this verse is as foHows i ‘‘ The fiitfont jof 
lironght forth the twin f Alvins) on this occasion, ^i|i the-|M»ise irhom) th© 
tip of my tongnv remains tremnlons. They two^the dis^naors of^duHoieBa, 
cotnbilie, assuming bodies as a pair (of twins) at ihe or%hi of day/^ 
is no mention here of the A<}vim coming up from i^e darkerH^ry abygrerr 

• Hlak's ^Irctic fioow iha Vedtu, pp. 863-3^* 
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remained hidden behind the clouds and therebydodthis lustreand 
powers. Mr. Tilak rightly observes that all tiiedactaand in* 
cidents in these legends are not explained by the Vernal theoiy 
as it is now nndetstood. Thus, says he, ‘‘ we cannot explain 
why the proteges of the Acjvins are described as b^ng delivered 
from dm^kmis on the tiieory that every affliction or distress 
mentioned in the legend refers to mere decrease of the power 
of the Sun in winter. Darkness is distinctly referred to vriien 
the treasure dug up for Vandana is compared to ^ the Sun dwell- 
ing in darkness ’ (I. 117. 5.), or when Bhujyu is said to have 
been plunged in waters and sunk in bottomless darkness 
{andrambhane tamui) or when Atri is said to have been deli- 
vered from darkness {lamas) in VI. 50. 10. The powers of the 
Sun no doubt decayed in winter, and one can easily understand 
why the Sun in winter should be called lame, old or distressed. 
But blindness naturally means darkness or tamos (L 117. 17) ; 
and when express references to darkness {tamai) are foutid in 
several passages, we cannot legitimately hold that the atbry of 
curing the blind refers to the restoration of the decayed powers 
of the winter Sun. The darkness referred to is obviously the 
real darkness of the night ; and on the theory of the daily 
straggle between light and darkness, we shall have to suppose 
that these wonders were achieved every day. But as a matW 
of fact, they are not said to be performed every day, and VSdic 
scholars have, therefore, tried to explain the legspdl^bh the 
theoiy of the yearly exile of the Sun in winter. But we now 
see that in the latter case, r^erences to blindness. or darkness 
remain unintelligible, and as the darkness is often i^id to be 
of several days^ duration, we ^re obliged to infer that the 
legends refer to the long yearly darkness, or id other words, 
they have for tbeir physical basis the disappearance of the Sun 
IpcIow the borhspn during the long night of the Arctic region/^® 
In this way Mr. Tilak tries to establish his p^ Arctic tbeCf^i 
quite anmin41^1<^f tlie fact that the blindness or dijukocis cad 

» l&a, pp. 364pa65* : 
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lie by takin]^ into account 

tbe ee&ditioDt of ihe miny season^ when the solar eye is blihded 
by efond# Wateiy vapours for days^ nay months together, 
Let ns explain oar meaning more clearly by considering some of 
the legends indep^adently. 

First of all^ let us take up the myth of Eebha who was 
overwhelmed in waters, and remained there for ten nights and 
nine days. Incesswit rain for such a long period was uncommon 
even in Sapta-Sindhn, which usually bad a heavy rain-fall in 
ancient times, and this remarkable fact was recorded by the 
Vedic bard in the legend of Rebha who was undoubtedly the 
Sun. Then, again, Bbujyu, another worshipper of the Alvins, 
is described as having been saved from drowning in the bottom- 
less sea or darkness, where he lay for three days and three 
nights (I. 116. 4). Tins legend also means tlmt the Sun 
remained invisible in consequence of the fall of incessant rains 
for three days and night«, during which period the Agvins also 
remained in the pardvat or distant region (VI 11. 5.8.), as they 
were not at all visible on account of the presence of dripping 
clouds in the sky. The A 9 vins rescued Bhujyu from his perilous 
position and brought him home in a /nivdred^oaml ship, the 
hundred oars probably representing the hundred days or three 
months during which the rains lasted, l^e same sentiment is 
probably also more elaborately expressed in the verses which say 
that the A^viiis rescued Bhujyu ^Svfth animated water-tight 
ships, which traversed the air ( ntariksha) ; with four ships, 
with an animated-^ winged boat; with three flying cars 
having a hundred feet, and six horses.^' Now, these ships or 
flying cars, either three or four in number, approximately 
represented the three or four months, the hundred feet repre- 
sent^ the hundred days, and the six horses probably the six 
fortnights during which the rainy season lasted. Across this 
season, Bhufyn (the Sun) was safely piloted home by the 
Afvins m their ships or flying cat's. The Ihg or tree to which 
the ihip^wrecked Prince clung in the midst of water (arimso 
madkye I. 7) was no other* than the fi^ous mythical tree 
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IcQown as Varana’s tree which had its base upward, and brandhes 
downwards, from which the seeds of all plants and vegetation 
were said t6 be washed down and brought to the earth by rain 
Water. Mr. Tilak has given two cbloured sketehfes in his book 
to show that (his tree of Varuna was in the hethcr regtoni 
with its base or trunk firmly planted on the other side of the 
eaVth, and its branches spreading downwards into the nether 
waters for which, however, he has no justification. In Rig. 
I. 16i.£‘2, the orb or the region of the Sun has been compared 
to a tree, into which the water-lifting rays enter, and from 
which they again bring forth light to all.® Rig. I. 24.7 says: 
**The royal A^aruna of jmre strength, residing in the baseless 
firmament, sustains on high {Urdhram) a heap of light {Van-^ti^a 
stnpam) the rays whereof come downwards, while their base is 
above.’*® The heap of light is undoubtedly the Sun was 
situated on high {Urdhvavi) in the firmament, fmiiri wtmra the 
rays came downwaixls. A Rishi has asked What was this tree ?” 
We find a ready answ^er to this question in the above infcferpreta- 
tion. The tree is the Sun himself, situated in the bottomiess 
region {nbndhna)^ in as much as anfarH'sha or the tirmaihent, 
where Vanina’s ocean of watery vapours is located, is really 
bottomless, and the vaix)urs float there without any* support. 
Bhujyu, who represented the Sun, clung to this tree wh<^n ship- 
wrecked, i,e., when the Sun was covered up by clouds, and was 
consequently plunged into darkness which was bottomless and 
without any support (Rig. I. 182.6). In this connection it 
should be recalled to mind that it was through antanhha that 
the Alvins brought Bhujyu in their shif»s. Hence the meta- 
phorical ship-wreck was conceived to have occurred in mid- 
heaven, and not in the nether regions, jgtnd^^r. Tilak’s coneep- 

♦ Rig. 1. 182. 7 .—nr: i 

(Eog. Trans.)— “ What was the tree that was stati^ed in the midst of the 
ocean to which the supplicating son of Tugra clung^ f ^ 

•» Big. 1. 104. ^ ^ ^ fiw 1 4c. 

' • Big. 1. 24.7 ^ lilt I 

it v ;;i - ' - 
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tion of the nether regions, borrowed from Greek nnd Eyptinn 
legends, wbei^ eve0^tbing is said ip be. turned apside down, is 
quite baseless, and, as we have already discussed in a pvevioijs 
cbi^ptet:, not all supported by Rig-Vedic t-videnee. The 
bottomless darkness into which Blmjyii (the Sun) was plunged 
was the darkness of the clouds, and the water was the rain- 
water (udme^ia). This darkness^ therefore, had nothing to do 
with that of an Arctic night. 

Next, with regard to the legend of Gotama, we find it 
mentioned in Rig, I. 110.9 that tl»e Alvins lifted up a well 
with bottom up, and opening (or mouth) in the side or down- 
wards^^ {Jimd/iaharam) to assuage his thirst. In Rig. I. 85,11 
also, it has been mentioned that the Maruts brought the crooked 
(*.<?., obliquely lying) well to the place (where thirsty Gotama 
was) and sprinkled the water upon him to relieve his thirst. In 
the previous verse it has been related that by their power, they 
(the ManUs) bore the well aloft {urdhvam mnudre)^ and clove 
asunder the mountain that obstructed their path,” It will thus 
be seen that the feat ascribed to the Alvins is also ascribed 
to the Maruts, who carried the well aloft, and turning it upside 
down, or making it oblique, poured down the water on the 
thirsty Gotama. This Gotama {Go — light and fatm wsQA in the 
superlative or approximative sense) is none other than the Sun 
himself. As the Sun, who was ip the sky, was thirsty, a well 
full of water had to be lifted up by the Alvins and the Maruts, 
and emptied obliquely on him. This certainly does not refer to 
the nether regions, but to the sky above, where the well had to be 
lifted up. The real purport is that there having been no rain, 
the Mai^uts or the winds carried up the watery vapours, by 
piercing through the mountains or the clouds, and these vapours 
were ultimately condensed into rain which was precipitated and 
sprinkled on Gotama, 

Next we tutu to <Iie legend of Atri, who, as readers will 
recollect, is identified with the Sun. It is reljatediti Rig. 1. 116.8 
that the Ajvins quenched with cold water the blazing flames 
(that encompassed Atri), and supplied him witfa^fodd^supported 
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stren^th/^ They also extricated hinci from thedkr]| (caverii) . 
into which he had b6en thrown head longhand restored him to every 
kind of Welfare. Sftyana says that the Asuras had thrown bimi 
into a torture-horn ^, loith a him dr d di)or»^ and torment^ * 
ed him with a burning fire made of chaff, which surrounded it. 
Atri having invoked the aid of the Alvins, they rescued him 
from the torture-house by extinguishing the fire with cold Water# 
T^he evident meaning of this allegorical account is that clouds 
covered up the Sun ; but as there was no rain, the solar beat in 
summer became extremely sultry and unbearable like fire made 
of chaff {tusha) which, though not sending up flames, yet bums 
with a fierce intensity. The hot rays of the summer Sun, struggl- 
ing through thin rainless clouds, are aptly compared to fire made 
of chaff, as both are unbearable. The bundled doors of the 
torture-house are the hundred da)’s of the rainy season, and tiie 
Alvins are said to have quenched the fire with cold water^ 
by pouring down rain. The dark cavern or tortureffbbuse is 
certainly not the long night of the Arctic regiboi only 
clouds that envelop the Sun in the rainy "We have 

discussed in some of the previous chapters many references to the 
d.4rk cavern of Vritra, meauing the rain-clpad> iti which he was 
supposed to have imprisoned the cows or the solar rays. - 

Let iis now understand the story of Vadhrimati who was 
given a son named Hirafiya^hada, although her basband ' 
Vadhri or a eunuch. This fact has been described iu Big 1. 1 1C, 
13 & 1. 117. SAyana says that a certain ascetic king 

{Rdjanhi) had a daughter whose husband was a eunupli. The 
Alvins, having been invoked by her in prayer, gave her a son 
named Hiranga-hada or Gold-handed. Now this Yadhrimati is 
none other than UsbAs or the Dawn who could Dpt come in eon* , 
tact with Iter husband, the Sun, who bad become powarWs 
like a Vadhri or eunacb at night, or in the rainy season when the. 
solar rays became weak in consequenee of their having been 
covered up by clouds, ^riie Alvins, however, gave Dahks a eon, 
called which is another name of /SeeeW ortbeSun 

ttig. VI. 50. 8), The plain meaning that 
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^ at the end of the rainy season, or of the night, the golden Son, 
with refulgent rays, issued from the clouds or darkness as the new-i 
born son of Ush&s— the gift of the ^ Alvins, though she could 
not know her husband at night or during the rains on account of 
his’; having ’become a eunuch, or powerless. This Eiranyaha^ia 
or Hiranya>pdni is probably the origin of the later Pauranic 
legend of the birth of Ganeqa, a solar god with the head of a 
hmti or elephant, which resembles the solar orb as it begins to 
emerge from the horizon, — Gane^a, the son of UmA or Durgd. 
whojis identified with UshAs. 

Next let us turn to the story of Atri Sapta-Vadhri, as related 
in Rig. V. 7,8. Sapta-Vadhri, being shut up in a wooden 
case every 1 night, is kept separated from his wife. He 
is, therefore, like a eunuch in the night, and only becomes the 
husband of his wife in the day-time. This undoubtedly refers 
to the Sun of the night. But if he is at all the eunuch-sun of 
the night, the question still remains to be answered, why is he 
called Sapta-Vadhri, or seven-eunuch ? JMr, Tilak says that no 
satisfactory answer to tliis question has been vouchsafed by any 
Vedic scholar. But we humbly venture to suggest that the Sun, 
being called seven-rayed {Sapla^ragmi) when he is visible and 
shines brightly in the sky, is rightly designated Sapta-Vadhri ” 

or seven-eunuch, when his rays lose lustre and become power- 
less at night. Mr. Tilak says : ‘‘ In the Atharva-Veda, XI. 5. 1, 
the Sun as a Brahmachftrin is said to move between heaven and 
earth, and in the 12th verse of the same hymn, we are told 
that ^ shouting forth, thundering, red, white, he carries a great 
penis {Brihach-chepas) along the earth.’ If the Sun moving be- 
tween heaven and earth is called Brikach-chepas, he may well be 
called Vadhri (eunuch) when sunk into the land of 
This Nir-riUt as we have seen before, is the contrary path by 
which the Sun returns at night to the place of rising. The woi:d 
Sapta^Vudhri is thus clearly explained. But Mr* Tilak indulges 
in a far-fetched interpretation of it by referring to the last three 
verses of Rig. V. 78, which contain a liturgy of child*birtb» 
From the prayer contained therein that the en^bryo may move 
68 \ : 
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and come pat '‘alive and unhurt ’’ from the mother^e womb after 
being developed for ten months, Mr. Tilak infers that it refers to 
the Sun moving between heayen and earth as in a mother^s womb 
for ten months, and then coming out — that is, disappearing from 
view, unlike a child who becomes visible to all as soon as it comes 
out of the mother’s womb. This disappearance of the Sun is 
identified by him with two months’ darkness when he goes below 
the horizon in a part of the Arctic region. But this interpreta* 
tion, if at all to be accepted, may as well apply to the two rainy 
months during which the Sun becomes invisible behind clouds. 
He is visible for ten months every day, even in the Tropics, 
though not as continuously as in the Arctic region, where, by the 
way, the day is certainly not ten months long, but is divided into 
a long day for a few months and nycthemevons during the restof 
the period. So this interpretation does not hold good consiatepitly 
with the actual conditions in the Arctic region. If the Stin is 
J)iva9-putrQ,^ or the son of or heaven (Rig. X. 97.1), and 
the earth the parent mother (Rig. I. 164.88), and the two bowls, 
heaven and earth, form the womb, containing the embryo (the 
Sun), then he is already visible to both, even in the period of 
gestation, and no prayer need be offered to any God for his safe 
delivery from the mother’s womb ; for a prayer, like this, would 
be absurd and unnecessary. In Rig. I. 164.82, the Sun is 
described as being invisible to one who made him, " evidently 
meaning his mother,” as Mr, Tilak says. If that be so, the 
riddle can only mean that when the Sun travels by the path of 
Nir-riti at night, he becomes invisible to the mother or the earth, 
though he is visible to the father, the Dyu or heaven, because the 
path lies high up in the distant region (Pardvaf). Another riddle 
contained in Rig. I. 164.17 probably means the same thing, 
for it runs as follows ; " The cow holding her calf underneath 
with her fore feet, and then above with her bind feet, has risen up» 
Whither ie she jfone ? To whom has she turned back when halfway? 
Wheredoes she bear her young ? It is not amidst the hard/’ This 
may mean thir,t the c^If or the Sun is taken up by the cow or the 
f^rth at night to a place which nobody knows, and then cjmiee 
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fc»ci: witboat the <»lf from half the way. Nobody knows where 
she brings forth her young (or the Sun )► It is certain that die 
does not do so in the midst of the’herd, i.e., in any spot on the 
earth* In other words, she temporarily disappears with her calf 
at night, and the calf (the Sun) is reborn in the morning, how and 
where, nobody knows. This temporary disappearance of the 
Sun at night, or the fact of his being invisible to the mother, 
does not imply the existence of a long Arctic night, but only 
of an ordinary night of the Tropics. Try however Mr. Tilak 
may to explain these riddles in his own fashion, we are not at 
all convinced by his arguments that the myth of Atri Sapta- 
Vadhri refers to the darkness of a long Arctic night. Hymn 78 
of the Fifth Mandala is really a simple liturgy of child-birth, as 
Sd,yana has explained, and the prayer contained in the last three 
verses for the safe delivery of a child from its inother^s womb 
was simply suggested by the legend of Sapta-Vadhri who was 
rescued by the Alvins from the wooden case in which he had 
been imprisoned, as a child is delivered from its confinement in 
its mother’s womb. This, in our opinion, is the simple inter- 
pretation of the hymn. 

Lastly, we will try to understand the legend of Bijra^va 
who is described the son of BrishS,giri. It is said that he 
killed and cut up 101 sheep belonging to the citizens and gave 
them to a she-wolt to eat, for which offence he was made blind 
by his father. The Alvins, having been invoked by him in 
prayer, restored his sight. (S&yana^s commentary on Rig, I. 
Ufi.lfi). The word Rijragva literally means "a red horse, ” nr 
the Sun, who is frequently compared to a horse. The 101 sheep 
which he killed and gave to the she-wolf to eat are undoubtedly 
the hundred and one briffkt days {miskf to glow or shine) which 
were darkened by the overhanging clouds concealing the Sun 
who thus became blind. Rig. I. 164,14 distinctly says that the 
solar eye becomes covered with watery mists ;which undoubtedly 
refers to' his blindness due to rains. 

Itkuieless further to pursue the intei|>retations of 
various myths which certainly do not prove, even suggest aigr 
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fefierenod to the long Arctic night. The blindnese of the Son, 
md the darkness pr^uoed in consequence^ when it is not the 
darkness of an ordinary Tropical night, are well explained by the 
theot*y of the Eainy season. 


Surya*» Wheel. 

The Rig- Veda variously mentions the wheel of Surya’s car to 
be one, two, or seven in number. Rig. I. 1 64.3 says : They 
yoke the seven horses to the one-wheeled car. One horse, named 
seven, bears it alone. It would thus appear that the wheel 
of Surya’s car is only one, and it is drawn by only one horse — 
though this one horse stands for the seven horses that were given 
him by the seven Deva-Adityas. Similarly, the one wheel also 
represents the seven wheels that the Adityas gave him. The 
next verse is as follows : The seven who preside over the seven- 
wheeled chariot are the seven horses who draw it. Seven sisters 
ride in it together, and in it are deposited the seven cows. 
(Gavdm sapta). ” The seven who preside over this chariot are 
said to be the seven horses who represent the seven divine 
Adityas who, by leading their rays and horses to the Sun or 
Mdrtdnda, have made it possible for him to shine and move. 
Hence it has been said that the seven draw the Sun’s car, 
though they preside over it. The seven sisters are the seven 
seasons who ride in the car together. It will be in the recollec- 
tion of our readers that, besides the twelve lunar months, there 
is an intercalary month to which is assigned one season which, 
however, is not counted, as it is without a couple or fellow. The 
seven cows [Gaedm sapta) have been variously interpreted, some 
identifying them with the seven notes of music as employed in 
chanting the praises of the Sun, while others identifying them 
With the seven divine rivers. But these interpretations seem to be 
far-fetcbed. One meaning of go is rai;mi or solar ray ; and here 
fandm mpta undoubtedly means the seven rays of the Sun, that 
were lent him by the seven Adityas. Thus we <!ilearly under- 
aland Why the ohe-wheeled and one-horsed car of Surya is called 
ieven-Wheeled and seven-horsed. 
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But Sorya’s ear is sometimes conceived to be . two- wheeled 
fdso^ like an ordinary car. Rig. 1. 175;4 is m follows s 
Sage Indrai who art the loip^j^ltiiou hast carried off by thy 
strength one wheel of (the eWriot of) the Sun. Take up 
thy bolt for the death of ^ushna, and proceed with thy 
horses, swift as the wind, to Kutsa/^ Indra, in this verse, 
has been described as having carried off not tke one wheel, 
but simply one wheel of Surya’s chariot which must, therefore, 
have possessed more wheels than one — either . two or seven. 
Sftyana is inclined to put down the number of wheels of this car 
to two. As the stealing of one of Surya’s wheels by Indra 
had evidently the object of crippling his motion or disabling 
him, the removal of one wheel out of seven would not have the 
same desired effect as the removal of one wheel out of two. 
Hence we are disposed to accept Sdyana^s interpretation. 

Rig, V. 31. 11 is as follows: ‘‘He (Indra) formerly 
arrested in battle the rapid chariot of the Sun, and carried 
away the wheel for Etasa, and with it Indra demolishes (his 
foes). May he, giving us precedence, be propitiated by our 
rite. If the Sun’s chariot was furnished with two wheels, the 
carrying away of one would impede its progress ; and if the 
wheel was only one, the loss of it would bring the car to a dead 
halt at once. Any way, the carrying away of one wheel by 
Indra made the Sun’s progress extremely slow and baiting. 
But what is really meant by Indra taking off one wheel from 
the Sun’s car and making its progress slow ? Almost all the 
feats for which he was famous were mainly directed towards 
helping the progress of the Sun and releasing him from the 
clutches of Vritra. How is it, then, that Indra acted on this 
occasion in opposition to Surya, and impeded his progress by 
carrying away a wheel of bis car ? Mr. Tilak identifies the 
wheel {ek^kram) with the Sun himself, and says that it was 
he whom Indra carried away, thereby usljering in a period of 
darkn^ over the earth. This darkness he believes to be tW 
of a long Arctic night ; but for aught we Ipnow, it may as well 
be the darkness of an ordinary night of th^ Tropics^ the i^ea 
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being that Indm removed the wheel of the Sun^s chariot in tbe 
evening and fought Wth the demons of darkness with its hdp. 
But the fact of carrying o£E and capturing the Sun is usually 
attributed to Vritra, and not to ludra who wages a war with 
the demon for his release. A deed like this, performed by 
Indra, would, therefore, be quite contrary to the usuar tenor 
of his actions, unless we attach an altogether different inter- 
pretation to it. Verses 3 to 7 of 30th hymn of Mandala IV 
seem to furnish a clue and are as follow : 

3. Verily all the Gotls, with thee (for) their strength, 
have warred (with the Asuras), wherefore thou hast destroyed 
them by day and by night. 4. In which (contests), for the 
sake of Kutsa and his allies, thou hast stolen, Indra, the wheel 
of the car of the Sun. 5. In which (contests), thou singly 
indeed hast warred with all those opposing the Gods. Thou, 
Indi*a, hast slain the malignant. 6. In which (cfontests), 
Indra, thou hast for the sake of a mortal, discomfited the Sun, 
and hast protected Etasa by thine exploits, 7, Wherefore, 
slayer of Vritra, opulent Indi*a, hast thou, thereupon, become 
most incensed, and, in consequence, hast slain the son of Danu 
(Vritra) in this firmament.’’ 

It will appear from the above account that Indra befriended 
Kutsa and his allies, and for their sake, carried away the wheel 
of the Sun’s ear. itig. VI, 31. 3 says that Indra belj>ed Kutsa 
in fighting against the powerful (^ushna. Big. I, 175. 4 also 
mentions, as we have seen, the fact aof Indra^s carrying away 
the wheel of the Sun’s car for the sake of Kutsa with a view to 
accomplish the defeat of the demon, (^ushna, who has elsewhere 
been described as the wrath-born son of Vritra.” Now this 
(^ushna, as we know, is the demon of drought, who causes 
great distress to men and all living creatures by withholding 
rain. ' During a period of drought clouds are absent from the 
sky, and the 5fun, with his fierce burning rays, coD8iderai% 
adds to their distress instead of alleviating it, as ha ought to do 
as a Deva. Indm^ therefore, with a benovolant dasira to 
accomplish the good of all living ereatures> thinks it^aaerta^ 
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iiwt pt all to weaken the power of the Sun and discomfit him by 
taking off a w>eel from his car. The wheel being stolen, hja 
power is diminished. In other ^ords, Indra causes clouds to 
appear in tlje sky, which cover op the Sun, and make his rays 
less fierce and unbearable. This done, Indra fights against 
Cmhm who hides himself in the dark caverns of the clouds, 
from which, however, Indra .hunts him and Vritra out, and 
kills them both in battle. After this, the rains are released and 
fall down in abundance. This seems to be the real import of 
the legend regarding the carrying away of the wheel of the 
Sun’s chariot by Indra. The defeat or discomfiture of the Sun 
in the hands of Indra is clearly referred to in Rig. X. 48. 5 
which says that Indra defeated the rain-obstructing Sm in the^ 
same way as a gambler seeks out his winner and defeats him.^ 
The defeat or weakening of Surya is synchronous with the 
advent of the rainy season. Mr. Tilak’s surmise, therefore, that 
this discomfiture of Surya betokens the advent of a long night 
is clearly wrong. 

Mr. Tilak next quotes Rig. VI. 31. 3 to prove his point 
. by interpreting the phrase » Da(;a prapitve ” in a very ingenious 
way to mean » at the end of ten (months).”^ Even 
admitting for the sake of argument that his interpretation is 
correct, the verse would mean as follows : “ O Indra, in thp 

striving for cows do thou, with Kutsa, fight against ^ashna, 
the Aqusha' (the voracious), and Kuyava (“ the bane of the 
crops ” Wilson). On thej^^decline or completion of the ten 
(months), thou stolest the wheel of Surya and didst destroy 
calamities.” This implies that after ten rainless months during 
which Cushna or the drought ate up the food (or crops) of men 
. voraciously, in other words, destroyed them by causing them to 
wither, Indra stole a wheel of the Sun’s car, and thus weakened 
hin fierce rays by causing clouds to gather, from which rain 
1 ..d .t ....■■ to. o r tought, 

• Big. TI. 3>. 3 =-«■ I ^ 
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making is m simple and ra^olii!?^ If£ 

Tilalf^e «fetetnpt, tyrefore, to interpwrtT it as' indllitili^ ili 
adi^t of the long Arofic night is Wrong! - 

It should further be noticed here that ^Oshna is deici^tM 
as a dovolirer and bane of crops. Does "Mr. Tilak haoan td iiiy 
t£at « ten ' lynths’ long sunshine in the Arctic regicm wai 
ancongenial' to the growth of crops, and that tiicy ihrbve'WdI 
in darkness ? And was it, therefore, heoOseary fch*'‘^Iniim to 
lenioire the Sun for two months in order to make the oorn grow*^? 
A' Supposition like this would He ateufd on the very face of it: 
Rain is essential to the ^^ohrth of corn as well as sunshine, 
and* what Indra really did Was to weaken the power of the SuiS 
first of all, by causing clouds to gather in the sky, and then to 
precipitate mins fix)m them. This legend too, therefore, does 
not suggest a long Arctic night, as wrongly inferred by Mr. 
Tilkk; biit it clearly betokens the advent of the rainy season 
after a long period of drought.' , r-' i 

Vishnu^s T^ree ' . 

Prom tbe ttfr^ strides of Vishnu, which ate ih 

ty ' Rig- Veda (L 22. 17-16; L 154. 2), M?:v 
to prove hft theory of the Arctic home of the Aryans, liist . 
how examine hjs arguments. Verses 17 and 18 of Kig. rrlH|^} 
are as follow ; — „ 

‘‘17. Vishnu traversed this (world) ; threle times he |dant^ 
his foot, and the Universe was enveli|J)ed by his foot covered 
with dust. 18. Vishnu, the preserver, the uninjurahlei 
sfcepp^ three steps, upholding righteousness.’^ " 

Commentators disagree about the meaning of the sentence 
^ndHa nidadhe padam^ i,e,, thrice hb planted his step. Aceord- 
hig io y&kapuni, it was on eaif h, in the firmament and in 
heaven ; lind, according to OornanAbha, ’ it wae 6n SatnAro* 
bana, or the eastern mountain, on Visimpada, the meridian 
sky, and the western mountain.® ITui^eitArya 
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mtk the Sun and his t|^ ffffl i; 
t|e^|j^*^ulniiwiti«p ^p^«f6titing of tbe][uf»inary,^ 
is farther made to.fehe tbjre^ paces of Vishnu in the V|Jas|^|^ 
Samhita^pf the Ka|ur Veda, and the schpjiast there, a^plaps 
thfi;p to the presenaa of Vishnu in the thre^ 

of aai;th, afir, and heaven, in the forms respeot^ve^ o| 
4gui9 -V&yTi, apd« Sarjm (Pi|B, Wind, |ind the Sun). Vishnu 
is, tbilB^ adi]s|tted]y idautified udth the Sun, thoogh in the 
Rig- Veda we find him h^lj^tng ^qdra in rescuing the Sun, 
the Dawn, the solar rajs and the waters imprisoned by Viitisi, 
thereby showiijf^ that he possessed a distinct indii^iduriity of , 
his owli. H4 may not be the Sun hrniaelf, but he was undoubted* 
ly the deity presiding over the luminary. 

Mr^ Tilak says that tlie motion of the Sntf as indicn^edt 
by the three steps of Vishnu wiibs not diurnal but anauiidi^ 
and quotes Kig. I. 155. 0 in support of his view. The ver^ 
says that Viehnu set in motion like a revolving wheel 
ninety steeds with their four names, evidently referring to 
360 days divided inta^our groups of seasons. ** This/' syys 
Mr. Tilak, ^ is good evklenoe tp imid tlmt the y^ly oourse of 
the Sun must be taken as the baste of the exploits of Visiinii. 
The Rig-Veda further tells us that Vishnu waa the ifittmii^ 
friend of Indra sakha I. 22. 19), and that be aasisifEi^ 

lodra in his fight witli^ Vritra. Thus in IV. *^1 8. 11 we are 
told that Indra about to kill Yritra said ‘O friend Vishnu, 

stride vastly* (also c/\ Vm^l2. 27), and in 1. 15®. 4, Vishnu 
is said to have opened the cows’ stable with the assift9«;ice ^ 
his friend, while both fndra and Vishnu are describisd is 
haviitg together vanquished (^ambai’a, conquered ta© host 
of Varchins and produced tlie ^ Sun, Dawn, and the i!fre in 
yil. 99. 44StA evident from these passages that Vishnu 

was tbs associate of Indrjfi in his fight with Vritra Vlt.' 

6®, 0^^ and if so^ one of the three steps must be pfaieed^d 

roginus where this fight was fought, that is in the netlfief^ 
worlds W^„can now understand why in I. 155. 5 it is sirifl 
that two of the three steps of Vishnil are visible hi nowHiT, 
69 ^ ^ ^ 
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but the third is beyond the reach of birds or mortals (Also of , 
VII. 99. 1). Wh^n the third step of Vishnu is located in the 
nether world, it can well be said to be invisible, or beyond the 
reach of mortals/’ ^ ^ 

Yes j but what is meant by its bein^ beyond the reach of 
bitdef If the region was really in the nether world, the Vedic 
bard would certainly not have brought in birds to describe 
its inaccessibility. As birds fly in the sky, the region where 
Vishnu locates his third step must also be in the sky, but so 
high that neither men nor birds can reach it. This is the 
simple idea that the Vedic bard seems to convey. It is a 
distortion of the plain meaning of the verse to locate Vishnu’s 
third step in the nether region. Besides, it should be recalled 
to mind that we have proved from several verses of the Rig-Veda 
that the fight of Indra with Vritra did not take place 
in the nether region, but in the firmament, Mr. Tilak’s 
assumption that the fight took place in the nether region is, 
therefore, utterly baseless, and his conclusion about the location 
of the third step of Vishnu, which he has based on that assump- 
tion, at once falls to the ground. 

The three steps of Vishnu can well be explained by a consi- 
deration of both the diurnal and the annual motions of the 
Sun. He takes the first step in the morning at the time of 
rising, the second step in the meridian sky at mid-day, and 
the third step in the evening when he sets, which, therefore, 
becomes invisible. By the third step or stride, he does the whole 
distance, covered by the path of Nir-riti^ or the contrary path 
which, .as we have shown, is situated high up in the heavens, 
beyond the reach of mortals or birds. When we eonskfer the 
annual motion of the sun, Vishnu covers two-thirds dftfae 
year or eight months by his two strides, and the remaining 
ope-tbird or four mouths by his third stride. Counting the 
year from (^arad or autumn which was its beginning, we 
come to the rainy season when he takes his third step which 
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becomes invisible in consequence of the sky being covered up 
with clouds, in other words, when Indra’s great fight with 
Vritra or Qambara commences. Though the Sun is tbeii 
imprisoned by Vritra, along with the Dawn, the solar rays 
and waters, the presiding deity of the Sun, z,e., Vishnu, helps 
Indra in rescuing them. It will thus be seen that Vishnu 
helps Indra both in his daily and annual fights with Vritra. 
This meaning is plain and simple, and most satisfactorily 
explains the three strides of Vishnu. The later PaUranic 
legend of Vishnu placing hisi third step on the head of Vali, 
the Asura king, and sending him downwards, is only an ex- 
pansion of the Vedic legend of Indra and Vishnu vanquishing 
Vritra, and laying him low. It will thus be seen that Mr. 
Tilak’s interpretation of the myth to prove a long Arctic nigbt 
fails. 

Next Mr. Tilak refers <o the appellation of Vishnu as 
(^ipivishta (Rig. VII. 100'6), which, according to Aupamanyava 
has a bad sense [KnUitarthiyam), Y^ka, in -his Nirukta 
(V. 79), explains the word to mean gepaiva nirveshtitah^ or 
enveloped like the private parts,” or with rays obscured 
{npratipannaragmi). Though an attempt has been made by 
Yftska himself, and the author of the Taittiriya Samhita (H, 
2. 12. 4. & 6) to explain the word as a laudatory appellation of 
Vishnu, its opprobrious meaning is to Jbe found even in later 
Sanskrit literature. Now what can be the meaning of this 
opprobrious appellation as applied to Vishnu? It means that 
there is a season or time when the Sun’s rays are obscured, 
which may be either night, or the rainy seasonl When the 
Sun shines brightly and his rays are powerful, he is called 
Bnhach*chhepa% ; conversely when his rays are obscnred, he is 
called ^pivisbta. This is the simple meaning of the wdrd. 
It does not prove, as inferred by Mr. Tilak, that the Sun im 
in the nether regions in the clutches of tiie demon Vritra. 
There can be no question of the nether regions so far as Indrit% 
fight with Vritm is concerned. The Sun’s rays are obscu^ 
or darkened at night and in the. rainy seai^n, and Visfann"« 
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^.ppellation of ^ipivishta as much applies to the one as to the 
otfher. 

It would be quite useless here to discuss again the myth 
of Trita Aptya, which we have dealt with in a previous chapter, 
and proved to indicate the Rainy season. The principal myths, 
referred to by Mr. Tilak as proving a long Arctic night, have 
been found to mean either the short night of the Tropics or the 
Rainy season during which the Sun'^s power declines, or the 
solar orb becomes dark and invisible. 



CHAPTER XXY 

Exammation of Mi\ Tilak’s Theory of the Arctic Cradle of the Aryans— 

(rnyicluded.) 

The Avbstic Evidence. 

As we have seen before, Mr. Tilak has laid great stress on 
some evidence in the Zend-Aiesta to prove his theory of the 
Arctic home >£ the Aryans. He admits that there is no direct 
evidence in the Rig-Veda to prove his Arctic theory, and has, 
therefore, tried his best to gather indirect evidence from an 
isolated verse here, and an isolated verse there, which he has 
interpreted in his own way to suit his purpose. We have examin- 
ed his main arguments at length in these pages, but we have 
found most of them to be far-fetched, unconvincing, inconsistent, 
and at places utterly hollow. The Rig-Veda certainly does not 
contain any reliable indication to show tliat the Aryans had once 
lived in the Arctic regions, and came thence as immigrants to 
Sapta-Sindhu or the Punjab. But Mr. Tilak seems to liave been 
greatly struck by the account in the Zend-Avesta of the des- 
truction of Airyana Vaejo by a deluge of ice, and connecting 
this event with the climatic changes brought about in a remote 
age in the Arctic region by glaciatioji which rendered it 
uninhabitable, naturally concludes that the Aryans had their 
original home in the Arctic region whence they dispersed south- 
ward — some to northern and southern Europe, and others to 
central and southern Asia.- The latter, it is said, consisted of two 
branches, one representing the forefathers of the modern Hindus, 
and the other of the modern Parsis, who settled down respectively 
in the plains of the Punjab, and the region to the north of the 
Hindukush mountain. Those who settled down in the last- 
named region called their country Airyana Vaejo, /.tf. , the 
Paradise or original happy home of the Aryans, after the name of 
the original country in the Arctic region which had been 
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destroyed by iee. This theory seems very ingenious and plau- 
sible at first sights but we have seen that it does not stand the 
test of criticism. The evidence quoted by Mr. Ttlak from the 
second Fargard of the Vedidad in support of his theory is not at 
all convincing. It is related there that Ahura Mazda called a 
meeting of the celestial gods, which the fair Tima, the good 
shepherd of high renown in Airyana Vaejo^’ also attended with 
all his excellent mortals, and at which Ahura Mazda distinctly 
warned Yima that fatal winters were going to fall on the happy 
land and destroy every thing therein. Accordingly Yima was 
advised to make a V&ra or enclosure, and remove there the seeds 
of every kind of animals and plants for preservation. Yima, not 
knowing anything about the nature and physical conditions of 
this new country where he was advised to go, naturally asked 
Ahura Mazda about the lights, both created and uncreated, that 
were to be found there. To this query, the latter replied that in 
the V&ra, the sun, the moon, and the stars 'S’ose but once a 
year and that a year seemed only as a day to the inhabi- 
tants thereof. From the tenor of Mazda’s reply, it is evident 
that these phj’sical conditions of the Vftra were quite unlike those 
of Airyana Vaejo, which made it necessary for him to describe 
them in extenso. The V&ra, therefore, may have been situated 
in the Arctic region, but Airyana Vaejo was certainly not. 
Hence it follows (1) that Airyana Vaejo which was destroyed by 
ice was situated in any place other than the Arctic region; (2)tliat 
when it was destroyed, the- Arctic region was habitable, which 
made it possible for Yirai. to remove there with tlie seeds of all 
animals and plants; (3) that the deluge of ice that destroyed 
Airyana Vaejo was not synchronous with the great invasion of 
ice in the beginning of the post-gla3ial epoch that rendered the 
Arctic region uninhabitable ; (4r) that Yima’s removal to the VAra 
undoubtedly took place in an Inter-glacial period when the climate 
of the Arctic region was congenial, and that Airyana Vaejo was 
destroyed by ice tbrougJi local causes in that period ; and (5) that 
Yima’s VAra could not have been situated, as stated in the 
Mainyo-i-khard, within Airyana Vaejo which was destroy^ by 
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ke, as a mere enclosure would nofcbe sufficient to keep 

back the invasion of ice from the place^ though it might protect 
the inhabitants thereof from the attacks of savage men and wild 
animals. These conclusions, as our readers will see, are irreskt^ 
able and incontrovertible, and from these we infer that. Airyana 
Yaejo was situated to the north of the Hindukush on a high 
tableland, on which its location is pointed out at present, and 
that this region, having been invaded by ice, a branch of the 
Iranians or Parsis, under the leadership of Yima, moved to the 
Arctic region and settled there in an Inter-glacial period, when 
the Arctic climate was congenial and agreeable, verging upon 
“ perpetual spring. ’’ We have tried to connect the ice-deluge 
of Airyana Vaejo with Mann’s Flood, both of which were pro- 
bably synchronous. As this Flood is supposed to have been 
caused by the up-heaval of the bed of the RA,jput&n& Sea, and as 
there is no mention of it in the Rig-Veda, we are naturally led 
to conclude that the event took place long after Rig-Vedic times 
when Sapta-Sindhu had a sea to the south, and was quite unco»- 
nected with the Deccan, and another sea to the east extending 
probably from modern Delhi to Assam. If these premises be 
correct, the age of the Rig-Veda must go back to some Inter- 
glacial period of Northern Europe, corresponding at any rate to 
the Pleistocene Epoch of the Post-Tertiary Era. As Mr. Tilak 
is not willing to ascribe such an old age to the Rig-V eda, he 
naturally falls in with the opinion of American Geologists who, 
considering the evidence mainly found in their country, have 
held that the Post-glacial epoch commenced some ten thousand 
years ago, and rejects the opinion of Dr. Croll who sets it down I 
at about 80,000 years ago, so far at least^as Northern Europe 
was concerned. It should be remembered in this connection 
that all the evidence regarding the existimee of the Glacial 
period comes from the north of Europe and America but no* 
traces of glaciation have been yet discovered in Northern Asia 
or North Alaska/’ ^ which suggests the inference that the 
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Glacial period was not the one and the same throughoiit the 
Northern part pf the Globe, and may have occurred in different 
times in different places through different causes, and that the 
calculations of the European and American Geologists may be 
correct so far as their respective countries are concerned. It 
may, therefore, be misleading to apply the calculations as regards 
the Glacial period of one country to those of another. But even 
if we accept for tlie sake of argument the calculation of Ameri- 
can Geologists, accepted hy Mr. Tilak, that the Glacial period 
in Nortlmrn Europe occurred some ten thoujand years ago, the 
age of the Rig-Veda must be older than that ; and this takes us 
back to a j)eriod anterior to the birth of the Babylonian and 
Egyptian civilisationo, and establishes the undoubtedly hoary 
antitpiity of the Rig-Veda, and of the Land of the Seven Rivers 
where the sacred hymns of this movst ancient Scripture in the 
world were admittedly first composed and sung. 

However this may be, it is certain that the Zend-Avesta does 
not prove that the original cradle of the Aryans was situated 
in the Arctic region. If it proves anything, it proves that a 
branch of the Aryan race emigrated to that region in an early age, 
probably in an Inter-glacial period to escape a calamity caused 
by local physical conditions. The original cradle of the Aryans, 
so far as wo can gather from the earliest record available, was in 
Sapta-Sindhu, the Land of Seven Rivers, as the Punjab used to be 
called in ancient times, and the regions immediately surrounding 
it, which probably included Airyana Vaejo also in their ambit. 
We have in this, and some of the previous chapters, examined all 
the principal evidences put forward by Mr. Tilak from the Zend- 
Avesta to prove his Arctic theory, but we have found that they 
do not, by any means, support it. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


Concluding Bemarks 

I have at last come to the end of my labours, and it now 
only remains for me to give a resume of the several conclu- 
sions I have arrived at in this book. As regards the original 
home of the Aryans, it would be extremely rash to say that a 
people, however ancient, and however old their traditions, have 
been living in the same country from the very time of their 
creation ; for primitive men, like animals, were migratory and 
moved from place to place, impelled by the exigencies of climate, 
food, shelter, and sudden physical changes. The wide earth 
was their home, and they conveniently moved up or down to 
new places either far or near, tliat afforded them suflSeient food 
and shelter. The extensive physical and climatic changes that 
took place in the Glacial, Inter-glacial, and Post-glacial epochs, 
caused a general movement of meu, animals and even plants 
from one part of the Globe to another, and it would, therefore, 
be difficult to ascertain when and where a particular tribe or 
people had their first origin. It is only when we come down 
to the earliest period of the present epoch, when the distribution 
of land and water became practically the same as we find it 
now, that it becomes possible for us to locate, with some cer- 
tainty, the place where a particular people had once lived before 
they emigrated to, or were isolated in some other land. 
Beyond this, it is impossible for us, with our present limited 
knowledge, to come to any definite conclusion regarding the 
place of origin, or the original home of .a people. - 

Considered from this point of view, tho original cradle of 
the Aryans must remain undetermined. That cradle may have 
been in Sapta-Sindhu, the Arctic region, Ncarth Europe^ Central 
Asia, Central Africa, or even some continent now lost. But we 
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^ are not coneerned with the solution of that problem in this 
book. We come down to the early dawn of Aryan history, 
which is synchronous with the mental awakening of the Aryans 
making intelligent self-realisation possible, in relation to their 
physical environments, and impelling them to overcome obstacles 
and subordinate them to their tribal welfare. This mental 
development must have been at first extremel}’ slow and gradual, 
and probably occupied thousands of years before the primitive 
Aryan savages were able to take a further step onward.* These 
savages, subsisting on roots and fruits, and instinctively roaming 
about in search of food and shelter, gradually developed into 
hunters, with their rude primitive weapons, consisting of either 
small branches of trees, bones, or stones found in their natural 
conditions, that came in handy for the purposes of offence and 
defence. Afterwards, they learnt how to polish these rude stone 
weapons and give them particular shapes. But this also took 
a long age to be accomplished. Gradually they learnt to trap 

' Vedic cosmology postulates the creation of certain divine and semi* 
divine beings called Devas and Devarshis^ who preside over tho destinies of 
mankind and guide them in their gradual evolution towards progress and 
perfection. They stand in the r6le of instructors and masters who select their 
apt pupils from a particular race, and teach them the rudiments of onltnre 
and civilised life. So far as the Aryan race was concerned, the semi*divine 
Bishis were the prototypes of the race, and gradually initiated the people in 
the use of fire and metals and the mysteries of sacrifice, and taught them the 
fundamental principles of art and agriculture. The inapt pupils weVe 
rejected and cast adrift in the world as waifs and strays, — savsge or 
savage nomads — who have scarcely made any progress during these long 
centuries. The progress made by the “ select,*’ however, was ueoeesarily^ow, 
and only commensurate with their gradual mental development, like 
that made by children, though under the guidance and control veteran 
teachers. The race had to pass through all the different stages of mental, 
moral and spiritual development during a long period measured by thousands, 
nay, hundreds of thousands of years, before it oould emerge as a civilised 
pdo|>le, ai we find them depicted in the Big-Veda. This course of training 
was necessary to all people, Aryan or non- Aryan, as it is necessary even to 
the most wonderful prodigy of a child who has to learn the alphabets and go 
through a oonrse of training before he can emerge os a full-fledged genius. 
BTohttion is the basii of all pirogress, and it is a mistake to sol^pose that the 
Aiyan race had not through this long and tedious prooesa^ 
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and tame wild, animals like goats^ sheep and cattle^ which they* 
killed for food in times of necessity. The duty of keeping acd 
tending these animals put a burden on their shoulders^ which 
necessarily curbed their free roving propensities except for the 
purpose of pasturing them. This stage also continued for 
several thousand years, until they learnt the rudiments of agri* 
culture, when they were compelled to curb their roving propen- 
sities still further in order to be able to grow corn and harvest 
it when ripe. The carrying on of agricultural work implied a 
knowledge of the use of metals, especially iron ; and settlement 
in rude homesteads near the cornfields with a view to watch the 
growth of corn, and protect it from the attacks of birds, 
beasts and men, soon became a necessity. The reaching of this 
stage also took several thousand years more, during which the 
Aryan nomads gradually changed their nomadic life for the 
life of settled agriculturists. As they now learnt to depwid 
mainly upon agriculture for a living, they had to look for the 
fall of timely rains in order to be able to reap an abundant 
harvest. But as the rains were never I'egular in coming, they 
thought that their regularity could only be ensured with the 
help of the mysterious divine powers that were supposed to 
control them, and in fact, all natural phenomena. This led to 
the discovery, specialisation, and individualisation of the various 
gods, in whose praise they composed and sang hymns with the 
object of propitiating them and winning their favour.^ But 
the mere chanting of hymns or incantations (mantras) was hot 
considered sufiicient, unless it was accompanied by some sacrifice 
to the Gods — sacrifice of something valuable in their possession. 
As Pafu, or domesticated animals constituted wealth in ancient 
times, ^ the sacrifice of or cattle was thought necessary 

‘ £ven in modern times, the Eain>maker is the most impoi^tant person 
among savage tribes. He pronounces incantations apd performs mysteriocis 
rites with the object of bringing down rains from heaven. He is the priest 
in embryo, and wields great influence in savage society. 

’ Pagu is equivalent to Lat. Pecus^ meaning cattllo* As cattle 
wealth in primitive society, pecus came to ^meitii wealth or mQpay^ ;c/« 
Pecuniary, . . . m. . 
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along with the chanting of hymns, and the severed limbs of 
the victim were consigned to Fire, especially kindled for tie 
purpose,— Fire, the bright and beautiful, who was the priest (rf 
the sacrifice and conveyed to the Gods all the oblations offered 
through him. This gave rise to rituals which became more and 
moi*e intricate in course of time, and led to the formation of a 
class of priests who could properly perform them. The juice of 
the Soma plant which was indigenous to Sapta-Sindhu, possessing 
as it did a cheering and invigorating effect on the consumers, 
was also ofPered to the Gods, but as the plant grew and was 
abundantly available during the rainy season only, and as Indra 
was the principal God who was supposed to wage war with 
Vritra and (^shna (Drought) during this season, the Soma 
drink came to be specially appropriated to him.'* We find the 
Aryans reaching this stage of development when some of the 
ancient hymns of the Rig-Veda were composed. It must have 
taken them thousands and thousands of years to reach this stage 
from their primitive state of nomadic savages, subsisting on 
roots and fruits, and living by the chase. 

As some of the ancient hymns of the Rig-Veda contain 
evidence and indications of a different distribution of laud and 
water in Sapta-Sindhu, we are compelled to go back to that ancient 
time when such a distribution actually existed. The iwilts of 
Geological investigations go to show that modern B&|put&D4 was 
a sea in the Tertiary Era, and the Gangetie trough to the east of 
the Punjab was also a sea up to the end of the Miocene epoch. 
As there are distinct references to thrse seas in some hymne^^of the 
Rig-Veda, we cannot help assigning their age to tb^ycpooh 

* The Soma drink bad been Jn vogue in primitive Arj^lt %<)<5lety before 
Indre was 6orn, in other words, before the God was diecotered and acknow* / 
lodged as the Supreme Deity. Hence it is called pratna (ancient) and Tajnatya 
pwreofc (older than, the institution of sacrifice). It has been related in the 
Big-Veda that Thdra developed an inordinate desire for the Soma drink, before 
he even thought of sucking his mother’s breast: Indra is one of the oldest 
gods in the Vedio hierarchy, but Soma is older still. As this plant grew no- 
where except lu Sapta-Sindhu, this proves the hoary antiquity of the country 
and the Aryans. 
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which lasted till more than three or four hundred thousand years 
ago. There is also geological evidence- to show that man 
flourished on the Globe and in India in the Miocene and Pliocene 
epochs. Hence there can be no improbability in the fact that 
the primitive Aryans lived in that epoch in Sapta-Sindhu, 
attaining a comparatively high state of culture. The account of 
the immigration of Yima and his followers to the Arctic region 
in an Inter-glacial epoch when that region was habitable, as 
mentioned in the second Fargard of the Vendidad, reference to 
which has been made in the preceding chapter, also supports 
the Rig-Vedic evidence as to the vast antiquity of Sapta-Sxndhu 
and its early inhabitants, the Aryans. We do not say that all 
the hymns of the Rig-Veda are as old as some of these ancient 
hymns ; but the very fact that the latter refer to a different 
distribution of land and water in the Punjab as it existed in the 
Miocene epoch at once takes back Aiyan civilisation, if not the 
very beginning of it, to that epoch. It should be borne in mind 
that the Rig-Vedic hymns were composed during a very long 
period, as there is distinct reference in the sacred Scripture to 
hymns that had been composed in the early and the middle 
ages and to hymns that were composed in the later age of Rig- 
Vedic times (Rig. III. I*"!)- The language of the ancient 
hymns also underwent a thorough change, and had to be recast 
in the more refined dialect of the later age. In fact, the old' 
hymns came down to the Aryans of the later age in ''new grace- 
ful robes,” as a Rishi has felicitously expressed the idea. All 
the hymns that we find in the Rig-Veda were collected and 
redacted in comparatively recent times, not certainly according 
to their sequence and dates of composition, but according to 
their happening to fall in with certain groups, and we need not, 
therefore, be surprised, if we occasionally come across certain 
hymns that bear in them the stamp of modernity along with 
hymns that are admittedly more ancient. But this does not 
prove that all of them were composed in tbi later age of Rig- 
Vedic times. As we have said, the Ri|j-Vedic civilisation 
attended over a very long period, and the Afferent ati^ that 
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composed it are e'^early discernible to the patient and care- 
ful researcher, as they undoubtedly contain fossils of a bye-gone 
age and bye-gone civilisation. It is these fossils that have helped 
us in reading aright the history of the ancient Aryans, and in 
tracing it back to hoary antiquity beyond human calculation. 
This goes to confirm the poj)ular belief that the Vedas are 
eternal, and not ascribable to any human agency (a'paurusheya)^ 
and that they emanated from BrahmA, the Creator himself. 

Having discussed the antiquity of the Rig-Veda and of 
Sapti-Sindhu, we will now give a brief summary of the several 
conclusions we have arrived at in this book from a study of 
the Rig-Veda, the BiAhmanas, the Zend-Avesta, the results of 
geological and ethnological investigations, and the ancient 
civilisations of Iran, Mesopolamia, Egypt, Phcenieia, Asia- 
Minor, and Prehistoric Europe, which is as follows : — 

(1) Down to the Miocene Epoch, Sapta-Sindhu, as the 
ancient Punjab used to be called, was entirely cut ofipfrom South- 
ern India by a sea which covered modern R&jputfinil, and extend- 
ed as far east as Assam. An arm of this sea ran up the pre- 
sent lower valley of the Indus to the point where she was joined 
by her tributaries. Thus there were three seas on the three 
sides of Sapta-Sindhu. There was another sea towards the 
north, below the confines of modern Turkistan, extending as far 
north as the Arctic ocean, and as far west as the Black Sea, 
which disappeared in comparatively recent times, leaving the 
Black Sea, the Caspian Sea. the Sea of Aral and Lake Balkash 
as its remnants, and eon erting its shallow beds into steppes. 
There was another Asiatic Mediterranean to the east of Turki- 
stan,- which also disappeared in comparatively recent^ times, 
leaving Lake Lobnor as its remnant. These fotir seas round 
about ancient Sapta-Sindhu have been distinctly mentioned in 
the Rig-Veda, thereby proving its hoary antiqqity which goes 
back to the Miocene Epoch. 

(:i) In that epoch, Southern India probably formed a part 
of a vMt continent which extended from Burma to the coasts of 
Bastera Africa, and probably as fV south as Australia. In an 
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age later than that of the Rig* Veda, the greater part of this 
continent was submerged through seismic disturbances of a 
gigantic character, leaving remnants of it in the Deccan, 
Burma, the islands of the Indian Archipelago, some islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, Australia, and the string of islands, and Gorsl 
reefs in the Indian ocean in the direction of Madagascar. The 
sa ne seismic forces that dismembered this vast Southern Conti- 
nent, called “the Indo-Oeeanic ecntinent” by Blanford, probably 
also caused the upheaval of the bed of the RAjput^nS, Sea, and a 
depression of the Aravalli mountains, which made it possible for 
the Aryans of Sapta-Siudhu to migrate southwards and settle 
in the different parts of the Deccan in a later age. The Paura- 
nic legend of Agastya sipping up the ocean dry, and depressing 
the high peak of the Vindhya to enable him to go to the South- 
ern Peninsula strongly supports and corroborates this view. It 
goes without saying that the R&jputftn& Sea existed in Rig-Vedic 
times, barring the progress of the Aryans southwards. 

(3) Sapta-Sindhu has been admitted by Geologists to be the 
earliest life-producing region in the whole of India, where the 
evolution of animal life took place in continuous succession, un- 
til man was created. As the region was peopled by the Aryans 
from time immemorial, they came to regard it as their original 
cradle. The Southern Continent was peopled by a different 
family of human beings, of which the Kolarians and the Dravi- 
dians are the remnants. The other branches of this family were 
scattered over the different islands of the Indian Archipelago 
and Australia, all bearing a family likeness, though their physi- 
cal features and languages have undergone considerable modi- 
fications in consequence of different environments, climates and 
circumstances, and the very long period of their separation from 
one another. It is really wonderful, however, that even aftel^ 
this long separation, they still retain some signs of linguistic and 
ethnic affinity. It is a mistake lo suppose that the Kolarians 
and the Dravidians had come from Central Asia and at first 
settled in the Punjab, wlicnce they were driven southward by 
their more powerful adversaries, the Aryans. ^ The eiistenee nf 
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large seas in Central Asia, and to the ,6outh and east of the 
Panjab in ancient times, and of impassable mountains at once 
precludes the possibility of such immigration on a large scale by 
nomadic savages in the very primitive condition of development. 
The immigration of the Aryans also from Central Asia, or for 
the matter of that, Northern Europe or the Arctic region is 
equally a pure myth. They were very probably autochthonous 
in the Punjab or Sapta-Sindhu, as the Kolarians and the 
Dravidians were autochthonous in the Southern Continent and 
they had no mutual communication or intercourse during Rig* 
Vedic times. Sapta-Sindhu was girded about by seas on all 
sides excepting on the north-west in the direction of G^ndh&ra 
or modern Afghanistan which was directly connected with 
Western Asia and Asia Minor. 

(4) The upheaval of the bed of the R&jput&na Sea and the 
submergence of the Southern Continent in post Rig- Vedic 
times probably caused a heavy flood in Sapta-Sindhu by 
the displacement of the vast volumes of its waters, which 
is known as Manuks Flood. The stupendous mass of vapours 
generated by the drying up of the Flood-water was pro- 
bably carried northward and precipitated over the Himalaya 
and Airyana Vaejo as snow which destroyed the latter 
region and compelled Yima and his people to migrate 
northwards and settle down in the Arctic region which, in 
the Inter-glacial period, possessed a congenial climate and was 
tenanted by human beings. This migration of a branch of the 
Aryans to the Arctic region in a remote age which was, 
however, subsequent to Rig-Vedic times, indirectly proves the 
hoary antiquity of the race. The Rig-Vedic Aryans never 
emigrated to, nor came from the Arctic region, as there is not 
even’ the shadow of a mention of such immigration in tlie 
Rig-Veda* 

(6) The climate of Sapta-Sindhu had originally been cold, 
which in a later age was changed into temperate and hot in 
consequence of the disappearance of the RAjputAnA Sea> and 
thecreatioi^ofa vast tract of arid desert in its place. The 
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ebange^ however, was probably gradaal. The year is first called 
Hima, then ffemanta, and lastly ^arad in the Rig* Veda on 
account of the prevalence of a cold and temperate climate in the 
different ages, marking its gradual change. The total disappear-^ 
ance> of this sea as well as the sea over the Gangetie trough 
made the climate hot, diminished the quantity of rainfall in the 
Punjab, thereby causing the glaciers in the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya to disappear, and attenuated the Sarasvati and the 
Drishadvati into straggling and insignificant streams as they 
are at present. The Sarasvati, however, was a mighty rirer 
in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, flooding her valley in the rainy season, 
and had a perennial flow of water in her bed, probably fed by 
the glaciers at her source. The rainy-season in ancient Sapfca- 
Sindhu lasted from three to four months, during which the sky 
remained continuously covered with clouds, making the appear- 
ance of the sun and the dawn impossible. 

(6) There is no mention in the Rig-Veda of the Deccan,, or 
any of its mountains or famous rivers, because the Rig-Vedic 
Aryans could not and did not go to that country, having been 
cut off by the Rftjput&n& Sea, or of any province like Pftnchfila, 
Kosala, Magadha, Videha, Anga and Vanga towards the east 
of Sapta-Sindhu, because they formed parts of the Eastern Sea 
covering the present Gangetie trough, and were not in existence 
in Rig-Vedic times. The mention of in the Rig-Veda 

does not absolutely prove the acquaintance of Rig-Vedic Aryans 
with South Behar. The word probably refers to some barrels 
hilly region in Sapta-Sindhu itself. Or, if it be really identified 
with South Behar which formed part of the southern continent, 
it is just possible that the sea-going Aryan merchants tonclmd 
that portion only of the continent in their voyages eastwards, 
and brought accounts of the inferior breed of cattle in that 
region, some of which were probably also imported to &if>ta- 
Sindhu, which enabled the Rig-Vedie Aryans to form a poor 
opinion "of the breed. Beyond this, the word has no geogmpbi- 
onl and historical value, and dohs not prov# that the Gangeiio 
trough was firm land in Rig-Vedic times, leaking R: poseibit 
71 " • , ' , 
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fo^ Ai’yan or non-Aryan tribes to settle there. The evidence 
of therescisterfce of a sea to the east of the Punjab in Rig-Vedic 
times is overwhelming, as we have shown in the early chapters 
of this book. 

(7) The dark-skinned D&sas and Dasyus, mentioned in the 
Rig- Veda,' were not the people of the Kolarian and Dravidian 
races, but they were either the dark nomadic Aryan savages, 
the remnants of the race in its onward march towards progress, 
or the non-sacrificing Aryan Iribes who did not subscribe to the 
orthodox Vedic faith, and accept the Vedic Gods, and hence were 
put down as blacks to depict their character. The analogy 
of the black-skin was also drawn from the myth of Vritra who 
represented the black clouds, and caused a dire distress among 
the people by with-holding the rains and concealing the Sun, 
the Dawn and the solar rays (cows) in his cloud-body, just as 
the Aryan robbers and savages stole the cows from the Aryan 
settlements, and thereby harassed the owners thereof. 

(8) As the Aryans were autochthonous in Sapta-Sindhu, 
their gradual evolution as a race took place in that region. But 
there were some iribes who could not keep pace with their 
advanced brethren, and remained in the state of nomadic savages, 
stealing the cows of the neighbouring Aryan tribes, either 
nomadic cattle-keepers or settled agriculturists, and harassing 
them in various ways. The nomadic cattle-keepers could freely 
and readily move away to other places of safety, buytbe settlers 
and agriculturists could not do so. Hence they thought it 
necessary to purge these pests out of the country. And with 
this object in view they waged a long and continuous war with 
them, succeeding in the long run in driving them out of Sapta- 
Sindhu. This purging of the dross of the population had been 
commenced from the earliest neolithic times, and was continued 
through long ages till a later period when the Iranians, the 
ancestors of the modern Parsis, who were called Asuras, were 
toven out of Sapta-Sindhu for other reasons commensurate with 
the higli culture and development of the race, viz., difference 
in religious opinions and j^ractice. The neolithic Aryan 
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Sf^vUrges who bad been compelled to leave the land of their . birth 
in very early times dispersed themselves towards the west 
beyond the precincts of Sapte-Sindhu, as they could not go 
either towards the east, the south or the nortli on aoeount of the 
existence of impassable seas in these directions, and after com* 
mingling their blood with that of the neolithic Turanian savages 
with whom they came in contact in Western Asia, and to whom 
they gave their Aryan speech and such little culture as they 
possessed, passed on to Europe over the isthmus of Bosphorous 
which was not then a strait. As these savages were the first 
to leave Sapta-Sindhu, they were undoubtedly the first to enter 
Europe, because they were pushed forward by other more ad- 
vanced Aryan tribes who also were compelled to leave Sapta- 
Sindhu. Thus waves after waves of Aryan immigration 
from Sapta-Sindhu continued, the first and the earliest wave 
reaching the westernmost parts of Europe, and the last 
settling and stagnating near Sapta-Sindhu in Iran, the 
intervening space having been occupied by Aryan tribes, either 
pure or mixed, in the different stages of civilisation, from 
the highest in Iran to the lowest in westernmost Europe. Sapta- 
Sindhu was really the original hive from which these immi- 
grations proceeded from the very earliest times conceivable. ^ 

(9) There was an Aryan tribe in Sapta-Sindhu, called tho 
Panis, who were merchants, and traded both on land and by 
sea. They constructed ships for their sea-voyages, having been 
master-carpenters, and were excellent marinera, probably the 
earliest that history knows of. Bub they were a greedy and 
avaricious people, bent only upon amassing wealth by means 
fair or foul. Having been money-lenders, they exacted interest 
from the borrowers with the cruel severity of a Shy lock. Clans 
of this tribe who traded on land, accompanied by their herds 
and dogs, like the modern wandering Iranis, sometimes stole ^ihe 
cattle of the settled agriculturists, and mixing them with tbeir 
own herds, swiftly moved away to other settlements. S(^e- 
times the outraged villagers hotly pursued them, with ibeir 
chariots and dogs, and there were pitched babies in which eifher 
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the pursuers or the pursued got the worst. The Rig- Veda 
mentions accounts of these frequent encounters which reveal a 
condition of society other than peaceful. This abominable 
character of the Panis, coupled with the fact that they did not 
sqbscribe to the Vedic faith, and worship the principal Vedio 
Qods or perform the Vedic sacrifices, made them highly un- 
popular and despised. Some of them were so fiercely persecuted 
by the combined Vedic Aryan clans that they were compelled to 
leave Sapta-Sindhu in their ships for other countries where they 
settled as traders and mariners. The upheaval of the bed of the 
R&jput&n& Sea, and the gradual appearance of land in the 
Gangetic trough must have determined others also to leave the 
country for good, as they had not much facility for making 
voyages from the shores of Sapta-Sindhu. They must have 
settled first on the coasts of modern Gujrat, and afterwards on 
the Malabar and the Coromondal coasts of the Southern Penin- 
sula, in as much as they afforded excellent timber, the Indian 
teak, for shipbuilding. Probably they were the first Aryans to 
have come in contact with the inhabitants on the seaboards of 
this Peninsula — the Pandyas and the Cholas, who were thus the 
first to receive Arj-an culture. From these coasts some of the 
Panis, accompanied by the aryanised Cholas, settled in Chaldea, 
probably so named after the Cholas, who established a flourishing 
colony in Mesopotamia and laid the foundation of the great 
Babylonian Empire. Others, accompanied by the aryanised 
Pandyas, voyaged along the coasts of Persia and Arabia, and 
settled in Egypt. But as the Panis had an irrepressible sea- 
roving propensity, they ultimately settled in Syria on the eastern 
coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, and founded a flourishiag 
colony named Phoenicia. The Panis, or Phmnioians as they 
came to be called, became worse pests to the inhabitants o5f 
Southern Europe, Northern Africa, and Asia Minor than they 
had been in Sapta-Sindhu, in as much as they carried oS help, 
less men, women and children, and traded in them as slaves. 
These Pants, or Fbcaiiiciane are known in history as the Punks 
nee, who estshlisbeil colonies in Mesopotamia, %ypt, Phcmtioia 
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and Northern Africa, and even Sweden, and played an importaipt 
part in the early history of Europe. ^ 

(10) The savage Aryan tribes who had commingled their 
blood with that of the Turanians had dispersed to Europe long 
before the Panis left Sapta-Sindhu and established colonies in 
Western Asia and Egypt. These savage tribes were followed by 
others more civilised who settled in the wild regions of the 
Caucasius mountains, in Armenia, Cappadocia, Lydia, Phrygia, 
Pontus and the neighbouring provinces. The province, known 
as Pontas (Sanskrit Pantha)y marked the high way for going from 
Asia to Europe over the isthmus of Bospborous. Central Asia 
having been covered by a wide stretch of sea in those da 3 rg, 
which nomadic savages found difficult to cross, the only way to 
go to Europe lay through this province in Asia Minor. Subse- 
quent to the Panis, other Aryan tribes, the Kossmans, ilm 
Hittites and the Mittanians went out of Sapta-Sindhu and 
settled down in the various parts of Asia Minor. All these 
Aryan tribes, including the Chaldeans who were a Dravidian 
race, were afterwards absorbed by the Semites, though they left 
the stamp of Aryan culture on the Semitic civilisation* 

(U) The Iranians, the ancestors of the Parsis, were pure 
Aryans and originally inhabited Sapta-Sindhu. They shared all 
the material culture of the Vedic Aryans and were, like them, 
highly civilised, speaking the same language, woi’shipping many 
of the Gods mentioned in the Rig- Veda, specially Fire, and 
the Sun under the name of Mithra, performing the Soma 
sacrifice and observing many social customs that were followed 
by the Vedic Aryans also. But they had some difference of 
opinion in religious matters, as they abhorred animal sacrifices, 
did not acknowledge the supremacy of Indra, exposed their 
dead lo be devoured by vultures and kites instead of cremating 
them, as Fire was considered too sacred to be polluted by dead 
bodies being consigned to it, and observed other customs dis- 
agreeable to the Vedic Aryans. These d^ereoces of opinion 
in matters social and religious crea^ a division among them 
which gradually widened, and ultimately gyrated the twochmi. 
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Bat this sepiration took place after much bloodshed in a war 
which lasted for a long time, and is known in later Vedic and 
Pauranic literature as the Demmra-Samgi'dma^ the Devas repre- 
senting the Vedic Aryan, and the Asiiras the Iranians. They 
were the last to be expelled from Sapta-Sindhu, and after roam- 
ing about in various di-^tricts outside Sapta-Sindhu, at last 
settled down in Bactriana and Airvana Vaejo. In a much later 
age, they founded the great Persian Empire which at one time 
extended as far Europe and threatened the independence of 
Greece, and with it, the early civilisation of Europe. As we 
have said before, an early branch of the Iranians under the 
leadership of Yima emigrated to the Arctic region when it was 
habitable in an Inter-glacial epoch, after Airyana Vaejo had 
been destroyed by ioe. This branch must have again moved 
softthAvard and settled in North-Western Russia after the Arctic 
region had become uninhabitable at the commencement of the 
Post-Glacial epoch, and were probably the ancestors of the 
Lithuanians and the Slavs. 

(12) The early inhabitants of Europe were the Iberians, 
small dolicho-cephalic race, who had been the original inliabi- 
tants of North Africa, and the Canstadts, a tall dolicho-cepha- 
lic race from the same country, who were the ancestors of the 
Teutons and moved into Europe with the disappearance of the 
great ice-sheets that had covered the greater part of Europe in 
the Glacial epoch. A brachy-cephalic race, with Turanian type 
but Aryan npeech, entered pre-historic Europe from the east, and 
freely mixing with the early inhabitants gave them the Aryan 
speech and such culture as they possessed. They were in the 
neolithic stage of development, and must have been the products 
of the early Aryan savages who had been expellee^ from Sapta- 
Sindhu, and the Turanian savages of Asia with whom they had 
commingled their blood. The Turanians having been more 
numerous than the Aryans, the resultant type was Turanian, 
though the speech remained Aryan. There was another Asiatic 
type in Europe in the Ligurians who were a short-statured 
braehy-eephalic race, without the Aryan speech, The tall 
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brachy-cephalic Turanians were called Celts who spread through 
Central Europe up the Danube to the farthest west, as they were 
also found in Great Britain which was probably connected with 
the continent in those days. The Celts of Britain, however, 
were ortho-cephalic, having probably commingled their blood 
with the clolicho-eephalic Iberians. The decendants of the 
neolithic Celts are found in Greece, Northern Italy^ Central 
Europe, France, Denmark and Great Britain, while those of the 
pure Iberians are found in Southern Italy, Spain, Wales and 
other regions, where the race could remain secluded. The de- 
scendants of the Canstadts are found in Northern Europe among 
the Germans and the Swedes and of the Ligurians in parts of 
Russia and Northern Europe. In this way, the greater part of 
this continent was aryanised in pre-bistoric times. 

(13) It would thus appear that Europe was not the original 
cradle of the Aryan race, nor was the Arctic region when it was 
habitable and possessed a congenial climate verging upon per- 
petual spring in an Inter-glacial epoch. That cradle was in 
Sapta-Sindhu and nowhere else. Mr. Tilak thinks that there 
are internal evidences in the Rig-Veda, which go to prove an 
Arctif cmdle of the Aryans ; but I have examined his argu- 
ments at length and found them unconvincing. The evidence 
to be found in the Zend-Avesta of an Aryan immigration to the 
Arctic region in early times does not prove that this region was 
their original cradle, or that Airyana Vaejo was situated therwn. 
This immigi'ation took place long after Rig-Vedic times in an 
Intet-glacial epoch, when the Arctic region was habitable. 

These are some of the main conclusions I have arrived at in 
this work, and I hope that they will be found to be correct. As 
regards my calculation of the age of some of the oldest hymns 
of the Rig-Veda which I have set down to the Miocene, or at 
any rate to the Pliocene or the Pleistocene epoch, I am afraid 
that Vedic scholars will accuse me of romancing wildly. Eut 
if the Geological dediictions are found to be correct, my calcula- 
tions which are based ou them cannot be wrong. They will 
either stand or fall with them. 
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Bhrater, 163. 

Bhrigu, 256, 450, 451, Bhrigas, 59, 137. 
Bhrigu-Samhita, 260, 

Bhnb, 444, 513. 

Bhujyn, 34, 529, 530, 633. 

Bhul6ka, 157. 

Bhuvab, 444-, 513. 

Biblical account of Creation compared, 
229. 

Biblical account of the Flood, 38. 

Bibos Gaurus, 84. 

Bip39, 36. 

Bi-paiii, 181. 

Bison (Gaura mriga), 82, 84. 

Black, 122, 123, Black-skinned, 123, 
127, 493, 494. 

Blagdon, 104. 

Blanford H. F., 13, 92. 

Bloomfield Prof. 47. 

Boar, the incarnation of Vishnu, 225 ; 
wild boar, 82. 

Bogbaz Keui, 289. 

Bagn, 178, 292, 298. 

Bombax Malabarica ((jJimul), 86. 
Boomerang, 103. 

Booth, 232, 235, 

Bopp, 338. 

BospWous, Isthmus of 12, 40, 140, 
327. 

Boucher de Perth, 308. 

Bourgeois, 114. 

Brachy-cephalic, 312. 

Brader, 163. 

Brahma, 261 ;—Nirguija 262,— Sagu- 
i^a, 252. ) 

Brahmd, 21, 379 j the morning Sun, 
420 ; the Creator, 568. 
6rahraach4rin, 637. 


Rr^hmaiia, 430. 

Brahma varto, 53, 64. 

Bribn, 134. 

Brigians, 298. 

Briges, 298, 335. 

Brihach-chepos, 537. 

Bfijis, 298, 335. 

Brihaspati, 47, 159, 463, 464, 455, 620. 
BrishS-giri, 539. 

Broca, 811, 341 . 

Bronze 190, 198. 

Brown J. Coggin, 24. 

Brnco, Robert, 318. 

Briix, 318. 

Buck, black (Krishna-Sara Mriga), 82* 
Buddfia, 264, 265. 

Buddliistic Era,. 2. 

Buffalo, 79. 

Bnffalo meat partaken of by the 
Vedic Aryans, 79 ; and offered to 
In dr a, 76. 

Bngasb, 292. 

Biilher, Dr. 47. 

Bull-sacrifice, 74, 75. 

Bunsen, 168, 174. 

Burna-Bnriasb 1, 291. 

Bnrrard, Sir Sidney, 17. 

Butca Frondosa (Pali9a) 85. 

C 

^a9imauli, 269. 

(j/a9vat, 398 ; 9 Ji 9 vati, 413. 

Cainozoio Em, 20. 

(jlilkapuni, 644, 

9akti, 268. 

9ambara, 440, 493, 516, 617, 645. 
Cambrian age, 19. 

Canaanites, 186, 293. 

Canstadts, 140, 179, 316, 319, 868. 
Capellini M., 116. . . v ^ 

Captive waters, 501. 

9arad, marked the beginning of the 
Vedio year, 467. 

Carmichael Lectures, 113, 116. 
9aryanavat, lake. 58. 

Caste, determined by colour, 316. 
9a8tra, 891, 392. 

9atadru, 66. 

(Jatakratu, 627, 629. 

9atapatha Br&hmana, 87, 41, 160, 
158, 176, 216, 363, 369, 431, 44^ 4#. 
9atar&tra, 488.; , 

Oalestlal waWs, 614, 618. 

Celts, of the l^vaniau type, 821, 

Celts, 327, ti2 j Caesar’S— 328 ; 
Oeltm, 328. t 
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Central Asiatic Home of the Aryans, 
340. 

fjJesha, 470. 

Chagos group, 93. 

Chaldea, 189, 201, 202. 

Chaldeans, a mixed race sprung from 
the Panie and the Oravidians, 217 ; 
as builders, 236. 

Chaldean Priests, 232, 233 ; — Astro- 
nomy, 234 Art, 237. 

Chaldean relimon influenced by Vedio 
religion, 222. 

Chatur-masya, 487. 

Cbaturvim^a day, 483. 

Chat^m9v4m 9 aradi, the date on 
which Vritra was killed, corespond- 
ing to the Vijay4 Davami, 616, 617. 
Chyavana, 629. 

Chavee M., 337 
Ohedia, 65, 135. 

Chenub, 66. 

Ohettis, 237. 

Chiniot Hills, 18. 

Chitnng, 67. 

Oholas, 103, no, 142, 144,182,183, 
196, 201, 296. 

Cholade9a, 201. 

(Jli 9 nadeva, 267, 303. 

(^iksha, 68. 

(^ipivishta, 647. 

Oircnm-Polar regions, characteristics 
of the, 372, 373. 

^iva, 266, 268, 296, 421. 

Clodd, Edward, 23. 

Clouds compared with darkness, 462, 
463, 464, 

Colour of skin changed, 314, 316. 
CoptoB, 244. 

Coromondal coast, 182. 

Cosmic struggle, 151, 166. 

Cows identified with Adityas, 476. 
Cows* session, described, 475, 477 ; 
lasting through the two rainy 
months 477, which were the last two 
months of the year, 478. 

Cows* walk, 473. 

(^ranta Hutras, 461. 

Creationist School, 21. 

^resthis, 237. 

Crelaoeous fossils, 93* 

Oroll, Dr. 809, 358. ^ 

Croesus, 300« 

CrilSta>ce£^; 20. 
i^rutarba, 151. 

Ctesias, 87. 

Cuneiform writing origmatod by the 
Sumerians, 206. 


Cuno, 332, 346. 

^uladri, 86, 44. 

(^aslina, 152, 422, 424, 464. 

Catch Fossils, 93. 
pvetawavari, 68, 

(Jveti, 66. 

Cybebe, 297, 298, 300. 

Cybele. 296, 297, 298, 800. 

Cyrus, 287. 

B 

DaQagva, 451, Seven-monthcd, 462; 

also 466, 468. 

Da9aratha, 143, 279, 289. 

Da 9 aratra, 485. 

Dadhikra, 78. 

Dadhyanch, 450. 

Daevas, 170, 618, 519, 620. 

Dahana, 223. 

Dahae, 140, 286, 287. 

Dakshind pada, 113. 

Daksbin&patha, 113. 

Dakhma, 622, 628. 

Ddksha. 442, 445. 

Daksha Prajapati, 270. 

Dakshinayana, 286, 380, 888, 468. 
Dalton Col. 101. 

Damayanti, 279, 

Dflnavas. 146. 

Danda, 258, 278. 

Dauii, son of, 542, 

Darius, 288, 626. 

Darkness, identified with clouds, 462, 
463, 464, 

Darmestater Prof., 174, 176, 521 
Darwin, 21, 93. 

Dasas, 121, 123, 124, 135, 140, 366, 

422, 437, 440. 

Dasa and Dasyu, distinction between, 
129, 130. 

Dasratta, 289. 

Dasyus, 108, 121, 124, 136, 140, 143; 
Dawns, Three 397 ; Thirty, 412. 

Dawn made up of Thirty Sfetm 
(dawus) 412; the first of the 
Dawns, 466. 

Dawn-bricks, 412, 415. 

Dawn’s chariot broken by Indra, 398. 
Dawn-theory, 601, 

Deccan, 9, 82, 91, 113. 

December, not the end of the year 
480. 

Delannay, M. 118. 

Delitsoh, 280, 334 
Deluge, 87;~ritt Babylonia^ 39 
Egypt. 39 }— in Oreeoe, 89. 
Desnoyers, M. 114 
Deucalion, 27, 39, 40. 
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Deva, 146, 161. 

Deraddsis, 234. 

Dova-pnrab, 496. * 

Devdh Aditydh, 446, 447, 448, 449. 
Devakrita Yoni, 36, 52. 

Devanirmita de9a, 37, 52. 

Devarshis, 554. 

Oavas 382 ; dwellers of the north, 384, 
Devas and A suras, 150 ; war between 
146. 

DevAsura-Samj^rdma, 133, 160 
Devaydna, 380, 382, 883, 403. 
Devi-paksba, 520. 

Dhdnya, 86. 

Dharma, 269, 278. 

Dharma-vyadha 279 
Dhdtri, 446„.450. 

Dhuui (River Parushni), 524. 

Dianisu, 224. 

Dice, game of, 302, 303. 

Digam vara, 269. 

Dine^a 224, 269. 

Diodorus, 231., 239, 264, 269, 273. 
Dionysus, 224, 248. 

Dirghatamd, ^9, 460, 461, 462, 
Dirgbah Tamisrab explained, 424. 
Dirgham tamns explained, 423. 
Divaaputra, 638. 

Divine Fish, 219. 

Divishti, 498, 604. 

Divodasa, 151. 

Divyah Apnb, 609, 514, 618. 

Dog, as beast of burden, 80. 

Doganu, 228. 

DoUobo-cepbalic, 312, 356. 

Dolmens, 100. 

Draupadi, 279. 

Dravidians, 24 99, 106; connection 
between— and Babylonians, 216. 
Drishadvati, 14, 46, 63, 66. 
Drisbat-npald, 24. 

Druhyus, 118. 

Dubois Dr., 116. 

Durgd, 271, 296, 486, 537. 
Durgdchdrya, 360, 644. 

Durgd-Stava, 429. 

Dvftda9dha, 482. 

Dvapara Yuga, 276. 

Dviiitra, 482, 488. 

Dvita, 461. 

Dyau, 486. 

Dydva-Prithivi, 160. 

Djrulokai 167. 


B 


Bkb 189, 216. 
Slag1e>inaxi, 09d, 225. 
Ba-han, 22a , . 

Burly 


Eastern Sea, 10, 11, 46, 510, 613. 

Edda, Mythology of the— 361. 
Egnisbeim, 316 
Egypt, Ancient, 24p. 

Egyptian Oivilisatien, age of 276, 
Ekdha, 481. 

Ekalavya, 279. 

Ekdstaka, 416, 416. 

Ekata, 481. 

Elam, 209. 

Elamites, 209, 286. 

Elephant, 80; catching of— 81. 
Elymaeans, 286. 

Engis skull, 317. 

Epic of the Anklet, 183 of Gilga- 
mesh, 38. ‘ 

Epochs-Glacial, 358, 86o, 368 ; Inter- 
glacial, 358, 365 ; Post-glacial, 368. 
Eridhu, 216, 

Erman, Adolf, 3, 2^10. 

Erythrcean Sen, 92, 184, 2^18. 
Esquimaux, 80, 367. 

Etasn, 541, 542. 

Ethiopia, 250. 

Etruscan, 324: 

Eumajus, 193. 

Eunuch priests, 300, 301. 

Euphrates, 4, 184. 


r 

Falcon, 85. ^ 

Fargard, 168, 174, 384, 386, 388, o22, 
523. 

Farvardiii Yasht 385, 518. 

Fauna of Sapta-Sindhu, 74-86. 

Ficus Indions, 86 

Ficus Religiosa, 86. 

Finnic, 338. 

Finno-Urgic race, 324. 

Fire (Sacrificial), 147, 149, 154. 

Firmament, creation of the— -607. 

Fish in the Rig-Veda, 86. 

Fish-God, 189, 201, 219; becomes 
incarnation of Vishnu, 226. 

Fishman 189. 

Flood, Manu’s, 218, 221. 

Flood-legend, 217, 218, 219; it 

travelled from Sapta-Sindhu to the 
Deccan, and thence to Mesopotamia 
and %ypfc 219, 221. Flood-legeodi 
carried away by Israelites from TJr, 
221 . 

Flora of Sapta-Sindhu, 86, 86, 

Fohn, 3tQ. 

Fontaine La, 362. 

Pour Samudras, 12, 34. ^ 

Pourfoldt obaraoter of Indra and Yn 
tra*s Stiriiggle, 504 ^ 

Fravashfl (Pitris), 618, 519, 620, 521. 

PurfooE ijhce, 328, o29. ^ 
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Gaddas, 291. 

Gadrosia, 142. 

Galatia, 2B7. 

Gaae^a, 637. 

Gandharu, 9, 30, 91 j sheep of— 80. 
Gandhari, 279. 

Ganges, 8, 67, 134. 

Gangetic trough, 18. 

Giiruda vies with Vishnu for supre- 
macy, 225. 

Garudas, the, 141, 142, 225, 280. 

Gutha, 169} — Ahunavaiti, 17I— Sponta 
Mainyus, l7l — Ushtanvaiti, 107, 123. 
Gaura Mriga, 84. 

Garamayanam 301, 392, 451, 471, 473, 
475. 

Gavi Devata, 74. 

Geikie Prof. 309, 358. 

Geldner, 169. 

Gemini, 527. 

Germania, 177. 

German ians, 286. 

Ghaggar, 67. 

Ghosha, 530. 

Ghrita, 149, 

Gilgamesh Epic, 38. 

Gilukhipa, 2lk). 

Go, 482. 

Godavari, 23, 91. 

Go-ishti, 496, 504. 

Gold, 87. 

Goinal, 66. 

Gomati, 66. 

Gonds, 100. 

Good, Powers of 149. 

Good and Evil, dualism of 150. 

Goose, 86. 

Gopikas, 254. 

Go-stomo, 494. 

Gotama, 632. 

Goths, 326. 

Grassmann, 177, 309. 

Great Flood, 38. 

Gieenlaud, 357. 

Grenelle, 318. ^ 

GresSia, 142. 

Gridhra, 86. 

Griesbach, 93. 

Griffith, 399, 439. 

.Grihapati Agni 393, 420. 

Grimm, Jacob 392. 

Gndea, 204. 

Guidi, Ign. 205. 

Gujrat. 83, 110, 181. 

Quoas, 251. 

fit 


Hadja Silsili, 269. 

Haeckel, Ernst 97. 

Haotumant, 168. 
llaimavati Umd 486. 

Hale Dr., 341, 348. 

Halcvy, Prof. 203. 

Hall, H. K. 112, 208, 292, 294. 

H.aniy, 116, 316. 

Haoma, 36, 57, 153, 172, 497. 

Hapi, 243, 

Hapta Heudu, 15, 155, 168, 169, 625. 
Haq, 247. 

Har, 254. 
liar a, 252. 

Harahvaiti, 45, 168, 

Kara) u, 168. 

Hari’s sleep, 470, 486, 487. 
llarischanclra, 279. 

Ilarivamsani, 79, 1 12. 

Ilariyupia, 354. 

Harht, 168. 

Hasisadra, 219. 

Hasti, 80. 

Hathor, 247. 

Ilaug, Dr., 56, 166. 

Hazara, 153. 

Heaven described, 427. 

Heoren, 246, 282, 45(3. 
llogcl, 338. 

Hoidelborg man, 317, 

Hell, 427. 

HellcueK, 306. 

Helmond, 168. 

Helvoti, 323. 

Hem, 293. 

Ifomaiita, (year), 15, 4-67, 468. 
lleraclidie, 300. 

Herodotus, 184, 259, 260, 298. 

Hes, 254. 

Hesiii, 254. 

Ileth, 293. 

Hewitt, J. A., 106*'' 

Hieroglyphic, 4, 5, 15. 

Hima (year), 15, 354, 467. 

Himalaya, Upheaval of the, IS. 
Hirnalo-Ohinese fauna, 92, 

Hiiidukiish, 66, 

Hindu Trinity, 269. 

Hinka, Edward 230. 

Hiranyabustu, 530, 586, 537. 
Hiranyap&ni, 536, 637. 

His, 323. 

History of Ancient India, its absence 
explained, 277, 278, 279. 

Hittitcs, 289, 290, 293. 

Holder, 328. 

Homer, 193. 

Hommel, 205, 230, 334, 348. 

Hopkins, E. W., 44, 

Hor, 247. 


Habirdhan, 167. 
Hahyas, 158* 
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^oremkhu, 290. 

Hots®, as a riding and draught ani- 
mal, 77. 

Horse-tlesh partaken of by the Aryans, 
79. 

Horseilian, 78. 

Horae -Sacrifice, 73. 

^ Hprus, 247, 260. 

Hofcri, 591 
Hultzsch Dr., 182. 

Hunter, Sir W., 112. 

Hutton, James 308. 

Tluxley, 94. 


1 


J 


Janah, 444, 613. 

Janaka, 279. 

Jannsth&na, 110, 143. 
Jaratk^ru, 142, 281. 

Jarat Tvashtri, 161, 162, 167. 
Jatayus, 143, 226. 

Jaxartcs, 342, 344, 

Jhelnm, 66. 

Jones, Sir William, 338. 
JiiaiigR, lOO, 138, 182, 
Jupiter, 47. 

Jutija, 216. 

J^'otis, 482. 


Iberians, 150, 318, 321, 322, 324; 
as cannibals, 328. 

Ibba, (olopliaiit), 81. 

Ice-age,. 14. 

Jce-deluge, 368, 365. 

I9varapntra, 128. 

Ikshu (sugarcane), 86. 

11&, 64, 55, 66 ; name cf Agni, 63. 

liapati Parjanya, 223. 

Hu, 223 ; compared with Brahma, 223. 

Imu, 251. 

Indd'bugaA, 292. 

India, one of the earliest centres of 
human civilisation, 210. 

Indian Panchets, 93. 

Indian teak, 110, 212. 

Indo-Iranian, 177, 178,366, 36B, 369. 

Indra, 35, 41, 42, 61, 62, 118, 126, 127, 
130, 131, 134, 146, 148, 150 &c., 
P.iith of Indra 415; India’s exis- 
tence doubtnd, 131 ; the glorious 
deeds of Indra, 51 ; Indra compared 
with the bull, 225 ; Indra identified 
with Si.!’ya or the Sun, 375,421, 
487, 491 ; Indra stealing tlio wheel 
of the Sun, 541 ; Indra-cult over- 
thrown, 221 ; the first valorous 
deed of Indra, performed in Bapta- 
Sindhu ; 49; Indra hated by the 
Iranians or Pnrsia, 66 ; grand Vodic 
conception of Indra, 148, 149; 

India’s feats, 127. 

Indrulaya, 361. 

Indratains, 627, 529. 

Indus trough, 18. 

Iranians, 22. 

Iranians and Slavs, 178. 

Ir&vati, 66, 95. 

Iron, 87, 

Iron forts, 87. 

Ishtar, 224. 

Isis, 260. 261, 270. 

Israelites carried Sumerian religious 
traditions from the city .of Ufi, 206. 
Itihasa, 279, 280. 


K 


Kabul river, 66. 

Kadashmau Bel, 291. 

Kadesh, 295. 

Kadirs, 104. 

Kadus, 361. 

Kali, 529, 631. 

Kalingn, 108. 

Kali-Yuga, 275. 

Kaia-Ratri, 254, 269. 

Kali, 2.54, 269, 

Kumadyu, 529. 

Kaniatshatka, 318. 

Kambojans, 106, 142. 

Kamit, 242, 243. 

Kandatiir, 182. 

Kandhs, 101. 

Kandish, 291. 

Kaiiva, 450. 

Kapi, 82, 214. 

Kapinjala, 86. 

Karakoram, 66. 4 

Karma- Dovatas, 602. 
Karmanians, 286. 

Karnak, 295. 

Karni (a deadly weapon), 258, 
Karsma 78. 

Karusa, 108. 

Kashmir, 56. 

Kassbu, 291. 

Kassites, 291. 

Kata, 386, 522. 

Kathmis, 93. 

K&tyavana, 116. 

Kavi, 151. 

Ke^i, (Sun), 10, 82, 45. 
Kelkar, V. B., 47, 

Kem, 242, 

Kongi 238. 

Keralas, 103, 142, 182. 

Kern, 177. 

Khadira, 85. * 

Khanitrim&h Api^, 514. 
Kharis, 292. 
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Khatasar, 295. 

Khattis, ^4*. 

Kbatoail^ 295. 

Khetas^ 289, 294 
Khnenta, 2^. 

Khorahed Tast, 618. 

Kikata, 8, 661. 

Kine as eloads, 465. 

King, defined by Mann, 255. 

Kirgipa, 290. . 

Kisbar, 226. 

KishkindhyA, 107, 110. 

Kistraens, 100. 

Kitoben»Midderj, 5, 140, 319, 320, 
362. 

Ko^a, (cloud), 373. 

Eolarians, 24, 99 
Kolis, 142. 

Konow, 104. 

Kophen, 66. 

Kosala, 8, 107, 108. 

Kossaeans, 286, 289, 290, 291 . 

Kremer, A Von 205, 230. 

Kripa, 256. 

Krishna (Dasyu), 129 ; (a cloud) 128, 
254 j Lord- 465. 

Krishna ^akuna, 85. 

Krishnas^ra, 82. 

Krishna Toni, 128, 

Krishtavah, 122i: 

Kritamal^ (river), 217. 

Krittika, 364. 

Krurau, 66. 

Kshatra-Sri, 295. 

Kshatriya, ^4, 315. 

Kshiroda Sarandra, 499 
Kubha, 66. 

KD9a, 86. 

Ku9a.dvipa, 190^ 

Kuhn, Prof., 603. 

Kuli9i, 68. 

Kumfira, 258, 420. 

Kurds, 307. 

Kurkis, 100. 

Kurukshetra, 279, 293. 

Kurum, 66. 

Kurumbhas, 104. 

Kush, 190. 

Kntsa, 161, 439, 541, 642. 

Kuyata, 643. 

L 

Lake-dwellings, Swiss* 31dj 323, 359, 
362. 

Lakhamn, 226» 

Lakbmn, 226. 

Lakshmana, 257. 

Land ofJramortali6y, 360. 

Lapps, 312, 


Lassen, 29, 342. 

Latham, Dr., 177. 

Latin race, 824. 

Leaf-wearers, 100. 

Lemuria, 97. 

Lemuroid animals, 92. * 

Lenarmont, Fran9oiB, 210. 

Lesbian, 177. 

Ligurian, 318, 824. 

Lingam, 267. « 

Lion, 82 ; catching of, 82 ; an incsr- 
nation of Vishnu, 225. 

Lithuanian, 177, 306, 327, 336, 845. ' 
Lob-Nor, 27. 

*Loka, 147, 896, 420. 

Long Day, 41 9. 

Long Darkness explained, 427. 

Long Night, 419. 

Lopamudrd, 279. 

Lotus, white, 86 
Louvre, 204. 

Lendwig Prof., 405. 

Lunar months, 235. 

Lydia, 287. 

Lydians, 299. 

Lyell, Charles 808. 

M 

Ma, 295. 

Macdoncll, A. A. Prof, 31, 32,429, 
507, 525, 529. 

Mackinder H S., 810 
Mada, 81. 

Madagascar, 93. 

Madar, 163. x 
Magadha, 8. 

Magbavan, 132, 161, 496. 

Maghas, 163, 

Magi, 163, 164. 

Magyar, 338. 

Mah&bhftrata, 76, 142, 143, 377, 460 ; 

as an Itihfisa, 279, 2^, ^81. 
Mab&da 9 ami, 4^. 

Mahah, 618. 

Mnh&mina, 85. 

MahA-navam V 485. 

Mahantns, 233. 

Mahft-Vijaya, 485. 

Mab&viracbaritam, 76. 
Mahfi-Vishava-Samkrftnti, 48}, 484. 
Mflh&vrata, 484.'' 

M&hishakas, 142, 

Mahis-nr, 

Mailed coat, 5^. 

Mainyo-i-KWd, 651» 

Maitreyi, 279. ^ 

Makan, 202. 

Malabar Coast, 91, il0» m. ^ 

Malatia, 296. 
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Malaya, 

Malayaoa, 95. 

Maldives, 93. 

Malimlacha, m 
Mamat&, 459, 400. 

Maoft, 210, 211, 303. 

Manohhaf , 21. 

Maugodjar Hills, 26. 

Manoravataranam, 88. 

Mantras, 84. 

Maatri, 257. 

Maau, 54, 65, 137, 148, 2T8, 450, 451, 
458, Mann olaimed as a Dravidian 
King, 219. 

Mann’s Flood, 88, 98, 218, 363,551; 

rational explanation of, 221, 222. 
Mann Bamhita, 877, 

Manytsch, l 4 ake, 26. 

Manyn, 132. 

Mao, 2^. 

Marok, meaning “ border of the year, ” 
481. 

Mardans, 286. 

Mardika, 226, 227 ; opposed to Jndra, 
^27; kills Indra’s father Dy&va., 
227. 

Mardick 226 ; kills Tiamat, 227 ; 
creates man horn his flesh and bones, 
226. 

Marias, 100. 

Maris, 100. 

Msrkanda, 67. 

|£ars, 224. 

Mirtftnda, 443, 446, 448, 449, 450, 540; 
men and animals created from, 448 ; 
birth and death explained, 448 44^ ; 
450. 

Martins, the name of J^npiter in Attica, 
480. 

Martins Mentis, 480. 

Martu, 224. 

Mam, 113. 

Mamts, 78, 81, 187, 146, 224, 274, 453, 
■ 434, 463, 635. 

Ma mLbr idhft. 66; 

Maruttas, 292. 

Masr, 242, 

Mat«r, 153. 

Matsya, 3T. 

Jfatsya-de^a, 85. 

Mati^a-P.qrdna, 219. 

Matntinal deitidb, 527. 

Maniavata, 68. . • 

Max Kdller Prof., 342, 899; 406, 530. 
Masda, 519, 522, 529. 

Masdayasna, 171. 

Modena 300. 301. 

MedisBvat %ge of the Eig«Teda, 13?;, 
Media, 2871 . 
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Medllcott, 13. 

Mehtnu, ^ ' 

Memphis, 244. 

Men (moon), 296. 

Mena, 273. 

Menes, 273, 284. 

Mermnadm, 300. 

Mero, 168. 

Mem, 377, 378, 379. 

Mesopotamia, 4, 80, 110. 

Mesozoic era, 20, 94. 

Metera, 272. 

Meyer, Ed. 205. 

Miklosioh, 177. 

Mimosa Ostechu, 85. 

Min Scnlptnres, 246. 

Mina, 210, 303. 

Minerals of Mapta-Sindhn, 57. 
Minerva, 273. 

Miocene, 94. 

Miocene man, 97. 

Mior, 242. 

Misbmis, 105. 

Mitanni, 289. 

Mitannians, 290. 

Mithra, 161, 162, 178, 445. 
Hithuna, 236. 

Mitra, 146, 147, 224, 418, 442, 444. 
Miti'a-Varuna, 289, 424, 425. 
Mizraine, 242. 

Mlechchha, 125, 143, 281, 355. 
Mleohchha-de^a, 83. 

Mns, 210. 

Mommsen, 341. 

Mongols, 324. 

Mongolian, 105, 139. 

Mongoloid type, 294. 

Mon- Khmer, 104. ' 

Months, 442, 449. 

Moon, identified with Vritra, 419. 
Morgiana. 168. 

Morris, 348. 

Mortillet De, 837. 

Moses, 249. 

Mot, 191. 

Monrn, 168. 

Mridhra-V&chah, 153. 

Hriga, 47. 

Mrigaya, 161. 

Mndgala and Mndgalani, 126, 
Mugheir, 212. 

Muir, 129, 399. 

Mnjavat mountain, 58; 

Munda, 104 
Mnn^avei^ 100, 182. 

Muni, 10. 

Must, 242, 24a 
Musarns Oiiimes, 169, 20*- 
Mnstagh, m, 342, 344. 

Mat, m ^ 
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MutibhaB, 106, 135. 
MuUa, 214. 

Mysia, 287. 

Mysore, 212. 


Naj^as, 105 , 280. 

Naharain, 289. 

Naimtyas, 289. 

Nairs, 100. 

Nairuktas, 502, 503, 527. 

Nakta, 253, 

Nakto-sbasba, 403, 433. 

Namiichi, 440. 

Naramsin ingcriptipn, 203. 

Narmadii, 23, 91, 103. 

NcLsatyas, 289. 

Navagvas, 451, 456, 458. 

Navagva Angira, 452. 

Navagva Sapfcarshis, 137. 

Navaratra, .388, 482, 485. 

Navaratrikam Yratarn, 485. 
Nava-Vastva, 152. 

Navyasi, 417. 

Neanderthal, 317. 

Nnilos, 243. 

Neina (Rishi), 131. 

Neolithic Age in Europe, 359, .367 ; 

— culture, 330, 331, 359. 

Nephthys, 253. 

Nesfield, 136. 

Nether region or world, 494, 495, 509, 
510, 515, 535. 

New year, boginning of Vedic, 459, 
478, 517. 

Nikobar, 104. 

Nila, 243. 

Nilsson, Prof , 196, 198, 199, 200. 
Ninety cities stand for ninety cloudy 
days, 493. 

Ninety and nine cities, 494. 

Nineveh^ 3. 

Nippur, 238. 

Nir-riti, 513, 514, 515, 537. 

Nirukta, l28, 503, 606. 

Nisaya, 168. 

Nismes, 268. 

Noab, 38. 

Noah’s Flood, 38, 39, 41 
Noetling Dr., 115. 

Norse-legend, 360. 

Northern Europe, Theory of Aryan 
cradle in, 334, 385, 336, 346, 847, 
360,361,362. 

Northern Mountain, 54, 176. 

North Poley’372. 

Norway, 111. 

Kri-Simha, 225. 

Nubian, 243, 244: 


Numa transferred the last two months 
to the beginning of the year, 481, 
Nyflgrodha, 85. 

a 

OanuGB, 189, 220. 

Odyssey, 242. 

Old year, end of Vedic 517. 

Oldham, R.D., 17, 19. 

Olenellus, 20. 

Olympus, 39. 

Ophir, 246, 249. 

Orion, 47. 

Ormuzd, 161, 103, 170, 445. 
Oruiuzdians, 163. 

Ortho-cephalic, 312. 

Osborn, H. F., 317. 

Osbadhinatha, 516. 

Csiris, 250, 253, 266. 

Ossa, 39. 

Ossetic, 338. 

Onranus, 191, 192, 193. 

Ournanava, 344. 350. 

Owls, 85. 

OxuB, 142, 342, 344. 

P 

Pa9ii, 120. 

Pahnavas, 142. 

Paja, 153. 

Pakht, 254. 

PalS^n, 85. 

Pallas, 25. 

Palang wa, 104. 

Palicoithic man, 358. 

Palmcozoic Era, 20,94. 

Palestine, 186. 

Pali, 362. 

Pan, 268. 

PancJia, 153. 

Panchajanah, 65,118 132,350. 
Pancliakrishllg, 118. 

Panchala, 8. 

Pancbainu Veda, 279. 

Pancha-r&tra, 388. 

Pa^davas, U6 ' 

Pandi, 116, 117. 

Pandu, 116. 

Pandyas, 103, IlO, 111, 116^ 144, 182, 
183, 207, 245, 276. 

Panikaa, 180, 181, 195, 

PAnini 108. 

Fanis 91; 109, UO, 111, 116, 133, 184, 
143, 144, 180-197, 201, 451 j a 
summary of. their history, 195; 
defeat of tlie Pa^ii in.Sapta^Bindhu 
133, 155; the ancestor of the Phoe- 
uioianu, 111, 134, IBS-lOOi identified 
with the Punic race, 184, 10fi, 245. 
Paniyans, 104. 
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Panthft, 213. . 

Panthialsoans, 286. 

Papyas, 181. 

PaphlaeouianB) 861^ 

Paradafi„142. 

Paradise, l74r. 

Paramdtml, 70. 

Paravrij, 530. 

Parjanya, 474. 

Pan9i8hta, 429. 

Parsi method of disposing of the dead, 

886 . 

Paiushtii, 66, 66. 

Paryata, 42, 4J19. 

ParyAya, 393. 

Patcsi, 232, 233 . 

Path of Light and Life 380;— of Death 
and Darkness, 380. 

Pauranic legenii about Hari’s sleep, 

4:o. 

Pedu, 530. 

Pehlovi, 362. 

Pelasgians, 306. 

Peneus, 39. 

Penka, 313. 

Pentaur, war-pooin of 295, 

Permian, 93. 

Persians, 287. 

Persian Empire, 288. 

Petrie, Flinders 246. 

Phallus, 267. 

Phallic worsliip, 267, 268. 

Pharaoh, 257. 

Phoenicia 185, 186. 

Phoenicians, 134, 184, 187, 826; as 
kidnappers of Greek boys and girls 
193 ; human sacrifice by the— 194. 
Phoenician cosmogony 191 ;~religion 
191 —influence on Prehistoric 
Europe 1J)8 
Phrygia, 297. 

Phrygians, 178, 179, 297, 385. 
pPhrygian Mother, 297. 

Pictet, 343. 

Pile-dwellings, 323. 

Pipru, 152, 440. 

Pitris 137, 380, 381, 383,619 ; dwellers 
of the sonth 384. 

Pifcripaksha, 62J, 

PitriyAna 380, 381, 382, 385. 

Pleiades, 364. 

Pleistoscene, 368, 651. 

Pliocene man, 22, 47, 112. 

Plutarch, 481. 

Points of agreement between Vedic and 
Asura religious 166 ; points of 
diffeionce 166. 

Poin^ts of resemblance between Vedic 
and Chaldean civilisations, 231. 

Polar characteristics, 872, 


Polar Dawn described by Dr. Warren • 
416,417. 

Polar region habitable ia aaoiehts 
times, ^0. 

Pontus, 213, 287, 344. 

PfiSche, 313. 

Post- Pliocene, 28, 29. 96. 

Post-Tertiary Era, 651. ^ 

Pott, 341. ' ; ■ 

Prachinam, 406. 

Prakriti, 254, 272. 

Pralaya, 176, 364. 

PrAleya 176, 364. 

Pratimana, 437, 441. 

Pratnokn, 350. 

Pravargya, 474. 

PrAyaniya, 483. 

Precious stones of Sapta-Sindhu, 87. 
Priapus, 268. 

Pmhtbya. 48^. 

Frith ivi, 297, 298. 

Px'oto- Aryans, 57. 

Pruiier Bey, 32i. 

Puliers, lOl), 138, 182.v 
Pulindas, 108, 135. 

Pundi*as, 108. 

Punic race, 134, 245. 

Pnnites, 249. 

Punt, 245, 246, 247. 

Purishin, 469. 

Purohita, 14, 149, 232. 

Purus, 65, 135. 

Puru-Kutsa. See Kntsa. 

Puru-mitra, 529. 

Purusha, 23 i, 272. 

Pushan, 435, 436. 

Pushtu, 338. 


Quails, 85. 

Quaternary Era, 22, 24, 28, 41. 
Quatrefage De, 313, 316, 318. 

B 

Ra 251, 280. 

Race run by the Devas 393. 

Ragoziu Z. A. 6, 24, 57, 69, 69, 119, 
181, 211, 214, 220, 626. 

Rainy season theory 503-, 506. 

R&janya 231. 

R Aja-Nirghanta 180. 

Rajas 509, 610 ; Krishna 513 ; Par* 
thivam, Divas and Paramam 612: 
Rojmehal plants 93. % 

RajputAnA Sea 7, 10, 38^ 109, 176, 
180,631. 

RAkshaaas 107, 122, 125. 

RAma 107, 10^, 257, 496, 517. 
RAmAyana 107, 14*2, 256. ’ 
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lUmorii^o 115. 

Eamses 295, 296. 

Bantidera 76. 

Baniganj Age 95. 

Bangha 168. 

BasA 66, 25i. 

BAtri-Kratn 468, 529. 

BAtri.Sattras 420, 484, 488, 490, 491, 
496. 

BAtri-Sukta 429. 

BAvana m, 485, 517. 

BAvi 66. 

Bebha630,683. 

Bed Crown 274. 

Beptiles of Sapta-Sindhn 84. 

Beschuf 192. 

Berolting Babylonian ooatom 234, 
Bhea 297. 

Bhode J. G. 341. 

Rhys Prof. 360, 861. 

Biang 104. 

Ribhus 137, 192, 274. 

Bice 86. 

Biesen Oebirge 323. 

Rig. Veda Sambita 47, 377. 

Rig-Vedic civilisation, age of 276. 
Biji^van 151- 
Bijra9va 530, 581, 539. 

Bik 83 

Biksbah 375, 376. 

Binanohaya 353. 

Risbis 21 ; ancient and modern 138 ; 
Risbi-mlers 253; Seven Kishis 376. 
Bisley Sir H. 112. 

Rita 169, 228, 278, 412, 415, 445, 514, 
Ritviks 468. 

Robinson Crusoe 368. 

Rogers B. W. 289, 291. 

BoUerton Prof. 322. 

Rosetta Stone 4 
Both 399 
Bonge M. De 252. 

Bn9amas 353. 

Rudra 147, 421, 454 ; compared with 
the boar 224. 

Russians Great 324. 

Bhtimeyer 116, 323. 

S 

Sabaras 108, 136. 

Sierifice 265 
SadaBl57. 

Saffara (king) 142 
Sagn^a Brabma 149. 

153, 310. 

SabyAdii Range 94. 

Salta 237, 288. 

Sakaiam 

Salciai 1^. ' 

Sait not mentioned in tke &ig»Veda 68. 


Salt Range 18, 68. 

Sal win basin 104. 

SAma 83. 

Sa-mam 288* 

Samash 224. 

Bambhar, lake 25. 

Sambara (Asnra king) 151. 

SampAti 143, 226. 

SamrAt 148. 

Samsuditana 296. 

Samndra (ocean) 6, 7, 31, 33, 34, •213. 
Four— 12 ; distinction bel^een 
Samndra and Sindhu 33 ; Pnrva 
Samndra (Basten Sea) 10, 32| 
Apara (western) Sea 10, 82. 

Sanakas 134. 

Sandal- wood 214. 

Sankh-Ka-Ba 249. 

Santals 103 
Saporta, M de 860. 

SaptA9va 442. 

Sapta-ra9mi 461. 

Sapta-Rishis 375. 

Sapta-Sindhava (the Land of the 
Seven Rivers) 8, 67. 

Sapta-Sindhu (2iend Hapta Hendu 
the Land of seven Rivers) 23. 153 ; 
the oldest life -producing region in 
India 23. 

Sapta-Vadhri 301, 587. 

SaramA 183, 458. 

Sarapara (tribe) 142. 

Sarasin 104. 

Sarasvati 6, 7, 53 ; praised in hymns 
as a mighty river 70, 71, 72 ; as 
Agni (or sacrificial Fire) 53 ; o^led 
Vritragkni 62, 456 j 
Sarasvati, B. 860. 

Somyn (river in Afghanistan) 8, 68, 
131. 

Sardis 300, 302. 

SargoD 203. 

Sargatiahs 286. 

Sarmathian 28, 323. 

Sarpas 141, 142, 281. 

Sarpa-BAgni (Barth) 216. w 
Satcrrivi 151 
Sati, 270. 

Battra 150, 420, 450, 451, 456, 4SI, 
annual — 476, 476, 482. 

«atya 228, 278. 

Satyam (loka) 444» 

Satya-Vrata 219. 

Saurashtra 110. 

Savitri 146, 610. 

SAvitri 279. ^ 

Savya 161. 

SAyana 86, 350, 399, 400, 40^ 443. 
Bayce 212, 844. ' 

8aya.de-Mdha 93. 

Scandinavia 318, 367. / ^ " 
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Sean^inavtaiiB 319, 3^. 

Schichor 243 
8ohl©ger341. 

Sdilieeber 344. 

Schmerlinfr 308. 

Sohmidt 177, 833. 

Scbrader Dr« 834, 335. 

Sohwendener Prof. 115. 

Seasons in anoient India 442 : five in 
number 467 ; six and seven in 
number 448, 449. 

Seb 

Sekhet 254. 

SemaiigB 104. 

Semitic 188. 

Semitic race 140. 

Semitic roots identified with Aryan 
roots 230* 

Serpent, the emblem of the Earth 215 
Serpent-G^od Ea. 216. 

'Set 261, 253, 

Seths 237. 

Seti 295. 

Seven Aditjas explained 448. 

Seven rays of the San 443, 446. 

Seven Bishis 375. 

Seven rivers (celestial) 525, 526. 

Seven Suns 443. 

Seven Tablets of creation (Assyrian) 

22i. 

Seychelles 93, 

Shalaha 482, 483. 

Shayu 530. 

Shinar 202. 

Shumiro-Accads 215, 

Sighru 353. 

Silama (gras>') 68. 

Silent Towei 385 
Silures 320 
Sin 224 

Sindhn 33, 68, 524 
Sindhii (muslin) 69, 212, 213. 
Sindhu-mfitarah 11, 33. 

Sindhn-SIgara 19. 

BirguUa 215. 

Sirmur 67. 

Sirius 269. 

Sirperra 142. 

Skisthrus 217. 

Sitfi 143, 485. 

Siwalik beds 20. 

— Fauna 23. 

Skeat 104^ 

Skin.gloves 88. 

Slaughtering place of eows 76. 

Slavs 299, 327. 

. Sl&vonio 29, 

Siavt^lii^^«»m 177 . . 

Slave- Lettio 178 
Smadivu 151. 

Sndtham 


Mill 

Snake 84. ^ 

Sogdiana 168. 

Solar months 236 ^ 

Solar theory 501. 

Solomon, King 214. 

Soma 153 ; as king 156 plant, 58, 


69, 78, 86 ; thriving in the raipy 
season 490 Sacrifice 56 j divld^ 



deprived of — 116, 159; the oldeifi 
sacrifice, and anterior to all Saori* 
fioes 58 ; Soma, the father of Indra 
and of all the gods 58; Soma bo^ 
bartered 60 ; how and by whom 
imported 69 ; where it grew 59 ; 
legend of Qaruda and the Sarpas 
in connection with the Sbma plant 
explained 60 ; Soma drink replaced 
by the Parsis by another drink 66. 

Somaliland 246. 

Sons of Kush 190. 

Soshyantas 170. 

South Pole 384 

Southern continent 92. 

Sphinx 279, 290. 

Spiegel 163. 174 

Spitoma 170. 

Sprenger 20 1. 

Spring or Vernal theory 504. 

Steenstrup Prof. 320. 

Sthoma 483. 

Stoliezka 93. 

Stonehenge 321. 

Storm theory 601, 603, 

Stotra 393. 

Sti-abo 26, 392. 

Straggle between India and Vritva 
both daily and seasonal or yearly 
322. 

Stuttgart 816. 

Sudra 136, 231, 316. 

Suovi 326. 

Sugadha 168. 

Sugar-cane 86. (Ikshu) 

Sumer 202. 

Sumerian 3, 202, 289. 

Sumerians, decidedly Indian in type 
309 ; not autochthonus in Baby- 
lonia 202 f origin of 207, 208| a non- 
Semitio people 203, 206, 207. 

Sumerian •|)eecb, showing infiueiice 
of Aryan apeeoh 230. 

Sun, as eyb of |f|tr% Yarune I0!!td 
Agni 444 1 like a golden oracle, 
swinging jn the firmament .file $ 
dwelling In darkness 459 
night 289 i snn, oompAimd wfiHi ^e 
home enA^he eagle 2^. 

Sun*8 jH^th prepared hf If itins 
and Arya%^n 441. 
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SupiMTO* 00. 

Surys 444, 446 j Snrya aiid Dev&h 
Adity&b <li$tiQguiahed 447 ; Surya’s 
wheel 640. 

Stirya-IHddhaata ^7.’ 

Sufiari^ti 60. 

SnsiaziA 2^. 

S«eom& (river) 66. 

Svah 441, 513. 

Svai'a-s&inan 483. 

Svar&i 148. 

SYarbh4Qti 297. 

Svayaajali iipah 514. 

Swedes 312. 

Syria 1 10. 

T 

THOitUB, 177, 

Taittiriya Aranyaka, 379, 434, 436, 
447. 

Taittiriya Brihmapa, 40, 47, 169, 377 
379, 396, 431, 468. 

Taittiriya Saphita, 120, 160, 392, 395. 

411, 4l4, 430, 476, 477 ; 547. 

Tamas, 2^.' 

Tamaja, 224. 

Tam muz, 224, 300. 

Ta-nater, 247. 

Tanmatra, 229. 

Tapah, 444, 513. 

Tardy, M. 116. 

Tarim, 30. 

Tatvas, 272. 

Taylor, Isaac 4, 40, 177, 178, 330, 
309, 312, 313, 314, 316, 320, 337, 
347. 

Teak, Indian 110, 212. 

Tejas, 147. 

Telega, 108. 

Tel.ei.Amama, 289. 

Telloh, 2(13, 204. 

TelMoh. 207. 

Tem, 37. 

Tertiary, 94. 

Tentone, 315, 316, 318, 320, 362. 
Teutc^, 29. 

Teuto^ierger wald, 323. 

Thepbi#, 95. 

Theophnatufl, 87. 

Tbi,290.' 

Thirty Sisters (Dawns), 412. 
Thraetaona 460. 

Throe earths. 511„512, $13. 

Three heavens 51 8. 

Three worlds, 444. 

Thnringer wald, 323. 

Thurnam, Pr, 321. 

Thurston, 104. 

Tiamat, 226, 229. 


Tiger, (Vysaghra)~no ip^lfpn 4^ hte 
Eig-Veda, 82. ^ 

Tigris, 184. , - au 

IMhutimea I, 2^,— DH/i 289;^.. 296: 

—IV, 29. >. 

Tilak, B.G. 47, 176, 368 e^ ’ \ 

Tir yasht, 523. ^ . 

Tishya, 47. ^ 

Tiflhbrya, the star of rain^ 496, i^97» 
528. 

Todas, 318, 319. 

Tokai, 214. 

Topinard, 341. 

Toulonse, 288. 

Trasa'dasyn, 135, 151. 

Triassic, 93. 

Trilobites, 20. 

Tri-ratra, 482. # 

Trita 400, 461. . 

Tritana, 459, 460. . . . , 

Trinity of Fire, San and llithi'a, 161, 
Tritsyus 66. 188, 233. 

Tryaha 482. 

Tuj>ra35, 151,529. 

Tukiyim 214. 

Tuladh&ra, 279, 

Tumuli 198 . 

Turanian race 318. 

Turbo?, 35, 65, 118. 

Turkish, 838. 

Tvasta, 134, 189j as Creator 1 60; ns 
Firegod 160,161; forged thunder* 
bolt for Indra, 161. 

Tvashtri (Firegod) 161, 167; pre- 
ceptor of men, 161. 

Type Mongoloide 321. 

V 

Dcchah, 876. 

TJchatthya, 467. 

Udeshyat 396, 420. 

Udita, 396, 420. 

Udyat 896, 420, 

Ujfalvy, 337, 348. 

Ulnka, 85. 

Unm, 271, 537. 

Umbrians 323, 324. 

Umbro- Latin race, 324, i 
Up&naba, 88. 

UpanishadSi, 449. 

Upasat, 157. 

Upsala, 860. 

Ur, 202. 

Ur*ea.212. 

Ur-bagasb, 212. 

Urdhva, 376, 417. 

XJ . sa major, 375, 

Urva, 168 

Ushas 271 , m 306; Three Ushas 
397; J>nrk f<wm of Ushas 397; 
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Ualias with Bju^g^ 

Ugfas^ whJ^’lKCldregged in llie plural, 
406.416. 

Uahfi^aktoJIOe, 

l^t.art,«26. 
ntamft)§i, 66. 

TJtenhage group 93. 

Utllipils, made of cowhide, 75. 
tJls4iia 686. 

Uttarijana 236, 880, 383, 468. 
Utt4raguu (the Himrilaya), 38, 365 
tfttara-Rlima.Oharita, 76 
Uvadea, 286. 

Uxiana, 286. 

Uzboi, 29. 

v 

Va9ishtba, 35, 58 65, 137, l42, 233, 
296, V'a^tBhtha’s 8ea*Voyage 35. 
Vadhri, 586, 537. 

Vadbrimati (applied to Ughas) 580, 
531, 536. 

Vaekareta, 168. 

Vai93» 231, 316. 

Vai9vanara, 128. 

Vailaathanam, 152. 

Vaivasvat-*, 273, 613. 

V&je&neyi Sambita, 616 
Vach, 460. 

Vala, 133, 192, 439, 461, 452, 464, 456, 
607. 

V&lmiki, 107, 256, 279. 

V&nara, 107. 

Vanaspati, 85. 

Vandals, 326. 

Vandana, 530, 681. 

Vanga, 9. 

Vanik, 91, 180. 

Vara, 174, 175, 177, 178, 179, 650. 
Var5ha, incarnation of Vislinu, 225. 
Varchi, 157, 545. 

Vara9ikha 854, 

Varamsi, 876. 

Vadrna (colour, didtinguiahing caste), 
816. 

Varahd. (Rainy Season) marks the 
end of vear, 466. 

Varaha a , 466. 

I^rtika 86, 630. 

Varu^a 35, 81, 146, 147, 307,405, 
406, 426, 442, 460, 514, 5l5. 

Varur itified with the moon or 

the ’1. 

Varunaa Tree 615^ 584* 

Vd«uki, 142, 216, 281. 

Vata (tree), ncA mentioned in the 
Rig*Veda, 86, 

Ve9a, 161. 

Veda*Vy48a> 279. ^ 


Veddas, 104. 

Vedio Calendar, 466. ^ ^ ^ 

Vedio Cosmogony 227, 228. , # 

Vedic Creation of mah, 231, 

Vedic Dawns 390. *f v 
Vedic year, time when it commence^, 
478, 485, did not consist 
months 478; but of 12 mtmthsi 480. 
Vehat, 75 
Vehrkena, 168 

Vena, 224; compered with the vuU 
turo, 226 

Vendidad, 168, 174, 341, 384, 386, 
621, 650. 

Vendidad Sadah, 388. 

Vergehen, 618. 

Vernal theory, 604. 

Veretraghna, 466 
Vichakahana, 468. 

Vi 9 ah (sottleis; men), 122. 

Vi9i9ipra, 458. 

Vi9pala 530, 631. 

Vi9vajit, 483 
Vi9vakfiya, 629. 

Vi9varupa. 159, 461, 6P6j gf priest 
of the Devae 160; three^giouthed 
160. 

Vi9vavark, 279. 

Vi9v&mitra, 65, 108, 109, 136, 283, 
256. 

Vidura, 279. 

Vijaya, 485 ; — Da9ami, 617 
Vila, 152. 

Vimada 529. 

Vindhya, 9, 91, 212. 

Vipd9a, 63. 

Virapatni (river) 68. “ 

Virchow 317. ^ 

Virnpas 453. 

Vishma, 279. 

Vishnapu, 529. 

Vishnu 269, 270, 379, — -the ,niid*^d^y 
Snn 420; as Indra’a fi^^d, 645| 
helping Indra in his dmly and 
annual fight with Vritara 647 
Vishnu’s three strides, 54^ explained 
both by the dinmal anni|al 
motions of the son 546. 

Vishnu’s thh*d step inTisfble, §45; 
located high np in the sky In the 
path of Hir-riti 546^ «iir^ corered 
by clouds in the rainy senisn, 
Vishna-cnltjrinmphant, 2J7. 

Vishavan 4$l. 

Vitasta, 66. 

Vivasvat, 466, 478. 476. 

Volga, 29. 

Voltaire, 266* 

Vrichivlna, $H. 

Yrihadrathiiy | 62 . 

Vrihi, 86 ^ ^ 
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m ^ 4191 

m <Mi 

aiB,"" ^5 ^ Vrlbm^worsHip 
^triieiit to loooa-worship 216 ; 
iilirAO-lieiidOd 46^ 


ttatmji (ti^ tbe yditis^!) 606. 

t ^piiliefc Saraavati, 
466* 

>i!lteaii4 496. 


VHferti^turya, 496, 604. 

Yoltnre-Stele 204, 

Vyaarbra (not mentioned in the Eig> 
Veda), 82. 

Vy^sa, 279, 

Vynsbti, 895, 396. 

Vyuahtba, 420. 


Wagner, 313. 

Wallace, Robert 92. 

WfllUs, 607, 512, 614 
Watle of iron, silver and gold, 167, 
War between the Devas and the 
Asuras, 154. * 

War of Principles, 154. 
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